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ABSTRACT 



Meaningful evaluation of education reguires that 
information reported by different school systems, states, and regions 
be comparable. The terminology definitions, and classifications of 
items in this handbook are intended to provide this needed 
standardization. The handbook identifies and defines or describes 
those items of information about curriculum and instruction v?hich 
should be available on a comparable basis throughout the United 
States. Items are classified by a graduated numbering system under 
general headings of: (1) a school system, (2) a school, (3) a program 

of studies, (4) a self-contained class, course, or co-curricular 
activity, and (5) a section or instructional service activity. (PH) 
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Foreword 



Standard Terminology For Curriculum and Instruction 
in Local and State School Systems presents a basis for 
describing curriculum and instruction in elementary, 
secondary, junior college, and adult education in the 
United States. The terminology, definitions, and classifi- 
cations of items in this handbook — representing, in effect, 
a language of communication — are the result of 5 years of 
cooperative effort by some 70 national organizations and the 
Office of Education. During this time, handbook develop- 
ment activities involved hundreds of educators and non- 
educators representing all geographical areas of the United 
States and great diversity in responsibility, experience, 
and preparation . 

Undertaken at the request of a number of national 
organizations, this handbook is the sixth in the State 
Educational Records and Reports Series. Handbook I, 
"The Common Core of State Educational Information,” 
was published by the Office of Education in 1953. Hand- 
book H, "Financial Accounting for Local and State 
School Systems,” and Handbook HI, "Property Ac- 
counting for Local and State School Systems” were 
completed in 1957 and 1959, respectively. A han^ook 
about employed personnel. Handbook IV, "Staff Account- 
ing for Local and State School Systems,” published in 
in 1965, was developed concurrently with Handbook V, 
"Pupil Accounting for Local and State School Sys- 
tems,” paftZisAed in 1964. 

Preliminary work on Handbook VI — the handbook of 
terminology about curriculum and instruction — was ini- 
tiated in 1959. After 6 months of research activity, OE 
personnel on this project were transferred temporarily to 
another project. Later, another year of research activity 
preceded the Policy Meeting, the first official conference of 
the handbook project. 



Convening at the invitation of the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education in April 1964, a policy committee — com- 
prising the executive secretaries of 13 cooperating or- 
ganizations — identified the project’s prime purpose as the 
development of a manual of items of information about 
curriculum and instruction which are needed for the 
operation of local schools and which tvill provide guidance 
for wording information requests from State education 
agencies and the Office of Education. A.greement was 
reached on the overall plan for conducting the project and 
the role each organization was to assume. 

This handbook was developed through a series of con- 
ferences in accordance with the plan agreed upon by the 
policy committee. Representatives to the three national 
conferences and nine regional meetings were selected by the 
13 cooperating organizations through their executive 
secretaries. Decisions reached at all meetings were those 
of the representatives of the associations. The function of 
Office of Education personnel was to do the initial research, 
coordinate the content of this handbook with other hand- 
books of the series, edit handbook drafts, prepare for and 
conduct meetings, and provide the best information possible 
for the use of conference participants in reaching sound 
decisions. At each step in the project the Office of Educa- 
tion handbook personnel consulted with appropriate 
specialists — within and outside the Office of Education — 
for their reactions and suggestions. 

The overall project plan was set into motion on May 20 
and 21, 1964, at the National Planning Conference of 
representatives of the 13 original organizations plus the 
Research Division of the National Education Association. 
These representatives determined the general scope and 
content of the handbook of terminology about curriculum 
and instruction. 

Office of Education staff members developed the first 
prdiminary draft of the handbook following the guidelines 
established at the planning conference and utilizing the 
results of their own study of forms and manuals used in 
the 50 States and in more than 200 local school systems. 

The first draft was subjected to critical examination at 
a Technical Conference in March 1965, as six persons 
representing various cooperating organizations met widi 
the Office of Education staff for 5 days. As a result of this 
meeting, the handbook was structured to reflect the organi- 
zation, administration, content, resources, and processes of 
instruction. 

Eighteen ad hoc committees met between June 1 965 and 
June 1966 to analyze and refine substantive content that 
would be descriptive of the various subject-matter areas as 
appropriate to elementary, secondary, junior college, and 
adult education. These committees involved 216 specialists 
representing local school systems. State departments of 



education, colleges and universities, business and in- 
dustry, labor, the Office of Education, and others. 

The work of the Tedinical Conference and the ad hoc 
committees was incorporated into the second draft of the 
handbook, which was reviewed in August 1966 at the 
National Review Conference. This 4-day, item-by-item 
review by representatives of the 13 cooperating organiza- 
tions and the NEA Research Division readied the docu- 
ment for use at a series of nine regional meetings. 

Three-day Regional Conference were held during June 
and July 1967 at Boston, Mass.; Washington, D.C.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Columbus, Ohio; Des Moines, Iowa; 
Dallas, Tex.; Salt Lake City, Utah, Billings, Mont.; and 
San Francisco, Calif. These meetings brought together 
141 representatives of the 13 original organizations, who 
studied the handbook draft intensively and made recom- 
mendations to improve it for meeting the wide variations 
in needs t nd practices across the country. On most items 
there was general agreement. The comparatively few issues 
on which differences of opinion existed were submitted, as 
appropriate, to the ad hoc committees, professional or- 
ganizations, and qualified specialists for recommendations 
before becoming topics for consideration at the National 
Completion Conference. 

The National Completion Conference was held March 
10-12, 1969. A majority of its participants, selected by 
the executive secretaries of the 13 organizations involved 
in all phases of the project, had taken part also in the 
earlier National Review Conference. At this concluding 
3-day meeting, issues were resolved and final decisions 
were made on the organization and content of the handbook. 

The final draft was completed and duplicated in the 
spring of 1969, and copies were distributed to all 76 
participating organizations. Subsequendy, each of the 13 
cooperating organizations providing continual guidance 
and assistance from the inception of the project to its 
completion officially approved the handbook as the basic 
guide for items of information about curriculum and in- 
struction to be used in the local and State school systems of 
the United States. Further, they recommended that Federal, 
State, and local agencies effect its use as promptly as 
feasible. 

It is anticipated that, at some future date, it will be 
necessary to reappraise all items and definitions in this 
handbook in light of the experience gained through im- 
plementation and usage. Through such action, the value of 
this handbook may be maintained. 
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Introduction 



This handbook is a guide for local and State school 
systems for items of information used in keeping 
records and making reports about curriculum and 
instruction. It classifies and defines specific items of 
information about the organization, administration, 
content, resources, and processes of curriculum de- 
velopment and instruction and includes additional 
related terminology. In so doing, the handbook is 
concerned with terminology for describing curricu- 
lum and instruction in elementary schools, middle 
schools, secondary schools, junior colleges,^ and adult 
schools or other adult education organizational ar~ 
rai^ements.^ 

Tnree basic criteria — need, communication, and 
reasonableness — were used as guides in the selection 
of each item for inclusion in this handbook. Accord- 
ing to these criteria, each item provides information 
that (i) may be important to and needed by local school 
systems for the effective operation of their schools; (2) 
may be needed for the exchange, reporting, or storage of 
information about pupils ana their studies, staff mem- 
hers and their assignments, and schools and school sys- 
tems and their approval and accreditation, orforcom- 
parisons of information about curriculum ana instruct 
tion; and (3) can be collected and maintained as a 
record with reasonable effort 

The use of this handbook may provide school 
officials with guidance in identifying items of infor- 
mation from which to obtain factual and comparative 
data for developing their own policies and decisions 
and for more effectively communicating with their 
publics, their legislative bodies, and educational 
organizations. The use of these items permits com- 
parability wherever these items are collected, main- 
tained, and reported by local school districts and 
other units operating schools. In order to achieve 
such comparaDility, collecting of information should 
be done on the basis of the definitions included in the 
handbook, and reporting should be done on the basis 
of the handbook terminology. Thus, these items may 



1 Defined in chapter 4; see index for page references. 

* A definition for **adult education** is in the Glossary; for **adult school 
or other adult education organizational arrangement,** on page 61. 



provide the foundation for records and reports about 
curriculum and instruction at the local. State, and 
national levels, and provide a means for accurately 
recording, transmitting, and interpreting informa- 
tion about curriculum and instruction. 

Handbook Series 

This handbook is one of a series of handbooks de- 
veloped cooperatively to facilitate and improve the 
collection, maintenance, and reporting of educational 
information. Handbook I, The Common Core cf State 
Educational Information, was published in 1953. It 
was followed by Handbook II, Financial Accounting 
for Local and State School Systems, in 1957; Hand- 
book III, Property Accounting for Local and State 
School Systems, in 1959; Handbook IV, Staff Account^ 
ingfor Local and State School Systems, in 1965; and 
Handbook V, Pupil Accounting for Local and State 
School Systems, which was completed in 1964. 

The items of information in the various handbooks 
are interrelated. Many of the definitions of items in 
this handbook are the same as those developed for 
otheis in the series; other definitions have been 
modified or expanded, as has been indicated for those 
items included in the glossary. In several portions of 
this handbook reference is made to items of informa- 
tion in the other handbooks. 

Benefits of Standardized Information About 
Curriculum and Instruction 

The consistent use of the terminology in this hand- 
book can help improve the quality of education by 
facilitating meaningful evaluation, realistic planning, 
and efficient operation of educational systems 
throughout the iJnited States. It can result in im- 
proved decisionmaking capabilities in areas such as 
administration, guidance of individual pupils, cur- 
riculum improvement, and instruction. 

The standardized terminology in this handbook 
provides a basis by which items of information about 
curriculum and instruction can be recorded, reported. 
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and studied adequately. When such information is 
used, records and reports may be prepared with 
greater speed, accuracy, and flexibility. 

Wide use of the items of information in this hand- 
book, accurately recorded at their source, will re- 
sult in the advantages of — 

• a sound basis for describing and evaluating 
administrative, organizational, and teaching 
practices; 

• a greater quantity of significant information to 



uide local. State, and national authorities in 
etermining educational needs and policies; 

• easier and rao'"^ reliable reporting to the public 
on the condition and progress of education; 

• ease in utilizing local administrative information 
in reports to State agencies (facilitated by the 
use of electronic data processing equipment); 

• greater consistency in the kinds of information 
accompanying pupils who transfer from one 
school or school system to another or from a 
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secondary school to a college or other institu- 
tion; 

• greater comparability of information about 
instructional programs within the various com- 
munities and States; 

• greater accuracy in the summaries of informa- 
tion compiled Ly local, State, and national 
offices; and 

• more favorable conditions for research and use 
of research data. 

In addition, reports based on these standardized 
items of information will not only reinforce the con- 
fidence of their users but also will be more generally 
applicable and more easily interpreted than reports 
based on various nonstandard items. 

Within a local or State school system, standardized 
items of information recorded or processed manually 
may be readily compared and combined with the 
same standardized items of information processed 
by automatic data processing systems. Further, the 
use of standardized items of information is essential 
to the orderly and efficient conversion from manual 
to automa tic data processing. In such a conversion, 
the adoption of standard classifications and terminol- 
ogy is a necessary first step, whether a school system 
plans to initiate or to extend automatic data process- 
ing for an individual school or for the entire school 
system. 



Basic Definitions 

Xiie term instructional program is defined as the 
totality of the curriculum and its implementation 
through direct instruction and other means. 

The curriculum is considered to encompass the 
instructional activities planned and wovided for 

[ )upils by the school or school system. The curricu- 
um, therefore, is the planned interaction of pupils 
with instructional content^ instructional resources^ 
and instructional processes for the attainment of 
educational objectives. 

Figure 1 illustrates these relationships. It shows 
the way in which — 

• educational objectives are derived from identi- 
fied needs; 

• an organizational arrangement is developed or 
utilized for achieving these objectives; and 
• pupils are brought into the environment of this 
organizational arrangement (usually a school) 
where they interact with the content, resources, 
and processes of instruction. 

Instruction includes the activities dealing directly 
with the teaching of ^pils and with improving the 
quality of teaching. Teachings the major aspect of 
instruction, may be provided for pupils in a class- 
room of a school or in another location such as in a 
home or hospital; it may be provided by direct 
pupil-teacher interaction or through some other 
approved medium such as television, radio, tele- 
phone, and correspondence. 

Learning is of greatest importance. The purpose 
of instruction is to enhance learning. The items of 
information in this handbook, however, were se- 







lected to describe that which is provided for pupils 
in the instructional process rather than that which 
is acquired by pupils as learning. 

In summarizing the meaning of the two terms 
curriculum and instruction, one might consider that 
the curriculum is what is taught^ and instruction is 
how it is taught, 

A pupil is defined as an indiv dual for whom in- 
struction is provided in an educational program under 
the jurisdiction of a school or school system. No 
distinction is made between the terms pupil and 
student; the term pupil is used here to include all 
individuals receiving instruction. 

Other definitions may be located through use of 
the index. 



Content of This Handbook 

This handbook provides three principal kinds of 
information about the standard terminology of 
curriculum and instruction at various levels in local 
and State school systems: Items of information 
about the organization, administration, content, 
resources, and processes of instruction; the subject 
matter of the curriculum; and related terminology 
and other considerations. 

Items of information about the organization, 
administration, content, resources, and processes 
of instruction are classified in detail in chapter 3 
under the following major classes or levels of or- 
ganization in a graduated numbering system: 



ITEMS DESCRIBING A 
SCHOOL SYSTEM^ (1 00 00 Series) 

ITEMS DESCRIBING A 
SCHOOL^ (2 00 00 Series) 

ITEMS DESCRIBING A 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES^ (3 00 00 Series) 



ITEMS DESCRIBING A 
SELF-CONTAINED 
CLASS, COURSE, OR CO- 
CURRICULAR 

ACTIVITY® (4 00 00 Series) 



ITEMS DESCRIBING A SEC- 
TION OR INSTRUC- 
TIONAL SERVICE 

ACTIVITY^ (5 00 00 Series) 



The items of information are organized within 
these major classes as illustrated in table 1. (Simi- 
lar information is shown in table 6, citing page 
references.) 

The definitions shown in chapter 4 are organized 
according to the categories of information — shown 
in the left column of table 1 — in graduated series or 
levels of educational organization as shown to the 
right. The categories are then expanded according 



^ See page 20. 

* See page 29, 

* See page 42. 
® See page 47, 
’ See page 55, 
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Table 1. — Broad categories of information, by level of organization 



Category of information 


Level of organization (p. 21 ff.) 


School 

systim 


School 


Program 

of 

studies 


Self-contained class, 
course, or cocurricular 
activity 


Section or 
service 
activity 


Orga nization/ administration 

Instructional content 

Instructional resources 

Instructional processes 

Summary information 













to the following outline: 

Organization/ Administration 

01 — Specifications 

02 — Identificati on 

03 — Placement (grades, years, ages) 

04 — Level of difficulty or ability 

05 — Approval and/or accreditation 

06 — Time elements 

07 — Evaluation and curriculum improvement 

08 — ^Evaluating and reporting pupil progress 

09 — Pupils served 

10 — Entrance 

11 — Progress and promotion practices 

12 — Completion practices 

1 3 — Instruction 

Instructional Content 

21 — Subject matter 

22 — ^Treatment of content 

23 — Planned instructional outcomes for pupils 

Instructional Resources 

31 — Staff members 

32 — ^Services supporting instruction 

33 — Community resources 

34 — Location oi instruction (or service) 



35 — Facilities 

36 — Instructional equipment and supplies 
Instructional Processes 

41 — Structure of program of studies or course 

42 — Medium of instruction (or direction) 

43— Methods of instruction (or direction) 

44 — Other procedures for instruction (or direc- 
tion) 

Summary Information 

51 — Schools 

52 — Facilities 

53 — Programs of studies 

54 — Services 

55 — Pupil membership 

56 — Staff members 

57 — Courses 

58 — Cocurricular activities 

59 — Sections 

Other Information (99) 

Items of information about the subject matter of 
the curriculum are classified in detail in chapter 5; 
descriptions and definitions are presented in <mapter 
6. The 22 curriculum areas presented in these chap- 
ters are identified, with page references, in table 2. 



Table 2.— Curriculum areas of handbook and page numbers on which classifications and definitions begin 



Curriculum area 


(Chapter 5) 
Classification on 
page 107 


(Chapter 6) 
Definitions on 
page 153 


01— Agriculture _ _ _ 


107 


153 


02 — ^Art — - - 


no 


158 


03— “BusineBB - _ 


111 


160 


04~— Distributive Education 


117 


170 


05— English Eanguage Arts _ _ _ 


120 


177 


06— “Foreign Languages _ 


122 


183 


07— Health Occupations Education 


123 


184 


08— 'Health and Safety in Daily Living, Physical Education, and Recreation 


124 


188 


09 — Home Economics.. _ 


127 


193 


JO — Industrial Arte . .... 


128 


195 


1 1— M!athematics . 


130 


199 


12— TVIiisic . . 


131 


208 


13— Natural Sciences . 


132 


209 


14— Office Occupa t io n s . 


134 


213 


15— ^Social Sciences /Social Studies . _ .. 


136 


218 


16— ‘Technical Education . _ . 


140 


223 


17— Trade and Industrial Occupations 


141 


228 


18— Oeneral Elementary Education and Oeneml Secondary Education. _ . 


144 


238 


19— Different! all zed Curriculum for Handicapped Pupils 


145 


239 


20 — Cocurricular Activities 


146 


242 


21— Safety and Driver Education .. . . 


148 


246 


22 — J unior ROTC. . 


149 


248 
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It may be noted that the 22 curriculum areas 
include 20 specific subject-matter areas, one curricu- 
lum area devoted to general elementary and general 
secondary education, and one area to cocurricular 
activities. Of the 20 specific subject-matter areas, 
seven are frequently identified as occupational areas: 
agriculture, distributive education, health occupa- 
tions education, home economics, office occupations, 
technical education, and trade and industrial 
occupations.® 

Thus, this handbook serves primarily to identify 
and define items of information which can be used 
to describe aspects of curriculum and instruction. 
As an aid to using these items, chapter 2 ^infor- 
mation About Curriculuni and Instruction” illus- 
trates how these items may be used in developing 
records and reports. An alphabetical glossary of 
terms, including measures relating to curriculum 
and instruction, begins on page 257. The handbook 
is concluded with an index. 

Because it is not devoted to recordkeeping and 
reporting systems^ this handbook touches only 
briefly on procedures for collecting, processing, and 
using information about curriculum and instruction. 
Comprehensive materials illustrative of machine 
or computer programming, data flow charts, collec- 
tion forms, and card and tape layouts for data 
processing will be useful to or needed by local school 
systems and State education agencies when they 
begin to put this handbook into use. 

Adapting This Handbook to Local Records and 
Reports Systems 

The items of information presented and defined 
in this handbook have been identified as broad and 
comprehensive enough to describe present practice 
in [banning, operating, and improving curriculum 
and instruction in most schools and school systems 
throughout the country. However, the needs for 
educational information vary from State to State 



A manual haa been prepared which relatea subject matter in these occii* 

g ational areas to selected occupations in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

'ublished jointly by the Department of Labor and the Office of Education 
in 1969» this publication, entitled Vocational Education and Occupations^ may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents. U.S. Government 
Printing Office. Washington. D.C. 20402. 



and from school system to school system. This 
handbook provides for such variation in informa- 
tional needs through its use of recommended and 
optional items and thiough its structure which 
provides for expansion within categories of infor- 
mation according to local and State requirements. 

Provision is made in chapters 3 and 4 for the 
varying information needs of schools and school 
systems in the following manner: 

Recommended items. It is recommended that a 
number of items of information about curriculum 
and instruction should be collected and maintained 
in comparable form for given types of instruc- 
tional programs in all the school systems where 
they are applicable. 

Optional items, A number of additional items are 
identified which may be collected and maintained 
for given types of instructional programs at the 
option of a school or school system. If collected 
and maintained, these items should incorporate 
handbodc terms and definitions so that this 
additional information can be correctly inter- 
preted and so that statistical information about 
any given school or system will be comparable 
with similar information about other schools and 
school systems. 

The recommendations of this handbook are not 
intended to restrict the amount of information 
maintained. Schools and school systems should 
maintain whatever additional information they 
find necessary, maintaining a compatibility with 
the classifications and definitions of the hand- 
book. 

Finally, no item of information in this handbook 
is intended to take precedence in those situations 
where items of information of its type are either 
required or prohibited by law. 

Thus, this handbook has been developed as a guide 
to types of factual and comparative data which 
school officials at all levels may use in developing 
their own policies and decisions and in communi- 
cating with their publics, their legislative bodies, 
and educational organizations. 
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Collecting and Using Information About Curriculum and Instruction 



The teaching-learning process is the heart of 
education. It is for purposes of learning that schools 
are built, staff members employed, and pupils 
brought into the classroom. All who guide aspects 
of the educational enterprise require information 
about curriculum, instruction, and learning for 
many purposes including evaluation and decision- 
making. 

The terms and definitions of this handbook have 
been selected primarily according to needs of local 
school personnel such as superintendents, directors 
of curriculum, principals, teachers, guidance coun- 
selors, and school board members (see criteria on 
page 1). Many such items collected for local pur- 
poses are forwarded to supply the information re- 
quirements of the State department of education 
and others. Ultimately, those requesting information 
from local school systems are likely to find handbook 
items to be more readily available for reporting in 
useable form than similar items not included in the 
handbook, and handbook items collected from 
various sources will be more comparable or com- 
binable. 

This chapter includes some guidelines and proce- 
dures for obtaining and using information chiefly 
about curriculum and instruction. In brief, the basic 
steps for strengthening a system or records and 
reports usually include — 

• identifying needs for information; 

• establishing responsibility for planning and for 
obtaining information at the various adminis- 
trative levels; 

• selecting the required items of information, and 
classifying and describing them; 

• planning for the collection and communication 
of information, including the development of 
any forms necessary for rapid recording, com- 
bining, communicating, interpreting, and uti- 
lizing of the data; 

•planning for coordination among areas of edu- 
cational information; and 

• implementing the new information system. 



The Need for Information About Curriculum 
and Instruction 

The starting point for the development or im- 
provement of an information system is the deter- 
mination of need. Needs for information about cur- 
riculum and instruction should help identify the 
objectives of the information system; these ob- 
jectives, in turn, should lead to identification of the 
items of information required and their priorities. 

Among persons and organizations needing infor- 
mation about curriculum and instruction are those 
having responsibility for operating schools, those 
providing services for schools and educators, govern- 
mental agencies, and segments of the general public, 
as is illustrated in table 3. They need information 
for purposes of evaluation, curriculum improvement, 
scheduling, assisting pupils, reporting, long-range 
planning, and other administrative functions, as 
is illustrated in table 4 for local schools and in table 
5 for State education agencies. 

The availabilitv and use of appropriate and ac- 
curate information about curriculum and instruction 
can greatly enhance the effectiveness of educational 
decisionmaking locally, statewide, nationally, and 
regionally. 

Responsibility for Information About 
Curriculum and Instruction 

Because information about curriculum and in- 
struction is essential for planning and decision- 
making at all levels of educational administration, 
the responsibility for obtaining, combining, using, 
and forwarding appropriate educational information 
is shared by individual schools, the local school 
system, the State education agency, and the Office 
of Education. 

This handbook primarily concerns information 
about curriculum and instruction. However, general 
principles stated here and elsewhere in this cmapter 
may ne applied broadly to an entire information 
system and to limited areas of information within 
the system as well. 



Function and Responsibility of Individual 
School 

Instruction generally takes place within a school. 
Therefore, most information about curriculum and 
instruction — for example, information about specific 
programs of studies, self-contained classes, and 
courses — originates within schools. This information 
must be collected accurately in the school, for no 

Table 3. — An illustrative sampling of users of 

Levels of Educational Organization 
Local schools and school systems 
Public 
Nonpublic 

Intermediate administrative units 
State education agencies 
U.S. Office of Education 

Legislative Bodies 
Local governmental units 
State legislatures 
U.S. Congress 

Governmental Agencies 
Local welfare agencies 
Local employment agencies 
Local health departments 
State departments of welfare 
State employment services 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Commerce 

(including Bureau of the Census) 

Department of Defense 
Department of Labor 
D^artment of State 
U.S. Civil Service Commission 

Other comparable governmental agencies at all levels 



amount of manipulation at a later time will assure 
the accuracy of information not collected properly 
at its source. The school, therefore, is the most 
critical point in the information system. 

All school staff members involved in collecting, 
storing, processing, and transmitting information have 
a vital responsibility for the accuracy of informa- 
tion. The importance of their activil y justifies instruc- 
tion in techniques which help to ensure accuracy. 



Information about curriculum and instruction 
The Public 

Pupils and pupil organizations 
Parents ana parents’ organizations^ 

Voluntary lay citizens’ organizations 
Communications media 

Researchers and organizations conducting research 

Business, Industry, and Labor 
Local businesses and industries 
Labor organizations 
Chambers of Commerce 

Associations of Educators 
Local associations 
State associations 
National associations 
International associations 



Other Institutions and Associations 
Accreditation and/or approval agencies 
Educational consultant services 
Colleges of education 
Other colleges and universities 
Foundations concerned with education 



Table 4. — Illustrative functions of local schools and school systems requiring information about curriculum 

and instruction 



Curriculum improvement: 



Scheduling: 



Assisting pupils: 



Reporting: 



Evaluating appropriateness of curriculum 
Evaluating etiectiveness of instruction 
Curriculum research 

Short- and long-range planning and decisionmaking 

Scheduling courses and sections for pupils 
Assigning teachers to sections 
Scheduling sections into rooms 

Developing pupil cumulative records 
Interpreting, preparing, and transmitting transcripts 
Providing guidance services 

To parents 

To public, community groups, and news media 
To intermediate administrative unit (as applicable) 
To State education agency 



Tables. — Illustrative functions of State education agencies requiring information about curriculum and instruction 

Approval: Certification of teachers 

Approval of instructional programs (as applicable) 

Approval of teacher education programs. 

Assisting Schools (including allocating of resources); Curriculum research and curriculum improvement. 

Review of curricular offerings 

Review of enrollments and graduates 

Projections of enrollments and financial arrangements 

State financial assistance to local school systems 

Federal financial assistance to State and local school systems 

Reporting: Reports to legislature and/or governor 

Reports to U.S. Office of Education 
Reports to educational associations 
Reports to news media 
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Function and Responsibility of Local School 
System 

Personnel at the local school system level of or- 
ganization generally assume leadership roles in 
coordinating the efforts of the staffs of the central 
office and the individual schools in planning and 
implementing educational information systems. Such 
coordination facilitates obtaining information for 
which there is an administrative need or a respon- 
sibility. 

To design and implement an effective and efficient 
information system, a school system Avill find it help- 
ful to carry out the types of activities listed under the 
last heading on this page. Additionally, many of the 
activities described beloAv for State education agencies 
are carried on also within larger school systems. If the 
information system is to reach full effectiveness in 
performing such operations, the school system and 
the schools must have adequate staffing, facilities, 
and financial support. 

Function and Responsibility of State Education 
Agency 

The strategic position of State education agencies 
uts upon each agency the responsibility for coor- 
inating State and local statistical programs and 
providing the leadership and teciinical assistance 
necessary for planning and implementing a state- 
wide information system. 

Planning requires a careful analysis of the existing 
information system. Current regulations, manuals, 
procedures, and forms may need to be revised and 
new materials prepared for local, regional, and 
statewide consideration. It may be appropriate to 
initiate the development of a State handbook for 
information about curriculum and instruction, based 
on the national handbook. 

In their planning, many State agencies arrange 
to space requests for information from local school 
systems in order to avoid, so far as possible, exces- 
sive demands at any given time. When all the local 
school systems of a State can and do provide the 
State agency Avith comparable information about 
instructional programs, the State agency can provide 
the local systems Avith compiled and interpreted 
information about instructional programs through- 
out the State. 

The State education agency may help guide and 
train local school system personnel by means of 
conferences, written materials, and direct assistance. 
Conferences may be used to familiarize local person- 
nel with the need for, and details of, the national 
or State handbook of terminology, to discuss ways 
and means by which this handbook might most 
profitably be put into practice in each school system, 
and to consider revised or ncAV materials based on 
the handbook. Articles by both local and State 
personnel dealing Avith various phases of imple- 
mentation activities in local school systems may be 
circulated. Consultative services may be provided 
for those school systems needing help with specific 
problems. Pilot projects might be initiated in selected 



school systems prior to general implementation of 
the information system throughout the State. 

Finally, the State education agency may find it 
beneficial to enlist the support and cooperation of 
various local. State, and national professional 
organizations and of other State governmental 
agencies that have jurisdiction over segments of 
the State educational program. 

Function and Responsibility of the Office of 
Education 

The ability to evaluate the impact of the total 
educational system on national resources is essential 
for guiding national policy. One of the functions 
of the United States Office of Education is to act 
as the channel of communications between the 
Federal Government and the school structure 
acquainting Federal agencies with the status, capa- 
bilities, and needs of the schools, and conversely, 
interpreting Federal or national needs to the schools. 

Since the administration of the schools of the 
Nation is decentralized the Office of Education is 
in a strategic position to provide a channel for coor- 
dination of educational activities for which the 
several States have common concern and responsi- 
bility. This handbook is one example of how the 
Office of Education functions in this capacity. 

Numerous other activities of the Office of Educa- 
tion are conducted in response to its legal responsi- 
bility for reporting on the status and progret.: of 
education in the United States. Many of these 
activities involve relationships A\dth educational 
agencies within the States, and are similar to those 
activities mentioned above for State agencies 
working with their local school systems. 

Principles and Procedures for Planning and 
Implementing a System of Information About 
Curriculum and Instruction 

A fundamental step in the improvement of in- 
formation about curriculum and instruction at both 
State and local levels is placing administrative 
responsibility in the hands of a single person — a 
person who understands educational as well as 
technical asj>ects of educational information systems 
and who understands the relationships between 
instructional program information and information 
in the areas of pupil accounting, staff accounting, 

P roperty accounting, and financial accounting. 

lis activity should be coordinated with work in 
other areas of the total system of educational in- 
formation. His work will be greatly facilitated by 
the active support of top administrators for any 
required cha^iges in the information system, and he 
will require enough competent staff members to 
Ian, supervise, and operate the system. Under his 
irectioii, the staff should: 

• Identify all needs of the educational system for 
information about curriculum and instruction, 
including the uses to which the information will 
be put. 
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• Determine the objectives of the information 
system in light of these informational needs. 

• Plan carefully a step-by-step program for col- 
lecting, processing, interpreting, storing, and 
disseminating data, with consideration for re- 
quirements of all the various areas of educational 
information. The plan should be put into writing. 

• Make certain that requests for data are neces- 
sary, reasonable, and timely and that the in- 
formation collected can flow readily from local 
records to reports needed by the administrative 
officers at any level of organization. 

• Select items that are needed to meet informa- 
tional needs and that suppliers are capable of 
furnishing. Wherever possible these data items 
should be described in standard terms to ensure 
comparability of information among schools of 
a school system and school systems of a State, 
thus permitting ready communication and gen- 
eration of meaningful statistical totals. Items 
selected should be codable for automatic or 
electronic data processing. 

• Incorporate the data items into appropriate 
information collection forms. These forms 
should be easy to understand, easy to fill in, 
easy to process. The number of forms should 
be kept to a minimum by limiting the number 
of duplicating or overlapping requests and by 
designing forms so that they can be used for 
more than one purpose. 

• Gain the cooperation of all concerned, and at- 
tempt to dispel any unwarranted fears or reser- 
vations. 

• Provide whatever assistance is required by sup- 
liers of data in carrying out tneir responsi- 
ilities. 

• Ensure the accuracy of information at its source 
by helping staff members understand the 
purposes and importance of the information, 
impressing local employees with their respon- 
sibility for accurate information, and instructing 
them in the techniques of accurately collecting 
and processing information. 

• Utilize modern methods for processing infor- 
mation, including appropriate devices and 
procedures; and protect records against inap- 
propriate use and loss through destructive haz- 
ards. 

• Make the transfer from the old to the new 
system in a deliberate and careful manner, 
utilizing, if appropriate, the old and new systems 
concurrently until the new system is effectively 
installed. 

• Keep records up to date at all times, after the 
new system has neen installed. 

• Strive for promptness in forwarding required 
information to other agencies, making possible 
early compilation of their reports and thus 
increasing the timeliness and usefulness of 
these reports. 

• Encourage all who have a stake in the informa- 
tion system — suppliers, collectors, processors, 
and users of the information — to evaluate 

O 




continuously its adequacy and effectiveness 
and to improve it from time to time. 

Development of Records and Reports About 
Curriculum and Instruction 

Instruction is the principal activity of the schools. 
However, while administrators fr;qiiently have a 
quantity of usable information available about 
the finances and pupils of their schools, the) seldom 
have a comparable amount of useful information 
about their instructional programs. 

This handbook provides a means for describing 
selected aspects of curriculum and instruction within 
each of the several levels of organization for in- 
struction, including the school system, individual 
school, the program of studies, self-contained class 
or course, cocurricular activity, section, and service 
activity. For each of these levels there are items or 
categories of information which may be used, as 
appropriate, to describe aspects oi organization, 
administration, instructional content, instructional 
resources, and instructional processes. Table 6 
shows where this information may be located in the 
handbook. 

To illustrate the use of table 6, the ninth 
category of information is "Pupils served.” All 
handbook items about types of pupils served are 
defined in chapter 4 beginning on page 80 and have 
the identification number 09. Chapter 3, with an 
outline of items appropriate for each level of or- 
ganization, contains items about pupils served by a 
school (number 20900) on page 37, by a program of 
studies (number 30900) on page 44, by a given 
course (number 40900) on page 50, and by a given 
section of a course (number 50900) on page 57. 

Among major handbook categories of information 
which can be used in describing curriculum and 
instruction at various levels of organization are the 
following (including their handbook identification 
number^ : 



Item 

Items Describing a School System number 

Identification of school system 1 02 00, 

Type of school system 1 02 41. 

Control of school system 1 02 50. 

Span of compulsory attendance ages 1 03 11 . 

Span of grades in school system 1 03 21. 

Approval status school system. 1 05 10. 

School system time schedule 1 06 00. 

Evaluation and curriculum improvement 1 07 00. 

School system services supporting instruc- 
tion. _ 1 32 00. 

Summary information about aspects of cur- 
riculum and instruction in schools and their 

programs of studies 

Items Describing an Individual School 

Identification of school-. 2 02 00. 

Type of school 2 02 42. 

Span of grades in school 2 03 21. 

Accreditation and/or approval status 2 05 00. 

School time schedule 2 06 00. 

Evaluation and curriculum improvement 2 07 00. 

Evaluating and reporting pupil progress 2 08 00. 

Types of pupils served 2 09 00. 

Requirements for entrance into school 2 10 10. 
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Table 6. — Broad categories of information by level of organization (with page references to chapters 3 and 4) 



Level of organization (chapter 3) 



Category of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



(chapter 4) 



Organization administration : 

01 — ^Specifications 

02 — Identification 

03 — Placement (grades, years, ages) 

04 — Level of difhculty^/ability 

05 — ^Approval/accreditation 

06 — Time elements 

07 — Evaluating and curriculum improvement 

08 — Evaluation and reporting pupil progress. 

09 — Pupils served 

10 — Entrance 

11 — Progress and promotion 

12 — Completion practices 

13 — Instruction 

Instructional content: 

21 — Subject matter 

22 — Treatment of content 

23 — ^Instructional outcomes 

Instructional resources: 

31 — Staff members. 

32 — Services supporting instruction 

33 — Community resources - 

34 — Location of instruction 

35 — Facilities 

36 — Equipment and supplies 

Instructional processes: 

41 — Structure - 

42 — Medium of instruction 

43 — Methods of instruction 

44 — Other procedures for instruction 

Summary information: 

51 — Schools 

52 — ^Facilities 

53 — Programs of studies 

54 — Services supporting instruction 

55 — ^Pupil membership 

56 — Staff members 

57 — Courses 

58 — Cocurricular activities 

59 — Sections 

Other information (99) 



58 

59 
63 
65 

65 

66 
71 
78 
80 

83 

84 
84 
86 

87 

88 

89 

90 
90 
96 

96 

97 
99 

100 

101 

101 

102 

103 

103 

103 

103 

104 
104 

104 

105 
105 
105 



1XX00. 

School 

system 


2XX00. 

School 


3XX00. 

Program 

of 

studies 


4XX00. 
Self-con- 
tained class, 
course, or 
cocurricu- 
lar activity 


5XX00. 
Section or 
service 
activity 








48 


56 


21 


29 


43 


48 


56 


22 


30 




48 


56 








48 


56 


23 


30 


43 


48 




23 


31 


43 


49 


56 


24 


33 


44 


49 






35 


44 


49 


57 




37 


44 


50 


57 




37 


45 


50 


57 




37 










38 


45 


50 


57 


27 








57 






46 


51 










51 








46 


51 


57 








52 


57 


27 


39 








28 


42 










42 


46 


52 


57 




42 




52 


57 






46 


53 






42 


46 


54 










54 


57 








54 


57 








55 




29 










29 










29 


42 








29 




46 






29 


42 


47 


55 




29 


42 


47 


55 






42 


47 








42 


47 












55 




29 


42 


47 


55 


57 



Note. — The 2 numbers preceding headings under "category of information** provide the basis for locating items of ir.formation in chapter 4; inserting these 
two numbers in place of in the numbers under *'level of organization** generates new numbers which are the basis for locating items in chapter 3. 



Requirements and recognition for graduation 

or completion. 

School services supporting instruction 

Summ«r}r inlormut'on about aspects of cur- 
riculum and instruction in programs of 
studies, courses, and cocurricular activities 
provided by the school 

Items Describing a Program of Studies 

Identification of program of studies 

Type of program of studies 

Type of occupational program. 

Area(s) of major specialization 

Area (s ) of minor specialization 

Accreditation and/or approval status.. 

Pupils served by program of studies 

Requirements for entrance into program of 

studies 

Requirements and recognition for successful 

completion 

Summary information about courses in pro- 
gram of studies, related cocurricular ar> 



Item 
numl)er 
2 12 00 . 
2 32 00. 



3 02 00. 
3 02 43. 
3 21 43. 
3 21 41. 
3 21 42. 
3 05 00. 
3 09 00. 

3 10 10. 

3 12 00. 







tivities, related services, and staff members Item 
involved. — number 

Items Describing a Self-contained Class or 
Course 

Identification information.. 4 02 00. 

Grade or year placement 4 03 00. 

Position in sequence of classes or courses 4 03 52 . 

Level of difficulty 4 04 10. 

Time schedule 4 06 00. 

Credit or noncredit 4 08 20. 

Pupils served 4 09 00. 

Requirements for entrance... 4 10 10. 

Required or elective. 4 10 20. 

Requirements and recognition for successful 

completion.- 4 12 00. 

Subject matter 4 21 00. 

Planned instructional outcomes 4 23 00. 

Structure of course 4 41 00. 

Principal medium of instruction 4 42 00. 

Principal methods of instruction.. 4 43 00. 

Summary information about sections, pupils. 



and staff members 
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Table 7. — Illustrative descriptions of self-contained classes and courses utilizing items of information from instructional program handbook 
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A few detailed items of information have been 
selected to illustrate in table 7 the manner in which 
specific self-contained classes and courses may be 
described for various levels of organization. A 
description of a different class or course is included 
in each vertical column. For example, the combina- 
tion of items in the third column describes a general 
science course in the eighth grade of a junior high 
school. If desired, such a description may be ex- 
tended considerabl}^, using the items of this hand- 
book. Descriptions of items in boldface letters are 
included in chapters 5 and 6 while descriptions of 
the other items may be located in chapters 3 and 4; 
the identification numbers may be used to locate 
the terminology and definitions or descriptions in 
these chapters. 



Item 

Items Describing a Cocurriciilar Activity number 

Identification information 4 02 00. 

Grade or year placement 4 03 00. 

Level of ability required 4 04 20. 

Time schedule. — 4 06 00. 

Pupils served- 4 09 00. 



Item 

number 

Requirements for entrance 4 10 10. 

Requirements and recognition for successful 

completion 4 12 00. 

Content of cocurricular activity. 4 21 30. 

Planned outcomes for pupils 4 23 00. 

Principal methods of instruction or direction. - 4 43 00. 

Summary information about pupils and staff 
members involved 

Items Describing a Section 

Specifications for section 5 01 00. 

Section identification information 5 02 00. 

Time schedule for section 5 06 00. 

Pupils scheduled into section 5 09 00. 

Teacher or other staff member assigned to 

section 5 31 00. 

Location of instruction 5 34 00. 

Instructional equipment and supplies. 5 36 00. 

Items Describing a Service Activity 

Specifications for service. - 5 01 00. 

Service identification information. - 5 02 00. 

Time schedule for service 5 06 00. 

Persons receiving service 5 09 00. 

Staff member assigned to service. 5 31 00. 

Location of service. 5 34 00. 

Equipment and supplies.. 5 36 00. 



Table 8.— Illustrative portion of checklist indicating subject matter provided within a school system having 

elementary and secondary schools only 



Type of instructional program^ 



Social Sciences/Social Studies 



Elementary 



History - — 

American History (including Canada, Latin America, 

and United States) 

Local History 

Modern History 

State History 

United States History 

Western Civilization 

Nonwestem History 

World Civilization 

World History 

Other History (specify) 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Secondary 



Junior college 



Adult education 



Humanities. 



X 



Philosophy 

Ethics 

History of Philoscmhy 

Introduction to Philosophy 

Logic 

Metaphysics 

Philos^hy of Religion. 

Other Philosophy (specify). 

Political Science - 

American Government 

Comparative Systems.. 

Contemporary World Affairs. 

International Relations.. 

Political Parties and Public Opinion 

Political Socialization 

Political Theory 

Other Political Science (specify) 



Psychology 

Developmental Psychology 

Educational Psychology 

Etc 



X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



*The insertion of an ''X** following a subject-matter heading indicates that this aspect of subject matter is provided within the school system in the type 
of instructional program indicated. 
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Average difficulty Modules of time Structure of course 

Above-average difficulty Minutes per week Core units 

Below-average difficulty Days of week Separate subject: discrete course 

For mentally retarded Number of weeks Evaluation procedures 



Table 9- — Illustrative portion of checklist indicating subject matter provided within an elementary school, 

grades K-8 



Social Sciences/Social Studies 



Check **X" If provided 



Or, indicate grade level 



Anthropology 

Archeology 

Cultural Anthropology 

Ethno^aphy 

Ethnology 

Ethnoscience 

Physical Anthropology 

Other Anthropology (specify) 



X 

X 

X 



8 

8 

8 



Area Studies (multidisciplinary) 

Areas beyond the united States 

Afnca 

Asia 

Australasia 

Canada 

Europe 

Latin America 

Middle East 

Soviet 

Other Areas Beyond the United States (specify) 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



K-5, 7 
5,7 
5 
7 
7 
5 
5 
5 
7 
7 



Regions of the United States 

Midwest 

North Central. 

Northeast 

Northwest 

Southeast. 

Southwest 

Other Regions of the United States (specify) 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



Small Areas. 

Home State 

Local community 

School community 

Neighborhood 

Other Small Area (specify) 

Other area studies (specify) 

Citizenship Education 

Conservation (Environmental Education) 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 



K-3 

3,4 

1,2 

K-2 

K,1 



K-8 

4,7 



Figure 2 provides an illustration of the close 
relationship that exists between "Items of Informa- 
tion About the Organization, Administration, Con- 
tent, Resources, and Processes of Instruction” 
(classified in chapter 3 and defined or described in 
chapter 4), and "Items of Information About Sub- 
ject Matter and Cocurricular Activities” (Classified 
in chapter 5 and defined or described in chapter 6). 

Contemporary World Affairs^ classified (as item 
number 15.11 03 00 00) in chapter 5 and described 
in chapter 6 in the Political Science category of the 
Social Sciences/Social Studies subject-matter area, 
may serve as an example for relating items of in- 
formation from chapters 3 and 4 to an item about 
subject matter. The narrative description of Con- 
temporary World Affairs^ the "Subject Matter” in 
figure 2, may be enhanced by relating to it selected 
items from chapters 3 and 4, the peripheral items 
in figure 2, such as: 

Treatment of content: survey of area (item 42200.05). 

Planned instructional outcome: appreciations and atti- 
tudes (item 42300.02 )• 

Pupils served by course: normal range of pupils (item 
30950.10). 



Grade placement: grade 12 (item 20321.12). 

Level of difficulty: average difficulty (item 40410.10). 

Time segment in daily session : single class period (item 
^686-13). 

Principal methods of instruction: discussion, lecture 
and seminar (items 44300.05, 44300.13, and 44300.23). 

Principal medium of instruction: direct pupil-teacher 
interaction — single teacher (item 44211.10). 

Teaching procedures within class: basis for grouping 
pupils — interests; arrangement of course content — sep- 
arate subject (items 44420.30 and 44110.10). 

An overview of subject matter available through- 
out a school system may be indicated in the columns 
of the pages of chapter 5, as is illustrated in table 8 
and described in the introduction to chapter 5 on 
page 107. This type of chart also may be used to 
describe instruction, provided by the school system 
central staff, which would be included under item 
11310, Instruction on Systemwide Basis. An exten- 
sion of this type of chart, as is illustrated in table 9, 
may be used to describe all the subject matter pro- 
vided within a single school. Information on such 
charts for the various schools of a school system may 
provide the source of information used in completing 
the systemwide chart illustrated in table 8. 
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Relating Information About Curriculum and 
Instruction to Other Areas of Educational 
Information 

For purposes of simplicity or convenience, in- 
formation about education frequently is organized 



into broad recordkeeping areas referred to by terms 
such as financial accounting, property accounting, 
^taf[ accounting, and pupil accounting. In a total 
information system, all such areas are interrelated, 
or will be ultimately. These interrelationships are 
illustrated in figure 3. 
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The top surface of the model in figure 3 indicates 
large blocks of information about pupils, staff, 
property, and the instructional program (curriculum 
and instruction). The block for curriculum and in- 
struction is subdivided in this model into instruc- 
toinal processes, services, content, and administra- 
tion/organization. The horizontal slices of the model 
indicate how specific organizational units — such as 
given school systems, schools, courses, cocurricular 
activities, and sections — are described in terms of 
information about the instructional program, prop- 
erty, staff, and pupils. Information about 'pupils, 
staff, property, and the instructional program thus is 
interrelated in describing specific organizational 
units. 

Characteristics of property (that is — land, build- 
ings, equipment, ana supplies), staff members, and 
services may be described in terms of their cost or 
value, as is suggested by the dollar sign bracketing 
these areas in figure 3. 

Measures Involving Curriculum and In^ 
struction 

As referred to in this handbook, a measure related 
to curriculum and instruction is any quantitative 
information about a school, school system, or other 
reporting unit (e.g., a type of self-contained class 
or course, an intermediate administrative unit, or 
a State) which concerns curriculum and instruction 
and frequently is related to one or more items of 
information about pupils, staff, property, finances, 
and time. Such measures describe the quantity or 
extent of given elements affecting an instructional 
program and are used for making comparisons among 
similar administrative units. Measures involving cur- 
riculum and instruction may be compared when 
they — 

* are based on standardized items of information; 

• apply to comparable administrative units (e.g.. 



similar schools, school districts, intermediate 
adminsitrative units, or States); 

* involve comparable time elements; and 

* are computed by comparable processes. 

Table 10 illustrates the manner in which items 
and areas of information might be interrelated as 
''measures” to describe an asj'ect of the operation of 
a single school. If desired, similar comparisons may 
be made for information about a school system, 
program of studies, self-contained class, course, 
cocurricular activity, section, or service activity. 
Though many of the items included in such measures 
are not defined in this handbook, they sometimes 
are used in making judgments about the adequacy or 
appropriateness of aspects of the instructional 
program. 

Among measures involving curriculum and in- 
struction are the following, many of which are 
described in the glossary. These numerous measures 
may be scanned in selecting those which might be 
useful for given purposes in given situations. 

General Curriculum Measures 

Number of schools offering a given course. 

Percentage of schools offering a given course. 

Number of schools offering a given program of studies. 

Percentage of schools offering a given program of studies. 

Number of schools providing a given service. 

Percentage of schools providing a given service. 

Number of school systems providing a given service. 

Percentage of school systems providing a given service. 

Number of sections for given courses. 

Number of sections for given self-contained classes. 

Pupil Measures 

Average daily attendance. 

Average daily membership. 

Average number of children per local basic administra- 
tive unit. 

Average number of children per attendance area. 

Average membership per school. 

Percentage of total excess public school membership. 

Percentage of pupils in nonpublic schools. 

Number of pupus in system, school, program of studies, 
or course having given characteristics. 



Table 10.— Some interrelationships among selected illustrative itenns of information pertaining to a 400-pupil 

elementary school 



Category of information 


Property 


Staff 


Quantity and unit 


A facility category 
(e.g.. 1 elementary 
school) 


An equipment 
category (e.g., 10 
slide projectors) 


Total supplies 


A supply category 
(e.g., 2,500 
textbooks) 


An assignment 
category (e.g., IS 
classroom 
teachers)^ 


Expenditure: 

Total. 

Per unit 

Per pupil 

Per classroom teacher’ 


$750,000 

750,000 

50,000 


$800 

80 

2 

53 


$10,000 

25 

667 


$9,000 

4 

23 

600 


$125,000 

8,333 

313 

8,333 


Units per pupil 








6.3 




or 

Pupils per unit 


400 


40 




26.7 








Units per classroom teacher’ 








167 




or 

Classroom teachers’ per unit 


15 


1.5 













^ Full*tiine equivalency of assignments. 
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Percentage of pupils in system, school, program of studies, 
or course having given characteristics. 

Median age of pupils. 

Percentage of exceptional children in special classes or 
schools. 

Percentage of total membership being provided apprO' 
priate special education. 

Number of pupils enrolled in a given course. 

Precentage of pupils participating in various activities. 

Percentage of a given pupil group (e.g., pupils in grade 11, 
or in an occupational program) enrolled in a given 
course. 

Number of pupils enrolled in a given program of studies. 

Percentage oi pupils enrolled in a given program of 
studies. 

Pupil membership in school system. 

Pupil membership by school level. 

Pupil membership in a given school. 

Pupil membership by grade. 

Percentage of attendance. 

Number of pupils completing a grade. 

Number of pupils completing high school. 

Number of pupils graduating Uom high school, by type 
of program of studies. 

Number of junior college graduates, by type of program 
of studies and by area of specialization. 

Percentage of graduates in a given program of studies. 

Percentage of graduates who had a given course. 

Percentage of nigli school graduates who completed 
courses in given subject areas. 

Percentage of pupils currently enrolled in courses in 
various subject areas. 

Average class size, by grade of self-contained class. 

Average class size, by subject matter area of course. 

Number of pupils completing a grade. 

Percentage of pupils making normal progress. 

Percentage of pupils promoted. 

Number of pupils advanced at an accelerated rale. 

Number of pupils not promoted (or retained). 

Percentage of pupils not promoted (or retained ). 

Pupil-Staff Measures 

Pupil-teacher ratia 

Pupil -classroom teacher ratio. 

Classroom teachers per 1,000 pupils in average daily 
membership. 

Pupil-teacher ratio, by subject matter of course. 

Teachers per 1,000 pupils in average daily membership 

Teachers other than classroom teachers per 1,000 pupils 
in average daily membership. 

Pupil-counselor ratio. 

Pupil-school librarian ratio. 

Pupil -nurse ratio. 

Pupil-principal ratio. 

Pupil-professional educational staff ratio. 

Professional educational staff per 1,000 pupils in average 
daily membership. 

Pupil -total staff ratio. 

Staff Measures 

Percentage of self-contained class sections taught by 
certified staff members. 

Percentage of course sections taught by certified staff 
members (by subject matter). 

Teacher-instructional supervisor ratio. 

Percentage of schools having a certified librarian (by 
school level). 

Percentage of classroom teachers having given character- 
istics. 

Pupil-Property Measures 

Pupils per acre. 

Library books per pupil. 

Pupil capacity of a school plane. 

Excess membership in public schools. 

Percentage of total excess public school membership. 

Property Measures 

Percentage of secondary schools having a language 
laboratory. 

Percentage of course sections in foreign languages 
utilizing a language laboratory. 



Percentage of physics (or chemistry) course sections 
utilizing a physics (or chemistry) laboratory. 

Average number of self-contained classes jier record 
player. 

Percentage of schools having a library (by school level ). 

Number of schools having facilities for a given aspect of 
the instructional program. 

Percentage of schools having facilities for a given as])ect 
of the instructional program. 

Number and percentage of schools having facilities which 
are inadequate for a given aspect of the instructional 
program. 

Financial Measures 

Current expenditures ]>er ])upil. 

Current expenditures per pupil in ADA, by school level, 
by term. 

Current expenditures per ])upil in ADM, by school level, 
by term. 

Current expenditures per pupil per day (ADA) 

Current expenditures per pupil per day (ADM). 

Current expenditures per pupil per hour course meets 
(adult education). 

Evaluation of Quality 

The need arises at times for schools, school sys- 
tems, accreditation associations, and other agencies 
to undertake an evaluation of the quality of the 
instructional program of a given school c. school 
system. There are at least three types of evaluation, 
including (1) satisfying minimum or basic legal 
requirements, sometimes referred to as "approval,” 
(2) determining the extent to which set standards of 
quality surpassing minimum legal requirements 
are met, sometimes referred to as "accreditation,” 
and (3) determining the extent to which specified 
local needs and objectives are being met or have 
been met. In all three types the basis for evaluation 
or assessment is comprised of predetermined re- 
quirements, standards, or objectives to which actual 
performance is compared.^ 

The items presented in chapters 3 and 4 are 
quantitative in nature. They may be used to indi- 
cate whether or not given conditions exist within 
a school or school system; when totaled (as for pupils 
of a school or schools of a school system) they are 
an indication of the extent to which given conditions 
exist. 

To make a judgment of quality, an evaluator 
must first ascertain whether or not a condition or 
practice exists and the extent to which it exists 
(the quantitative element mentioned above), and 
then apply a subjective value judgment as to the 
appropriateness, adequacy, and effectiveness of the 
condition or practice. This may be done by rating 
each condition or practice as "satisfactory” or 
"unsatisfactory”; "superior,” "average,” or "poor” 
(or "needs improvement”); or on a numerical con- 
tinuum (for example, "0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5”) in which 
each rating is combined with other ratings of re- 
lated conditions, perhaps with weightings for some 
ratings, for a total score. 

The purposes of this handbook are limited to 
providing the means for identifying or describing 
selected practices and conditions, singly and in 



* See also the iiitrodiietionB to the X0700 Series on p. 71 and to the X0500 
Series on p, 65, 
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combination; any desired or required value judg- 
ments must be provided from some other source. 

For purposes of evaluation of quality, the types 
of quantitative information included above as 
^^‘measures” frequently are used in conjunction with 
the following types of information (many of which 
encompass items of chapter 4) in the statement of re- 

J uirements, standards, or objectives as well as in the 
etermination of the extent to which any such re- 

S uirementB, standards, or objectives have been satis - 
ed or met: 



• Location of school system (including region of 
the country and size, e.g., rural, village, town, 
or large city) 

• Characteristics of community (including oc- 
cupational structure of community; educational 
level of parents; cooperation of schools with 
community agencies; community attitude to- 
ward schools; local problems, e.g., juvenile 
delinquency, civil rights, and unemployment; 
and community planning for improvement of 
housing, recreation, and health needs) (See item 
X0710.30 and the X3300 Series of chapter 4.) 

• Community resources (including the facilities, 
agencies, ousiness, and persons outside the 
schools in the community that may be, or are, 
used by the schools for their educative values) 
(See the X3300 Series.) 

• Characteristics of school system (e.g., size, 
organization, and effectiveness of administra- 
tion) (See the 10000 Series of chapter 3.) 
Characteristics and needs of pupils (including 
the composition of pupil groups as indicated 
by numbers and proportions of pupils according 
to sex; age; race; range and median of mental 
ability; other psychological factors; physical 
factors; school placement; enrollments for a 
full or less than full course load; regularity of 
attendance; educational and career intentions; 
range of school performance; standardized test 
results; performance on nationwide scholarship 
examinations; scholarship awards; awards made 
on a regional basis; nonschool performance; 
postschool performance; and mobility or sta- 
bility) (See item X0710.50 and the X0900 
Series of chapter 4.) 

• The curriculum itself (including, for illustration, 
adequacy of scope and sequence, comprehen- 
siveness or variety of offerings, remedial work, 
introductory or survey courses, work-study 
courses, evening courses for dropouts, courses 
for postgraduates, depth of study in given sub- 
ject matter as illustrated by advanced placement 
courses, cocurricular activities, indications of 
meaningful innovation and experimentation, 
nature of olriectives for which provisiai is 
made, use of appropriate teaching processes 
such as team teacning and independent study, 
adequacy and effectiveness of services sup- 
porting instruction, and articulation between 
successive schools and with out-of-school a- 
gencies) 

• Characteristics of the instructional staff (e.g.. 




number, preparation, experience, certification 
status, morale, assignments, and teaching 
load or pupil load) (See item X0752.10.) 
Services supporting instruction (including their 
nature, appropriateness, accessibility, adequacy, 
frequency of use, and effectiveness of manage- 
ment) (See item X0752.20 and the X3200 
Series.) 

Facilities, including built-in equipment (con- 
sidering, ^ for example, quantities, adequacy, 
accessibility^ and frequency of use) (See the 
X3500 Series.) 

Movable equipment, including library books 
(considering, for example, their appropriate- 
ness, quantities, adequacy, accessibility, and 
frequency of use, and including the number of 
books in the library and the number added to 
the library during the preceding year) (See the 
X36000 Series.) 

Supplies, including textbooks and films (con- 
sidering, for example, their appropriateness, 
quantities, adequacy, and frequency of use, 
and including the number of periodical and 
newspaper subscriptions) (See the X3600 
Series). 

Finances (including the sources of funds, extent 
of financial resources, assessed valuation per 
pupil, amount and proportion of budget ap- 
propriations for the instructional program as a 
whole and for various aspects of the instruc- 
tional program, and the actual expenditures 
for the various budget items) (See Handbook 
II.)2 

Salaries and salary schedule (including the 
appropriateness and adequacy of the salary 
schedule for classroom teachers and for other 
categories of the instructional staff, and the 
distribution of classroom teachers according 
to selected salary categories) 

Evaluation and curriculum improvement ac- 
tivities (See the X0700 Series.) 



Use of Information About Curriculum and 
Instruction in Research and Experimentation 

The widespread implementation of the items of 
information in this handbook will result in the availa- 
bility of vast quantities of comparable information 
which might be utilized for research purposes. In- 
formation most valuable for all purposes becomes 
available when comparable information is used 
within the schools and is forwarded, as required, 
to other agencies such as local school systems. State 
education agencies, other State agencies and as- 
sociations, the United States Office of Education, 
other Federal agencies, and national associations. 

Although in the development of this handbook 
use of the classification system for research was not 
a primary concern, it may be noted that when 



2 Paul L. Reason and Alpheus L, White, Financial Accounting for Local 
and State School Systems: Standard Receipt arul Expenditure Accounts, Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1957. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, State Educational Records 
and Reports Series: Handbook 11, Bulletin 1957, No. 4. 
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quantities of comparable information are available 
in computer or other storage facilities, they may be 
tapped with comparative ease for making meaning- 
ful totals and for comparing different variables. The 
use of agreed-on handbook items in local school 
systems will aid in eliminating duplication of re- 
quests for information from different sources and save 
time in obtaining the needed information. These com- 
mon items may serve as guides to researchers, pro- 
viding some indication as to what items of informa- 
tion might be available and in what form. Use of 
these items will provide greater opportunity for 
meaningful research for various types of govern- 
mental agencies at all levels, nongovernmental 
organizations of various scopes of operation, or- 
ganizations of school systems, foundations operating 
in the fieM of education, accrediting associations, 
and college and university personnel. 

As an illustration of the possible use of these 
comparable items in experimentation, personnel 
of the local school system might test hypotheses 
about factors of significance in the learning process 
by identifying for given pupil groups, educational 
"input” items which vary (e.g., teacher qualifica- 
tions, teacher personality, teaching methods, or- 



ganization of classes, length and frequency of 
classes, variations in instructional content, and use 
of various instructional resources) to learn which of 
these factors have significant effect upon the edu- 
cational "output” (as indicated by the performance 
of pupils in school, outside of school, and after leaving 
the school). Certain of these input items might be 
identified in this way as being ’^crucial,” or as 
factors which significantly influence the quality of 
education. Needless to say, this illustration goes 
somewhat beyond current practice and well beyond 
the scope of the specifics or intent of this handbook. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

An orientation to this handbook and uses to which 
its items of information may be put has been in- 
cluded in chapters 1 and 2. The next chapter in- 
cludes a classification of items of information which 
may be used to describe aspects of the organization, 
administration, content, resources, and process of 
curriculum and instruction. These items are defined 
in chapter 4. Subject-matter areas are included in 
chapters 5 and 6. 
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Classification of Items of Information About Curriculum and Instruction 



Items of information describing significant aspects 
of the organization, administration, content, re- 
sources, and processes of curriculum and instruction 
are classified in this chapter according to levels of 
organization and selected categories of information. 
They are identified by a numbering system which 
reflects these categories and are appropriate for 
all types of schools and school systems. Definitions 
of these items are found in chapter 4 on the pages 
indicated in this chapter under the column heading 
Definition Page Number, Items used to describe the 
subject matter of instructional programs are pre- 
sen ted in chapters 5 and 6. 

An item of Information About Curriculum and 
Instruction: Definition 

An item of information, as defined for vise in this 
handbook, is a descriptive heading under which is 
recorded information about curriculum and instruc- 
tion. This heading may be (a) a broad categorical 
heading with a structured set of subheadings; (b) a 
broad categorical heading without a structured set 
of subheadings, under which a specified type of 
information is recorded; or (c) a heading of limited 
scope under which specific information is recorded. 
These headings, and the entries under them, form 
the basis for records and reports about curriculum 
and instruction. 

Little attempt is made to distinguish between 
those categories of information from which a single 
multiple-clioice item should be selected for report 
purposes and those catgeories from which two or more 
items may be chosen; such a distinction should be 
inchtded, however, on any form used for the col- 
lection of these items. 

The items of this chapter reflect five levels of 
organization — (1) the school system as a whole; 
(2) an individual school; (3) a program of studies; 
(4) a general self-contained class, course, or cocur- 
ricular activity; and (5) a specific section or an in- 
structional service activity. Information about the 



smaller units of organization may be combined with 
other similar information to describe, in summary, 
aspects of larger units, e.g., information about a 
specific section of "Freshman English” may be 
combined with information about other similar 
sections in the school or throughout the school 
system. Items presented for smaller units of organi- 
zation may be used to describe activities provided 
directly by the school system rather than by a 
school (e.g., a systemwide orchestra, or a special 
class in science meeting once a week for gifted fifth- 
graders). 

The items are not intended to describe school 
board policy, but are intended to provide a means to 
reflect instructional practices at all levels within the 
local school system. These items may be used to 
indicate what is being done in the various classrooms 
and schools and may reflect, in this way, the im- 
plementation of policy. 

Recommended and Optional Items 

Information about instructional programs is es- 
sential for individual schools and school systems 
throughout the United States and its outlying areas. 
Those items of information which are basic and are 
therefore recommended as needed for operating most 
schools and local school systems are identified in this 
chapter by the designation Those items of 

information which are important and may be col- 
lected and maintained at the option of individual schools 
and school systems are identified by the designation 
"Op.”^ Additional items may be collected and main- 
tained by individual schools and school systems at 
their own option as needed for their own purposes. 
Where a school system has a need to expand its 
system of information about curriculum and in- 



‘ ARBigiiud on the baBiM of contienMiB uiiiong repretfentaUveH of groups par- 
ticipating in tlic development of this handbook (sec p. vii), the deeignationfi 
*'Rec** and identify itcmK uf information (not practices) coneidered 

most important for the sound operation of schools, and probably rellect to 
an extent the frenueney of use of these ileriis. 
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struction, the expansion should be done in such a 
way that any additional items of information are 
readily classifiable under the headings presented in 
this handbook. 

The use of the designations ’^Rec” and is 

not intended to prescribe practice; it is intended to 
provide guidance to persons and groups establishing 
or reviewing their systems of information about 
curriculum and instruction. 

Information According to Type of Instructional 
Program 

Designations for the columns on the right-hand 
side of pages, beginning on page 29? are used to indi- 
cate the types of instructional programs to which 
specific items apply (i.e., elementary school instruc- 
tional program, secondary school instructional pro- 
gram, instructional program for college credit, and 
adult education instructional program). The items 
of information on pages 21 to 29 refer to the entire 
school system and therefore are not identified with 
any such type of program. 

Identification Numbers 

The numbers appearing at the left of the items of 
information included in this chapter are for identi- 
fication purposes, for locating items within the 
classification structure of the chapter. 

The items are organized primarily on the basis 



of level of organization, the first digit of the numher 
representing the level. ^ The second and third digits 
represent the major category of iiiforniation, and 
provide the basis for the organization of items in 
chapter 4,^ The digits following represent sub- 
divisions of these categories. 

Those iiuiiibers without inlegeis to the right of 
the decimal point serve to identify general cate- 
gories of information. Many of these categories 
contain subdivisions which are quite specific. 

Those identification numbers with integers to the 
right of the decimal point serve to identify items of 
information which are liinited in scope and specific. 
Each item of this type appears with one or more 
related items under a categorical heading. Such 
items may be used either in combinaiitm or as al- 
ternatives, according to the infon nation needs of 
the school or school system. 

The numbering of broad categories and specific 
items can provide the foundation for a coding system. 
Those items having identification numbers with 
digits to the right of the decimal point are multiple- 
choice items and may be used with appropriate 
adaptations as a code in the processing, storage, re- 
trieval, and transmission of items of information 
about curriculum and instruction. Suidi a code may 
be used by local and State seliooi systems for both 
manual and antoinatcd methods of data processing. 



2 l =Rchn«l nyRlem; 2=w;htw»l; H=proKrai« i»( 1 =Ael(-roiUauiKtl 

claHH. rnurHC or cnciirriculur artivily; 5 or iiiHtriirtinnal nerviee 

activity. 

^ThcHC major catcftnricH arc outlined on p. 1 and p. 10. 



ITEMS DESCRIBING A SCHOOL SYSTEM 10000 Scries 



A school system comprises all the schools and sup- 
porting seiwices controlled by a board of education 
or by any other organization which operates one or 
more schools. Items of information included in the 
10000 Series may be used to describe those aspects 
of curriculum and instruction of a school system 
that (a) are centrally administered and are system- 
wide in scope, (b) involve all schools of the system 
having a given type of instructional program, or 
(c) involve a portion of the school system which is 
larger than one school but less than all schools 
having a given type of instructional program. 



In those instances in which a program of studies, 
course, or cocurricular activity is organized cen- 
trally for qualified pupils of more than one school 
of the school system, items of information may be 
drawn as appropriate from the 20000, 30000, 40000, 
and 50000 Series — or from chapter 6 — and included 
in the 11310 Series, 

A school system comprised of a single school is 
identified under item 10260.50; items of information 
which can be used to describe practices within 
such :: school are included in the 20000 Series. 



Classification of items of information 



Definition Recommended 
page No. or optional 



1 02 00. IDENTIFICATION OF SCHOOL SYSTEM 



1 02 11 . 
1 02 21 . 
1 02 31. 
1 02 41. 



School system name- 

Standard school system number or code 

School system location 

Type of school system 



1 02 41.10 
1 02 41 .20 
1 02 41.30 
1 02 41.40 



State department of education... 

Other State education agency 

Intermediate administrative unit. 
Local public school system 



59 




59 


Kec 


59 


Jlcc. 


59 


Op 


59 


S9 


Uee 


59 


ilee 


59 


Hcc 


60 


Hec 
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Classification of items of information 



1 SCHOOL SYSTEM— Continued 



1 


02 


41.41 


1 


02 


41.42 


1 


02 


41.43 


1 


02 


41.44 


1 


02 


41.51 


1 


02 


41.52 


1 


02 


41.53 


1 


02 


43.54 


1 


02 


41.55 


1 


02 


41.59 


1 


02 


41 .60 


1 


02 


41.70 


1 


02 


41.90 


1 


02 


50. 


1 


02 


51. 


1 


02 


51.10 


1 


02 


51.20 


1 


02 


51.30 


1 


02 


51.40 


1 


02 


51.50 


1 


02 


51.60 


1 


02 


51.70 


1 


02 


51.80 


1 


02 


51.90 


1 


02 


52. 


1 


02 


52.10 


1 


02 


52.20 


1 


02 


52.30 


1 


02 


53. 


1 


02 


54. 


1 


02 


54.10 


1 


02 


54.90 


1 


02 


59. 


1 


02 


60. 


1 


02 


60.10 


1 


02 


60.20 


1 


02 


60.30 


1 


02 


60.40 


1 


02 


60.50 


1 


02 


60.90 


1 


03 


00. 


1 


03 


11. 


1 


03 


11.05 


1 


03 


11.06 


1 


03 


11.07 


1 


03 


11.08 


1 


03 


11.09 


1 


03 


11.10 


1 


03 


11.11 


1 


03 


11.12 


1 


03 


11.13 


1 


03 


11.14 


1 


03 


11.15 


1 


03 


11.16 


1 


03 


11.17 


1 


03 


11.18 


1 


03 


11.19 


1 


03 


11.20 


1 


03 


11.21 


1 


03 


11.30 


1 


03 


11.40 


1 


03 


11.50 


1 


03 


11.99 




o 




ERIC 





Doep not operate any school.. 

Opei*ates area school for vocational or technical education only 

Operates area school for special education only 

Operates a single one-teacner school 

Operates elementary school (s) 

Operates middle school(s) 

Operates secondary school (s) 

Operates junior college 

Provides adult education 

Operates other type of school 

Segment of local public school system 

Nonpuhlic school system 

Other unit. 

Control of school system 

Public control 

Local education agency 

City or municipal government. 

Township government 

County government 

Other local public agency 

State government 

FederS government. 

Combination 

Other public agency 

Nonpublic control 

Independent of church, nonprofit. 

Religious group 

Proprietary 

Combined [Uiblic and iioiipublic control 

Control by an institution 

College or university 

Other institution 

Other control 

Scope of central administration 

Central administration for entire system 

Administration for geographic areas 

Central administration for given level or type of school 

Autonomous schools 

Single school 

Other administrative arrangement. 

SPAN OF AGES AND GRADES IN SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Span of compulsory attendance ages 

5 years old 

6 years old 

7 years old 

8 years old 

9 years old 

10 years old 

11 years old 

12 years old 

13 years old.^ 

14 years old 

15 years old. 

16 years old 

17 years old 

18 years old 

19 years old 

20 years old _ 

21 years old _ 

Over 21 years old 

No compulsory education requirement. 

No permissive attendance provision 

No age limit 



Definition 
page No. 


Recommended 
or optional 


60 


Rec 


60 


Ree 


60 


Ucc 


60 


Rec 


60 


Rec 


60 


Rec 


60 


Rec 


60 


Rec 


60 


Rec 


60 


Rec 


60 


Rec 


60 


Rec 


60 


Rec 


62 




62 




62 


Rec 


62 


Rec 


62 


Rec 


62 


Rec 


62 


Rec 


62 


Rec 


62 


R. 


62 


Rec 


63 


Rec 


63 




63 


Re<* 


63 


Ree 


63 


Rec 


63 


Rec 


63 




63 


Rec 


63 


Rec 


63 


Rec 


63 




63 


Rec 


63 


Rec 


63 


Rec 


63 


Rec 


63 


Rec 


63 


Rec 


63 




64 




64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 
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Classification of items of information 



1 06 11.10 
1 06 11.20 
11.30 
11.40 
11.80 



1 06 
1 06 
1 06 
1 06 11.90 



1 SCHOOL SYSTEM“Continued 

1 03 12 . Span of permissive attendance ages 

1 03 21. Lowest and highest grades in school system 

1 05 00. APPROVAL OF SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

1 05 10. Approval status 

1 05 10.10 Approved 

1 05 10.20 Warning or probation — 

1 05 10.30 Approval denied — 

1 05 jO. 40 Application in process — 

1 05 10.50 Approval not requested 

1 05 10.60 Approval not available 

1 05 20 . Approving agency 

1 05 20.10 State department of education 

1 05 20.20 Other State agency 

1 05 20.90 Other agency 

1 06 00. SCHOOL SYSTEM TIME SCHEDULE 

1 06 10. School year 

1 06 11 . Division of school year 

Regular school term and summer school term 

Regular school term only 

Three trimesters 

Four quarters 

Combination 

Other division 

1 06 '20 . Regular school term. 

1 06 21 . Division of regular school term 

1 06 22 . Calendar months in regidar school term 

1 06 22 .01 1 month or less. 

1 06 22.02 2 months 

1 06 22 . 03 3 months 

1 06 22.04 4 to 6 months 

1 06 22.05 7 months 

1 06 22.06 8 months 

1 06 22.07 9 months 

1 06 22.08 10 months 

1 06 22.09 11 or 12 months 

1 06 23. Equivalent weeks in regular school term 

1 06 23 .09 Less than 30 weeks 

1 06 23.39 30 weeks 

1 06 23 .31 31 weeks 

1 06 23.32 32 weeks 

1 06 23 .33 33 weeks 

1 06 23.34 34 weeks 

1 06 23.35 35 weeks 

1 06 23 .36 36 weeks 

1 06 23.37 37 weeks.. 

1 06 23.38 38 weeks 

1 06 23 .39 39 weeks — 

1 06 23 .40 40 weeks, 

1 06 23 .41 41 weeks 

1 06 23 .42 42 weeks.. 

1 06 23 .43 43 weeks. 

1 06 23.44 44 weeks 

1 06 23.89 More than 44 weeks 

1 06 24 . Days in session in regular school term 

1 06 24.01 Less than 160 days.. 

1 06 24.02 160-169 days... 



Deftuition 
page No. 


Reco 

or 


64 


Rec 


64 


Rec 


65 




66 




66 


Rec 


66 


Rec 


66 


Rec 


66 


Rec 


66 


Rec 


66 


Rcc 


66 




66 


Rec 


66 


Rcc 


66 


Rec 


66 




66 




66 




66 


Rcc 


66 


Rcc 


66 


Rcc 


66 


llee 


66 


Rcc 


67 


Rec 


67 




67 


Op 


67 




67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


0|, 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


0|. 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 


Op 


67 




67 


R<-c 


67 


Rcc 
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Recommended 
or optional 



Classification of items of information 



1 SCHOOL SYSTEM-4:ontiiuied 



06 24.03 
06 24.04 
06 24.05 
06 24.06 
06 24.07 
06 24 08 
06 24.09 



170-174 days. 

r 5-179 days 

180-184 days. 

] 85-189 days 

190-199 days 

200-209 days 

More than 209 days. 



1 06 30. 

1 06 32. 
1 06 33. 



Summer school term. 



Calendar months in summer school term. 
Calendpi* weeks in summer school term. _ 



1 06 33.02 
1 06 33.03 
1 06 33.04 
1 06 33.05 
1 06 33.06 
1 06 33.07 
1 06 33.08 
1 06 33.09 



1 06 33.01 
1 06 34. 



Less than 3 weeks. . 

3 weeks 

4 weeks 

5 weeks 

6 weeks 

7 weeks 

8 weeks 

9 weeks 

More than 9 weeks. 



Days in session in summer school term- 



06 34.01 
06 34.02 
06 34.03 
06 34.04 
06 34.05 
06 34 06 
06 3 07 
06 3 08 
06 34.09 



Less than 11 days.. 

11-20 days 

21-25 days 

26-30 days 

31-35 days 

36-40 days 

41-50 days 

51-60 days. 

More than 60 days. 



1 06 90 . Other *ime elements. 



1 07 00. EVALUATION AND CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT. 



1 07 10 . Background of the instructional program . 



07 10.11 
07 10.13 
07 10.21 
07 10.30 
07 10.40 
07 10.50 

07 10.51 
07 10.52 
07 10.53 
07 10.54 
07 10.55 
07 10.56 
07 10.57 
07 10.58 
07 10.59 
07 10.69 



Philosophy of the school system 

Aims oi the school system 

School system policies 

Characteristics of the community. .. 
School system-community relations. 
Characteristics and needs of pupils.. 



Scholastic aptitude. 

Exceptionality 

School placement 

Educational and career intentions. 

School performance 

Nonschool performance 

Postschool performance 

Mobility /stability 

Pupil needs 

Other characteristics and needs — 



1 07 10.70 
1 07 10.80 
1 07 10.90 



Provisions for curriculum improvement. 

Provisions for improving teaching. 

Other background considerations 



1 07 20 . Organization for evaluation and/or curriculum improvement. 



1 07 20.10 Administrative activity. 

1 07 20.20 Advisory committee 

1 07 20.30 Steering committee 

1 07 20.40 Production committee. - 

1 07 20.50 Workshop.. 

1 07 20.90 Other organization 



Definition 
page No. 



67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

72 
72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 



Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 



Op 

9p 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 



Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Op 



Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Rec 

Rec 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 
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Classification of items of information 



Recommended 
or optional 



Definition 
page No. 



1 SCHOOL SYSTEM — Continued 

1 07 30. Persons or groups involved in evaluation and/or curriculum improvement 

1 07 30.10 Board of education 

1 07 30.20 Central admimstrative staff 

1 07 30.31 Cential instructional staff- 

1 07 30.32 School instnictional staff- — 

1 07 30.41 Intermediate administrative unit 

1 07 30 . 42 State education agency - -- -- 

1 07 30.43 Regional accrediting association 

1 07 30.44 Educators’ organization — 

1 07 30.50 Consultants 

1 07 30.60 Parents and/or guardians 

1 07 30.70 Representatives of community — 

1 07 30.80 Pupils 

1 07 30.90 Other persons or groups 

1 07 40. Evaluation procedures 

1 07 41 . Frequency of evaluation 

1 07 42. Data collection media 

1 07 42.10 Observation 

1 07 42.20 Interview. 

1 07 42.30 Standardized test 

1 07 42.40 Teacher-made objective test 

1 07 42.50 Survey instrument 

1 07 42.60 Cooperatively developed criteria 

1 07 42.70 Approval and/or accreditation criteria 

1 07 42.90 Other data collection media 

1 07 43 . Use of data collection findings 

1 07 44 . Interpretation of outcomes 

1 07 50. Aspects of the instructional program evaluated 

1 07 51. Instructional content 

1 07 51 .10 Scope of instructional content. 

1 07 51 .20 Subject-matter areas and courses 

1 07 51.30 Cocurricular activities 

1 07 51 .40 Articulation of elements of instructional program 

1 07 51 .41 Articulation between successive schools. — 

1 07 51.42 Articulation between successive years or grades 

1 07 51.43 Articulation among curriculum areas 

1 07 51.44 Articulation with nonschool educational institutions 

1 07 51 .90 Other aspects of instructional content 

1 07 52 . Instructional resources 

1 07 52 . 10 Instructional staff 

1 07 52.11 Preparation 

1 07 52.12 Experience 

1 07 52.13 Certification status 

1 07 52.14 Minimum qualifications for employment 

1 07 52.15 Nature of assignments 

1 07 52.16 Numerical adequacy of staffing. 

1 07 52.17 Performance in assignment 

1 07 52.18 Staff morale 

1 07 52 . 19 Other characteristics of staff 

1 07 52 . 20 Services supporting instruction 

1 07 52.21 Resource services for pupils — 

1 07 52.22 Pupil personnel services 

1 07 52 .23 Services for instructional staff 

1 07 52.29 Other services 

1 07 52.30 Administration 

1 07 52.31 Numerical adequacy of administrative staff 

1 07 52 . 32 Scheduling of staff. 
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Op 


73 


Op 


73 


Op 


73 


Op 


73 


Op 


73 


Op 


74 


Op 


74 


Op 


74 


Op 


74 


Op 


74 


Op 


74 


Op 


74 


Op 


74 


Op 


74 




74 


Op 


74 


Op 


74 


Op 


74 


Op 


74 


Op 


74 


Op 


74 


Op 


74 


Op 


7<- 


Op 


74 


Op 


74 


Op 


74 


Op 


74 




74 




75 


Rec 


75 


Op 


75 


Op 


75 


Op 


75 


Op 


75 


Op 


75 


Op 


75 


Op 


75 


Op 


75 




75 


Rec 


75 


Op 


75 


Op 


75 


Op 


75 


Op 


75 


Op 


75 


Op 


75 


Op 


75 


Op 


75 


Op 


75 


Rec 


75 


Op 


75 


Op 


76 


Op 


76 


Op 


76 


Op 


76 


Op 


76 


Op 
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Classification of items of information 



1 SCHOOL SYSTEM— Continued 

1 07 52.33 Organization for administration 

1 07 52.39 Other administrative factors 

1 07 52 . 40 Faeilities 

1 07 52.50 Movable equipment 

1 07 52.60 Supplies 

1 07 52.61 Provisions for textbooks for pupils 

1 07 52.71 Finanees 

1 07 52.72 Salaries and salary sehedule 

1 07 52.80 Community resourees 

1 07 52.90 Other instruetional resourees 

1 07 53 . Instruetional processes 

1 07 53.10 Medium of instruction 

1 07 53.20 Methods of instruction 

1 07 53 . 90 Other aspects of instructional processes 

1 07 55. Factors evaluated in instructional services 

1 07 55 . 10 Characteristics of staff 

1 07 55.20 Nature of services provided 

1 07 55.30 Resource utilization 

I 07 55.90 Other factors. 

1 07 60. Curriculum improvement activity 

1 07 60.10 Planning for curriculum improvement 

] 07 60.20 Development of guide in suujcct-matter areas 

1 07 60.30 Development of other reproduced materials 

1 07 60.40 Inservice education and supervision 

1 07 60.90 Other activity 

1 07 70. Scope of curriculum improvement activity — 

1 07 71. Span of levels, grades, and years 

1 07 71.10 All levels, grades, and years 

1 07 71.20 Single school level 

1 07 71.30 Major segment of school level 

1 07 71 .40 Single grade or year, one regular school term 

1 07 71.50 Single grade or year, other sin^e term 

1 07 71.60 Segment of term 

1 07 71 .70 Level or years preceding those of school system 

1 07 71 .80 Level or years following those of school system 

1 07 72. Scope of content.- 

1 07 72.10 All subject-matter areas 

1 07 72 .20 One or a few subject-matter areas 

1 07 72.30 Content which is not subject-matter oriented 

1 07 79. Other aspect of scope 

1 07 80. Content of reproduced materials 

07 80.01 Statement of philosophy 

07 80.02 Statement of policy - 

07 80.03 Statement of need 

07 80.04 Statement of aims and objectives 

07 30.05 Outline of subject matter 

07 80.06 Outline or list of learning experiences 

07 80.07 Outline or list of teaching procedures 

07 80.08 List of resources for instructors 

07 80.09 List of resources for pupils 

07 80.10 Evaluation procedures 

07 80.99 Other content 

1 07 90 . Other aspects of evaluation and curriculum improvement 



Definition 
page No. 


Rec 

or 
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Op 


76 


Op 


7") 


Op 


76 


Op 


76 


Op 


76 


Op 


76 


Op 


76 


Op 


76 


Op 
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Op 


78 


Op 


78 


Op 


78 


Op 


78 


Op 


78 


Op 


78 


Op 


78 


Op 
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Classification of items of information 



Definition 
page No. 



Recommended 
or optional 



1 SCHOOL SYSTEM — Continued 

1 13 10. INSTRUCTION ON SYSTEMWIDE BASIS 

1 32 00. SCHOOL SYSTEM SERVICES SUPPORTING INSTRUCTION 

1 32 10. Resource services for pupils 

1 32 11. School library services 

1 32 12. Audiovisual services 

1 32 13. Provisions for textbooks. 

1 32 14 . Provisions for supplies 

1 32 19 . Other resource services for pupils 

1 32 20 . Pupil personnel services 

1 32 21 . Guidance services 

1 32 21.10 Counseling with pupils 

1 32 21.20 Counseling with parents 

1 32 21.30 Consultant service to staff members 

1 32 21.40 Pupil appraisal services 

1 32 21.50 Information services 

1 32 21.70 Placement services 

1 32 21.82 Financial aid services 

1 32 21.91 Referral for additional guidance services. 

1 32 21.99 Other guidance services 

1 32 22. Health services 

1 32 22.10 Health appraisal 

1 32 22 .21 Nurse services. 

1 32 22 .22 Provision of care of emergency illness and injury.. 

1 32 22 .30 Inservice education on health services _ 

1 32 22.40 Health counseling for individual pupils 

1 32 22.50 Communications to parents about health problems of pupils 

1 32 22.60 Dental services. 

I 32 22.70 Psychiatric services 

1 32 22. 81 Immunization program 

1 32 22.82 Prevention and control of communicable diseases 

1 32 22.84 Promoting a healthful school environment 

1 32 22.86 Referral for diagnosis or treatment 

1 32 22.90 Other health services 

1 32 23. School psychological services. 

1 32 24. Speech pathology and audiology services 

1 32 24 . 10 Speech pathology services 

1 32 24 . 20 Audiology services . 

1 32 25. School attendance and social work services 

1 32 25.10 Attendance services 

1 32 25.20 School social work services 

1 32 29. Other pupil personnel services 

1 32 30 . Services for instructional staff 

1 32 31. School library services 

1 32 32. Audiovisual services 

1 32 33 . Curriculum laboratory 

1 32 34. Other resource services 

1 32 35. Instructional supervision services 

1 32 35.10 Assistance with planning. 

1 32 35.20 Assistance in understanding pimils 

1 32 35 . 30 Assistance with development of skills and/or techniques of instruction 

1 32 35.40 Assistance with evaluation 

1 32 35.50 Assistance with research activity 

1 32 35.60 Direction of ins^rvice education activities 

1 32 35.90 Other supervision services 

1 32 36. Provisions for inservice education 



86 

90 

90 

90 

91 
91 
91 
91 

91 

91 

91 

91 

91 

92 
92 
92 
92 
92 
92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

93 

93 

93 

93 

93 

93 

93 

93 

93 

93 

93 

94 
94 
94 
94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 



Rcc 



Rec 

9p 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Rec 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Rec 

Op 

Rec 

Op 

Op 

Rec 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 



o 

ERIC 
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Classification of items of information 



SCHOOL SYSTEM— Continued 

1 32 36.01 Workshop 

1 32 36.02 Institute^ 

1 32 36.03 Conference 

1 32 36.04 Lecture 

1 32 36.05 Demonstration 

1 32 36.06 Staff meetings- - - 

1 32 36.07 Committee project 

1 32 36.08 Group study activity 

1 32 36.09 Helping-teacher services. 

1 32 36.10 Television program for inservice education.. 

1 32 36.11 School visit 

1 32 36.12 Payment of expenses to professional meetings 

1 32 36.13 College course. 

1 32 36.14 Payment of tuition 

1 32 36.15 Sabbatical leave 

1 32 36.16 Leave without pay 

1 32 36.90 Other provisions for inservice education 

1 32 39 . Other services for instructional staff 

1 32 40. Research and statistical services 

1 32 40.10 Research services 

1 32 40.11 Applied research 

1 32 40.12 Basic research 

1 o2 40 .20 Evaluation services 

1 32 40.30 Statistical services 

1 32 40.40 Coordination of information about individual schools. 
1 32 40.90 Other research and statistical services. 

1 32 50. Data processing services 

1 32 50.01 Attendance accounting 

1 32 50.02 Class scheduling 

1 32 50.03 Preparing class lists 

1 32 50.04 Preparing report cards. 

1 32 50.05 Test scoring and reporting 

1 32 50.09 Other data processing services 

1 32 60. Information services 

1 32 70. Community services 

1 32 70.02 Civic activities 

1 32 70.03 Community recreation programs 

1 32 70.04 Community welfare activities 

1 32 70.07 Identification of community needs and interests 

1 32 70.08 Library service to public 

1 32 70.09 Programs of education in cu.stodial and detention care 

I 32 70.10 Services for nonpublic school pupils 

1 32 70.20 Coordination with community agencies 

1 32 70.21 The courts of law 

1 32 70.22 Employment agencies 

1 32 70.23 Health and welfare agencies 

1 32 70.24 Recreation agencies 

1 32 70.29 Other agencies 

1 32 70.90 Other community services 

1 32 81 . Food services 

1 32 82. Pupil transportation services 

1 32 82 . 10 Transportation between home and school 

1 32 82.20 Field trips related to school activities.. 

1 32 82.90 Other pupil transportation services 

1 32 90. Other services supporting instruction 

1 33 00. COMMUNITY RESOURCES 



Definition 
page No. 
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96 

96 
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96 

96 

96 

96 

96 
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96 

96 

96 
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Recommended 
or optional 



Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 
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Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 
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Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 
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Classification of items of information 


Definition 
page No. 


Recommended 
or optional 


SCHOOL SYSTEM— Continued 

1 51 10. SCHOOLS IN SCHOOL SYSTEM (SUMMARY INFORMATION) 


103 


Rcc 


I 52 10. 


FACILITIES WITHIN SCHOOL SYSTEM (SUMMARY INFORMATION) . . 


103 


Op 


1 53 10. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDIES WITHIN SCHOOL SYSTEM (SUMMARY 
INFORMATION) 


103 


Op 


1 54 10. 


SCHOOL SERVICES SUPPORTING INSTRUCTION WITHIN 
SCHOOL SYSTEM (SUMMARY INFORMATION) 


103 


Op 


1 55 10. 


PUPIL MEMBERSHIP WITHIN SCHOOL SYSTEM (SUMMARY 
INFORMATION). 


104 


Rec 


1 56 10. 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEMBERS WITHIN SCHOOL SYSTEM 
(SUMMARY INFORMATION) 


104 


Rec 


1 99 00. 


OTHER INFORMATION ABOUT SCHOOL SYSTEM 


105 


Op 



ITEMS DESCRIBING A SCHOOL 
20000 Series 

A school is a division of the school system con- 
sisting of pupils comprising one or more grade groups 
or other identifiable groupings, organized as one unit 
with one or more teachers to give instruction of a 
defined type, and housed in a school plant of one or 
more buildings. Items of information included in the 
20000 Series may be used to describe aspects of cur- 



riculum and instruction within an individual schooL 
including situations in which a single school com- 
prises the entire school system or an entire level of 
organization of a school system. 

Items of information used in describing the details 
of individual programs of studies are not included 
here but are included in the 30000 Series; those 
describing individual self-contained classes, courses, 
or cocurricular activities are in the 40000 Series; 
and those used in scheduling sections and service 
activities are included in the 50000 Series. 



2 02 00 . 

2 02 11 . 

2 02 21 . 

2 02 22 . 

2 02 31. 

2 02 42. 

2 02 42.10 

2 02 42.11 
2 02 42.12 
2 02 42.13 
2 02 42.14 

2 02 42.20 
2 02 42.30 

2 02 42.31 
2 02 42.32 
2 02 42.33 
2 02 42.34 
2 02 42.35 
2 02 42.39 

2 02 42.40 

2 02 42.41 
2 02 42.42 



Definition 



Classification of items of information 



IDENTIFICATION OF SCHOOL 



page 

No, 



59 



Name of Bchool 

Standard school number or code 

Local number or code 

Geograpliical location of school 

Type of Bcliool organizational arrangement. 



59 

59 

59 

59 

60 



Elementary sehool 



60 



Preprimary level 

Primary level 

Intermediate elementary level 

Upper elementary level 



60 

60 

60 

60 



Middle sehool 

Seeondary sehool 



60 

60 



Junior high sehool 

5- or 6-year high sehool _ 
Junior-senior high sehool 

Senior high sehool 

4-year high sehool 

Other seeondary sehool . . 



60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 



Junior eollege 



61 



Piihlie iunior college. 

Nonpoblic junior college 



61 

61 



Type of instructional program 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

educati9n 


Rcc 

Roc 

Rcc 

Op 

Rcc 

Rec 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Rec< 


Rcc 

Rcc 

Rcc 

Op 


Rcc 

Rec 

Rec 

Op 


Rcc 

Rcc 

Rec 

Op 


























Rcc4 

Rcc 

Rcc 

Rec 

Rec 

Rcc 

Rcc 










































Rec 

Rcc 

Ree 
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Classification of items of information 


Definition 

page 

No. 


Type of instructional program 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

education 


2 SCHOOL — Continued 












2 02 42.43 


2-year technical institute 


61 






Rec 




2 02 42.44 


2-year branch college 


61 






Rec 




2 02 42.49 


Other junior college.- 


61 






Rec 




2 02 42.50 


Adult school or adult education organizational 














arrangement 


61 








Rcc 


2 02 42.81 


Day school-- - 


61 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 02 42.82 


Residential school 


61 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 02 42.83 


Area school 


61 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 02 42.84 


Vocational and/or technical school 


61 




Op 


Op 


Op 


2 02 42.90 


Other school. 


61 


Rec 


I 

Rec 


Rec 


1 

Rcc 


2 02 50. 


Control of school 


62 










2 02 51. 


Public control 


62 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rec 


Rcc 


2 02 52. 


Nonpublic control 


63 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 02 52.10 


Independent of church, nonprofit 


63 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 02 52.20 


Religious group 


63 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 02 52.30 


Proprietary 


63 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rcc 


2 02 53. 


Combined public and nonpublic control 


63 


Rec 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rec 


2 02 54. 


Control by institution 


63 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rcc 


2 02 59. 


Other control 


63 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 03 00. 


SPAN OF AGES, GRADES, AND/OR YEARS IN 














SCHOOL 


63 










2 03 12. 


Span of permissive attendance ages 


64 










2 03 21. 


Lowest and highest grades in school 


64 










2 03 21.93 


Prekindergarten, age 3 


64 


Rec 








2 03 21.92 


Prekindergarten, age 4- 


64 


Rec 








2 03 21.91 


Kindergarten 


64 


Rec 








2 03 21.01 


Grade 1 


64 


Rec 








2 03 21.02 


Grade 2 


64 


Rec 








2 03 21.03 


Grade 3 _ 


64 


Rec 








2 03 21.04 


Grade 4 


64 


Rec 








2 03 21.05 


Grade 5 _ __ 


64 


Rec 








2 03 21.06 


Grade 6. „ 


64 


Rec 








2 03 21.07 


Grade 7 __ 


64 


Rcc 


Rec 




Op 


2 03 21.08 


Grade 8. _ 


64 


Rec 


Rcc 




Op 


2 03 21.09 


Grade 9- 


64 




Rec 




Op 


2 03 21.10 


Grade 10 


64 




Rcc 




Op 


2 03 21.11 


Grade 11 


64 




Rec 




X* 

Op 


2 03 21.12 


Grade 12 - - 


64 




Rec 




X* 

Op 


2 03 21.13 


Grade 13 


64 






Rec 


X* 

Op 


2 03 21.14 


Grade 14 


64 






Rec 


2 03 21.15 


Grade 15 


64 






Rec 




2 03 21.16 


Grade 16 


64 






Rcc 




2 03 21.20 


Grade 16+ 


64 






Rec 




2 03 21.30 


Ungraded 


64 


Rcc 


Rcc 






2 03 31 . 


Lowest and highest years 


65 










2 03 31.10 


1st year 


65 


Rec 


Rcc 






2 03 31.20 


2d year.- . 


65 


Rec 


Rcc 






2 03 31.30 


Sd year 


65 


Rec 


IRh; 






2 03 31.40 


4th year - 


65 


Rec 


Rec 






2 03 31.50 


5th year 


65 


Rcc 


Rec 






2 03 31.60 


6th year 


65 


Rec 


Rec 






2 03 31.70 


7th year 


65 


Rec 


Rec 






2 03 31.80 


8th year . . 


65 


Rec 


Rec 






2 03 31.90 


9th year and above 


65 


Rec 


Rec 






2 03 40. 


Other placement - 


65 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 05 00. 


ACCREDITATION AND/OR APPROVAL OF 














SCHOOL 


65 










2 05 10. 


Approval status - 


66 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rec 
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Classification of items of information 


Definition 

page 

No. 


Type of instructional program 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

education 


2 SCHOOL — Continued 












2 05 20. 


Approving agency 


66 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 05 30. 


Accreditation status 


66 










2 05 30.10 


Accredited 


66 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 05 30.20 


Warning or probation 


66 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 05 30.30 


Accreditation denied 


66 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 05 30.40 


Application in process 


66 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 05 30.50 


Accreditation not requested 


66 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 05 30.60 


Accreditation not available 


66 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 05 40. 


Accrediting agency 


66 










2 05 40.10 


State department of education 


66 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 05 40.20 


Regional accrediting association 


66 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 05 40.90 


Other agency 


66 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 06 00. 


SCHOOL TIME SCHEDULE 


66 










2 06 11. 


Division of school year 


66 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 06 20. 


Regular school term 


67 










2 06 21. 


Division of regular school term 


67 










2 06 21.10 


Single term 


67 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 06 21 20 


Semesters 


67 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 06 21 30 


Trimesters - _ 


67 






Rec 


Rec 


2 06 21 .40 


Quarters -- 


67 






Rec 


Rec 


2 06 21.90 


Other division.- 


67 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 06 22. 


Calendar months in regular school term 


67 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 06 23. 


Equivalent weeks in regular school term 


67 


Op 


2p 


Op 


Op 


2 06 24. 


Days in session in regular school term 


67 


Rec 


Rec 


Op 


Op 


2 06 30. 


Summer school term 


67 










2 06 32. 


Calendar months in summer school term 


67 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 06 33. 


Calendar weeks in summer school term 


67 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 06 34. 


Days in session in summer school term 


67 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 06 40. 


School day 


67 










2 06 41. 


Sessions in school day 


68 










2 06 41.10 


Single (1) session 


68 


Rec 


Rec 






2 06 41 .20 


Double (2) sessions 


68 


Rec 


Rec 






2 06 41.30 


2 overlapping sessions 


68 


Rec 


Rec 






2 06 41.40 


3 or more overlapping sessions 


68 


Rec 


Rec 






2 06 41.90 


Other organization 


68 


Rec 


Rec 






2 06 45 . 


Minutes in school day 


68 










2 06.45.01 


Less than 240 minutes 


68 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 06 45.02 


240 to 269 minutes 


68 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 06 45.03 


270 to 299 minutes 


68 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 06 45.04 


300 to 329 minutes 


68 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 06 45.05 


330 to 359 minutes 


68 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 06 45.06 


360 to 419 minutes 


68 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 06 45.07 


420 to 479 minutes 


68 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 06 45.08 


480 to 539 minutes 


68 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 06 45 .09 


540 minutes and more 


98 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 06 50 . 


Daily session 


68 










2 06 51. 


Type of session 


68 










2 06 51.10 


Full-day session 


68 


Rec 


Rec 






2 06 51.20 


Half-day session 


68 


Rec 








2 06 51 .30 


Curtailed session 


68 


Rec 


Rec 






2 06 51.90 


Other type of session 


68 


Rec 


Rec 






2 06.52 


Organization of time segments in session 


68 











o 
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Classification of items of information 



2 SCHOOL — Continued 



2 06 52.10 
2 06 52.20 
2 06 52.30 

2 06 52.31 
2 06 52.32 
2 06 .52.33 

2 06 52.40 
2 06 52.50 
2 06 52.60 
2 06 52.70 
2 06 52.80 
2 06 52.90 

2 06 55. 

2 06 55.01 
2 06 55.02 
2 06 55.03 
2 06 55.04 
2 06 55.05 
2 06 55.06 
2 06 55.07 
2 06 55.08 
2 06 55.09 

2 06 56. 

2 06 60. 

2 06 65. 

2 06 65.0] 
2 06 65.02 
2 06 65.03 
2 06 65.04 
2 06 65.05 
2 06 65.06 
2 06 65.07 
2 06 65.08 
2 06 65.09 

2 06 66. 

2 06 66.02 
2 06 66.03 
2 06 66.04 
2 06 66.05 
2 06 66.06 
2 06 66.07 
2 06 66.08 
2 06 66.09 
2 06 66.01 

2 06 67. 

2 06 70. 

2 06 71. 

2 06 71.10 
2 06 71.20 

2 06 75. 

2 06 75.01 
2 06 75.02 
2 06 75.03 



Entire session (self-contained class) 

Partially departmentalized session 

Uniform class periods 

Single period 

Multiple periods (block of time) 

Combination of single and multiple periods 

Nonuniform class periods 

Modules of time 

Combination of class periods and modules 

Homeroom period 

Activity and/or assembly period.. 

Other organization 

Minutes in session. 

Less than 180 minutes 

1 80 to 239 minutes 

240 to 299 minutes 

300 to 359 minutes 

360 to 389 minutes. - 

390 to 419 minutes 

420 to 449 minutes 

450 to 479 minutes 

480 minutes and more 

Minutes of instruction in session 

Class period 

Minutes in class period 

Less than 40 minutes 

40 to 44 minutes 

45 to 49 minute.s — 

50 to 54 minutes 

55 to 59 minutes 

60 to 64 minutes 

65 to 74 miiiiitcs 

75 to 94 minutes 

95 minutes and more 

Number of class periods in typical daily session.... 

1 or 2 class periods 

3 class periods 

4 class periods 

5 class periods. 

6 class periods.. — 

7 class periods.. 

8 class periods 

9 or more class periods 

Irregular number of class periods 

Number of class periods in typical week 

Module of time 

Variation in modules 

No variation. 

Varying for different groups 

Minutes in module 

Less than 10 minutes 

10 and 11 minutes. 

12 to 14 minutes 



Definition 

page 

No. 


Type of instructional program 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

education 


68 


Kec 


Kec 






68 


Rcc 


Rec 






68 




Rec 






68 




Op 






68 




Op 






68 




Op 














68 




Rec 






68 


Rec 


Rec 






68 


Rec 


Rec 






68 




Rec 






69 




Rec 






69 




Rec 






69 










69 


Rec 


Rec 






69 


Rec 


Rcc 






69 


Rec 


Rec 






69 


Rec 


Rec 






69 


Rec 


Rcc 






69 


Rec 


Rec 






69 


Rec 


Ree 






69 


Rec 


Rec 






69 


Rec 


Rec 






69 


Rec 


Rec 






69 










69 










69 




Rec 


Rcc 




69 




Rec 


Rec 




69 




Rec 


Rec 




69 




Rec 


Rec 




69 




Rec 


Rec 




69 




Rec 


Rec 




69 




Rec 


Rec 




69 




Rec 


Rec 




69 




Rec 


Rcc 




69 










69 




Rec 


Rec 




69 




Rec 


Rec 




69 




Rcc 


Rec 




69 




Rec 


Rec 




69 




Rec 


Rec 




69 




Rec 


Rec 




69 




Rec 


Rcc 




69 




Rec 


Rec 




69 




Rec 


Ilec 




69 




Rec 


Rec 




69 










69 










69 




Rcc 






69 




Rcc 






69 










69 




Rcc 






69 




Rec 






69 




Rec 
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Classification of items of information 


Definition 

page 

No. 


Type of instructional program 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

education 


2 SCHOOL 


— Continued 












2 06 75.04 


15 to 19 minutes.- 


69 




Rec 






2 06 75.05 


20 to 29 minutes 


69 




Rcc 






2 06 75 06 


30 minutes and more 


69 




Rec 






2 06 76. 


Number of modules in typical daily session 


69 










2 06 76.01 


Less than 5 modules 


69 




Rec 






2 06 76.02 


5 to 7 modules 


69 




Rec 






2 06 76.03 


8 to 10 modules 


69 




Rec 






2 06 76.04 


11 to 13 modules 


69 




Rec 






2 06 76 05 


14 to 16 modules 


69 




Rec 






2 06 76 06 


17 to 19 modules 


69 




Rec 






2 06 76 07 


20 to 22 modules. - 


69 




Rec 






2 06 76.08 


23 to 25 modules . 


69 




Rec 






2 06 76.09 


26 modules and more 


69 




Rec 






2 06 77. 


Number of modules in typical week .. 


69 




Rec 






2 06 78. 


Usual number of modules per day for unit of value. _ 


69 










2 06 78.02 


2 modules 


70 




Rec 






2 06 78.03 


3 mod 111 pn 


70 




Rcc 






2 06 78.04 


4 modules .. 


70 




Rec 






2 06 78 05 


5 modules . 


70 




Rec 






2 06 78.06 


6 modules 


70 




Rec 






2 06 78.07 


7 modules 


70 




Rec 






2 06 78.08 


8 modules 


70 




Rec 






2 06 78.09 


9 modules . 


70 




Rec 






2 06 78.01 


More than 9 modules 


70 




Rec 






2 06 90. 


Other time elements 


71 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 bo. 


EVALUATION AND CURRICULUM IMPROVE- 














MENT OF SCHOOL 


71 










2 07 10. 


Background of the instructional program 


71 










2 07 10.11 


Philosophy of the school system 


71 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.12 


Philosophy of the sehool 


71 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


07 10.13 


Aims oi the school system 


71 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.14 


Aims and objectives of the school 


71 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.21 


School system policies 


71 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.22 


Rules and regulations of school 


71 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.30 


Characteristics of the school community 


71 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 07 10.31 


General type of community 


71 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.32 


Composition of population 


71 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.33 


Occupational structure of school community 


71 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.34 


Educational level of parents 


72 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.35 


Problems of the school community 


72 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.36 


Needs of the school community 


72 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.39 


Other characteristics 


72 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.40 


School-community relations 


72 


Rcc 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 07 10,41 


Community opinion 


72 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.42 


School' community planning 


72 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.43 


Home-school relations 


72 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.44 


Participation of parents in school activities and 














affairs 


72 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.49 


Other aspects of school -community relations 


72 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.50 


Characteristics and needs of the pupils 


72 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 07 10.51 


Scholastic aptitude 


72 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.52 


Exceptionality 


72 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 07 10.53 


School placement. 


72 


Op 


Op 




Op 


2 07 10.54 


Educational and career intentions 


72 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.55 


School performance 


72 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.56 


Nonschool performance 


72 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 10.57 


Postschool performance 


72 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 
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to to totototo to to to to to tototototo 



Classification of items of information 



Type of instructional program 



2 SCHOOL 

07 10.58 
07 10.59 
07 10.61 
07 10.62 
07 10.69 

07 10.70 
07 10.80 
07 10.90 

07 20. 

07 30. 

07 40. 

07 41. 

07 42. 

07 43. 

07 44. 

07 50. 

07 51. 

07 51.10 
07 51.20 
07 51.30 
07 51.40 

2 07 51.90 

2 07 52. 

2 07 52.10 
2 07 52.20 
2 07 52.30 

2 07 52.31 

2 07 52.32 

2 07 52.33 
2 07 52.39 

2 07 52.40 
2 07 52.50 
2 07 52.60 

2 07 52.61 

2 07 52.71 
2 07 52.72 
2 07 52.80 
2 07 52.90 

2 07 53. 

2 07 ,53.10 
2 07 53.20 

2 07 53.21 

2 07 53.90 

2 07 54. 



2 07 54.10 



o 




—Continued 

Mobility /stability 

Pupil needs 

Pupil morale. - 

Pupil-stafT relations 

Other characteristics and needs. 

Provisions for curriculum improvement — 

Provisions for improving teaching.. 

Other background consid"»rations 

Organization for evaluation and/or curriculum im- 
provement - 

Persons or groups involved in evaluation and/or cur- 

ricidum improvement 

Evaluation procedures 

Frequency of evaluation 

Data collection media 

Use of data collection findings 

Interpretation of outcomes 

Aspects of the instructional program evaluated 

Instructional content _ 

Scope of instructional content 

Subject-matter areas and courses 

Cocurricular activities 

Articulation of elements of the instructional 

program 

Other aspects of instructional content 

Instructional resources — 

Instructional staff 

Services supporting instruction 

Administration 

Numerical adequacy of administrative staff of 

school - 

Scheduling pupils and staff into classes and 

services 

Organization for administration 

Other administrative factors 

Facilities 

Movable equipment — 

Supplies 

Provisions for textbooks for pupils 

Finances 

Salaries 

Community resources 

Other instructional resources 

Instructional processes 

Medium of instruction 

Methods of instruction 

Grouping practices in scheduling classes 

Other aspects of instructional processes 

Factors evaluated in programs of studies and in self- 
contained classes, courses, and cocurricular ac- 
tivities — 

Characteristics of staff. 



Definition 



page 

No. 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

education 


72 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


72 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


72 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


73 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


73 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


73 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


73. 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


73 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


73 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


73 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


74 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


74 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


74 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


74 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


74 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


74 










74 










75 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


75 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


75 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


75 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


75 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


75 










75 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


75 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


76 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


76 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


76 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


76 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


76 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


76 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


76 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


76 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


76 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


76 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


76 




Op 


Op 


Op 


76 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


76 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


76 










76 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


76 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


76 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


76 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


76 










77 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 
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Classification of items of information 


Definition 

page 

No. 


Type of instructional prcjram 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

education 


2 SCHOOL 


— Continued 












2 07 54.20 


Instructional content 


77 


0|. 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 54.30 


Resource utilization ... 


77 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 54.40 


Instructional processes 


77 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 54.90 


Other factors — 


11 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 55. 


Factors evaluated in instructional services 


77 










2 07 55.10 


Characteristics of the staff — — 


77 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 55.20 


Nature of service provided __ 


77 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 55.30 


Resource utilization 


77 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 55 90 


Other factors 


77 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 60. 


Curriculum improvement activity. _ 


77 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 70. 


Scope of curriculum improvement activity 


77 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 71 . 


Span of levels, grades, and years 


77 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 72. 


Scope of content 


78 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 80. 


Content of reproduced materials. 


78 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 07 90. 


Other aspects of evaluation and curriculum im- 














provement ... ... 


78 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 08 lO. 


EVALUATING AND REPORTING PUPIL 














PROGRESS.. 


78 










2 08 10. 


Unit of value _ _ 


78 










2 08 11. 


Terminology used for unit of value _ 


78 










2 08 11.10 


Unit __ - _ _ _ 


78 




Op 






2 08 11.20 


Credit _ _ 


78 




1 

Op 






2 08 llisO 


Semester credit hour __ 


78 




Op 






2 08 11.40 


Quarter credit hour _ __ 


78 




Op 






2 08 11.50 


Accomplishment unit __ 


78 




Op 
















2 08 11.90 


Other term 


78 




O,; 






2 08 12. 


Class periods or modules per week per unit of value _ 


78 










2 08 12.01 


1 class period _ __ 


78 




Rec 


Ree 


Op 


2 08 12.02 


2 or 3 class periods _ _ _ _ 


78 




Rec 


Rec 


Op 


2 08 12.03 


4 class periods . .. 


78 




Rec 


Ree 


O) 


2 08 12.04 


5 class periods _ _ __ _ 


78 




Rec 


Ree 


Op 


2 08 12.05 


6 or 7 class periods 


78 




Rec 


Rec 


Op 


2 08 12!o6 


8 or 9 class periods 


78 




Rec 


Ree 


Op 


2 08 12.07 


10 to 13 class periods 


78 




Rec 


Rec 


Op 


2 08 12.08 


14 to 16 class per'ods.. 


78 




Rec 


Ree 


Op 


2 08 12!o9 


17 class periods and over _ _ 


78 




Rec 


Ree 


Op 


2 08 12.11 


8 or fewer modides _ 


78 




Rec 


Rec 


Op 


2 08 12.12 


9 or 10 modules 


78 




Rec 


Rec 


Op 


2 08 12.13 


11 or 12 modules - .. 


78 




Rec 


Rec 


Op 


2 08 12.14 


13 to 15 modules 


78 




Rec 


Rec 


Op 


2 08 12.15 


16 modules 


78 




Rec 


Rec 


Op 


2 08 12.16 


17 to 20 modules 


78 




Rec 


Rec 


Op 


2 08 12.17 


21 to 24 modules 


78 




Rec 


Rec 


Op 


2 uo i2.?8 


25 to 29 modules - 


78 




Rec 


Ree 


Op 


2 08 12.19 


30 or more modules. _ 


78 




Rec 


Ree 


Op 


2 08 13. 


Minutes per week per unit of value 


79 








2 08.13.01 


Legs than 60 minutes.. 


70 




Roe 


Ree 


Op 


2 08 13.02 


60 to 119 minutes 


79 




Ree 


Ree 


Op 


2 08 13.03 


120 to 179 minutes ._ 


79 




Rec 


Rec 


Op 


2 08 13.04 


180 tc 239 minutes 


79 




Ree 


Rec 


Op 


2 08 13.05 


240 to 299 minutes 


79 




Rec 


Ree 


Op 


2 08 13.06 


300 io 359 minutes 


79 




Rec 


Rec 


Op 


2 08 13.07 


360 to 479 minutes 


79 




Rec 


Ree 


Op 


2 08 13.08 


480 to 599 minutes. - 


79 




Rec 


Rec 


Op 


2 08 13.09 


600 minutes and more . 


79 




Rec 


Ree 


Op 


2 08 14. 


Portion of regular school term for unit of value 


79 

1 


1 







er|c 
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Classification of items of information 



2 SCHOOL — Continued 

2 08 14.10 1 regular Bchool term 

2 08 14.20 }/2 regular Bchool term 

2 08 14.30 ^ regular Bchool term 

2 08 14.90 Other portion of regular Bchool term 

2 08 15. Variations in units of value 

2 08 15 10 Units of value do not vary 

2 08 15.20 Units of value vary among programs of study 

2 08 15.30 Units of value vary among courses- 

2 08 30. Marking scale 

2 08 30.10 Letters 

2 08 30.20 Numbers 

2 08 30.30 2 -word scale 

2 08 30.40 Standard words or phrases 

2 08 30.50 Percentages 

2 08 30.60 Descriptive comments 

2 08 30.90 Other scale 

2 08 40. Mark value for courses of school 

2 08 40.10 Mark value does not vary 

2 08 40.20 Mark value varies among programs of studies _ 

2 08 40.30 Mark value varies among courses 

2 08 40.40 Mark value varies among sections of courses. - 

2 08 50 . Number of pupil reports 

2 08 50.10 For regular school term 

2 08 50.11 1 report 

2 08 50.12 2 reports 

2 08 50.13 3 reports 

2 08 50.14 4 reports 

2 08 50.15 5 reports 

2 08 50.16 6 reports 

2 08 50.18 8 reports 

2 08 50.17 Other number of reports 

2 08 50.19 As required 

2 08 50.20 For summer school term 

2 08 60. Means of reporting 

2 08 60.10 Report card 

2 08 60.20 Letter or note 

2 08 60.30 Parent conference 

2 08 60.90 Other means of reporting 

2 08 70. Mark-point average 

2 08 71 . Frequency of compulation 

2 08 71.10 Once in regular school term 

2 08 71.20 Once in suodivision of regular school term. . 

2 08 71.30 Every marking period- 

2 08 71.40 Other frequency. 

2 08 71 .90 Mark-point average not computed 

2 08 72. Courses included in mark-point average 

2 08 72. '0 Every course 

2 08 72.20 Not every course 

2 08 80. Honor roll.. 

2 08 81. Frequency of honor roll - 



Type of instructional program 



page 

No. 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

educatior 


79 




Rec 


Rec 


Op 


79 




Rec 


Rec 


Op 


79 




Rec 


Rec 


Op 


79 




Rec 


Rec 


Op 


79 










79 




Op 






79 




Op 






79 




Op 






79 








79 




Op 


Op 


Op 


79 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


79 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


79 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


79 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


79 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


79 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


79 










79 




Op 






79 




Op 






79 




Op 






79 




Op 






79 








79 










79 


Op 


Op 






79 


Op 


Op 






79 


Op 


Op 






79 


Op 


Op 






79 


Op 


Op 






79 


Op 


Op 






79 


Op 


Op 






79 


Op 


Op 






79 


Op 


Op 






79 


Op 


Op 






80 










80 










80 


Op 


Op 






80 


Op 


Op 






80 


Op 


Op 






80 






80 










80 




Op 






80 




Op 






80 




Op 






80 




Op 






80 




Op 






80 








80 




Op 






80 




Op 






80 








80 
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43 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 



page 

No. 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

education 




Op 












Op 








Op 








Op 








Op 








Op 








Rec 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rec 






Rec 


Op 






Rcc 


Op 






Op 


Op 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


RcC 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rec 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 




Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 




Op 


Op 


Op 




Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 






Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 




Op 




2p 


Op 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 








Rcc 


Rcc 




Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Rec 


Rec 








Op 


Op 


Op 


Rec 


Rec 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 



2 SCHOOL — Continued 

2 08 81 . 10 Once in regular term 

2 08 81 .20 Once in subdivigion of regular school term 

2 08 81.30 Every marking period 

2 08 81.40 Once every marking period and semester or 

quarter 

2 08 81 . 80 Other freaiiency _ 

2 08 81 .90 Honor roll not prepared 

2 09 00. PUPILS SERVED 

2 09 10. Number of pupils served — 

2 09 1 1 . Fall membership of school 

2 09 12. Full-time pupils 

2 09 13 . Part-time pupils 

2 09 14. Full-time equivalency of pupils 

2 09 20 . Basis for selection or grouping 

2 09 20.10 Unselected grouping 

2 09 20.20 Selected grouping 

2 09 30. Sex of pupils 

2 09 30.10 Both males and females 

2 09 30.11 Coeducational 

2 09 30.12 Coordinate 

2 09 30.20 Males only 

2 09 30.30 Females only 

2 09 40. Pupil background 

2 09 41. Race 

2 09 42. Ethnic origin 

2 09 43. Religion 

2 09 44. Socioeconomic background 

2 09 45. Cultural handicaps--- — 

2 09 49 . Other background factors 

2 09 50. Pupils within the normal range of ability and per- 
formance 

2 09 60. Pupils outside the normal range of ability and per- 
formance 

2 10 00. ENTRANCE INTO SCHOOL 

2 10 10 . Requirements for entrance into school 

2 10 10.01 Location of residence 

2 10 10.04 Achievement in school work 

2 10 10.05 Age. 

2 10 10.06 Court commitment 

2 10 10.09 Grade or year standing 

2 10 10.11 Payment of tuition 

2 10 10.12 Recommendation of psychologist 

2 10 10.13 Recommendation of teachers, counselor, and/or 

principal- . 

2 10 10.14 Special pupil ability, aptitude, or interest 

2 10 10.15 Special pupil need. _ 

2 ^0 10.16 Successiul completion of entrance examination or 

other test 

2 10 10.99 Other requirements and procedures 

2 10 30. Orientation practices.. 

2 11 00. PROGRESS AND PROMOTION PRACTICES OF 
SCHOOL 



o 

ERLC 



80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 



81 

82 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

84 
84 
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Classification of items of information 



2 SCHOOL — Continued 

2 11 10. Type of promotion practice _ 

2 11 10.10 Hegular promotion 

2 11 10.20 Accelerated promotion 

2 11 10.30 Continuous promotion 

2 11 10.40 Noiipromotioii 

2 11 10.50 Prohaiioiiary promotion 

2 11 10.60 Variable progress 

2 11 10.90 Other type of promotion 

2 11 20. Bases for promotion 

2 11 20.10 Achievement 

2 11 20.20 Chronological age 

2 11 20.30 Intellectual development 

2 11 20.40 Social maturity 

2 11 20.50 Time in class 

2 11 20.90 Other basis 

2 11 30. Promotion period 

2 11 30.10 Annual 

2 11 30.20 Semiannual 

2 11 30.30 Flexible 

2 11 30.90 Other period 

2 12 00. GRADUATION AND OTHER TERMINATION 
PRACTICES OF SCHOOL. 

2 12 10. Requirements for graduation 

2 12 .10. 10 Completion of minimum number of units of value . 
2 12 10.20 General performance or achievement in schoolwork. 

2 12 10.30 Equivalency examination 

2 12 10.40 Age - 

2 12 10.50 Duration of time 

2 12 10.90 Other requirements 

2 12 21. Recognition for graduation.. 

2 12 21.10 High school diploma 

2 12 21.11 Uniform high school diploma — 

2 12 21.12 Differentiated high school diplomas 

2 12 21.20 Certificate of high school equivalency 

2 12 21.30 Certificate of completion. 

2 12 21.40 Certificate of attendance-... 

2 12 21.50 Associate degree — — - 

2 12 21 .60 Other certificate or degree 

2 12 21 .70 Promotion to next school 

2 12 21.80 No recognition 

2 12 21.90 O the? recognition 

2 12 30. Other termination practices 

2 12 31 . Type of practice 

2 12 31.10 Expulsion: unsatisfactory achievement 

2 12 3 !..:() Expulsion: unsatisfactory behavior 

2 12 31.30 Legal exclusion 

2 12 31.40 Probation — 

2 12 31.50 Recommended transfer or other withdrawal 

2 12 31.60 Suspension 

2 12 31.90 Other practice 

2 12 32. Reason for terminating membership 

2 12 32.10 Underage 

2 12 32.20 Overage 



Type of Instructional program 



page 

No. 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

education 


84 










84 


Op 


Op 






84 


Op 














84 


Op 








84 


Op 








84 


Op 








84 


Op 








84 


Op 








84 








84 


Op 


Op 






84 


Op 


Op 






84 


Op 


Op 






84 


Op 


Op 






84 


Op 


Op 






84 


Op 


Op 






84 






84 


Op 


Op 


Op 




84 


Op 


Op 


Op 




84 


Op 


Op 






84 


Op 


Op 


Op 




84 










84 










85 




Rec 


Rec 


Rcc 


85 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


85 




Rec 




Rec 


85 


Op 


Op 






85 


Op 


Op 






85 




Rec 


Rcc 


Rcc 


85 










85 




Rec 




Rec 


85 




Rec 




Rcc 


85 




Rec 




Rcc 


85 




Rec 




Rcc 


85 


Rec 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rcc 


85 




Rec 




Rcc 


85 






Rcc 




85 




Rec 


Rcc 


Rcc 


85 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 




85 


Rec 


Rec 




Rec 


85 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


86 










86 










86 


Op 


Op 






86 


Op 


Op 






86 


Op 


Op 






86 


Op 


Op 






86 


Op 


Op 






86 


Op 


Op 






86 


Op 


Op 






86 






86 


Op 


Op 






86 


Op 


Op 







er|c 
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Classification of items of information 



2 SCHOOL 

2 12 32.30 
2 12 32.40 
2 12 32.50 
2 12 32.60 
2 12 32.90 

2 32 00. 



2 32 10. 

2 32 11. 

2 32 11.10 
2 32 11.30 

2 32 11.40 
2 32 11 .70 
2 32 11.80 

2 32 ii.90 

2 32 12. 

2 32 12.10 
2 32 12.30 

2 32 12.51 
2 32 12.52 
2 32 12.60 
2 32 12.80 

2 32 12.90 

2 32 13. 

2 32 13.10 
2 32 13.20 
2 32 13 .30 
2 32 13.40 
2 32 13 .90 

2 32 14. 

2 32 19. 

2 32 20. 

2 32 21 . 

2 32 21.10 

2 32 21.11 
2 32 21.12 
2 32 21.13 

2 32 21.20 
2 32 21.30 



32 21.31 
32 21.32 
32 21.33 
32 21 .39 



2 32 21 .40 
2 32 21.50 

2 32 21.51 
2 32 21.52 
2 32 21.53 







— Continued 

Behavioral difficulty 

Mental illness — 

Mental retardation 

Physical condition 

Other reason 

SCHOOL SERVICES SLPPORTING INSTRUC- 
TION 

Kesoiiree services for pupils 

School library services 

Circulation services 

Individual guidance in selection of books and 

materials 

Instruction in use of library 

Reference materials and services 

Selection, acquisition, and preparation of ma- 
terials for use by pupils 

Other school library services 

Audiovisual services 

Circulation services 

Individual guidance in selection and use of ma- 
terials 

Materials and services for listening 

Materials and services for viewing 

Production services 

Selection, acquisition, and preparation of ma- 
terials for pupils. 

Other audiovisual services 

Provisions for textbooks 

Free loan plan 

Rental plan 

Purchase plan 

Combination of plans 

Other plan 

Provisions for supplies 

Other resource services for pupils 

Pupil personnel services 

Guidance services 

Counseling with pupils 

Educational counseling 

Career counseling 

Personal /social counseling 

Counseling with parents 

Consultant service to staff members 

Assistance with individual pupils 

Inservice education on cuiaance services , 

Program acvelopmcnt for guidance services 

Other consultant services 

Pupil appraisal services 

Information service 

Educational information.. 

Occupational information 

Personal and social information.. 



Definition 


Type of Instructional program 


page 

No, 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

education 


86 

86 

86 

86 

86 

90 


Op 

Op 

9}' 

Op 


ooooo 






90 










90 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rec 


Rec 


91 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


91 


Op 


9p 


Op 


Op 


91 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


91 


Op 


Op 


Oi> 


Op 


91 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


91 


Op 


Oi> 


Op 


Op 


91 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rec 


Rcc 


91 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


91 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


91 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


91 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


91 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


91 


Oi> 


Op 


Op 


Op 


91 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


91 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rec 


91 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


91 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


91 




Op 


Op 


Op 


91 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


91 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


91 


Op 


0]> 


Op 


Op 


91 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


91 










91 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rec 


91 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rec 


Rec 


91 




Op 


Op 


Op 


91 




Op 


Op 


Op 


91 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


91 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Op 


91 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rcc 


91 




Op 


Op 


Op 


91 


S'* 


Op 


Op 


Op 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


92 


Rec 


R<x 


Rcc 


Rcc 


92 


Roc 


Rcc 


Rec 


Rcc 


92 


Op 


Oj. 


o,, 


Op 


92 


Op 


Oi> 


Op 


Op 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 
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Classification of items of information 


Definition 

page 

No. 


Type of instructional program 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

education 


2 SCHOOL- 


— Conliri’icd 












2 32 21.60 


Maintenance and inlcrprclalion of ciimulalivc 














recortls of individual pupils 


92 


l{ec 


Rec 


Ree 


Ree 


2 32 21 .61 


Home and family hackgroiind 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 21 .62 


Physical and medical stains _ 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Oi> 


2 32 21.63 


Standardized test results 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 21.64 


Personal and social developments 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 21.65 


School performance ___ _ 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 21 .69 


Other factorSs _ 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 21.70 


Plaeemeiit services 


92 










2 32 21.71 


Kducational placement service. 


92 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 32 21.72 


Occupational placement service _ 


92 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 32 21.81 


Followup and evaluation services 


92 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 32 21.82 


Financial aid service. . . 


92 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 32 21.91 


Referral for additional guidance servi ^ 


92 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 32 21 .99 


Other guidance services . . 


92 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 32 22 . 


Health services 


92 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 32 22.01 


Compilation, maintenance, anu use of pupil 














health records — .. 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 22.10 


Health appraisal 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 22.11 


Vision screening __ 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 22.12 


Hearing screening ._ — . _ 


92 


Op 


Op 




Op 


2 32 22.13 


Periodic physical examinations. 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 22.14 


Tuberculosis testing — 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 22.19 


Other screening and laboratory testing practices 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 22.21 


Nurse services.. 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 22.22 


Provision of care of emergency illness and injury . . 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 22.30 


Inservicc education on health services . .. 


92 


Op 


Op 


Cu 


Op 


2 32 22.40 


Health counseling for individual pupils .. . 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 22.50 


Communications to parents about liealth prob- 














lems of pupils . _ — — 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 22.60 


Dental services 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 .32 22.61 


Dental screening 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 22.62 


Dental care 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 22.69 


Other dental services 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 22.70 


Psychiatric services 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 22.81 


Immunization program — . 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 22.82 


Prevention and control of communicable diseases. 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 22.83 


Adjusting programs to health needs of individual 














pupils 


92 


Op 


Op 




Op 


2 32 22.84 


Promoting a healthful school environment 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 22.85 


Food program for needy children 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 22.86 


Referral for diagnosis or treatment ... 


92 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 22.90 


Other health services.. 


93 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 23 . 


School psychological services 


93 


R.-c 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 32 23.10 


Administering psychological tests 


93 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 23.20 


Interpreting results of psychological testing 


93 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 23.30 


Psychological counseling. . 


93 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 23.40 


Psychotherapy 


93 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 23.50 


Working with other staff members 


93 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 23.60 


Referral of pupils for further clinical diagnosis or 














treatment — 


93 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 23.90 


Other psychological services 


93 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 24. 


Speech pathology and audiology servieefi 


9’' 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 32 24.10 


Speech pathology services 


93 


Op 


Op 


9p 


2p 


2 32 24.20 


Audiology services 


93 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 



o 

ERIC 
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Classification of items of information 



2 SCHOOL — Continued 



2 32 25. 

2 32 25.10 
2 32 25.20 

2 32 29. 

2 32 30. 



School attendance and social work services 

Attendance services 

School social work services 

Other pupil personnel services 

Services for instructional staff 



2 32 31 . School library services 



2 32 31.10 
2 32 31.20 
2 32 31.30 
2 32 31.70 
2 32 31 .80 

2 32 31.90 



Circulation materials and services 

Consultant services to instructional staff. 

Guidance in selection of books and materials 

Reference materials and services 

Selection, acquisition, and preparation of ma> 

terials for use by instructional staff 

Other library services 



2 32 32. 



Audiovisual services 



32 32.10 
32 32.20 

2 32 32.51 
2 32 32.52 
2 32 32.60 
2 32 32.80 

2 32 32.90 



Circulation services 

Consultant service and inservice education 

for instructional staff 

Materials and services for listening 

Materials and services for viewing. _ 

Production services 

Selection, acquisition, and preparation of nr»r.- 

terials for use by instructional staff 

Other audiovisual services 



2 32 33. 
2 32 34. 
2 32 35. 
2 32 36. 



Curriculum laboratory 

Other resource services 

Instructional supervision services. 
Provisions for inservice education 



2 32 36.01 
2 32 36.06 
2 32 36.07 
2 32 36.08 
2 32 36.09 
2 32 36.90 



Workshop 

Staff meetings 

Committee project 

Group study activity 

Helping teacher services 

Other provisions for inservi ^e education 



2 32 39. Other services for instructional staff. 



2 32 40. 
2 32 50. 
2 32 60. 
2 32 70. 



Research and statistical services. 

Data processing services 

Information services 

Community services 



2 32 70.01 
2 32 70.02 
2 32 70.03 
2 32 70. C4 
2 32 70.05 

2 32 70.06 
2 32 70.07 
2 32 70,08 
2 32 70.10 
2 32 70.11 
2 32 70.90 



After school activities for pupils 

Civic activities 

Community recreation programs 

Community welfare activities 

Facilities designed for community use as well as 

for school use 

Facilities available for community use 

Identification of community needs and interests 

Library service to public 

Services for nonpiiblic school pupils 

Tutoring and homework help program 

Other community services 



2 32 81. Food services 



2 32 81 . 10 Regular meals 

2 32 81.20 Incidental meals and/or snacks 
2 32 81.90 Other food services 



2 32 b2. Pupil transportation services 

2 32 90. Other services supporting instruction 



Definition 

page 

No. 


Type of instructional program 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

education 


93 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


RrC 


93 


Uec 


Rec 






93 


Kec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


93 


Rec 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rec 


93 










93 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


94 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


94 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


94 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


94 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


94 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


94 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


94 


Itoc 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


94 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


94 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


94 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


94 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


94 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


94 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


94 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


94 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


94 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


94 


Rec 


Rcc 


Ret- 


Rec 


94 


Rec 


Rec 


Itec 


Rec 


94 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


94 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


94 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


94 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


95 


Op 


Op 


Op 


o,. 


95 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


95 


Rec 


Rec 


Itec 


Itec 


95 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


95 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


96 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


96 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


96 


On 


On 






96 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


96 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


96 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


96 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


96 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


96 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


96 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


96 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


96 


Op 


Op 






96 


Op 


of 


Op 


Op 


96 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


96 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


96 


Op 


Rl’ 


Op 


Op 


96 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


96 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


96 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 
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Classification of items of information 


Definition 

poge 

No. 


Type of instructional program 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

education 


2 SCHOOL 


— Continued 












2 33 00. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


96 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 34 00. 


LOCATION OF INSTRUCTION 


96 










2 34 10.10 


School facility or facilities _ 


97 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 34 10.20 


Home of pupil _ 


97 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rec 


Rec 


2 34 10.30 


Hospital - - 


97 


Rec 


Ree 


Rec 


K(‘e 


2 34 10.40 


Business, commercial, or industrial facility. 


97 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


2 34 10.90 


Other nonschool location __ 


97 


Rec 


Rec 


Ree 


Rec 


2 35 10. 


FACILITIES OF SCHOOL 


97 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 41 00. 


STRUCTURE OF PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


100 


Op 


Op 






2 53 20. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDIES OF SCHOOL (SUM- 










MARY INFORMATION) 


103 










2 53 21. 


Single program or multiple programs of studies 


103 










2 53 21.10 


Single program of studies 


103 




Rec 






2 53 21.20 


Multiple programs of studies _ 


103 




Rec 






2 53 22. 


Type(s) of program of studies 


103 


Rec 


Rec 


Ree 


Rec 


2 53 23. 


Area(s) of specialization 


103 




Op 


Op 


Op 


2 55 30. 


PUPIL MEMBERSHIP IN PROGRAMS OF 














STUDIES, COURSES, AND COCURRICULAR 














ACTIVITIES OF SCHOOL (SUMMARY IN- 














FORMATION) 


104 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 56 20. 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEMBERS WITHIN 














SCHOOL (SUMMARY INFORMATION) 


104 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


2 57 20. 


COURSES OFFERED BY SCHOOL (SUMMARY 














INFORMATION) 


104 




Op 


Op 


Op 


2 58 20. 


COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES PROVIDED BY 








SCHOOL (SUMMARY INFORMATION) 


105 




Op 


Op 


Op 


2 99 00. 


OTHER INFORMATION ABOUT SCHOOL 


105 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 



ITEMS DESCRIBING A PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
30000 Series 



A program of studies is a combination of related 
courses and/or self-contained classes organized for 
the attainment of specific educational objectives, 
e.g., a program of special education for handicapped 
pupils, a college preparatory program, an occupa- 
tional program (in a given occupation or cluster 
of occupations), a general education program, and 
a transfer program. 

Items of information included in the 30000 Series 
may be used to describe aspects of each program of 
studies offered by a school. This includes items con- 
cerning the type of program, accreditation or ap- 
proval, units of value or '^credits,” pupils served by 
the program, requirements for entrance into the 
program, requirements and recognition for comple- 



O 




tion, and the content of the program. Items of 
information used for describing the school pro- 
viding each program of studies are im^Iuded in the 
20000 Series. 

For certain types of schools, items of information 
descriptive of a ''department” (e.g., of an English 
department or science department) may be drawn as 
appropriate from various portions of the handbook 
and included under this heading. Among such items 
are those used to describe departmental course of- 
ferings (see item X5740 of chapter 4), staff mem- 
bers (see the X5000 Series of chapter 4), facilities 
(the X3500 Series), and equipment and supplies (the 
X3600 Series). 
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} 02 00 . 

J 02 ]2. 

I 02 13. 

\ 02 22 . 

J 02 43. 

i 02 43.11 
J 02 43.12 
I 02 43.13 
J 02 43.20 

} 02 43.31 
J 02 43.32 
) 02 43.41 
I 02 43.42 
J 02 43.51 
J 02 43.61 
5 02 43.71 
5 02 43.90 

5 02 44. 

5 02 70. 

J 02 71.10 
J 02 71.20 



5 02 72. 

I 02 72.10 
5 02 72.20 
1 02 72.30 
5 02 72.40 

5 05 00. 



5 05 10. 

5 05 20. 

1 05 30. 

3 05 40. 

3 05 40.10 
3 05 40.20 
3 05 40.30 
3 05 40.40 
3 05 40.90 

3 06 00. 

3 06 52. 

3 06 52.10 
3 06 52.20 
3 06 52.30 

3 06 52.31 
3 06 52.32 
3 06 52.33 

3 06 52.40 
3 06 52.50 
5 06 52.60 
3 06 52.90 

3 06 55. 

3 06 56. 

3 06 65. 

3 06 66. 



Classification of items of information 



IDENTIFICATION OF PROGRAM OF STUDIES . 

Standard descriptive title 

Local descriptive title 

Local number or code 

Type of program of studies 

Typical local elementary program 

Typical local middle school program 

Typical local junior high school program 

Program of special education for handicapped 

pupils - 

College preparatory program 

Provisions for postgraduate studies 

General education program 

Occupational program 

Transfer program 

Provisions for free selection 

Rehabilitation program 

Other program of studies 

Combination of courses 

Contract instruction or service 

Contract awarded to another agency. 

Contract awarded to this school, school system, or 
agency 

Source or recipient of contract 

Public school or school system 

Other public agency 

Nonpunlic school or school system 

Other nonpublic agency 

ACCREDITATION AND/OR APPROVAL OF 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES. 



Approval status 

Approving agency 

Accreditation status 

Accrediting agency 

State department of education 

Regionaf accrediting association 

Professional association. 

Technical and/or business association 

Other agency 

TIME SCHEDULE 

Organization of time segments in daily session... 

Entire sessiop (self-contained class) 

Partially departmentalized session 

Uniform class periods 

Single period.. 

Multiple periods (block of time) 

Combination of single and multiple periods 

Nonuniform class periods 

Modules of time 

Combination of class periods and modules 

Other organization. 

Minutes in session. — 

Minutes of instruction in session 

Minutes in class period 

Number of class periods in typical daily session. 





Type of Instructional program 


Definition 










page 

No. 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 


Adult 








college 


education 


59 










59 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rec 


59 


Rcc 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rec 


59 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rec 


Rcc 


61 










61 


Rcc 








61 


Rcc5 


Rcc^ 






61 


Rcc 






61 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rec 


61 




Rcc 






61 




Rec 






61 




Rec 


Rcc 


Rec 


62 




Rcc 


Rec 


Rec 


62 




Rcc 


62 






Rec 


62 


Rec 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rec 


62 


Rec 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rcc 


62 




Op 


Op 


Oi> 


63 




63 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rcc 


63 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rcc 


63 










63 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


63 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


63 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


63 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


65 










66 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rec 


66 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rec 


66 


Rec 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Rec 


66 










66 




Rcc 


Rec 


Rec 


66 




Rec 


Rcc 


Rec 


66 




Rec 


Rec 


Rcc 


66 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


66 




Rcc 


Rec 


Rcc 


66 




68 










68 




Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

0,> 






68 








68 








68 








68 








68 








68 








68 








68 








69 








69 








69 




Op 

op 




OC 


69 






69 
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® Recommended for middle school inslructional urogram. 
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Classification of items of information 



3 PROGRAM OF STUDIES—Continued 

3 06 67 . Number of class periods in typical week 

3 06 70. Module of time 

3 06 90. Other time elements 

3 07 00. EVALLHTION AND CURRICULUM IMPROVE- 
MENT 

3 07 10. Background of the instructional program 

3 07 40. Evaluation procedures 

3 07 50. Aspects of program of studies evaluated 

3 07 60. Curriculum improvement activity 

3 07 90. Other aspects of evaluation and curriculum impiovc- 
ment 

3 08 00. EVALUATING AND REPORTING PUPIL 
PROGRESS - - 

3 08 10. Unit of value 

3 08 11. To-minology used for niiit of value 

3 08 12 . Class periods or modules per week per unit of value _ 

3 08 13. Minutes per week per unit of value 

3 08 14. Portion of regular school term for unit of value 

3 08 15. Variations in units of value 

3 08 30. Marking scale 

3 08 40. Mark value for courses 

3 08 60. Means of reporting 

3 08 70. Mark -point average 

3 09 00. PUPILS SERVED BY PROGRAM 01 STUDIES.. 

3 09 10. Number of pupils served — 

3 09 12. Full-time pupils 

3 09 13. Part-time pupils 

3 09 14. Full-time equivalency of pupils 

3 09 20. Basis for selection or grouping 

3 09 30. Sex of pupils 

3 09 40. Pupil background 

3 09 45. Cultural handicaps 

3 09 45.10 Culturally disadvantaged — 

3 09 45.20 Inability to speak language of instruction 

3 09 45.30 Migrant children. 

3 09 45.40 Functionally illiterate 

3 09 45.90 Other cultural handicaps 

3 09 49. Other background factors 

3 09 50. Pupils within the normal range of ability and per- 
formance — 

3 09 50.10 Ungrouped pupils within the normal range 

3 09 50.20 Underachieving pupils 

3 09 50.30 Slow learners 

3 09 50.90 Other groups of pupils within the normal range of 
ability and performance 

3 09 50.91 Prekindergarten age. 

3 09 50.92 Former dropouts 

3 09 50.93 Employed youth under age 18__ 

3 09 50.94 Pregnant girls 

3 09 50.95 Adult age 

3 09 50.96 Parents 

3 09 50.99 Other characteristics 

3 09 60. Pupils outside the normal range of ability and per- 
formance 



Definition 


Type of instructional program 


page 

No. 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

education 


69 




pop 


Op 


Op 


69 




71 1 


Op 


Op 


Op 


71 










71 

74 

74 

77 


poop 


oppp 


Op 

Op 

Op 


pppp 


78 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


78 










78 










78 




Op 

Rcc 


Op 

Ree 


CCOO 


78 




79 




Rcc 


Rcc 


79 




Rcc 


Rec 


79 




Op 

Op 

Ri’ 

Op 

Op 


79 

79 


0,, 


Op 


Op 


80 


Op 






80 












80 










80 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


80 






Op 

Op 


coo 


80 






80 










80 

80 

81 


Op 

Op 


pp 


OO 


OO 


81 


Rcc 


Rcc 




Rcc 


81 


Rcc 


Rec 




Rcc 


81 


Rcc 


Rec 




Ree 


81 


Rec 


Rcc 




81 




Rec 


81 


Rcc 


Rcc 




81 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


81 










81 

81 


Rcc 

Rcc 


Rec 

Rcc 


Rec 


Rcc 


81 


Rcc 


Rcc 


Op 


Rec 


81 










81 


Op 








81 


ppoppo 


Op 


coocoo 


81 




81 






81 




ppo 


81 

81 


Op 

Op 


82 











er|c 
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Classification of items of information 



3 PROGRAM OF STUDIES— Con tin iied 

3 09 60.10 Gifted and talented 

3 09 60.11 III general aeademie work 

3 09 60 .12 In fine arts areas 

3 09 60.13 III voeational and teehnieal areas 

3 09 60. 19 In other areas 

3 09 60.30 Mentally retarded 

3 09 60.31 Edneahle mentally retarded 

3 09 60.32 Trainable mentally retarded 

3 09 60.33 Severely mentally retarded 

3 09 60.40 Pliysieally haiidieapped 

3 09 60.41 Blind 

3 09 60.42 Partially seeing 

3 09 60.43 Deaf 

3 09 60.44 Hard of hearing 

3 09 60.45 ^eeeh impaired 

3 09 60.46 Cfrippled 

3 09 60.47 Pupils with speeial physical health problems 

3 09 60.50 Socially and/or emotionally handicapped 

3 09 60.51 Emotionally disturbed 

3 09 60.52 Delinqucney prone 

3 09 60.59 Other social and/or emotional handicaps 

3 09 60.60 Pupils with learning disabilities 

3 09 60 .90 Other groups of pupils outside aic normal range of 
ability and performance 

3 09 60-91 Multiple handicapped 

3 09 60.99 Other eharaeteristies 

3 10 00. ENTRANCE INTO PROGRAM OF STUDIES.., 

3 10 10. Requirements for entranee into program of studies.., 

3 10 10.02 Course or courses previously completed 

3 10 10.04 Achievement in schoolwork 

3 10 10.07 Current employment 

3 10 10.08 Employability 

3 10 10.09 Grade or year standing 

3 10 10.10 No requirement 

3 10 10.11 Payment of fee - 

3 10 10.12 Recommendation of psychologist 

3 10 10.13 Recommendation of teachers, counselor, and/or 

principal 

3 10 10.14 Special pupil ability, aptitude, or interest 

3 10 10.15 Special pupil need 

3 10 10.16 Succcssiiil completion of entrance examination or 

other test 

3 10 10.99 Other requirements 

3 10 30. Orici 'ation practices 

3 12 00. COMPLETION OF PROGRAM OF STUDIES. .. 

3 12 10 . Requirements for successful completion of progra m of 

studies 

3 12 10.10 Com|)lction of a minimum number of units of value . 

3 12 10.11 Total number 

3 12 10.12 Number in required courses in area of major 

specialization 

3 12 10.13 Number in required courses in area of nhior 
S|x^cialization 

ER?C 

O I 



Dehnition 

page 

No. 



82 

82 

82 

82 

82 

82 

82 

82 

82 

82 

82 

82 

82 

82 

82 

82 

82 

82 

82 

82 

82 

82 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

84 
84 



84 

85 
85 
85 
85 



Elementary 



Rec 



Type of instructional program 



Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 



Rec 

Rec 

Rec 



Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 



Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 



Ree 

Op 



Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Op 

Kcc 



Rec 



Secondary 



Rec 



Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 



Rec 

Ree 



Rec 

Ree 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 



Rec 

Rec 

Ree 

Rec 



Rec 

Op 



Op 

Op 



Op 

Op 

Op 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Op 

Rec 

Op 

Hoc 

Op 



Rec 

Op 

Op 

Op 



Junior 

college 



H ‘c 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 



Kcc 

Kcc 

]{<•<• 

Rec 

Rec 

Rec 

Ree 



Op 

f)p 



Op 

Op 



Op 

Op 

Rec 



Rec 

Op 



Op 

Op 

Op 



Ree 

Op 

Op 

Op 



Adult 

education 



Ree 



Op 

Op 

Op 



Op 



Ree 

Ree 

Rec 

Ree 

Ree 

Ree 

Ree 



Op 

Op 



Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 



Op 

Ree 



Op 



Op 

Op 



0 :> 

Op 

Op 
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Classification o> items of information 



3 PROGRAM OF STUDIES— Continu d 

3 12 10.14 Number in elective courses - 

3 12 10.15 Noncretlit courses required 

3 12 10.20 General performance or achievement in school work. 

3 12 10.30 Equivalency examination 

3 12 10.40 .Age ...... 

3 12 10.50 Duration of time in program 

3 12 10.90 Other requirement 

3 12 21 . Recognition for completion of program of studies 

3 12 21.10 High school <liploma 

3 12 21 .20 Ortificate of high school equivalency 

3 12 21.30 Certificate of completion 

3 12 21 40 Certificate of attendance 

3 12 21.30 Associate degree 

3 12 21.60 Other certificate or degree 

3 12 21.70 Promotion to next school 

3 12 21.80 No recognition 

3 12 21.90 Other recognition 

3 12 30. Oilier termination practiees 

3 21 00. SUBJECT MATTER OF PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

3 21 40. Specialization 

3 21 41 . A rea(s) of major specialization 

3 21 42. Area (s) of minor specialization 

3 21 43 . "I yp<^ occupational program of studies 

3 21 43.10 Occupational training program 

3 21 43.20 Occupational retraining program 

3 21 43.21 Upgrading in current occupation 

3 21 43.22 Retraining for new occupation 

3 21 43.30 Vocational program 

3 21 43.40 Technical program 

3 21 43.50 Apprenticeship program 

3 21 43.90 Other occupational program 

3 21 44. Occupational goal of pupils 

3 21 50. Courses offered in program of studies 

3 21 51 . Required courses 

3 21 52 . Elective courses > - 

3 23 00. PLANNED INSTRUCTIONAL OUTCOMES FOR 
PUPILS... 

3 34 00. LOCATION OF INSTRUCTION 

3 36 00. INSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT AND SUP- 
PLIES FOR PROGRAM OF STUDIES.. 

3 41 00. STRUCTURE OF PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

3 41 10.10 Separate subjects: discrete courses or subject- 

matter areas 

3 41 10.20 Separate subjects: correlated courses or subject- 

matter areas 

3 41 10.30 Broad fields 

3 41 10 . 40 Integrated 

3 41 10.50 Core units 

3 41 10.80 Combination 

3 41 10.90 Other structure 

3 54 30. INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES RELATED TO 

PROGRAM OF STUDIES (SUMMARY IN- 
FORMATION) 



Type of instructional program 



Definition 

page 

No. 




Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

eaucation 


85 






Op 


Op 


85 




Op 


0,. 


Op 


85 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


85 




Rec 






85 


Op 
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Op 


Op 






85 




Rec 


liiec 




85 










85 




Rec 






85 
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85 




Rec 




Rec 


85 




Rec 




Rec 


85 






Rec 




85 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


85 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 




85 


Rec 


Rec 




Rec 


85 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


87 


Op 


Op 






87 










87 










88 




Op 


Rec 


Rec 


88 




Op 


Rec 


Rec 


88 










88 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


88 










88 








Rec 


88 








Rec 


88 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


88 






Rec 


Rec 


88 




Rec 




Rec 


88 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


88 




Rec 




Rcc 


88 




Rec 


Op 


Op 


88 




Op 


Op 


Op 


88 




Op 


Op 


Op 


89 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


96 




Op 


Op 


Op 


99 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


100 










100 


Op 


Op 






100 


Op 


Op 






100 


Op 


Op 






100 


Op 


Op 






100 


Op 


Op 






100 


Op 


On 






101 


of 


Op 


Op 


Op 


104 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 
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Classification of ite ns of information 



3 PROGRAM OF STUDIES Continued 

3 55 30. PUPIL MEMBERSHIP IN COURSES AND CO- 
CURRICULAU ACTIVITIES OF PROGRAM 
OF STUDIES (SUMMARY INFORMA ilON). . 

3 56 30. INSTRUCTIONAL STAFJ' MEMBEL5 FOR 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES fSUMM/ RY IN- 
FORMATION)... 

3 57 00. COURSES (SUMMARY INFORM ATT ON) 

3 57 31 . Courses 'ii program of s .udies 

3 57 32. Courses offer'd by dep.irtment 

3 58 30. COCURRIGULAR ACTIVITIES RELATED TO 
PROGRAM vOF STUDIES (SUMMARY IN- 
FORMATION^... 

3 99 00 . OTHER INFORMATION ABOUT PROGRAM OF 

STUDIES 



Definition 


Type of instruc^Jonal program 


page 

No. 


Elementary 


Secondary 


1 Junior 
college 


Adult 

education 


}04 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


104 


Op 


Op 


Op 
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101 

105 




Roc 


Op 


Op 


105 




Op 


Op 


Op 


105 


Op 


Oj. 


Op 


Op 


105 


Op 


Op 


Op 
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ITEMS DESCRIBING A SELF-CONTAINED CLASS, COURSE, OR COCURRICULAR ACTIVITY 

40000 Series 



Items of information included in 40000 Series 
may be used to describe aspects of each type of self- 
contained class, course, or cocurricular activity, e.g., 
all the fifth-grade classes of a school, all the freshman 
English classes, and all the class organizations. This 
includes items for describing content, aspects of 
administrative arrangements, time elements, ap- 
proval, type of pupils served, instruction, and recog- 
nition for completion. 

A self-contained class is a class having the same 
teacher (or team of teachers) for all or most of the 
daily school session. A type of self-contained class 
in a given school may comprise two or more sections, 
e.g., three sections of the fourth grade. 

A course is an organization of subject matter and 
related lea.*ning experiences provided for the instruc- 
tion of pupils on a regular or systematic basis, 
usually for a predetermined period of time (e.g., a 
semester, regular school term, and a 2-veek work- 
shop). A course may comprise two or more sections, 
e.g., four sections of a freshman English course. 
Credit toward graduation or completion of a program 
of studies generally is given pupils for the successful 
completion of a course. 

A cocurricular activity is an aspect of the total 
curriculum, under the direction of the school but 



O 




generally not provided in typical classes, for which 
participation generally is not required and credit gen- 
erally is not given. Such activities often include camp 
experiences, student organizations, intramural and 
interscholastic athletics, entertainments, assembly 
programs, publications, clubs, band, orchestra, pupil 
participation in school government, and service ac- 
tivities. When these activities are managed by pupils 
under the guidance or supervision of staff members 
they generally are referred to as student body ac- 
tivities. Activities in which participation is required 
or for which units of value are given usually are con- 
sidered to be courses. In some situations, a given ac- 
tivity (e.g., orchestra) may serve as a cocurricular 
(noncretlit) activity for many participants and as a 
course for others. (See also p. 242.) 

Items of information used in describing the pro- 
gram of studies of which a class < r course may be a 
part are included in the 30000 Series. Items used for 
scheduling are included in the 50000 Series. Some 
items of information which may be used in the evalu- 
ation of a self-contained class, course, or cocurricular 
activity are included in chapter 4 under item 
X0700, Evaluation and Curriculum Improvement 
and, more specifically, under item X0754. 
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Classification of items of information 


Definition 

page 

No. 


Ti 

Elementary 


^pe of instruc 
Secondary 


tional progra 

Junior 

college 


m 

Adult 

education 


4 01 00. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR SFXF-CONTAINED 














CLASS, COURSE, OR COCURRICULAR 














ACTIVITY 


59 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


4 02 00. 


IDENTIFICATION OF SELF-CONTAINED 














CLASS, COURSE. OR COCURRICULAR 














ACTIVITY 


59 










4 02 12. 


Standard dcscri|,i:i VC Idle — 


59 


R<;c 


Bee 


Bee 


Bee 


4 02 13. 


Local descriptive title. 


59 


Rcc 


Bee 


BC(! 


Bee 


4 02 21 , 


Standard niimbcL or code 


59 


Bee 


Bee 


Bee 


Ke<* 


4 02 22. 


Local inimber or code. .. — 


59 


lU’c 


Bee 


Bee 


Bee 


4 02 45. 


Type of class organizational arrangement. 


62 










4 02 45.10 


Self-contained class 


62 


Bee 


Bee 


Bee 


Bee 


4 02 45.20 


Course 


62 


Bee 


Bee 


Bee 


Bee 


4 02 45 21 


Vocational course. . _ . 


62 




Bee 


Bee 


Bee 


4 02 45 22 


Advanced placement course. . .. .. ... 


62 




Bee 






4 02 45.23 


General continuation class. ... 


62 








Op 


4 02 45.29 


Other course .. . 


62 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


4 02 45.30 


Cocurricular activity 


62 


Op 


Rcc 


Bee 


Op 


4 02 70. 


Contract for instruction or service . — 


63 


Bee 


Bee 


Bee 


Rcc 


4 03 00. 


PLACEMENT OF CLASS, COURSE, OR 














ACTIVITY 


63 










4 03 22 . 


Grade placement - 


64 


Bee 


Bee 


Bee 


Bee 


4 03 32. 


Year placement. .. _ 


65 


Rcc 


Bee 






4 03 51. 


Number of courses or classes in sequence 


65 






i 




4 03 51.01 


1 course or class . 


65 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


4 03 51.02 


2 courses or classes.. 


65 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


4 03 51.03 


3 courses or classes . 


65 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


4 03 51.04 


4 courses or classes — — 


65 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


4 03 51.05 


5 courses or classes .... 


65 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


4 03 51 .06 


6 courses or classes — .. . 


65 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


4 03 51.07 


7 courses or desses ... - -- 


65 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


4 03 51.08 


8 courses or classes - - 


65 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


4 03 51.09 


Other number of courses or classes 


65 


Op 


Op 


o,. 


Op 


4 03 52. 


Position of course or class in sequence. 


65 










4 03 52.01 


1st course or class . . 


65 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


4 03 52.02 


2d course or class. 


65 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


4 03 52.03 


3d course or class . -- - 


65 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


4 03 52 .04 


4th course or class 


65 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


4 03 52.05 


5th course or class - 


65 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


4 03 52.06 


6tli course or class. 


65 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


4 03 52.07 


7 th course or class 


65 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


4 03 52.08 


8th course or class -- 


65 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


4 03 52.09 


Other position 


65 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


4 04 00. 


LEVEL OF DIFFICULTY OR ABILITY 


65 










4 04 10. 


Level of difficulty . . 


65 










4 04 10.10 


Average difficulty 


65 


Rcc 


Rcc 






4 04 10.20 


Above-average difficulty 


65 


Rcc 


Bee 






4 04 10.30 


Bclotv -average difficulty . 


65 


Rcc 


Bee 






4 04 10.40 


For mcntalN retarded 


65 


Rcc 


Bee 






4 04 10.80 


Not applicable 


65 


Rcc 


Bee 






4 04 20. 


Level of ability required — 


65 










4 04 20.10 


Average ability — 


65 




Op 






4 04 20.20 


Above-average ability, 


65 




Op 






4 04 20.30 


Below-averagc ability 


65 




Op 






4 04 20.80 


Not applicable 


65 




I 

Op 






4 05 00. 


APPROVAL OF COURSE 


65 


i 
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Classification of items of information 



4 SEl.F-CONTAINED CLASS, COURSE, OR COCURKICU- 
L AK ACT f V I T Y — Con tiinujcl 



4 05 10. 
4 05 20. 


A j)|)roval status. - . - 

Apjiroviiig agency ^ . 


4 06 00. 


TIMK SCHKOULE 


4 06 65. 
4 06 78. 
4 06 81 . 
4 06 83. 
4 06 84. 


Minutes in class period — - . . 

Usual number of modules per day for unit of value 

Year and term .. , 

Days of we<*k . — . . . . - — 

Number of days per week. — _ 


4 06 84.01 
4 06 84.02 
4 06 84.02 
4 06 84.04 
4 06 84.05 
4 06 84.06 
4 06 84.07 
4 06 84.08 


1 day 

2 days . - - ^ - — 

3 days _ 

4 days - - — 

5 days . . - . — - 

6 days * — . . , . .. 

7 <lays . .. - . . - - ^ - 

Variable nuniher of days „ 


4 06 85. 
4 06 86. 


Time of day _ . - 

Time segment for class or course . 


4 06 86. U 
4 06 86.12 
4 06 86.13 
4 06 86.14 
4 06 86.15 
4 06 86.19 


Entire session ...... . — 

Block of lime. 

Single class period .. . 

Modules of lime . — . 

Variable amounts of time . — 

Otiicr amount of lime. . _ — . 


4 06 87. 
4 06 88. 


Minutes per week. ... 

Number of weeks 


4 06 88.01 
4 06 88.02 
4 06 88.03 
4 06 88.04 
4 06 88.05 
4 06 88.06 
4 06 88.07 
4 06 88.08 
4 06 88.09 


Under 5 weeks — ... 

5 to 8 we<iks _ _ . ... — . . - 

9 to 12 weeks. ... — 

13 to 20 weeks . . _ _ _ ..... 

21 to 32 weeks . - . . 

33 to 36 weeks. ... . . . .... 

37 to 40 weeks — . 

41 to 44 weeks 

45 to 52 weeks .. 


4 06 89 . 
4 06 90. 


Miscellaneous times for class meetings. .... . . 

Other time elements .. .... .. 


4 07 00 . 


EVALUATION AND CURRICULUM IMPROVE- 
MENT 


4 07 10. 
4 07 20. 

4 07 30. 

4 07 40. 
4 07 54. 


Background of iht; instructional i)rogram. 

Organization for evaluation and/or currieulum im- 
provement.. — 

Persons or groups involved in evaluation and/or 

curriculum improvement 

Evaluation procedures 

Factors evaluated 


4 07 54.10 
4 07 54.20 
4 07 54.30 
4 07 54.40 
4 07 54.90 


Characteristics of staff 

Instructional content . . . . 

Resource utilization 

Instructional processes _ 

Other faelors . . . 


4 07 90. 


Other aspects of evaluation and eurrieulum improve- 
ment.. - 


4 08 00. 


EVALUATING AND REPORTING PUPIL 
PROGRESS.. 


4 08 10. 


Unit of value 



Type of Instructional program 



Definition 




page 




; 1 






No. 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 


Adult 






1 


college 


education 


66 




Ree 


Rcc 


Rcc 


66 




Rec 


Ree 


Rcc 


66 










69 




Rcc 


Ree 


Op 


69 




Rec 






70 


Rec 


Rc(' 


R<e 


Rcc 


70 




Ree 


Rcc 


Rcc 


70 










70 




Op 


Op 


Op 


70 




Op 


Op 


Op 


70 




Op 


Op 


Op 


70 





Op 


Op 


Op 


70 




Op 


Op 


Op 


70 




Op 


Op 


Op 


70 




Op 


Op 


Op 


70 




-Op 


Op 


Op 


70 


0|. 


Op 


Op 


Op 


70 










70 


0|, 






Op 


70 




Op 






70 




1 

Op 






7() 




Op 














70 




Op 














70 




Op 














70 










70 










70 


0|. 


Op 


Op 


Op 


70 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


70 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


70 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


70 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


70 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


70 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


70 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


70 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


70 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


71 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


71 










71 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


73 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


73 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


74 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Up 


76 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


77 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


77 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


77 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


77 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


77 


0|> 


Op 


Op 


Op 


78 


Op 


Op 


0|. 


Op 


78 










78 


1 
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Classification of items of information 



4 SELF-CONTAINED CLASS, COURSE, OR COCURRICU- 
LAR ACTIVITY— Continued 

4 08 11 . Terminology used for unit of value 

4 08 12 . Class periods or modules per week per unit of value. 

4 08 13. Minutes per week per unit of value^ 

4 08 15. Variations in iinils of value 

4 08 20. Credit or noncredit 

4 08 20 . 10 Credit awarded 

4 08 20.20 Credit not awarded 

4 08 30. Marking scale — 

4 08 40 . Mark value for course 

4 08 60 . Means of reporting 

4 09 00. PUPILS SERVED 

4 09 15. Number of pupils 

4 09 20 . Basis for selection or grouping 

4 09 40. Pupil background 

4 09 50. Pupils within the normal range of ability and per- 

mrmaiice 

4 09 60. Pupils outside the normal range of ability and per- 

mrmanoe 

4 09 70. Intraschool and/or interschool activity 

4 09 70.10 Intraschool activity 

4 09 70.20 Tnterschool activity 

4 10 00. ENTRANCE INTO SELF-CONTAINED CLASS, 
COURSE, OR COCURRICULAR ACTIVITY. _ 

4 10 10. Requirements for entrance 

4 iO 10.02 Course or courses previously completed 

4 10 10.03 Enrollment in given program of studies 

4 10 10.04 Ac licvement in schoolwork 

4 10 10.05 Age 

4 10 10.07 Current employment 

4 10 10.09 Grade or year standing 

4 10 10.10 No re^^r’irf'iTL^nt 

4 10 10.11 Payn?cnt of fee — 

4 10 10.12 Recommendation of psychologist. _ 

4 10 10.13 Recommendation of teachers, counselor, and/or 

principal- 

4 10 10.14 Special pupil ability, aptitude, or interest 

4 10 10.15 Special pupil need 

10 10.16 Successful completion of entrance examination or 

other test 

4 10 10.99 Other requirements and procedures 

4 10 20. Required or elective 

4 10 20.10 Required for all pupils 

4 10 20.20 Required for pupils in specified programs of studies. 

4 10 20.31 College preparatory program 

4 10 20.41 General education program. 

4 10 20.42 Occupational program 

4 10 20.51 Transfer program 

4 10 20.59 Other program of studies 

4 10 20.60 Required for all pupils in area of specialization 

within program... 

4 10 20.70 Elective for all pupils — 

4 10 20.80 Elective for pupils in specified programs of studies. 

4 12 00. COMPLETION OF SELF-CONTAINED CLASS 
OR COURSE - 



Definition 

page 

No. 



78 

78 

79 
79 



79 

79 

79 

79 

80 

80 

80 

80 

81 

81 

82 

83 

83 

83 



83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

84 



84 

84 

84 



84 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

education 




Op 

Rcc 


Op 

Rec 


Op 

Op 






Rec 


Rcc 




Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 








Op 

Op 

Op 








Op 


Op 


Op 










Op 

Rec 

Op 


Op 

Rcc 

Op 


Op 

Rec 

Op 


Op 

Rec 

Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Rec 


Rec 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 


Rec 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 


Rcc 








Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 

Op 






Op 




Op 

Op 

Rec 

Rcc 


Op 

Op 

Rec 




Op 

Rec 


Rec 

Rec 


Rcc 


Rec 




Op 

Rec 


Op 

Rec 


Op 


Op 


Op 

Rcc 


Op 

Op 


Op 

Op 


Rcc 


Op 

Op 


Op 

Op 






Op 




Op 

Op 

Op 
















Op 




Op 

Op 




Op 


Op 




Op 

Op 

Op 


Op 

Op 

Op 


Op 






Op 
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Classification of items of information 



4 SELF-CONTAINED CLASS, COURSE, OR COCURRICU- 
LAR ACTIVITY -Continued 



4 12 10. Requirements for successful completion of self- 
contained class or course. 



4 12 10.20 
4 12 10.30 
4 12 10.50 
4 12 10.90 

4 12 22. 



4 12 22.01 
4 12 22.02 

4 12 22.03 
4 12 22.04 
4 12 22.05 
4 12 22.06 
4 12 22.07 
4 12 22.08 
4 12 22.88 
4 12 22.99 



General performance or acliievemeiit in school work. 

Equivalency examination 

Duration oi time in course or class 

Other requirements 

Recognition for completion of self-contained class, 
course, or cocurricular activity 

Awarding of units of value 

Completion of requirement, but uo units of value 

awarded 

Certificate 

Honor award 

Letter of commendation 

Monogram 

Points 

Promotion or advancement 

No special recognition 

Other recognition 



4 21 00. SUBJECT MATTER 



4 21 10. Subject matter for self-contained class 



4 21 11. 
4 21 12. 

4 21 13. 



Content for all schoolwork 

Content for portions of schoolwork within self- 

con tained elass 

Content for portion outside self-contained class 



4 21 20. Subject matter for course 



4 21 21. Content for entire course 

4 21 22. Content for portions of course 

4 21 24. Major resource or plan 



4 21 30. Content of cocurriculai activity 



4 21 31. 
4 21 32. 
4 21 34. 



Content of entire activity 

Content for portions of activity 
Major resource or plan 



I 22 00. TREATMENT OF CONTENT 



4 22 00.01 
4 22 00.02 
4 22 00.03 
4 22 00.04 
4 22 00.05 
4 22 00.99 



Introduction to area 

Introduction to research methods in area 

Practice, application, or content enrichment. 

Study in depth 

Survey of area 

Other treatment 



4 23 00 . PLANNED INSTRUCTIONAL OUTCOMES FOR 
PUPILS 



4 23 00.01 
4 23 00.02 
4 23 00.03 
4 23 00.04 
4 23 00.05 
4 23 00.06 
4 23 00.07 
4 23 00.08 
4 23 00.09 
4 23 00.10 
4 23 00.11 
4 23 00.12 
4 23 00.13 



Acculturation 

Appreciations and attitudes 

Appropriate behavior 

Career guidance 

Citizen^ip knowledge and understanding. 

Cognitive thinking 

Creativity 

Critical judgment 

Education tor leisure 

Experience in service vo others. 

General development in area 

Historical awareness and/or background.. 
Knowledge and understanding in area 



Definition 

page 

No. 


Type of instructional program 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

education 


84 










85 


Op 


Op 


Op 




85 




Op 






85 


Op 


Op 






85 


Op 


Op 


Op 




85 




Rec 


Kcc 


Rec 


85 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


86 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


86 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


86 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


86 




Op 






86 




Op 


Op 










86 




Op 


Op 




86 
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Rec 
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86 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


86 




Op 


Op 


Op 


87 










87 










87 


Rec 






Rec 


87 


Op 






Op 


87 


Op 






Op 


87 










87 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


87 




Op 


Op 


Op 


87 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


87 










87 




Rec 


Rec 


Rec 


87 




Op 


Op 


Op 


87 




Op 


Op 


Op 


88 










88 




Op 


Op 


Op 


88 




Op 


Op 


Op 


88 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


88 




Op 


Op 


Op 


88 




Op 


Op 


Op 


88 




Op 


Op 


Op 


89 










89 


9p 


9p 


Op 


Op 


89 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


89 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


89 




Op 


Op 


Op 


89 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


89 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


89 
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9p 


Op 


Op 


89 


9p 
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Op 


Op 
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Op 
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Op 
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Classification of items of information 



4 SELF-CONTAINED CLASS. COl KSE. OK COCURIUCIJ. 
LAK ACTIVITY— Cont:nm-d 



4 23 00.14 
4 23 00.15 
4 23 00.16 
4 23 00.17 
4 23 00.18 
4 23 00.19 
4 23 00.20 
4 23 00.21 
4 23 00.22 
4 23 00.23 
4 23 00.24 
4 23 00.25 
4 23 00.26 
4 23 00.27 
4 23 00.28 
4 23 00.29 
4 23 00.30 
4 23 00.31 
4 23 00.99 

4 31 00. 

4 31 10. 

4 31 22 . 



4 31 22.10 
4 31 22.20 
4 31 22.30 
4 31 22.50 

4 31 90. 

4 34 00. 

4 35 20. 



4 35 20.10 

4 35 20.11 
4 35 20.12 
4 35 20.13 
4 35 20.14 

4 35 20.20 

4 35 20.21 
4 35 20.22 
4 35 20.23 
4 35 20.24 
4 35 20.25 
4 35 20.26 

4 35 20.29 

4 35 20.30 

4 35 20.31 
4 35 20.32 
4 35 20.33 
4 35 20.34 
4 35 20.35 
4 35 20.36 
4 35 20.37 
4 35 20.38 
4 35 20.41 
4 35 20.89 
4 35 20.99 



l..ead(‘rslii|) ability 

l/ilcracy _ 

Menial healtli . _ 

Moral and ethical values . 

Occupational competence., initial 

Occupational eompelcnce^ iipf^raded or updated __ 

Personal satisfaction 

Physical fitness and health 

Keadim^ss 

Rehabilitation 

Remediation 

Safety consciousness , 

Self-understanding 

Skills associated with area 

Skills of inquiry . 

Social adeptness - 

Socialization 

Understanding of basic principles 

Olhci planned outcomes. 

STAFF MEMBERS 

Teachers or other staff members assigned 

Teacher for portions of schoolwork of self-contained 
class 

Teacher of self-contained class 

Specialist 

Both 

Other teacher. 

Other information about staff memhers 

LOCATION OF INSTRUCTION 

INSTRUCTIONAL SPACE FOR SELF-CON- 
TAINED CLASS, COURSE, OR CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITY 

Regular instructional spaces. 

Regular classroom (permanent walls). 

Regular classroom (movable partitions) 

Large group instructional space 

Small group instructional space 

Special instructional spaces 

Kindergarten room 

Laboratory room 

Shop room 

Home economics room 

Music room 

Special instructional space for exceptio nal 

children. — 

Other special instructional space. 

Other instructional spaces 

School library 

Study hall 

Audiovisual room 

Auditorium 

Gymnasium 

Gymnatorinm 

Cafeiorium 

Multipurpose room J 

Study carrel 

Miscellaneous indoor instrnctional space 

Miscellaneous outdoor instrnctional space 



Type of instructional program 



Definition 

page 

No. 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

education 


89 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


89 








op 


89 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


89 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 
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89 


Op 


Op 
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Op 


89 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 
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90 


Op 
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Op 


Op 
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Op 


Op 


Op 
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90 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


90 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


90 


Rp 


Rp 


Op 


Op 


90 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


90 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Oj> 
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90 
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90 


Op 








90 
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90 
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90 


Op 
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Op 
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Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 
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Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 
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97 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


97 


Op 


Op 


Op 


Op 


97 
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Op 
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Op 
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Op 


Op 
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Op 


Op 
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Op 


99 


Op 
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Op 


Op 
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Type of instructional progiam 



Classification of items of information 



4 SELF-CONTAINED CLASS, COURSE, OR COCURRTCU- 
LAR ACTIVITY — Continued 



4 36 00. 



INSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT AND SUP- 
PLIES.- 



4 36 10. Rcadinfy materials - 



4 36 
4 36 
4 36 
4 36 
4 36 
4 36 
4 36 



36 

36 

36 

36 



10.10 

10.20 

10.31 

10.32 
10.40 
10.50 
10.60 
10.70 
10.81 
10.82 
10.00 



Books 

Microforms 

NewspaiM^rs 

Parnplilets and doeiimenls. 

Pcriodieals 

Referenee books 



Study guides. 
Textbooks — 



Workbooks — 

Written programmed materials . 
Other reading materials 



4 36 20. Visual equipment and supplies _ 



36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 



20.10 

20.21 

20.22 

20.31 

20.41 

20.42 
20.50 
20.61 
20.62 
20.70 
20.81 
20.82 
20.83 
20.90 



Cameras 

Chalkboards 

Display boards and display eases 

Filmstrips and/or slides 

Globes. 

Maps, graphs, and/or eharts 

Motion pietures (silent) 

Opaque projectors 

Overhead projeetors-- 

Pieture sets and study prints 

Projeetion sereens 

Readers and reader-printers for mieroforms. 

Transpareney maker 

Other visual equipment and supplies 



4 36 30. Audio equipment and supplies. 



4 36 30.10 Closed eircuil audio equipment 

4 36 30.20 Dietating maehines 

4 36 30.30 Radios 

4 36 30.40 Reeord players 

4 36 30.50 Tape reeorders 

4 36 30.60 Teieleeture equipment 

4 36 30.90 Other audio equipment and supplies. 

4 36 40. Audiovisual equipment and supplies 



4 36 40.10 
4 36 40.20 
4 36 40.30 
4 36 40.40 
4 36 40.50 
4 36 40.60 
4 36 40.90 

4 36 50. 

4 36 60. 



Closed eiieuit audio ^nd visual equipment. 

Filmstrips or slides with sound 

Motion pietures (sound) 

Television cameras 

Television reeeiving sets 

Video tape reeorder 

Other r.udiovis'ial equipment 



36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 



60.10 

60.20 

60.30 

60.40 

60.50 

60.60 

60.70 

60.80 

60.90 



Three-dimensional and manipulative equipment and 

supplies 

Equipment and supplies for speeifie type of aetivity . . 



Art equipment and supplies 

Business equipment and supplies 

Dr iver edueation equipment and supplies 

H«>memaking equipment and supplies 

Industrial equipment and supplies 

Musie equipment and supplies 

Physieal edueation equipment and supplies 

Seientifie laboratory equipment and supplies 

Equipment and supplies for other speeifie type of 
aetivity - 



6o 



Definition 

page 

No. 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

college 


Adult 

education 
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Classification of items of information 



4 SF F-CONTAllNKD CLASS, COLUSE, OH COCUKKICl 
JL. ' CTIVITY — Coiit.imiea 

4 36 <0. Fiirnitiin' ami fiinn>^ltingrt 

4 36 90. Other inRlniciionai rqiiipmcnt ami Mipplies 

4 41 00. STRLCTLUE OF COliKSK 



4 41 10.10 
4 41 10.20 
4 41 10.30 
4 41 10.50 
4 41 10.90 



Separate .^ihjccts: diBcrcle coiirst-. 
Separate siibjcctB: correlated rourse 

Broad fields 

Core units 

Other structure 



4 42 00. PRINCIPAL MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION (OH 
DIRECTION) 

4 42 10. Direet pupil-teacher interaction 

4 42 11 . In-school instruction 



4 42 11.10 
4 42 11.20 
4 42 11.30 
4 42 11.40 
4 42 11.90 



Single teacher 

Team of teachers _ - 

Tutoring- 

Independent study. 
Other 



4 42 12. 



Out-of-school instruction 



4 42 12.10 
4 42 12.20 
4 42 12.90 



On-the-job supervision 

Home aiid/or hospital iiistruetioii 
Other 



4 42 20. Indirect piipil-teaeher interaction.. 



4 42 20.10 
4 42 20.20 
4 42 20.30 
4 42 20.40 
4 42 20.50 
4 42 20.60 
4 42 20.90 



Television 

Corre.spondenee 

Radio 

Telephone 

Self-teaching materials (programmed instruction) _ _ 

Recordings 

Other 



4 43 00 . PRINCIPAL METHODS OF INSTRUCTION (OR 
DIRECTION) 



4 43 00.01 
4 43 00.02 
4 43 00.03 
4 43 00.04 
4 43 00.05 
4 43 00.06 
4 43 00.07 
4 43 00.08 
4 43 00.09 
4 43 00.10 
4 43 00.11 
4 43 00.12 
4 43 00.13 
4 43 00.14 
4 43 00.15 
4 43 00.16 
4 43 00.17 
4 43 00.18 
4 43 00.19 
4 43 00.20 
4 43 00.21 
4 43 00.22 
4 43 00.23 
4 43 00.24 
4 43 00.25 
4 43 00.26 
4 43 00.99 



Comparative analysis 

Demonstration 

Diagnosis 

Directed observation — 

Discussion 

Dramatization 

Drill- 

Experimentation 

Field experience 

Field trip-.- 

Group work 

Laboratory experience 

Lecture- 

Listening 

Manipulative and tactile activity 

Modeling and imitation 

Practice 

Problem solving 

Programmed instruction 

Project 

Reading 

Recitation 

Seminar 

Shop work 

Simulation. 

Testing 

Other methods of instruction 



Type of instructional program 
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Classification of Items of information 



4 SELF-CONTAINED CLASS, COURSE, OR COCURRICU- 
LA R ACTIVITY — Continued 

4 44 00. OTHER PROCEDURES FOR INSTRUCTION 
(OR DIRECTION).. 

4 44 10. Size of group for instruction 

4 44 10.10 Large group _ _ — . 

4 44 10.20 Small group . 

4 44 10.30 Individual inslruclion 

4 44 20. Basis for grouping practices 

4 44 20.10 Abilities. — 

4 44 20.20 Achievement 

4 44 20.30 Age 

4 44 20.40 Interests. 

4 44 20.50 P' SiHiality characteristics .. 

4 44 20.60 Physical development 

4 44 20.70 Sc.x. 

4 44 20.90 Other basis 



4 44 30. 
4 44 40. 
4 44 50. 
4 44 60. 



Pupil participation in planning. 

Provisions for individualization of instructior^ 

Use of pupil leaders) ‘ip 

Evaluation procedures 



4 44 60.10 
4 44 60.20 
4 44 60.30 
^ 44 60.40 
4 44 60.50 
4 44 60.90 
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ITEMS DESCRIBING A SECTION OR INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE ACTIVITY 

50000 Series 



A class (or a section of a course, self-contained class, 
or cocurricular activity) is a group of pupils assigned 
to one or more teachers or other staff members for a 
given period of time for instruction or other activity 
in a situation M'here the teacher(s) and the pupils are 
in the presence of each other. This instruction or ac- 
tivity may be in subject matter of very broad scope 
as in a self-contained class in the elementary school, 
in subject matter of very narrow scope as in certain 



college-level courses, or in cocurricular activity areas 
of varying scope, A course or cocurricular activity 
may comprise a single section or it may comprise 
several sections, as in a Freshman English course 
having several classes frequently referred to as ^^sec- 
tions; ’ similarly, a specific type of self-contained 
class may comprise a single section or it may com- 
prise several sections as in a school having several 
sections of the fourth grade. Items of information 
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about the type of self-contained class, course, or eo- 
curricular activity of which a specific section is a 
part are included under the 40000 Series. 

An instruetional service is an activity which has 
as its purpose "eaching, aiding teaching, improving 
the quality of teaching, or directing and managing 
an aspect of instruction. Among services supporting 
instruction are resource services for pupils, pupil 
personnel services, services for the instructional staff, 
and community services. Items of information about 
the services provided by a school system or school 
are ineluded under items 13200 and 23200 of this 
chapter and under item X3200 of chapter 4. 

Categories of information in the 50000 series may 
he used to identify factors involved in scheduling or 
describing a specific section or service activity, e.g., 
class or service identification information, relevant 
lime factors, staff members, pupils, and teaching 
space or other loca’* m. This includes the items that 



comprise a master schedule for a school. This master 
schedule is the printed document or other record 
indicating how pupils and teachers have been as- 
signed into instructional spaces at given times for 
instruction or other activities. A study of this sched- 
ule can provide mucli information about the school 
since it indicates, among other things., the size and 
resources of the school., the scope of courses available 
to pupils, the whereabouts and activities of specific 
individuals at given times, and even the schooPs 
philosophy. 

Seheduling for a service activity is similar to 
scheduling for a section in that staff members are 
scheduled to be available to provide their service in a 
facility or space at given times; it differs in that pupils 
are scheduled as the need arises or as their needs are 
determined duiing the school term, rather than on a 
predetermined regular schedule for the entire term. 
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Definitions of Items of Information About Curriculum and Instruction 



This chapter contains the definitions of the items 
of information which are classified in chapter 3. 

The organization of this chapter differs from that 
of chapter 3 in that the items of this chapter are 
organizcvi on the basis of category of information 
(for example: identification, time elements, pupils 
served, subject matter, location of instruction, and 
medium of instruction) while the items of chapter 3 
are organized on the basis of level of organization 
(i.e., school system; school; program of studies; self- 
contained class, course, or cocurricular activity; and 
section or service activity). 

The numbering system of this chapter reflects its 
organization. The first place of the number contains 
an ”X,” indicating that this place might be used for 
one or more levels of organization, especially those 
indicated by the numbers in parentheses following 
the category heading.^ (For example, item X 02 11, 
Name (1, 2) on page 59 is the basis for item 1 02 11 
on page 21, School system name, and item 2 02 11 
on page 29, Name of school.) The second and third 
digits of the numbering system represent the major 
category of information, and provide the basis for 
the organization of items in this chapter.^ These first 
3 digits — with the first place containing a number — 
provide the basis for the organization of items in 
chapter 3. The digits following represent subdivisions 
of these categories. 

Information about curriculum and instruction is 
essential for individual schools and school systems 
throughout the United States and its outlying areas. 
Those items of information which are basic and are 
therefore recommended as needed for operating most 
schools and local school systems are identified in this 
chapter and in chapter 3 by the designation "Rec.” 
Those items of information which are important and 
may be collected and maintained at the option of 
individual schools and school systems are identified 



*(l)=Bchool Byatem; (2)=Bchool; (3) = program of Btiicliea; (4) =Bclf-con* 
tained class, course, or cocurricular activity; (5)— section, or instructional 
service activity. 

^ These major categories are outlined on pp. 4 and 10. 



by the designation ”Op.”^ Additional items may be 
collected and maintained by individual schools aiid 
school systems at their own option as needed for 
their own purposes. Where a school system has a 
need to expand its system of information about cur- 
riculum and instruction, the expansion should be 
done in such a way that ary additional items of in- 
formation are readily classifiable Ui^der the headings 
presented in this handbook. 

The type of instructional program for which an 
item of information should be collected and main- 
tained is indicated in this chapter by a designation 
placed after each item of information. Such designa- 
tions, repetitions of similar designations presented in 
chapter 3, are included in this chapter for the sake 
of convenience and are as follows: 

All — All instnictional programs (i.e., the four 
programs listed below). 

Elem — Elementary school instructional pro- 
gram. 

Sec — Secondary school instructional program. 

JrC — Instructional program for c 5ge credit. 

Ad Ed — Adult education instructional program. 



SPECIFICATIONS (4, 5) 

X 01 00 Series 

Specifications (i.e., detailea description of oper- 
ational requirements and self-imposed standards) 
mr.y serve as a basis for making schedules and 
assignments, evaluating current practices, identifying 
immediate and long-range needs, and planning. 



^ ’The use of the u...(,natioiis ”Ree” and "'Op'’ in this handbook is not 
intended to prescribe praetiee; it is intended to provide giiidanee to persons 
and groups establishing or reviewing their system of information about 
ciirrieulum and instruction. Assigned on the basis of eonsensus among repre* 
sen ta lives of groups participating in the development of this handbook (see 
p. vii), these designations serve to identify items of information considered 
most important for the scijnd operation of schools, and probably reflect to 
an extent the freipiency of use of these items. 
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X 01 00. SPECIFICATIONS FOR CLASS, COURSE, 
OR SERVICE ACTIVITY (4, 5) 

Items ol information may be included under 
ihift heading to describe rcquircincnls, or ''specili- 
cations^\ for scif-cor.laincd classes, courses, co- 
curricular aclivilies, and services supporting 
instruction. fOp-A^t) For this purpose, items 
about subject natt'ir may be drawn from chapters 
5 and 6 of this handbook and from the X2100 
Series in this chapter. Items about instructional 
media may be drawn from the X4200 Series. I tcins 
about prerequisite entrance requirements for 
pupils may be obtained from the XlOOO Series or 
irom Handbook V, Pupil Accounting for Local and 
State School Systems A Items about minimum time 
requirements may be drawn from tne X0600 
Series. Items about requirements for facilities 
(including special instructional spaces), eqiiii)- 
ment, and supplies may be obtained from the 
X3500 Series, X3600 Series, or from Handbook 
III, Property Accounting for Local and State School 
Systems,^ Items about required qualification of 
staff members may be drawn from llundbook IV, 
Staff Accounting for Local and State School Sys- 
tems.^ 

A given section of a self-contained class, course, 
or cocurricular activity may be described under 
this heading with additional details about require- 
ments and practices which are unique when con- 
trasted with those of other sections of the same 
type of self-contained ola: >, course, or cocnrricniar 
activity. This may involve considerations such as 
special or unusual subject matter (sec chapters 5 and 
6), level of difficulty (the X0400 Scries), pupils 
served (the X0900 Series), time of day (item 
X0685), length of class periods (item A0665), 
medium of instruction (the X4200 Series), meth- 
ods of instruction (the X4300 Series), planned 
instructional outcomes for pupils (the X2300 
Series), requirements for equipment and supplies 
(the X3600 Series), and qualifications of staff 
members. 



IDENTIFICATION (I, 2, 3, 4, 5) 

X 02 00 Series 

An organizational unit or reporting unit may be 
identified by use of items of information under tliis 
heading; e.g., name, identification number, location, 
type, and control. 

X 02 10. NAME OR DESCRIPTIVE TITLE (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) 
X02 11. Name (1,2) 

Any official name by which a school system or 
school is identified. (Rec-AII) 

X 02 12. Standard Descriptive Title (3, 4, 5) 

Any appropriate standardized title for statewide 
or other use. (Rec-AII) 

X 02 13. Local Descriptive Title (3, 4, 5) 

The descriptive title used within the local school 
or school system, which needs to be recorded only 
if different from the standard descriptive title. 



^ John F. Putnam and George G. Tankard, Jr., Pupil Accounting /or Local 
and State School Systems. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1964. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion, State Educational Records and Reports Series: Handbook V, Bulletin 

1964, No. 39. 

8 Paul L. Reason and George G. Tankard, Jr., Property Accounting /or 
Local and State School Systems, Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1959. U.S. Departpient of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, State Educational Records and Reports Series: Handbook III, 
Bulletin 1959, No. 22. 

* Allan R. Lichtenberger and Richard J. Penrod, Sto// Accounting /or Local 
and State School Systems. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 

1965. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation, State Educational Records and Reports Scries: Handbook IV, Bulletin 
1965, No. 18. 



(Ucc-AII) For example, a program of studies, 
self-conlairied class, course, or cocurricular activity 
might he identified loc^ally — regardless of any 
applicable standard descriptive title — as the 
'‘"college iireparatory program,"’ ""liotiors pro- 
gram,"’ "'fourth graile,” ""class for the cducable 
iticntally retarded,” ""English 1,” ""fresluiian 
English,” ""classical literature,” ""photography 
club,” ""yearbook,” ""varsity basketball team,” 
and ""student council.” 



X 02 20. NUMBER OR CODE (i, 2, 3, 4, .'S) 

X 02 21. Standard Number or Code (1, 2, 4) 

Any appropriate standard number or code for 
statewide or other use. (Rcc-AII) 

X 02 22. Local Number or Code (2, 3, 4) 

The number or code used within the local school 
or school system, recorded only if different from 
the standard number or code. (Rec-AII) 

X 02 23. Section Number or Code (5) 

The number or code, if any, by which a par- 
ticular section is identified among the various 
sections comprising a specific type of self-contained 
class, course or cocurricular activity (as identified 
under item X0223). 

X 02 30. LOCATION (1, 2, 5) 

X 02 31. Geographical Location (1, 2) 

Aliy designation for geographical location by 
which a school system or school is identified, e.g., 
county, or political district. (Op-All) 

X 02 32. Room or Space Number (5) 

Any designation for the room or yiace utilized 
by a section or service activity. (Rec-AII) See 
also the X3400 Series, Location of Instruction (or 
Service) and the X3500 Series, Facilities. 



X 02 40. TYPE OF ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT (1, 2, 
3,4) 

X 02 41. Tyne of School System^ (1) 

The type of organizational unit operating one 
or more schools, or submitting a report, e.g., a 
State department of education, an intermediate 
administration unit, a local school system, and a 
segment of a local school system. 

X 02 41 . 10 State Uepartment of Education — The State 
agency exercising leadership, service, and regu- 
lation responsibilities in regard to elementary 
and secondary public education and such other 
ac'pects of education in the State as lie within 
the scope of its legal authority. (Rec) (The 
term ""State department of education” is often 
used interchangeably with the term ""State 
education agency” and in this connection 
includes the State board of education, the chief 
State school officer, and their staffs.) 

X 02 41.20 Other State Education Agency — An organization, 
other than the State department of education, 
established by law for carrying out a speciuecl 

E art of the educational responsibilities of the 
tate. (Rec) (For illustration, in some States a 
separate organization has been established to 
aclminister higher education.) 

X 02 41.30 Intermediate Administrative Unit — An admin- 
istrative unit smaller than the State which 
exists primarily to provide consultative, ad- 
visory, administrative, or statistical services to 
local basic administrative units, or to exercise 
certain regulatory and inspectoral functions 
over local basic administrative units. (Rec) 
This includes intermediate administrative units 
referred to as coun^ intermediate units or 
supervisory unions. The tyjic of intermediate 
administrative unit may be specified. 



^ A definition of ^'School System** may be found on page 21. 
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02 IDENTIFICATION— Continued 



X 02 41.40 Local Public School System — An adiiiiiiistrative 
unil al ihe local level which exists primarily to 
operate schools or to contract for school services. 
(Rec) Public school systems include common, 
city, independent, consolidated, union, com- 
munity, town, township, jointure, and county- 
unit school districts; they include districts 
operating single schools, e.g., area schools for 
vocational or special education operated by 
separate hoards of education. For reporting 
purposes, a aysteui of schools operated by a 
branch of the Federal Government- — for chil- 
dren such as those residing on Indian reserva- 
tions or in the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, or for dependents of armed services 
personnel — is reported under this heading. The 
local school system may be described further 
according to type of organization, as illustrated 
above, and/or according to type of schools 
operated by indicating one of the first four 
items following, as appropriate, or the proper 
combination of the last six items (additional 
items of information descriptive of schools are 
included in the 20000 Series): 



X02 41.41 
X 02 41.42 

X02 41.43 

X02 41.44 
X 02 41.51 
X 02 41.52 
X 02 41.53 
X02 ^1.54 
X02 41.55 
X 02 41.59 

X02 41.60 



X02 41.70 



X 02 41.90 



Docs Not Operate Any School — (Rec) 

Operates Area School for Vocational or Tech- 
nical Education Only — (Rec) 

Operates Area School for Special Education 
Oniy (Rec) 

Operates a Single One-Teacher School — (Rec) 
Operates Elementary School(s) — (Rec) 

Operates Middle School(s) — (Rec) 

Operates Secondary School(s) — (Rec) 

Operates Junior College — (Rec) 

Provide*^ Adult Education — (Rec) 

Operates Other Type of School — (Kec) 

Segment of Local Public School System — A seg- 
ment of a local public school system, as identi- 
fied by H designation such as those included 
under items X0260.20 to X0260.40, (Rec) 
Nonpublic School System — E.g,, a system of 
church-related schools, including a dioscesan 
school system. (Rec) 

Other Unit — An administrative unit operating 
schools, or a reporting unit, other than those 
described in items X0241.10 to X0241.70, 
(Rec) Any such unit should be specified. 



X 02 42. Type of School Organizational Arrangement (2) 
The general type of schooP or other organiza- 
tional arrangement providing instruction — e.g., an 
elementary school, a middle school, a secondary 
school, a junior college, and an adult school — or a 
more specific subdivision of one of these general 
categories. In addition, a school may be identified 
as a day school or residential school, as an area 
school, and as a vocational and/or technical 
school. Schools conducted during the summer 
school term may be identified by combining the 
appropriate designation for organizational ar- 
rangement with a designation from under item 
X0611 or item X0630 for the time element. 



X 02 42.10 Elementary School — A school classified as ele- 
mentary by State and local practice and com- 
posed of any span of grades not above grade 
eight. (ReC“Elem) Elementary schools con- 
ducted during the regular school term are identi- 
fied initially under item X0242.10; organiza- 
tional patterns or subdivisions within these 
schools may be identified under items X0242.ll 
to X0242 . 14, 

X 02 42.11 Preprimary Level — A distinct organization 
for classes within an elementary school for 



^ A definition of ''Scliool*' may be found on l>uge 29. 
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X 02 42.13 
X 02 42.14 
X 02 42,20 

X 02 42.30 

X 02 42.31 
X 02 42.32 
X 02 42.33 

X 02 42. U 
X 02 42.35 

X 02 42.39 



groups of children during I he year or years 
preceding the primary level. (ftec-Fdeiii) 
Primary Level — A disliiicl organization within 
ail elementary school for pupils in the primary 
grades or years, usually grade 1 through 
grade 3 or the equivalent. (()p-Fleni) In some 
instances, the prepriinary ami primary levels 
are combined. 

Intermediate Elementary Level — A distinct 
organization wi hin an elementary school for 
pupils in the in ier mediate elementary grades 
or years, usually grades 4, 5, and 6 or their 
equivalent. (Op-EIcni) 

Upper Elementary Level — A di.stinet organiza- 
tion within an elementary school for pupils 
in the upper elementary grades or years, 
usually grades 7 and 8 or their equivalent. 
(Op-Fleni) 

Middle School — ^A separately organized and ad- 
ministered school usually beginning with grade 
5 or 6 or its equivalent and including at least 
three grades or years. Most middle schools 
(iresnine, in ultimate plan if not in present 
reality, a 4-year high school for the grades or 
years which follow, as in a 4-4-4 plan or a 5-3-4 
plan. (Rec-Middle School) 

Secondary School — A school comprising any 
span of grades beginning with the next grade 
following an elementary or middle school and 
ending with or below grade 12. Secondary 
schools conducted during the regular school 
term are identified under items X0242.31 to 
X0242.35 and X0242.39, 

Junior High School — A separately organized 
and administered secondary school inter- 
mediate between the elementary and senior 
high schools, usually including grades 7, 8 
and 9 (in a 6-3-3 plan) or grades 7 and 8 (in 
a 6-2-4 plan), (Rec-Sec) 

Five- or 6-year High School — A secondary 
school served by one faculty organized under 
one principal which includes more than four 
grades, is not divided on a junior and senior 
basis, and is not preceded hy a junior high 
school in the same school system. (Rcc-Sec) 
Junior-Senior High School — A secondary 
school organized on a junior -senior basis and 
administered under one head as one unit. 
This includes secondary schools organized on 
a 2-year junior and a 4-year senior high 
school plan, a 3-year junior and a 3-year 
senior high school plan, and any other plan 
based on a junior -senior organization, (nec- 
Sec) 

Senior High School — A secondary school 
offering the final years of high school work 
necessary for graduation and invariably 
preceded by a junior high school. (Rec-Sec) 
Four-year High School — A 4-year secondary 
school immediately following th? elementary 
school (as in an 8-4 plan) or a middk school. 
This includes 4-year vocational and Uchnical 
high schools. (Rec-Sec) 

Other Secondary School — A secondary school 
conducted during the regular school term, 
other than those identified under itoms 
X0242.31 to X0242.35, such as the incom- 
plete regular high school and any newly or- 
ganized high school that ultimately will have 
additional grades. (Rec-Sec) A secomlary 
school exclusively for adults and youth 
beyond the age of compulsory school atteml- 
ance should not be included here but, rather, 
should be included under item X0242.50, 
Adult School or Other Adult Education 
Instructional Organization. 
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02 IDENTIFICATION— Continued 



X 02 42 .40 



X02 42.41 



X 02 42 .42 
X02 42.43 
X02 42.44 

X 02 42 .49 
X 02 42 .50 



X02 42.81 

X 02 42 .82 
X 02 42 .83 



Junior College — An institution of higher educa- 
tion which offers usually the first 2 years of 
college instruction, frequently grants an asso- 
ciate degree, and does not grant a bachelor’s 
degree. It is either an independently organized 
institution (public or non public) or an institu- 
tion which is a part of a public school system or 
an independently organized system of junior 
colleges. Offerings include college transfer 
co:irses and programs; and/or vocational, 
technical, and semiprofessional occupational 
programs or general education programs at the 
post -second ary instructional level; and may 
also include continuing education for adults as 
well as other community services. (Rec-JrC) 
Junior colleges may be identified further 
according to the following designations (with 
any additional identification of public or non- 
public control made by the use of appropriate 
categories under item X0250): 

i^ublic Junior College — Including the 2-year 
public community college ami the 2-year 
State, city, or municipal college, and ex- 
cluding (for reporting purposes) technical 
institutes and branch colleges. (Rec-JrC) A 
public junior college is referred to as a "com- 
munity college” when it is operated by the 
board of education of a local basic administra- 
tive unit and has an instructional program 
adapted in content, level, and schedule to 
the needs of the local community. 

Nonpublic Junior College — Including the in- 
dependent or church -related institution, and 
excluding (for reporting purposes) technical 
institutes and branch colleges. (Rec-JrC) 
Two-Year Technical Institute — An institution 
offering instruction primarily in one or more 
of the technologies at the postsecondary 
instructional level. (Rec-JrC) 

Two-year Branch College — A division of an 
institution of higher education, which offers 
the first 2 years of college instruction and 
which is located in a community different 
from that of its parent institution and beyond 
a reasonable commuting distance from the 
main campus of the parent institution. 
(Rec-JrC) 

Other Junior College — Any junior college 
other than those rlentified under items 
X0242.41 to X0242.44. (Reo-JrC) Any such 
institution should be specifieu. 

Adult School or Other Adult Education Organiza- 
tional Arrangement — school only for adults 
and youth beyond the age of compulsory school 
attendance, or some other separate adult educa- 
tion organizational arrangement within a school 
system, college, or other agency or institution, 
including a technical institute or area vocational 
school. A sheltered workshop providing voca- 
tional training i.nay be included under this 
heading. (Rec-AdEtl) 

Day School — A school attended by pupils during 
a part of the day, as distinguisheu from a resi- 
dential school where pupils are boarded and 
lodged as well as taught. 

Residential School — An educational institution 
in which pupils are boarded and lodged as well 
as taught. 

Area School - A public school which has been 
approved to provide instruction in a specific 
instructional area to residents of a State, a 
county, a major city, or another designated 
geographic area usually larger than one local 
basic aflministrative unit. (Op-All) 



X 02 42.84 Vocational and/or Technical School — A school 
which is separately organized under the ilirec- 
tion and management of an administrator (such 
as a |)rincipal) for the primary purpose of 
offering education and training in one or more 
semiskilled, skilled, or " technical occupations. 
(Op-Sec, JrC, Ad£d) 

X 02 42.90 Other School — A school which cannot be de- 
scribed as an elementary school, middle school, 
secondary school, junior co lege, or adult school 
or other adult education in .triictional organiza- 
tion. (Rec-AII) Any such school shoidd be 
specified. 



X 02 43. Type of Program of Studies® (3) 

An indication of the general purpose or content 
of the program of studies, e.g., typical local ele- 
mentary program, college preparatory program, 
occupational program, and transfer program. 



X 02 43.11 
X 02 43.12 
X 02 43.13 
X 02 43.20 



X 02 43.31 



X 02 43.32 
X 02 43.41 



Typical Local Elementary Program — The general 
type of program of studies provided for most 
elementary school pupils of the local scliool 
system. (Rec-Elem) 

Typical Local Middle School Program — The 
general type of program of studies provided for 
most middle school pupils of the local school 
system. (Rec-Middle School) 

Typical Local Junior High School Program — 
The general type of program of studies pro- 
vided for most junior high school pupils of the 
local school system. (Rec-Sec) 



Program of Special Education for Handicapped 
Pupils — A program of studies designed pri- 
marily to help improve or overcome phy sical, 
mental, social, and/or emotional hanuicaps. 
(Rec-All) Each pupil in such a program in a 
secondary school (other than a junior high 
school) or junior college should be identified 
under both this category and a category for 
another appropriate type of program of studies, 
as indicated by items X0243.31 to X0243.51. 
College Preparatory Program — A secondary 
school program of studies designed primarily 
to prepare pupils for higher education. (Rec- 
Sec) Areas of specialization may be identified 
under item X2140. If desired, variations within 
ftollege preparatory programs may be specified 
to indicate the general type of college programs 
for which pupils are preparing, e.g., a 4-year 
liberal arts program, a 4-year scientific or 
engineering program, and a 2-year technical 
program. 

Courses designed to enable pupils to enter 
college with advanced placement in given 
subject areas and, possiblv, with some college 
credit are identified under item X0245.22, 
Advanced Placement Course. When a program 
of studies including several advanced placement 
courses is designed to enable pupib: to enter 
college with advanced standing (e.g., as a 
second -semes ter freshman or with sophomore 
status), it may be referred to as an "advanced 
standing program.” 

Provisions for Postgraduate Studies — Provisions, 
within a secondary school, for additional high 
school study after graduation. (Rec-Sec) 
General Education Program — A secondary school, 
junior college, or adult education program of 
studies designed primarily to prepare pupils 
for the common activities of men as citizens, 
family members, and workers, and which is 
contrasted with specialized education which 
prepares for an occupation. (Rec-Sec, JrC, 
AdEd) For reporting purposes, pupils in college 



® A definitioR of of Btudieg** may be found on |)£>Ke 42 . 
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02 IDENTIFICATION-— Con tiiiued 

transfer programs having insfriiclional con ten I 
of a general education or liberal arts nature 
should be included under item X 0243. 51 
rather than under this category. 

X 02 43.42 Occupational Program — A secondary school, 
jimi:>r college, or adult education program of 
stuciies designed primarily to prepare pupils for 
immediate employment or upgrading in an 
occupation or cluster of occupations. (Rec-Sec, 
JrC, AdEd) Additional information about such 
a program should be provided by using appro- 
oriate categories under items X2141, Area of 
Major Specializatiiin; X2142, Area of Minor 
Specialization; X2143, Type of Occupational 
Program; and X2144, C^ceupational Goal of 
Pupils. For reporting purposes, pupils in college 
transfer programs having instructional content 
of an occupational nature should be included 
under item X0243.51 rather than under this 
category. 

X 02 43.51 Transfer Program — A program of studies, at 
the post-secondary instructional level, designed 
primarily to yield credits which are normally 
acceptable by four-year colleges and universities 
at full (or virtually full) value toward a bache- 
lor’s degree. (Rec-JrC) Pupils in transfer pro- 
grams may be further identified, according to 
the content of their studies, by using appropriate 
categories under items X2141, Area of Major 
Specialization; X2142, Area of Minor Specializa- 
tion; and X2144, Occupational Goal of Pupils. 

X 02 43.61 Provision for Free Selection — Provisions enabling 
pupils to select courses for study without 
primary concern for the articulation or inter- 
relationships among courses. (Rec-AdEd) For 
statistical purposes, provisions within a second- 
arjy^ school for free selection of courses by high 
school postgraduates would be included under 
item A 0243. 32, Provisions for Postgraduate 
Studies. 

X 02 43.71 Rehabilitation Program — A program of studies 
and services designed primarily to restore in 
whole or in part the ability of disabled indi- 
viduals to perform biologically, psychologically, 
or sociologically as persons not disabled. (Rec- 
All)This includes rehabilitation center programs 
and vocational rehabilitation programs for 
restoring individuals to economic self-sufficiency 
through education or retraining. 

X 02 43.90 Other Program of Studies — A program of studies 
having a general purpose and nature other 
than those identified under items X0243.ll to 
X0243 . 71, (Rec~AII) Any such program of 
studies should be specified. 

X 02 44. Combination of Courses (3) 

A combination or sequence of courses, or seg- 
ments of subject matter, larger than a single 
course but smaller than an entire program of 
studies as described under the 30000 Series of 
chapter 3, e.g., a humanities sequence including 
give.a courses in literature, music, art, and social 
sciences; or an automotive mechanics sequence 
including given courses in body and fender repair, 
engine mechanics, and applied physics. (Op-Sec, 
jrC, AdEd) Descriptions of the elements of such 
a combination of courses, or segments of subject 
matter, may be generated from the items of infor- 
mation in the 30000 Series of items of chapter 3 
and in chapters 5 and 6. 

Type of Class Organizational Arrangement (4) 

A class is a group of pupils assigned to one or 
more teachers for a given Period of time in a 
situation where the teacher(s) and the pupils are 
in the presence of each other. Thus, a single sec- 



X02 45. 
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lion of a scIf-(‘onlaiucd (‘lass, course, or cocur- 
ricular activity is (Considered to be a class. 

X 02 45.10 Self-contained Class — A class having the same 
teacher for all or most of the daily sc'hool 
session. (Rec-AII) 

X 02 45.20 Course — An organization of siiiqcct matter and 
related learning expcrieimes provided for the 
instruction of pupils on a regular or systematu; 
basis, usually for a predetermined period of 
time (e.g., a semester, a regular school term, 
and a 2-week workshop). Credit toward grad- 
uation or completion of a program of studies 
generally is given pupils for the siic(;cssfiil 
completion of a ^'oiirse. (Rcc-All) 

l^ocational Course — A course approved under 
State plan requirements for vocational and 
technical education. (Rec-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 

Advanced Placement Course — ^A cmiirse in- 
tended to provide upper-grade secondary 
school pupils with college-level instruction to 
enable them, frequently upon the successful 
completion of an examination, to bypass the 
usual initial college course in this subject- 
matter area and begin their college work 
with a more advanced course and possibly 
with some college credit. (Rec-Sec) 

General Continuation Class— A part-time class— 
for persons under 18 years of age who have left 
fiill-tinie instruction to enter the labor force — 
providing instruction designed primarily to 
increase civic intelligence rather than to develop 
specific occupational competence. (Op-AdEd) 
Other Course — A course other than those 
described under items X0245 .21 to X0245.23. 
(Op-All) Such a course may be specified. 
Cocurricular Activity — An activity, under the 
sponsorship and/or direction of the school, of 
the type for which participation generally is 
notreipiircd and credit generally is not awarded. 
(Rec-Sec, JrC; Op-Elem, AdEd) See also 
COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES on pages 47 
and 242. * 



X 02 45.21 
X 02 45.22 

X 02 45.23 

X 02 45 29 
X 02 45.30 



X 02 50. CONTROL (1, 2) 

The type of governmental agency or other 
agency having primary legal control of a school 
system or school. 

X 02 51 . Public Control (1, 2) 

Situations in which the program of a school 
system or school is under the control of a public 
agency, is supported primarily by public lunds, 
and is operated by punlicly elected or appointed 
school officials. Among types of governmental 
agencies having legal control of school systems 
and schools are the local education agency (some- 
times referred to as the local basic administrative 
unit or local public school district), the city or 
municipal government, township government, 
county government. Stale government, and 
Federal Government. 



X 02 51.10 
X 02 51.20 
X 02 51.30 
X02 51.40 
X 02 51.50 



X 02 51.60 
X 02 51.70 
X 02 51.80 



Local Edu'iation Agency — (Rec-AII) 

City or Municipal Government — (Rec-AII) 
Township Gotfernnient — (Rec-AII) 

County Government — (Rec-All) 

Other Local Public Agency — A local public 
agency not identified by items X0251.10 to 
X0251.40 and not a combination of any of 
these, e.g., a local public agency established to 
operate a program under specific Federal legisla- 
tion. (Rec-AII) 

State Government — (Rec-AII) 

Federal Government — (Rec~All) 

Combination — A combination of public agencies 
identified under items X0251.10 to X0251.90, 
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02 IDENTIFICATION— Continued 

e.g., a group of county school systems operat- 
ing a junior coliege or an area vocational school. 
(Rec-All) 

X 02 51.90 Other Public Agency — A type of public agency 
other than those identified in items X0251 10 
to X0251.70. (Rec-All) Any such type of agency 
should be specified. 

X 02 52. Non public Control (1, 2) 

Situations in which the program of a school 
system or school is under the legal control of an 
agency which is not a part of State government, 
a subdivision of the Sta*.3 government, or the 
Federal Government, usually is supported pri- 
marily by other than public funds, and the opera- 
tion of whose program rests with other than 
publicly elected or appointed officials. Among 
tj^pes of nonpublic or private agencies having 
legal control of school systems and schools are 
religious groups and groups which are independent 
of both chiircn and State. 

X 02 52.10 Independent of Churchy Nonprofit — A nonpiiblic 
agency, independent of any church, which 
operates a school system (or school) on a non- 
profit basis. (Rec-All) 

X 02 52.20 Religious Group — An agency, affiliated with a 
religious group, which operates a school system 
(or school). (Rec-All) 

X 02 52.30 Proprietary — A nonpublic agency independent 
of any church, or an individual, that operates a 
school system (or school) for business profit. 
(Rec-All) 

X 02 53. Combined Public and Nonpiiblic Control (1, 2) 

A situation in which public and nonpublic 
agencies jointly provide for the support oi the 
operation of a school or school system, or for both 
support and operation. The nature of these agen- 
cies should be indicated according to the designa- 
tions of items X0251 and X0252. (Rec-All) To 
illustrate, in a given settlement school or voca- 
tional school the land and buildings might be 
privately ow^ued, most of the equipment and 
supplies provided by the local education agency, 
a portion of the library books provided by the 
nonpublic agency, the principal and most teachers 
remunerated by the local education agency, and 
the librarian, art teacher, and music teacher 
remunerated by the nonpiiblic agency. 

X 02 54. Control by an Institution (1,2) 

Control by an organization — such as a school, 
local church, or hospital — which is established to 
serve a social purpose or end. In addition, the 
control of the institution itself should be specified 
according to items X0251, X0252, and X0253. 

X 02 54.10 College or University — An institution of higher 
education which has legal control of a school or 
school system. (Rec-All) 

X 02 54.90 Other Institution — An institution, other than an 
institution of higher education, which has legal 
control of a school or school system, e.g., a 
hospital, corrective institution, or orphanage. 
(Rec-All) The nature of any such institution 
should be specified. 

Other Control (1, 2) 

A type of institution or agency having primary 
legal control of a school system or school, other 
than those institutions, agencies, and arrange- 
ments, identified under items X0251 to X0254. 
(Rec-All) Any such type of agency, institution, or 
arrangement should be specified. 

SCOPE OF CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION (1) 
The extent to which the administration of 
curriculum and instruction of the school system is 



X02 59. 
X 02 60. 
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centralized for an entire system or for a portion 
of the system. 



X 02 60.10 
X 02 60.20 



X 02 60.30 



X 02 60.40 



X 02 60.50 
X 02 60.90 



Central Administration for Entire School System 
— Administration of curriculum and instruction 
centralized for the entire school system. (Rec) 
Administration for Geographic Areas — Admin- 
istration of curriculum and instruction organized 
to provide for all schools, or all schoms of a 
given type, located within the various geo- 
graphic subdivisions of the entire area »»erved 
by the school system. (Rec) 

Central Administration for Given Level or Type 
of School — Administration of curriculum and 
instruction organized to provide for all the 
school system’s instruction of a given level — e.g., 
elementary, secondary, or postsecondary in- 
structional level — or for all the system’s schools 
of a given type, e.g., elementary schools or 
secondary schools. This item may be used along 
with item X0260.20 to indicate that curriculum 
and instruction are administered centrally for a 
given level or type of school within the various 
geographic subdivisions of the area served by 
the school system. (Rec) 

Autonomous Schools — A school system co;n- 
prised of a number of schools which are basically 
independent or self-governing in terms of 
curriculum and instruction. (Rec) 

Single School — A school system comprised of a 
single school. (Rec) 

Other Administrative Arrangement — An arrange- 
meiii other than those described in items 
X0260.10 to XQ260.50. (Rec) Any such ar- 
rangement should be specified. 



X 02 70. CONTRACT FOR INSTRUCTION OR SERV- 
ICE (3, 4, 5) 

An indication that instruction or an instruc- 
tional service is provided through a contractual 
relationship between a given school or school 
system and another school, school system, or 
other agency. 

X 02 71 . 10 Contract Awarded to Another Agency — A contract 
to perform instructional services is awarded by 
the given school or school system to another 
agency. (Rec-All) 

X 02 71.20 Contract Awarded to This School, School System, 
or Agency — A contract to perform instructional 
' services is awarded to the given school, school 
system, or agency by another agency. (Rec-All) 
X 02 72. Source or Recipient of Contract (3, 4, 5) 

Information used in . conjunction with the 
information under items X0271 . 10 and X0271 .20, 
to indicate the nature of the agency awarding the 
contract to, or receiving the contract from, the 
given school, school system, or other agency. 

X 02 72.10 Public School or School System — (Op-All) 

X 02 72.20 Other Public Agency — (Op-All) 

X 02 72.30 Nonpuhlic School or School System — (Op-All) 

X 02 72.40 Other Nonpublic Agency — (Op-All) 



PLACEMENT (1, 2, 4, 5) 
X 03 00 Series 



The items of information under this heading may 
be used to describe ages of pupils, grades, years, and 
the sequence of courses or classes. 



X 03 10. AGE (1,2) 



X 03 10.80 
X 03 10.01 
X 03 10.02 
X 03 10.03 
X 03 10.04 



Less than 1 year old 

1 year old 

2 years old 

3 years old 

4 years old 
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03 PLACEMENT— Continued 



X 03 10.05 
X 03 10.06 
X 03 10.07 
X 03 10.08 
X 03 10.09 
X 03 10.10 
X 03 10.11 
X 03 10.12 
X 03 10.13 
X 03 10.14 
X 03 10.15 
X 03 10.16 
X 03 10.17 
X 03 10.18 
X 03 10.19 
X 03 10.20 
X 03 10.21 
X 03 10.30 
X 03 10.40 
X 03 10.50 
X03 10.99 



5 years old 

6 years old 

7 years old 

8 years old 

9 years old 

10 years old 

11 years old 

12 years old 

13 years old 

14 years old 

15 years old 

16 years old 

17 years old 
13 years old 

19 years old 

20 years old 

21 years old 

Over 2l years old (Specify.) 

No compulsory attendance requirement 
No permissive atUmdanre provision 
No age limit 



X 03 11 • Span of Compulsory Altciidaiicc Ages (J) 

The youngest ana oldest ages at which cliildreii., 
youths, and adults nonnally are required tO allend 
the schools of the school system.*® (Rec) Designa- 
tions for ages arc included under item X0310. 
The dale on which these ages are detcriiiiiicd 
may he spccifie<l. 



X 03 12. Span of Permissive Allendanee Ages (1, 2) 

The youngest and oldest ages at which children, 
youths, and adults normally are permitted to 
attend school. (Rec.-All) Exceptions to the normal 
ages of permissive aif»;ndance should he specified, 
with reference made to groups of pupils involvetl 
and their span of permissive attendance ages. 
Designations of ages are included under item 
X0310; designatiom for pupil groups arc included 
under item X0900. The dale on which ages are 
determined may be spccilied. 



X 03 20. GRADE (1, 2, 4, 5) 

A grade is a designation applied to that portion 
of the curriculum which r^resents the work of 
one regular school term, it is identified by a 
design':iiion such as kindergarten, grade 1, or 
grade 10. In some situations — often referred to as 
"ungraded” — grade designations are not used; 
designations frequently appropriate in such 
situations are included under item X0330, Year. 

X 03 20.93 Prekindergarten, Age 3 — A group or class or- 
ganized to provide educational experiences for 
children during the year immediately preceding 
prekinciergarteu, age 4. (Rec-Elein) Such a 
group sometimes is referred to as "nursery 
school.” 



X 03 20.92 



X 03 20.91 
X 03 20.01 
X 03 20.02 



Prekindergarten, Age 4 — A group or class 
organized to provide educational experiences 
for children during the year immediately pre- 
ceding kindergarten. (Rec-Elem) Such a group 
sometimes is referred to as "nursery school.” 

Kindergarten — A group or class organized to 

S rovide educational experiences for children 
uring the year iinmcdiately preceding first 
grade. (Rcc-Elem) 

Grade J--The first of the primary grades. This 
often is the first grade of compulsory school 
attendance and follows kindergarten, where 
kindergarten is provided. (Rec-Elem) 

Grade 2 — (Rec-Elem) 



ExceptionH, dcRcribing pupils not in local public eleiiicniury or secondary 
schools during their years of compulsory scnool attendance, may he identihed 
with designations from Handbook V, Pupil Accounting for Local and State 
Schofd Systems^ pages .$7 and 58. 



X 03 20.03 
X 03 20.04 
X 03 20.05 

X 03 20.06 

X03 20.07 

X03 20.08 

X03 20.09 

X 03 20.10 

X 03 20. 11 
X03 20.12 

X 03 20.13 
X 03 20.14 



Grade 3 — A grade which often is considered to 
he the final grade of the primary grades. (Rec- 
Elciii) 

Grade 4 — A grade whi<*li often is (Huisidcred to 
be the initial grade of the iiilcrtiiedialc grades, 
(Hcc-f3ciii) 

Grade The grade which the iiiilia! grade 
of the iiiiddlc school in c 4-4-1 plan. 43iis is 
I he final grarlc of the c!eineiilary .school in a 
5-3-4 plan. (Rec -Eleiii) 

Grade 6 — A gra<h; whierh often is considered to 
be the fiiral grade of the iniermcdialc grades. 
This i.s the final grade of the elementary stdiool 
in a 6-3-3, a 6-6, or a 6-2-4 plan. (Rcc-b]leui) 
tirade 7 — A grade which often the initial grade 
of the upper elcincnlary grade.s, as in an 8-4 
jalaii. This is the initial gratie of the junior high 
school ill a 6-3-3 or 6-2-4 plan. (Ilee-Eleni, 
Sec; 0^)-AdIu?) 

G/ade 8 — ^The grade which is the final gratle of 
the eleinetilary school in an 8-4 plan, of junior 
high school in a 6-2-4 plan, or r>f tlic middle 
strliool ill a 4-4-4 or 5-3-4 plan. (Ree-Elein, 
Sec; Op-AdEil) 

Grade 9 — ^The grade wliic.h is the final grade of 
junior high school in a 6-3-3 plan, the initial 
grade of .senior high school in a 6-2-4 plan, or 
the initial grade of the 4»ycar high school in an 
8-4 plan. (Rec-Sec; Oj)-A<IEd) 

Grade 10 — ^Tlie grade which is the initial grailc 
of senior high school in a 6-3-3 plan. (Rec-Sec; 
Op-AdE<l) 

Grade 1 1 — (Ree-Se<‘; Op-A<IEtl) 

Grade 12 — The grade which usually is the final 
graile of .secondary school. (Rec-Sec; Op-Adlild) 
Grade 13 — The grade which usually is the 
initial grade of the college level. (Re<‘-JrC; 
Op- Ad Ed) 

Grade 14 — ^The grade which usually is the final 
grade in the junior college. (Rec-JrC) 



X 03 20. 15 
X 03 20.16 

X 03 20.20 
X 03 20.30 



Grade 15 — (Rec-JrC) 

Grade 16 — The grade whii^h usually i.s consi<Ierc<l 
the final year of the 4-year codege. (Rec) 

Grade 76 H The grade or grades following the 

sixteenth grade, usually involving work at the 
college graduate level. (Rec) 

Ungraded — A situation in which grade designa- 
tions are not used. (Rec-Elem, Sec) In some 
.such instances, designations for "Year” (see 
item X0330) may be iiseil fo/ piirpo.se.s such as 
indicating the ainoiint of time pupils usually 
spend ill an ungraded school or an ungraded 
subdivision of a school. 



X 03 21 . Lowest and Highest Grades (1, 2) 

The lowest and highest grades within a school 
system or school, or the grade equivalent, as indi- 
cated by the designations of item X0320. (Rec- 
All) 

X 03 22 . Grade Plaromeiit (4, 5) 

An identification of the grade standing, or the 
grailes, of all or most of the pupils in a course, 
self-contained class, or scelioii. (Rec-AII) Dcsigna- 
lions for gradc.s are included under item X0320. 
Those situations in which grade designations are 
not used may be identified under Item X0330. 



X 03 30. YEAR (2, 4, 5) 

In some situations (referred to as "ungraded”), 
grade designations are not applied to that portion 
of the currictiliuii representing the work of one 
regular school term. An ungraded school or un- 
graded organizational level of a school (c.g., 
ungraded primary level) may be described in 
part by the number of years most pupils spend in 
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03 PLACEMENT — Con tinned 



X 03 30.10 
X 03 30.20 
X 03 30.30 
X 03 30.40 
X 03 30. SO 
X 03 30.60 
X 03 30.70 
X 03 30.80 
X 03 30.90 

X 03 31 . 



X 03 32. 



ihc school or level. Current "'grade stains'’ of 
|)ii|)il groups in an niigrade<l situation may he 
approxiinateil hy indicating the nninher of years 
most pnpil.s of each group have heeii in the school 
or organizational level. (Kee-Elem, Sec) 

1 year or first year 

2 years or second year 

3 years or third year 

4 years or fourth year 

5 years or fifth year 

6 years or sixth year 

7 years or seventh year 

8 years or eif^hth year 

9 years or ninth year and above — (Specify.) 
Lowest and Highest Years (2) 

in ungraded situations, (le.signatioiis which may 
he used to indicate the mnnher of years, aiul to 
identify ivhich years, enstomarily arc spent within 
a given school, or organizaiional snhdivision of a 
school, as, for exaiiijdc, hi an elemcnlary school, 
in the primary grades of an cicinentary school, or 
in a secondary school. (Rcc-Elem, See) Designa- 
tions are included under item X0330. 

Year Placement (4, 5) 

In ungraded situations, an identification of the 
number of years elapsing since most mendiers of a 
pupil group began instruction in a school or in 
an organizational subdivision of the school, e.g., 
first year, third year, and seventh year. (Rcc- 
Elem, Sec) Designations for years are included 
under item X0330. 



X 03 40. OTHER PLACEMENT (2) 

A series of designations other than those pre- 
sented in items X0320 and X0330 which are 
indicative of stages or intervals of pupil status in 
school. (Rec-AII) Any such designations — appro- 
priate, for example, in deseribing the eligibility 
for education of certain exceptional children, 
youth, and adults — should be specified. 



X 03 50. 



X 03 51. 



X 03 51.01 
X 03 51.02 
X 03 51 .03 
X 03 51.04 
X 03 51.05 
X 03 51.06 
X 03 51.07 
X 03 51.08 
X 03 51.09 

X 03 52. 



POSITION IN SEQUENCE (4) 

The relative position in sequence of any course 
or self-eon tained class which is a part of a series 
of courses or classes. 

Number of Courses or Classes in Sequence (4) — 
(Op-All) 

1 Course or Class 

2 Courses or Classes 

3 Courses or Classes 

4 Courses or Classes 

5 Courses or Classes 

6 Courses or Classes 

7 Courses or Classes 

8 Courses or Classes 

Other Number of Courses or Classes — (Specify.) 

Position of Course or Class in Sequence (4) 

The position of the eoiirse or self-contained 
class in relation to the other courses or classes of 
the sequenee. (Op-All) 



X 03 52.01 
X 03 52 .02 
X 03 52.03 
X 03 52.04 
X 03 52.05 
X 03 52.06 
X 03 52.07 
X 03 52.08 
X 03 52.09 



1st Course or Class 
2nd Course or Class 
3rd Course or Class 
4th Course or Class 
5th Course or Class 
6th Course or Class 
7th Course or Class 
8th Course or Class 
Other Position — (Specify.) 





LEVEL OF DIFFICULTY OR ABILITY (I, 5) 
X 04 00 Series 



The general difficulty of a course, sclf-t'oiitained 
class, or coctirrieular activity, or of the various sec- 
tions of the course, or class; and the general level of 
ability required for siK^cessful participation in the 
a(!tivity. If appropriate' and desired, ilu' level of 
diffitndly ina} he described also hy use of a grade* 
designation included under item X0320. Modifica- 
tions in marking practices which reflect differing 
levels of difficulty shotdd l)e described. 



X Ot 10. LEVEL OF DIFFICULTY (i, .5) 

X 01 10.10 Average D^iriilty — The level of difliciilt) ap- 
propriate for most of liie pupils of the school 
sy.slcm of a given age group. (Rce-Elcm, Sc<*) 
X 04 10.20 Above-average Difficulty — Greater than average 
diflicnlty, iiichidiiig a(' aiiecd plat emciil courses 
and special coiir.scs or classes for the gifted 
ami /or talented. (Rcc-Elem, Sec) 

X 04 10.30 Beloiv-average Difficulty — Somewhat lc.ss than 
average difliculty, but above the level of work 
provided for pupils who arc mentally retarded. 
(Rcc-Elem, Sec) 



X 04 10.40 For Mentally Retarded — A level f)f work a|>i)ro- 
priatc for pupils who are iiiciitally retardctl. If 
desired, this general level emdd be delineated 
further according to the degree of retardation 
of pupils, e.g., for pupils who are cdiicablc 
mentally retarded or trainable mentally re- 
ta»*ded. (Rec-Elern, Sec) 



X 04 10.80 Not Applicable — An indication that a designa- 
tion for level of difficulty is not coii<^idered 
appropriate or applicable for a given com ^e or 
class. (Rec-Elem, Sec) 



X 04 20. LEVEL OF ABILITY REQUIRED (4, 5) 

The general level of ability required for success- 
ful participation in a cocurricular or other activity. 



X 04 20.10 

X 04 20.20 

X 04 20.30 
X 04 20.80 



Average Ability — The level oi ability of most 
pupils of the school system of a given age group. 
(Op-Sec) 

Above-average Ability — Greater than average 
ability, including special activitie.s for the 
gifted and/or talented. (Op-Sec) 

Relow-average Ability — Somewhat less than 
average ability. (Op-Sec) 

Not Applicable — An indication that no particu- 
lar evel of ability is required for successful 
participation in a given activity. (Op-Sec) 



APPROVAL AND/OR ACCREDITATION 
(1, 2, 3, 4) 

X 05 00 Series 

Items oi information under this heading may be 
used to describe the accreditation status of a school 
system, school, program of studies, or course — or its 
approval status, or both — and to identify the ap- 
proving or certifying agency. Approval of a unit of 
organization (e.g., a school system, school, program 
of studies, and course) is the official act of the State 
department of education, or another recognized 
agency having official authority, certifying that the 
unit of organization complies with the legal require- 
ments or prescribed standards for the operation of such 
units. Accreditation of a unit of oi ganization is an 
official decision by the State depa tmenl of edtica- 
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05 APPROVAL AND/OR ACCREDITATION— 
Continued 



lion, or another recognized agency having official 
authority, that, in its judgment, the unit has met the 
established standards of quality (v hich may or may 
not have legal status). 



X 05 10. APPROVAL STATUS (1, 2, 3, 4) 

X 05 10.10 Approved— The unit of organization is ap- 
proved. (Rec-AII) If more than one type of 
approval is available, the type of approval 
granted should be specified. As applieef to a 
course, this includes vocational and technical 
education courses approved under the State 
plan. 

X 05 10.20 IVarning or I^rohation — The unit of organiza- 
tion, currently aoproved, may have approval 
withdrawn by the approving agency unless 
certain specified deficiencies arc corrected. 
(Rec-AII) A time limitation usually is iiii])oscd 
for the correction of such deficiencies. 

X 05 10.30 Approval Denied — Aiiplication has been made 
for approval, but approval was denied by the 
approving agency. (Rec-AII) 



X 05 10.40 Application in Process — Ajiplication has been 
made for approval but action on this application 
has not been completed. (Rcc-AII) 

X 05 10.50 Approval Not Re(mested — Approval has not 
been requested. (Rec-AII) As applied to a 
course, this includes courses meeting State plan 
requirements for vocational and technical 
education hut for which approval has not been 
requested. 



X 05 10,60 Approval Not Available — Approval is not avail- 
able for the type of unit of organization. (Rec- 
AII) 



X 05 20. APPROVING AGENCY (1, 2, 3, 4) 

Information about the agency which can or 
docs grant approval to the unit of organization. 

X 05 20,10 State Department of Education — The State 
department of education of the State in which 
the school system is located, which can or does 
grant approval. (Rec-All) 

X 05 20.20 Other State Agency— A State agency, other 
than the State department of education — e.g., a 
State board , of Ingher education or a State 
board of junior colleges — which can or does 
grant approval. (Rec-AII) 

X 05 20.90 Other Agency — An agency, other than the State 
department of education or another agency of 
the State in which the school system is located 
which can or does grant approval. (Rec-AII) 
Any such agency should be specified. 



X 05 30. ACCREDITATION STATUS (2, 3) 

X 05 30.10 Accredited — The school or program of studies is 
accredited. (Rcc-AII) 



X 05 30 , 20 Warning or Probation — The school or program 
of studios, currently accredited, may have 
accreditation withdrawn In' the accrediting 
agency unless certain specified Jeficiencies are 
corrected within a given period of time. (Rec- 
All) 

X 05 30 30 Accreditation Denied — The school has applied 
for accreditation, but accreditation was (lenied 
by the accrediting agency. (Rec-All) 

X 05 30.40 Appucation in Process — Application has be*^n 
made for accreditation but a final decision has 
not been reached. (Rec-AII) This includes 
institutions which have been granted ^'Candi- 
date Status.” 



X 05 30.50 AccredihUion Not Re(pwsted — Accreditation has 
uol been requested. (Rcc-AII) 

X 05 30.60 Accreditation Not Available — Accreditation is 
nol available to the school or program of studies. 
(Rec-All) 

X 05 40. ACCREDITING AGENCY (2, 3) 

Information about the agency which can or 
floes grant accrechtation to tiie .school or program 
of studies. 



X 05 40.10 



X 05 40 .20 



X 05 40 . 30 



X 05 40.40 



X 05 40.90 



Department of Education — ^Thc State de- 
partment of education of the State in which the 
school is located, which can o.^- does grant 
accreditation to tiie school or jirogram of 
studies. (Rec-All) 

Regional Accr(*diting Association — A voluntarv 
nougoycrnmcntal organization established to 
administer an accrediting procedure in a geo- 
graphic area including more than one State but 
less than all. (Rec-All) 

Professional Association — A rccogiiize<l vohiii- 
Lary nongovernmental professional association 
administering an accrediting procedure for 
specific tyiies of schools or programs of studies. 
(Rcc-Scc, JrC, AdEd) 

Technical and/or Business Association — A recog- 
nized voluntary nongovernmental technical or 
biisiner;: association administering an accredit- 
ing procedure for specific types of schools or 
programs of studies. (Rec-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 
Other Agency — An agency — other than the State 
dcpartmeiiL of education of the State in which 
the school is located, a regional accrediting 
association, or a professional association — ^whief 
can or does grant accreditation to the school or 
program of studies. (Rec-Sec, JrC, AdEd) Any 
such agency should be specified. 



TIME ELEMENTS (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) 
X 06 00 Series 



Items of information under this heading may be 
used to indicate the manner in wliich lime is or- 
ganized for various segments of the school year and 
the school day. 



X 06 10. SCHOOL YEAR (1,2) 

The school year is defined as the 12-inonth 
period of time denoting the heginiiiiig and ending 
dates for school accounting purposes, usually from 
July 1 to June 30; a school term is defined as a 
prcfscribed span of time when school is open and 
the pupils are under the direction and guidance of 
teachers. The school year may include one or 
more school terms, the most common of these 
terms being the regular and summer school terms. 
These terms sometimes are further subdivided into 
shorter terms such as semesters and quarters. 

X 06 11 . Division of School Year (1, 2) 

X 06 11 . 10 Regular School Term and Summer School Term — 
(Rec-AII) 

X 06 11.20 Regular School Term Only — (Rec-AII) Designa- 
tions for divisions of the regular school term 
arc included under item X0621. 



X 06 11.30 Three Trimesters — Three approximately equal 
school terms of about 3 to 4 months each, the 
quantity of school work for each term being 
intended to approximate the usual amount of 
work for a typical semester. (Rec-All) 

X 06 11 .40 Four Quarters — Four approximately equal school 
terms of about three months each. (Rec-AII) 

X 06 11.80 Combination — A combination of two or more 
patterns of time for the school year for different 
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06 TIME ELEMENTS— Continued 



schools, programs of sliidies, or pu[)il groii[is. 
(Kec-AII) The various pa Herns may be specified. 

X 06 11.90 Other Division — A division or organization of 
the schc \ year other than those identified 
under items X0611.10 to X0611.80, e.g., 
siiinmer sehool term only. (Hee-All) Any such 
ilivision or organization shoidd he specified. 



X 06 20. REGULAR SCHOOL TERIVI (1,2) 

The regular sehool te.in is that sehool term 
which begins usually in the late smniner or fall 
an<l ends in the spring. It may be interrii[)te(I hy 
one or moie vacations. 



X 06 21. Division of Regniar Sehool Term (1, 2) 

The iiianner in which the regular sehool term is 
<Iivi<le<l into segments siieh as semesters, tri- 
mesters, and <(iiartcrs. Designations for the mini- 
her of reporting periods during the regular school 
term art ineliided under item X0850.10. 



X 06 21 . 10 
X 06 21.20 
X 06 21.30 
X 06 21 . 40 
X 06 21.90 



Single Term — A regular school term containing 
no major siiluli visions of time (e.g., no semesters 
and no quarters). (Ree-All) 

Semesters — A regular school term consisting of 2 
equal seginent.s, each of about 16 to 18 weeks 
duration. (Rec-Sec, JrC, Ad Ed) 

Trimesters — A school year consisting of 3 equal 
segments, 2 of which are considered to eoni- 
prise the regniar school term. (Rec-JrC, AdEd) 
Quarters — A school year consisting of 4 equal 
segments, 3 of which are considered to comprise 
the regniar school term. (Ree-JrC, AdEd) 
Other Division — A regniar school term divided 
in a manner other than those identified under 
items X0621.10 to X0621.40. (Rec-All) Any 
such division should be specified. 



X 06 22 . 



X 06 22.01 
X 06 22.02 
X 06 22.03 
X 06 22.04 
X 06 22.05 
X 06 22.06 
X 06 22.07 
X 06 22 08 
X 06 22.09 

X 06 23. 



X 06 23.09 
X 06 23.30 
X 06 23.39 
X 06 23.32 
X 06 23.33 
X 06 23.34 
X 06 23.35 
X 06 23.36 
X 06 23.37 
X 06 23.38 
X 06 23.39 
X 06 23.40 
X 06 23.41 



Calendar Months (1, 2) 

The number of calendar months indicating, to 
the nearest whole month, the amornt of elapsed 
time from the first day in session to the la.st day 
in session for the regniar school term. (Op-All) 

1 Month or Less 

2 Months 

3 Months 

4 to 6 Months 

7 Months 

H Months 

9 Months 

10 Months 

11 or 12 Months 

Emiivalent Weeks (I, 2) 

The iminbcr of equivalent weeks (not calendar 
weeks) during which school is in session for the 
regular school term, expressed to the nearest full 
week. (Op-All) Where used for school accounting 
purposes, and equivalent UH>ek generally refers to 5 
days in scs.sion and represents one-fourth of a 
"sehool month” which usually contains 20 days 
in session, or the eqnivaleney of 4 weeks. If the 
number of weeks is less than 30 or more than 44, 
this number should be specifieil. 

Less than 30 IVeeks 

30 ITeeks 

31 Weeks 

32 Weeks 

33 Weeks 

34 Weeks 

35 W<*eks 

36 Wufeks 

37 Weeks 

38 Weeks 

39 Weeks 

40 Weeks 

41 Weeks 




X 06 23.42 42 ll eeks 
X 06 23.43 43 ff (Hs 
X06 23.44 44 Weeks 
X 06 23.89 Mon* thun 44 U eeks 



X 06 24. Days in Session (1, 2) 

The tiniiiher of days in session during the regu- 
lar school term. (Rec^-AII) A day in scs.sion is a 
ilay on which the school is open ami the pupils 
arc under the gnidanoc and direction of teachers, 
pins days on which the s<4ioo plant is clo.scd anil 
the student body as a whole ts engaged in scdiool 
activities outside the school plant under the 
giiidaiK^e and direction of leacdiers. For some 
purposes it may be [ircfcrahlc to indicate the 
acLiial niimhcr of days in session rather than use 
the categories which fcdlow. If the nniiihcr of 
days in session is less than 160 or more than 209, 
this nninbcr should he specified. 



X 06 24.01 
X 06 24.02 
X 06 24.03 
X 06 24.04 
X 06 24.05 
X 06 24.06 
X 06 24.07 
X 06 24.08 
X 06 24.09 

X 06 30. 



Less than 160 Days 
160-169 Days 
170-174 Days 
175-179 Days 
180-184 Days 
185-189 Days 
190-199 Days 
200-209 Days 
More than 209 Days 

SUMMER SCHOOL TERM (1,2) 

The Slimmer school term is that school term 
which takes place in the snmnier during the 
period between the end of one regular school term 
and the beginning of the next regular school term. 



X 06 32. Calendar Months in Summer Sehool Term (1, 2) 
The number of calendar months indicating, to 
the nearest whole month, the amount of elapsed 
lime from the first day in session to the last day 
in session for the summer school term. (Op-All) 
The designations of item X0622 may ho nse<l to 
indicate the nninber of calendar months in the 
snmnier sehool term, 

X 06 33 . Calendar Weeks in Slimmer School Term (1, 2) 

The number of calendar weeks during which 
school is in session for the .siimmer school term, 
expressed to the nearest full week. (Op-All) If the 
nninber of weeks is le.ss than three or more than 
nine, this number should he specified. 



X 06 33.02 
X 06 33.03 
X 06 33.04 
X 06 33.05 
X 06 33.06 
X 06 33.07 
X 06 33 .08 
X 06 33.09 
X06 33.01 

X06 34. 



Less than 3 Weeks 

3 Weeks 

4 Weeks 

5 Weeks 

6 Weeks 

7 Weeks 

8 Weeks 

9 Weeks 

More than 9 U Wks 

Dj^s in Session in Summer School Tenii (1, 2) 

The number of days school is in session during 
the suiiuner school term. (Rec-All) For some 
purposes it may (»e preferable to indicate the 
actual number of days in session rather than use 
the categories which follow. Tf the niimher of 
days is less than 11 or more than 60. this number 
should be .specified. 
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X 06 34 . 01 Less than 1 1 - Days 
X 06 34.02 11-20 Da* j 

X 06 34.03 21-25 Days 
X 06 34.04 26-30 Days 
X 06 34.05 31-35 Days 

X 06 34 . 06 36-40 Days 
X 06 34 . 07 4 1-50 Days 
X 06 34.08 51-60 Days 
X 06 34.09 More than 60 Days 

X 06 40. SCHOOL DAY (2) 

A sehool day is that [lart of a calendar day 
when school is in session. Included under this 
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heading are items of information which can be 
used to identify the organization of time segments 
comprising the typical school c'ay. 

X 06 41 . Sessions in School Day (2) 

A session is the peri^rfJ u( time during the school 
day when a given group of pupils is under the 
guidance and direction of teachers. The manner 
in which the school day is organized for the various 
sessions of the school may be described by items 
under this heading. 



X06 41.10 
X 06 41.20 



X 06 41.30 



X 06 41.40 



X 06 41.90 



Single (1) Session — A school day consisting of 
a single session. (Rec-Elem, Sec) 

Double (2) Sessions — A school day consisting of 
separate sessions for two groups of pupils in 
the same instructional space, e.g., one room 
used by one fourth -grade class in the morning 
and by another fourth-grade class in the after- 
noon; or one school building used by higli 
school juniors and seniors during a morning 
session and by fresiimen and sophomores 
during an afternoon session. (Rec-Elem, Sec) 
Two Overlapping Sessions — A school day con- 
sisting of two overlapping sessions with separate 
times for two different groups of pupils to 
start and end their sessions in the same school 
plant, e.g., high school juniors and seniors 
Degin their session at 7:30 a.m. and the fresh- 
men and sophomores begin their session at 
8:30 a.m., the session for juniors and seniors 
ending one hour prior to the time th3 session 
ends for the freshmen and sophomores. (Rec- 
Elem, Sec) 

Three or More Overlapping Sessions — A school 
day consisting of three or more overlapping 
sessions with separate times for three or more 
different groups of pupils to start and end 
their sessions in the same school plant. (Rec- 
Elem, Sec) 

Other Organization — Sessions of the school day 
organized in a manner other than those identi- 
fied in items X0641 . 10 to X0641 . 40. (Rec- 
Elem, Sec) Any such organization should be 
specified. 



X 06 45. Minutes in School Day (2) 

The number of mmutes the school is in opera- 
n during all the sessions of the typical school 
day. (Op-All) For some purposes it may be prefer- 
able to indicate the actual number of minutes 
rather than use the categories which follow. 



X 06 45.01 
X 06 45.02 
X 06 45.03 
X 06 45.04 
X06 45.05 
X 06 45.06 
X 06 45.07 
X 06 45.08 
X 06 45.09 



Less than 240 Minutes — {Specify.) 

240-269 Minutes 

270-299 Minutes 

300-329 Minutes 

330-359 Minutes 

360-419 Minutes 

420-479 Minutes 

4S0-539 Minutes 

540 Minutes and More — (Specify.) 



X 06 50. DAILY SESSION (2, 3) 

A session is that period of time during the school 
day when a given group of pupils is under the 
guidance and direction of teachers. An identifica- 
tion of the type of session and the organization of 
time segments comprising each session is included 
under this heading. This information may be 
recorded according to level, e.g., for kindergarten, 
for grades 1 to 3, and for grades 4 to 6. 



X 06 51 . Type of Session (2) 

Identification of the type of session, e.g., full- 
day session, half-day session, and curtailed session. 

X 06 51.10 FulUday Session — A school session which con- 
tains at least the minimum number of hours 




recommended by the State education agency 
for a full day of attendance in a given ele- 
mentary or secondary grade other than kinder- 
garten or prekindergarten. (Rec-Elem, Sec) 

X 06 51.20 Half-day Session — A school session which 
contains the minimum number of ho^rs recom- 
mended by many State education agencies for 
kindergarten or prekindergarten instruction (or 
instruction for certain, groups of handicapped 
pupils) when the length of this session aproxi- 
mates half the number of hours recommended 
for a full-di^ session in other elementary 
g des. (Rec-Elem) 

X 06 51.30 Curtailed Session- -A school session with less 
than the number of hours of instriictiGu recom- 
mended by the State education agency. (Rec- 
Elem, Sec) 

X 06 51.90 Other Type of Session — A type of session other 
than those identified under items X0651.10 to 
X0651.30, e.g., two groups pupils attend 
school on alternate days of the week. (Rec- 
Elem, Sec) Any such type of session should be 
specified. 

X 06 52 . Organization of Time Segments in Session (2, 3) 

X 06 52 . 10 Entire Session {Self-contained Class ) — A session 
in which classes meet with the same teacher or 
team of teachers in the same teaching space for 
all or most of the time. (Rec-Elem, Sec) 

X 06 52 . 20 Partially Departmentalized Sef:sion — A session 
in which classes have the same teacher for a 
major portion of the time (e.g., for English 
language arts, social studies, and other instruc- 
tion provided daily) and subject matter special- 
ists as teachers for other portions of the daily 
schedule (e.g., special teachers for mathe- 
matics, music, and science). (Rec-Elem, Sec) 

X 06 52 . 30 Uniform Class Periods — Time segments of equal 
len^h which comprise the portion of the session 
devoted to instruction. (Rec-Sec) 



X 06 52.31 
X 06 52.32 



X 06 52.33 



X06 52.40 



X06 52.50 



X 06 52.60 
X 06 52.70 



Single Period — A time segment, consisting of 
a single class period, during which classes 
meet with each teacher or team of teachers. 
(Op-Sec) 

Multiple Periods {Block of Time ) — A time 
segment, consisting of two or more successive 
class periods but less than an entire session, 
during which classes meet with each teacher 
or team of teachers. (Op-Sec) 

Combination of Single and Multiple Periods — 
An arrangement whereby classes meet with 
each teacher or team of teachers on a varying 
schedule, for a single class period on some 
days and for more than a single period on 
other days. (Op-Sec) 

Nonuniform Class Periods — A session in which 
time devoted to instruction consists of class 
periods of varying length. (Rec-Sec) If non- 
uniform class periods result from the use of 
procedures for flexible scheduling, this fact may 
be indicated. 

Modules of Time — A session comprised of uni- 
form portions or modules of time — each module 
generally a fraction of the usual time for a 
class ^ period — which are combined in various 
multiples, as appropriate for various courses 
and activities. (Rec-^lem, Sec) 

Combination of Class Periods and Modules — ^A 
session composed of class periods and modules. 
(Rec-Elem, Sec) 

Homeroom Period- -A portion of a session, in a 
departmentalized instructional organization, 
during which a teacher and a group of pupils 
meet primarily for purposes of checking at- 
tendance, making announcements, and attend- 
ing to other administrative details. (Rec-Sec) 
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06 TIME ELEMENTS— Continued 



X 06 52.80 Activity and/or Assembly Period — A portion of 
the sessionr occurring on one or more days of 
the week ai, a ♦Jme when no courses are sched- 
uled, I he time being devoted to various co- 
curricular activities including assemblies. In 
rome instance's, this period is combined with 
the homeroom period described under item 
X0652.70. (Rec-Sec) 

X 06 52 .90 Other Organization — An organization of the 
session other than those identified under items 
X0652.10 to X0652.80. (Rec-Sec) Any such 
organization should be specified. 

X 06 55 . Minutes in Session (2, 3) 

The number of minutes that given pupil groups 
(e.g., pupils in kindergarten, grade 6, or grade 12) 
are in session during the day, including lunch and 
recess time, expressed according to category of 
time as follows. (Rec-Elem, Sec; Op-AdEd) For 
some purposes it may he preferable to indicate 
the actual number of minutes rather than use 
the categories which follow. 



X06 55.01 
X06 55.02 
X06 55.03 
X06 55.04 
X06 55.05 
X06 55.06 
X06 55.07 
X06 55.08 
X06 55.09 

X06 56. 



Less than 180 Minutes — (Specify.) 

180-239 Minutes 
240-299 Minutes 
300-359 Minutes 
360-389 Minutes 
390-419 Minutes 
420-449 Minutes 
450-479 Minutes 

480 Minutes and More — (Specify.) 

Minutes of Instruction in Session (2, 3) 

The number of minutes that given pupil groups 
are in session during the day, exclusive of time 
for lunch, recess, and homeroom periods. (Rec- 
Elem, Sec; Op-AdEd) The designations of item 
X0655 may be used to indicate the number of 
minutes of instruction in the session. 



X 06 60. CLASS PERIOD (2, 3, 4, 5) 

An identification of the number and length of 
class periods during a typical daily session in a 
departmentalized organization. A class period is a 
unit of time, a portion of the daily session set 
aside for instruction in classes, when most classes 
meet for a single such unit of time. 

X 06 65 . Minutes in Class Period (2, 3, 4, 5) 

The typical length of uniform class periods, 
exclusive cf time for passing between classes, 
expressed i.k minutes. (Rec-Scc, JrC; Op-AdEd) 
For some purposes it may he preferable to indicate 
the actual number of minutes rather than use 
the categories which follo^v. 



X06 65.01 
X06 65.02 
X06 65.03 
X06 65.04 
X06 65.05 
X06 65.06 
X06 65.07 
X 06 65.08 
X06 65.09 
X06 66. 



Less than 40 Minutes — (Specify.) 

40-44 Minutes 
45-49 Minutes 
50-54 Minutes 
55-59 Minutes 
60-64 Minutes 
65-74 Minutes 
75-94 Minutes 

95 Minutes and More — (Specify.) 

Number of Class Periods in Typical Daily Session 
(2, 3) 

The maximum number of class periods for an 
individual pupil in a typical daily session, when 
this number generally is uniform for all the days 
of the week. (Rec-Sec, JrC) If the maximum 
number is not uniform, the number of class 
periods for the week may he indicated under 
item X0667. 



X 06 66.02 1 or 2 Class Periods 
X 06 66.03 3 Class Periods 
X 06 66 . 04 4 Class Periods 
X 06 66.05 5 Class Periods 



X 06 66,06 6 Class Periods 

X 06 66,07 7 Class Periods 

X 06 66.08 8 Class Periods 
X 06 66.09 9 or More Class Periods — (Specify.) 

X 06 66.01 Irregular Number of Class Periods 

X 06 67. Number of Class Periods in Typical Week (2, 3) 
The maximum number of class periods for an 
individual pupil during a week, when the number 
is not uniform for all the days of the week. (Rec- 
Sec, JrC; Op-Ad£d) When the maximum number 
pnerally is uniform, the number of class periods 
in a typical daily session should he indicated 
under item X0666. 



X 06 70. MODULE OF TIME (2, 3, 4) 

An identification of the number and length of 
modules of time during a typical daily session. A 
module is a unit of time, a portion of the daily 
session set aside for instruction in classes, when 
most classes meet for t'lvo or more such units of 
time. 



X 06 71. Variation in Modules (2) 

X 06 71.10 No Variation — A uniform number of modules 
per day, week, or term — for all courses and all 
groups of pupils — for instruction yielding one 
unit of value." (Rec-Sec) 

X 06 71.20 Varying for Different Groups — A differing 

number of modules per day, week, or term — 
for various courses or for various groups of 
pupils — for instruction yielding one unit of 
value.*’^ (Rec-Sec) 

X 06 75. Minutes in Module (2) 

The typi^cal length of modules, expressed in 
minutes. (Rec-Sec) For some purposes it may be 
preferable to indicate the actual number of min- 
utes rather than use the categories which follow. 

X 06 75.01 Less than 10 Minutes — (Specify.) 

X 06 75.02 10 and 11 Minutes 

X 06 75.03 12 to 14 Minutes 

X 06 75.04 15 to 19 Minutes 

X 06 75 . 05 20 to 29 Minutes 

X 06 75,06 30 Minutes and Afore — (Specify.) 

X 06 76. Number of Modules in Typical Daily Session (2) 
The number of modules in a typical daily ses- 
sion, when this number generally is uniform for 
all the days of the week. (Rec-Sec) If the number 
is not uniform, the number of modules in a Epical 
week may he indicated under item X067^ For 
some purposes it may be preferable to indicate 
the actuaf number of modules rather than use the 
categories which follow. 



X 06 76.01 
X 06 76.02 
X 06 76.03 
X 06 76.04 
X 06 76.05 
X 06 76.06 
X 06 76.07 
X 06 76.08 
X 06 76.09 

X 06 77. 



X % 78. 



Less than 5 Modules — (Specify.) 

5-7 Modules 
8-10 Modules 
11-13 Modules 
14-16 Modules 
17-19 Modules 
20-22 Modules 
23-25 Modules 

26 Modules and More — (Specify.) 

Number of Modules in Typical Week (2) 

The number of modules during the week, when 
the number is not uniform for all the days of the 
week. (Rec-Sec) This number should be specified. 
If the number of modules generally is uniform 
for all the days, the number in a typical daily 
session should be indicated under item X0676. 

Usual Number of Modules Per Day for Unit of 
Value (2, 4) 

The usual (or average) number of modules 



See item X0810 for a description of a unit of value. 
** See item X0810 for a description of a unit of value. 
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06 TIME ELEMENTS — Continued 



per (lay (or per week) for iiiRlriiclioii yielding one 
unit of valiie.^^ (Hec-Sec) DcsigiialioiiA for 
modules per week are included under item X0812. 



X 06 78.02 
X 06 78.03 
X 06 78.04 
X 06 78.05 
X 06 78.06 
X 06 78.07 
X 06 78.08 
X 06 78.09 
X 06 78.01 



2 Modules 

3 Modules 

4 Modules 

5 Modules 

6 Modules 

7 Modules 

8 Modules 

9 Modules 

More than 9 Modules — (Specify.) 



X 06 80. DESCRIPTION OF TIME ELEMENTS (4, 5) 

X 06 81 . Year and Term (4, 5) 

An identification of the Hchool year and term 
when a specific course, self-contained class, or 
section is scheduled (e.g., the 1969-70 school 
year, and the regular school term, fall semester, 
or Slimmer school term). (Rec-AII) 

X 06 82. Freciuency of Service (5) 

The frequency with which a given service or 
service activity is made available. 

X 06 82.10 Annually — Once a year. (C^-AII) In addition, 
the time of year anJ span oi time may be speci- 
fied. 



X 06 82.20 

X 06 82.30 

X 06 82.40 
X 06 82.50 

X06 82.60 



Semiannually — Twice a year. (Op-All) In addi- 
tion, the times of the year and spans of time 
may be specified. 

Monthly — Once a month. (Op-All) In addition, 
the span of time for each month may be speci- 
fied. 

Weekly — Once a week, (Op-All) In addition, 
the span of time for each week may be specified. 
Given Days of Week — The same 2 to 4 days 
each week. (Op-AII) The specific days of the 
week should he included in item X0683, 

Daily — Every day. (Op-All) The specific hours 
of the day shoulif be included in item X0685. 



X 06 82.70 Other Schedule — A regular schedule other than 
those identified under items X0682.10 to 
X0682.60. (Op-AII) Any such schedule should 
be sp(M:ified. 

X 06 82.80 As Required — The service is made available or 
performed as recinired, hut not on a regular 
schedule. (Op-All) 



X 06 83 . D^s of Week (4, 5) 

The day or days of the week on which a section 
of a course or self-contained class meets, e.g,, 
Tuesday and Thursday; or, if these days vary 
from week to week, the scheduling cycle or plan 
for scheduling meeting days,*^ (Rec-Sec, JrC, 
AdEd) 



X 06 84. 



X 6 84.01 
X .y6 84.02 
X 06 84.03 
X 06 84.04 
X 06 84.05 
X 06 84.06 
X 06 84.07 
X 06 84.08 

X 06 85. 



Number of Days Per Week (4, 5) 

The number of days per week that a section of 
a course or self-contained class typically meets. 
(Op-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 

1 Day 

2 Days 

3 Dayt, 

4 Days 

5 Days 

6 Days 

7 Days 

Variable Number of Days 

Time of Day, Hour of Day, or Period Number (s) 
of Seetion Meeting or Service (4, 5) 

The clock hour of the day or the period number 
of a seetion meeting; or, if this hour or period 
varies from day to day, the plan for scheduling 



X 06 86. 



X 06 86.11 
X 06 86.12 



X 06 86.13 
X 06 86.14 

X 06 86.15 

X 06 86.19 



X 06 87. 



X 06 88. 



X 06 88.01 
X 06 88.02 
X 06 88.03 
X 06 88.04 
X06 88.05 
X 06 88.06 
X 06 88.07 
X 06 88.08 
X 06 88.09 
X 06 89. 



the hour or period for section meetings.*'* (Rcc- 
Sec, JrC, AdEd) In addition, the time of day of 
class meetings may he recorded. For adult (mIiicb- 
tion classes, this <“Oiild indicate 'May time,"'’ "late 
afternoon or evening,” or "other time"; for ec^r- 
tain elementary and secondary elass<js, this <*on!d 
indicate "before session’" in the inoriiii»g. or 
"after session"" in the afternoon. (Op-AII) 

Time Segment for Class or Course (4, 5) 

The amoiini of time in those daily sessions dar- 
ing which the coirse or self-contained etas* 
typically meets, e.g., the entire session, a block of 
time, a class period, and a variable anioimt of 
time. 

Entire Session — (Op-EIcni, AdEd) 

Block of Time — A time segment (consisting ' f 
two or more consecutive class periods hut less 
than an entire daily session. (Op-Sec) 

Single Class Period — (Op-Sec) 

Modules of Time — One or more modules of 
time. (Op-Sec) The nunihcr of modules may 
he specified. 

Variable Amounts of Time — Time segments 
which vary for the (lifTcrent days of th(^ week 
during which course meets. (Op-Sec) 

Other Amount of Time — Time segments other 
than those identified under items X0635.II to 
X0685.I5, including situations in which time 
in the daily session varies for different sections 
of the course and situations in whi('h the imni- 
her of me(Uings of the section varies from one 
week to another. (Op-Sec) This ainonnt or 
schedule of time should he specified. 

Minutes Per Week (4, 5) 

The number of minutes per week that a section 
of a course, self-contained class or cociirriciilar 
activity typically meets, (Op-All) Appropriate 
designations arc iimliidcd under item a 0813. If 
desired for identifying the amount of time for 
instruction in a given subject-matter area within 
a self-contained class, these same designations 
may he used. If the numher of inimitcs varies 
from week to week, this fact should he indicated 
and an average ninnher of minntes per week 
specified. If the nnmher of minutes varies hecaiisc 
of a scheduling cycle of other than one or five 
days, this fact may he indicated; the nnrnhcr of 
days in the scheduling (^ycle also may he noted 
(see also "Scheduling Cycle” in the glossary). 
Number of Weeks (4, 5) 

The nnmher of equivalent wcck« (not calendar 
w“eks) during which a section of the course, self- 
contained class, or cociirriciilar activity typically 
meets. (Op-AII) For some purposes it may be 
preferable to indicate the actual numher of weeks 
rather than use the categories which follow. If a 
given course is scheduled as a part of a cycle 
scheduling jilan, this arrangement also may be 
indicated. 

Less than 5 Weeks 
3-8 Weeks 
9-12 Weeks 
13-20 Weeks 
21-32 Weeks 
33-36 Weeks 
37-40 Weeks 
41-44 Weeks 
45-52 Weeks 

Miscellaneous Times for Class Meetings (4, 5) 
Days other than those on which classes usually 
meet, e.g,, days during weekends, summer vaca- 
tion, Thanksgiving va(^ation, Christmas vacation, 
and spring vacation. (Op-All) 



See item X 08 10 for a dcBcription of a unit of value. 



The gloMRary ineludcA dcnnitioni^ for ^'.Schediiliiig Cycle” and "Cycle 
Scheduling.” 
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06 TIME ELEMENTS— Continued 

X 06 90. OTHER TIME ELEMENTS (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) 

Time elements, other than tliose included under 
items X0610 to X0689, which may be used to 
indicate the manner in which time is organized 
for various segments of' the school year and the 
school day, e.g., length of homeroom period and 
length of activity period. (Op-All) Any such time 
element should be specified. 

EVALUATION AND CURRICULUM 
IMPROVEMENT (1, 2, 3, 4) 

X 07 00 Series 

The items of information under this heading may 
be used to describe the background considerations, 
organization^ personnel, and activities involved in 
evaluating and/or improving the instructional pro- 
gram of a school system, scliool, or wther organiza- 
tional unit. 

Evaluation generally involves an appraisal of cur- 
rent status and a comparison of this status with (a) 
the extent to which it attains predetermined objec- 
tives and purposes, (b) appropriate criteria or stand- 
ards, (c) previous status, or (d) current status of 
others. Evaluation findings frequently provide the 
basis for activities undertaken to improve the in- 
structional program of the school system. 

Curriculum improvement encompasses activities 
having as their purpose the development or improve- 
ment of the curriculum, including the programs of 
studies, cocurricular activities, and instructional 
services of the school system or school. These ac- 
tivities include considering educational needs of 
pupils and community; identifying general aims and 
specific objectives; selecting and organizing appropri- 
ate content and learning experiences; identifying ap- 
propriate methods and resources; preparing cur- 
riculum guides and other resource materials; testing 
and recommending such resource materials; and pro- 
viding for continuous, methodical study, evaluation, 
and inmrovement of the existing instructional pro- 
gram. This includes the activities of any systemwide 
or schoolwide curricular advisory committee. 

X 07 10. BACKGROUND OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM (1, 2, 3, 4) 

A selection of factors which are considered in 
the evaluation process because they are descriptive 
of the community, the pupils, and other under- 
lying determinants of the design of the instruc- 
tional program. 

X 07 10.11 Philosophy of the School System — The officially 
adopted statement expressing the ideals the 
school system attempts to realize in its prac- 
tices. (Rec-All) This statement — frequently 
including considerations such as (a) the respon- 
sibility of the school system to the community, 
and its relationship to other community agencies 
providing education; (b) present knowledge of 
the nature of youth with their differing needs, 
interests, and abilities; (c) present knowledge 
of the nature of learning and of aspects of 
kno wled ge i tself ; and (d) a concep t of the 
roles and relationships of teachers, pupils, 
administrators, and otners — may be used as a 
basis for the general determination, interpreta- 
tion, and evaluation of the school system’s 



X 07 10.12 



X 07 10.13 



X 07 10.14 



X 07 10.21 



X 07 10.22 



X 07 10.30 



X 07 10.31 



X 07 10.32 



X 07 10.33 



policies and activities. Many persons and groups 
involved m developing the stateinenl of philos- 
ophy may be identified by using the calegories 
of item A07.S0. 

Philosophy of the School — The officially adopteil 
statement expressing the ideals the sidiool 
attempts to realize in its practices. (Hec-AII) 
See also item X0710.ll, Philosophy of the 
School System. 

Aims of the School Syst mi — A stateinenl of 
what the school system is attempting to do to 
meet the needs and interests of its pupils and 
patrons, in accordance with its statcinent of 
philosophy. (Rec-All) Persons and groups 
involved in developing the slalenicnt of aims 
may he identified with (he use of the (categories 
of item X0730. 

Aims and Objectives of the School — The state- 
ment of the general, long-range aims and the 
specific, short-range objectives w'hich indicate 
what the school is attempting to do to meet 
the needs of its pupils and patr<3n.s, in accord- 
ance with the philosophy, aims, and policies of 
the school system and school. (Op-AU) 

School System Policies — A statement of judg- 
ments, derived from a system of values and an 
assessment of situational factors, operating 
within the school system as a general plan for 
guiding decisions about how to attain desired 
educational aims and objectives. (Rec-All) 
Persons and groups involved in developing the 
policy statement may be identified with the 
use of the categories of item X0730. 

Rules and Regulations of School — A statement 
of judgments — based on school system jrolicy, 
and reflecting a system of values and an assess- 
ment of situational factors — operating within 
the school as a general plan for guiding decisions 
about how to attain desired educational aims 
and objectives. (Op-All) 

Characteristics of the Community — ^The various 
social and economic characteristics which serve 
to indicate the nature of the neighborhood or 
community, including trends and projections as 
well as current status, e.g., general type of 
community, composition of population, general 
soeioeconomic level as indicated by the com- 
munity occupational structure or the general 
educational level of parents, and identified 
problems and needs of the community. (Rec- 
All) Certain community resources — .such as 
education-related agencies, civic organizations, 
and recreational opportunities — may he identi- 
fied under the X3300 Series on page 96. 

General Type of Community — Factors such as 
location (e.g., central city, suburban, or rural); 
governmental structure; tax base; and resi- 
dential, business, industrial, utility, and 
transportation characteristics. (Op-All) 
Composition cf Population — Identified charac- 
teristics of residents of the school community 
such as age, sex, ethnic origin (or race), 
regional cr national origin, languages spoken 
in the home, proportion of families receiving 
welfare assistance, level of income, housing 
characteristics, migration or mobility rates, 
and proportion of employed rc.sidcnls com- 
muting to work. 

Occupational Structure of School Community — 
An identification of the general occupational 
structure of the school community. (Op-All) 
In some instances, a composite picture is 
obtained by use of a rating scale utilizing 
values such as 0 — professional persons; 
1 — fanners (owners and tenants of large- 
scale operations); 2 — proprietors, managers, 
and officials (except farmers); 3 — clerks and 
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07 EVALUATION AND CURRICULUM IM- 
PROVEMENT—Continued 



X07 10.34 



X07 10.35 



X07 10.36 



X07 10.39 



X07 10.40 



X07 10.41 



X07 10.42 



X07 10.43 



X07 10.44 



X07 10.49 



X 07 10.50 



kindred workers; 4 — skilled workers and 
foreman; 5 — semiskilled workers; 6 — farm 
laborers; 7- — other laborers; and 8 — servant 
occupations. 

E^lucational Level of Parents — An identifica- 
tion of the general level of education of the 
parents of the pupils. (Op-All) One way to 
obtain a composite picture of this level is 
through the use of a scale indicating the 
highest diploma or degree received. 

Problems of the School Community — Identified 
problems of the school community, e.g., 
excessive juvenile delinquency, poverty, iuter- 
group tensions, intergroup communication 
problems, inadequate housing, health prob- 
lems, transportation difficulties, and insuffi- 
cient employment opportunities. (Op-All) 
Needs of the School Community — Identified 
needs of the community, e.g., additional 
library facilities, additional recreational op- 
portunities, improved housing, and additional 
employment opportunities. (Op~All) 

Other Characteristics — Information about char- 
acteristics, other than those identified under 
items X0710.31 to X07I0.36, which serve to 
indicate the nature of the community, e.g., 
cultural, geographic, residential, business, 
and industrial characteristics. (Op-All) 
School-comnuinity Relations — The manner in 
which representatives of the school and the 
community work together to identify and 
provide for individual and group interests and 
needs of pupils, parents, and members of various 
other community groups. (Rec-All) This 
includes the activities of any lay advisory 
commit tee. 

Community Opinion — The general opinion of 
a representative sampling of members of 
various community groups (e.g., pupils, 
parents, business, industry, and labor) con- 
cerning problems, needs, and activities of the 
community and its school or schools; also 
the manner in which such opinion is ileter- 
mined. (Op- All) 

School-community Plemning — Coordination be- 
tween representatives oi the school and 
representatives of community groups in 
planning for the development and use of 
resources in meeting the interests and needs 
of pupils, parents, and members of various 
other community groups. (Op-All) 
Home-school ReltUions — Relations between 
the school and its staff members and the 
parents of the pupils, with particular atten- 
tion given to tne ways in which the school 
staff and parents work together in helping 
pupils derive maximum benefit from their 
educational experiences. (Op-All) 
Participation of Parents in School Activities 
and Affairs — The manner in which parents 
take part in school activities and affairs, e.g., 
through participation in a pa rent -teacher 
organization, or by providing personal and 
financial support of specific school activities. 
(Op-All) 

Other Aspects of School-community Relations — 
Aspects of school-community relations other 
than those included under items X07I0.41 
to X0710 . 44. (Op-All) Any such aspect 
should be specified. 

Characteristics and Needs of the Pupils — Identic 
bed general pupil characteristics and needs 



X07 10.54 



X 07 10.55 



which provide, or might provide, a basis for 
educational planning by tne school. (Rec-All) 
Other items describing pupils are included in 
the X0900 Series, Pupils Served. 

X 07 10.51 Scholastic Ability — The level, range, and 
distribution of all pupils according to intel- 
lectual, physical, and social characteristics, 
as obtained from standardized inslriiinents 
and other sources of information. (Op-All) 

X 07 10.52 Exceptionality— The number of pupils ac- 
cording to type of exceptionality, as klentified 
by professionally qualified personnel. (Rec- 
All) For designations for types of exception* 
ality, see item X0960. 

X 07 10.53 School Placement — The distribution of pupils 

according to the type of school in which they 
receive instruction (e.g., elementary school, 
junior college, and elementary school for 
physically handicapped) and according to 
age and grade (i.e., age-grade distribution). 

(Op-All) 

Educational and Career Indentions — The dis- 
tribution of pupils according to intentions 
and plans for feture education and careers. 

(Op-All) 

School Pe^ormance — The general nature and 
quality oi pupiL’ activities and accomplish* 
ments within the school program, such as 
the range and distribution of pupils according 
to courses studied, cociirricular activities, 
grade progression, scholarship awards, and 
diplomas, certificates, or degrees awarded 
for completion of school work. (Op-All) 

X 07 10.56 Nonschool Performance — The general nature 
of pupils’ participation and accomplishments 
in employment and other significant activities 
performed outside the school, whether per- 
formed during school terms or during vaca- 
tions. (Op-All) 

X 07 10.57 Postschool Performance — The general nature 
and, in some instances, quality of participa* 
tion and accomplishments of former pupils 
(both graduates and dropouts) in employ* 
ment and other activities after leaving school. 

(Op-All) 

X 07 10.58 Mobility / Stability — ^The general extent and 

nature of pupil mobility and stability as 
indicated by computations such as the fre* 
quency with which pupils transfer into and 
out of the school system and its various 
schools, withdrawal rates according to type 
of withdrawal,^^ and a distribution of high 
school seniors according to the number of 
years in their school system and school. 
(Op-All) 

X 07 10.59 Ptpil Needs — Identified general needs of the 

E upils of the school(s) which might provide a 
asis for educational planning. Among these 
are personal needs (e.g. for peer acceptance 
and for feelings of success) and needs for 
remediation of specific deficiencies, various 
types of guidance, appropriate socialization 
experiences, and assistance with language 
problems. Such needs might be extended to 
include consideration of needs for community 
recreational organizations and facilities, and 
greater selection in educational offerings. 

(Op-All) 

X 07 10.61 Pupil Morale — The characteristic collective 
feelings and attitudes of the pupils which 
are indicative of, and coniiucive to, willing 
and dependable performance and steady 
self-control. (Op-All) 



Items of information describing withdrawals are included in John F. 
Putnam and George G. Tankard, Jr., op. cin^ pp. 51-56. 
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X 07 10.62 



X 07 10.69 



X 07 10.70 



X 07 10.80 



X 07 10.90 



Pupil-staff Relations — ^The nature of the 
typical relations between pupils and staff 
members, e.g., friendly, antagonistic, and 
supportive. (Op~All) 

Other Characteristics and Needs — Identified 
general characteristics and needs of pupils, 
other than those included under items 
X07]0.51 to X0710.62, which provide, or 
might provide, a basis for educational plan- 
ning, e.g., environmental factors, and racial 
or ethnic composition. (Op-All) Any such 
characteristic or need should be specified. 
Provisions for Curriculum Improvement — Activi- 
ties having as their purpose the development 
or improvement of the curriculum including the 
prograiiis of studies, cocurricular activities, and 
instructional services of the school system or 
school. (Rec-AII) Curriculum improvement 
activities are discussed in greater detail on 

f age 71 in the introduction to the X0700 Series. 

terns of information describing selected cur- 
riculum improvement activities are included 
under items X0720 through X0780. 

Provisions for Improving Teaching — Activities 
such as supervision, workshops, conferences, 
school visits, committee projects, research 
projects, and staff meetings which are conducted 
during a given period of time to improve teach- 
ing. (Rec-All) Items of information describing 
selected activities for improving instruction are 
included under items X3235 and X3236. 

Other Background Considerations — Factors other 
than those included under items X0710.ll to 
X0710.80 which are considered in the evalua- 
tion process because they are descriptive of 
the community, the neighborhood, the pupils, 
and other underlying determinants of the design 
of the curriculum. (Op-All) Any such factor or 
consideration should be specified. 



X 07 20. ORGANIZATION FOR EVALUATION AND/ 
OR CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT (1, 2, 4) 
The function and/or composition of groups 
organized for purposes of evaluation and/or 
curriculum improvement for the school system, a 
portion of the school system larger than a school, 
or a single school. (Op-All) The various people 
involved in any such group may be identified 
under item X0730. When a semol system regularly 
provides services to assist staff members in the 
evaluation of school practices, these services may 
be identified in item A3240.20. 

X 07 20.10 Administrative Activity — A specified activity — 
e.g.9 policy formulation, test selection, inter- 

E retation of findings — which is the respotisi- 
ility of the chief executive officer of the ^.chool 
system and his immediate assistants or advisors. 
(Op-All) 

X 07 20.20 Advisory Committee — A group of persons — 
from inside or outside the education profession 
— chosen to advise the school system’s chief 
executive officer or other professional staff 
member regarding selected aspects of the school 
system’s activities, and having no final decision- 
making powers. (Op-All) 



X 07 20.30 Steering Committee — A group of persons gen- 
erally representative of the various interests 
involved and responsible for the overall deter- 
mination and, sometimes, for the implementa- 
tion of policies in regard to an activity or 
project that is to be undertaken. (Op-All) 

X 07 20.40 Production Committee — A group of persons 
responsible for the developmer.t and production 




of specific materials such as curriculum guides, 
outlines, lists, and other resource materials. 
(Oi)-All) 

X 07 20.50 Workshop — As used in this context, an activity 
sponsored by a school system or school in 
which teachers, su|)ervisors, administrators 
and, sometimes, consultants seek to evaluate 
and improve an aspect of curriculum and 
insiriiciion. (Op-Ail) 

X 07 20.90 Other Organization — An £.rrangement, for one 
or more persons, other than those x;rrange- 
ments identified under items X 0720.10 to 
X 0720.50, established for purposes of evalua- 
tion and/or improvement of aspects of the 
curriculum and instruction of the school system, 
or school. (Op-All) This might include class- 
room teachers working as individuals and 
combinations of classroom teachers cooperating 
in team teaching. Any such organization should 
be specified. 



X 07 30. PERSONS OR GROUPS INVOLVED IN 
EVALUATION AND/OR CURRICULUM IM- 
PROVEMENT (1,2) 

Identification of the persons or groups taking 
part in the evaluation and/or improvement of an 
aspect of the instructional program of the entire 
school system, of a portion larger than a school, 
or a single school, e.g., individuals or groups 
representing the administrative or instructional 
staff, the State education agency, a regional 
accrediting association, and a consultant or con- 
sulting firm. (Op-All) 

X 07 30.10 Board of Education — The elected or appointed 
body which has been vested with responsibilities 
for authorizing, financing, and evaluating the 
educational activities in a given school system, 
school, or geographic area. (Op -All) Such 
bodies sometimes are known by terms such as 
school boards, governing boards, boards of 
directors, school committees, and school trus- 
tees. (NOTE: This definition relates to the 
general term and encompasses the boards of 
public and nonpublic institutions and school 
systems, including State boards of education 
and boards of intermediate and local basic 
administrative units.) 

X 07 30.20 Central Administrative Staff — Staff members 
generally performing activities having as their 
purpose the general regulation, direction, and 
control of the affairs of the school system that 
are systemwide and not confined to a narrow 
phase of school activity, including the chief 
executive officer and his immediate assistants 
and advisors. (Op-All) 

X 07 30.31 Central instructional Staff — Central staff mem- 
bers, other than members of the central ad- 
ministrative staff identified under item 
X0730.20, generally performing activities deal- 
ing with curriculum improvement and with 
improving the quality of instruction. (Op-All) 
This includes supervisors, coordinators, and 
consultants serving the entire school system or 
a portion of the school system larger than a 
single school. 



X 07 30.32 School Instructional Staff — School staff members 
generally performing activities dealing with the 
teaching of pupils or with improving the quality 
of teaching. (Op-All) This includes teachers, 
department heads, school librarians, audiovisual 
personnel, guidance personnel, and psychologi- 
cal personnel generally serving a single school. 
This also includes the instructional supervision 
function of school principals. 

X 07 30-41 Intermediate Administrative Unit — Staff mem- 
bers of an administrative unit smaller than the 
State which exists primarily to provide con- 
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Bultative, advisory^ administrative, or statistical 
services to local basic administrative units, or 
to exercise certain regulatory and inspectoral 
functions over local basic administrative units. 
(Op- All) 

State Education Agency — Staff members of an 
organization established by State laiv to carry 
out specified educational responsibilities of the 
State. (Op-All) 

Regional Accrediting Association — Representa- 
tives of an organization established to aaininister 
an accrediting procedure in a geographical area 
including several States but not the entire 
nation. (Op-All) 

Educators^ Organization — Representatives of an 
organization of educators that draws its mem- 
bership from the local area. State, or Nation 
as a wnole. (Op-All) 

Consultants — One or more persons without 
administrative authority whose advice is sought 
in improving policies and procedures such as 
those related to aspects of curriculum and 
instruction or those related to the administra- 
tion of the school system and/or individual 
schools. (Op-All) This includes individuals or 
teams from colleges, universities, and consultant 
firms. Depending on the nature of his activity, 
such a person irequently is referred to as a 
'^curriculum consultant” or a "management 
consultant.” 

Parents and I or Guardians — Persons having 
direct responsibility for children attending the 
schools of the school system. (Op-All) 
Representatives of Community — Persons repre- 
senting one or more aspects of community 
activity, e.g., business, labor, industry, religion, 
education, social service agencies, youth serving 
agencies, and other civic organizations. (Op- All) 
Pupils — Individuals for whom instruction is 
provided in an educational program under the 
jurisdiction of the school system. (Op-All) 
Other Persons or Groups — Persons, other than 
those identified under items X0730.10 to 
X0730.80, who take part in the evaluation 
process. (Op-All) Any such persons and groups 
should be specified. 



X 07 40. EVALUATION PROCEDURES (I, 2, 3, 4) 

Information about the frequency, media, and 
findings of evaluation of a given aspect of the 
instructional program of the entire school system, 
a portion of the school system larger than a school, 
a single school, a program of studies, or a specific 
type of self-contained class, course, or cocurricular 
activity. 

X 07 41 . Frwuency of Evaluation (1, 2) 

Tne frequency with which an aspect of the 
instructional program is studied as a part of an 
evaluation procedure to determine status or per- 
formance, c.g., semiannually, annually, biennially, 
or as required for some special purpose. (Op-All) 
This frequency should be specified. 

X 07 42 . Data Collection Media (1, 2) 

The medium or media utilized in gathering 
descriptive or quantitative data for use in evalua- 
tion, e.g., observation, standardized tests, survey 
instruments, and accreditation and/or approval 
criteria. (Op-All) These data may be used in 
determining, among other things, the extent to 
which predetermined objectives and purposes of 
the school system or school have been achieved, 
the extent to which given standards are met, and 
the comparison witn previous performance or 
the performance of others. 



X 07 42.10 
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Observation — Personal observation — informal 
and/or controlled — of conditions and activities 
(Op-All) 

Interview-^A planned consultation or face-to- 
face meeting between an evaluator and one or 
more individuals associated with aspects of the 
school system or community. (Op-All) 
Standardized Test — A test composed of a system- 
atic sampling of behavior, having data on reli- 
ability and validhy, administered and scored 
according to specific instructions, and capable 
of being internreted in terms of adequate norms. 
(Op-All) Additional information derived from 
the testing program of the schools of the school 
^stem, induded under items X3223.10 and 
X3240.40, might be used for purposes of 
evaluation. 

Teacher~made Objective Test — A test constructed 
by a member of the instructional staff which 
usually is based on multiple-choice, matching, 
or completion-type questions, and which may 
or may not have local norms. (Op-All) 

Survey InstrumeiU — A questionnaire, ratin^» 
scale, or other printed form used in gathering; 
information about the schools, the pupils, th^d 
community, or related factors including com- 
munity opinion polls and followup studies of 
pupils who graduate, drop out, and transfer to 
other school systems. (Op-All) 

Cooperatively Developed Criteria — Standards or 
norms developed by personnel representative 
of the entire school system or school as bases 
for miantitative and qualitative judgments. 
(Op-All) The application of these criteria might 
involve the use of other media included under 
items X0742.10 to X0742.90. 

Approval and j or Accreditation Criterta' —Stand- 
ards or norms selected by an approval agency 
or accrediting association as bases for quantita- 
tive and qualitative judgments. (Op-All) The 
application of these criteria might involve the 
use of other media included under items 
X0742.10 to X0742.90. 



X 07 42.90 Other Data Collection Media — Media, other 
than those identified under items X0742.10 to 
X0742.70, utilized by persons or groups in 
gathering descriptive and/or quantitative data 
for use in evaluation, e.g., a case study ap- 
proach and a research-tvpe study. (Op-AH) 
Any such medium should he specified. 

X 07 43 . Use of Data Collection Findings (1, 2) 

The manner in which findings resulting from 
the data collection procedures are utilized for 
purposes of evaluation, e.g., in comparison of 
current status or performance with (a) objectives, 
(b) standards or criteria, (c) previous status or 
performance and/or (d) current status or per- 
formance of one or more other comparable groups 
or units. (Op-All) 

X 07 44 . Interpretation of Outcomes (1, 2) 

A statement of significant outcomes resulting 
from evaluation procedures, usually involving an 
amount of intemretation, including identified 
needs for strengthening or improving aspects of 
the instructional program. (Op-All) 



X 07 50. ASPECTS OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PRO- 
GRAM EVALUATED (1, 2, 3, 4) 

An indication of aspects of the instructional 
program which are studied in any given evaluation 
activity. This includes aspects of the instructional 
program's background (see item X0710) and of 
the content, resources, and processes of instruc- 
tion. 



X 07 51 . Instructional Content (1, 2) 

A selection of factors, descriptive of instructional 
content, which are considered in the evaluation 
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process because they provide an indication of the 
approprialeness and adequacy of instructional 
offerings. 

Scope of lnstructio:ial Content — The gencr''! 
range of ii structioiial content provided pupils 
through self-contained classes, courses, and 
cocurricular activities. (Op-AU) More specific 
information may be considered under item 
X0751.20, Subject-matter Areas and Courses, 
and item X0751.30, Cocurricular Activities. 
Subject-matter Areas and Courses — The broad 
subject-matter areas and specific courses in 
which in^ triiction is provided for pupils of the 
school sybtem. (Op-All) Terminology and 
definitions appropriate for describing subject- 
matter areas and courses are included in chap- 
ters 5 and 6 of this handbook and in the 40000 
Series of chapter 3. 

Cocurricular Activities — The broad cocurricular 
activity areas and specific cocurricular activities 
provided for pupils of the school. (Op-All) 
Terminology and definitions appropriate for 
describing cocurricular activities are included 
in chapters 5 and 6 of this handbook and in 
the 40000 Series of chapter 3. 

Articulation of Elements of the Instructional 
Program — The manner in which the classroom 
instruction, cocurricular activities, and instruc- 
tional services of the school system are inter- 
related and interdependent, the aim being to 
facilitate the continuous and efficient educa- 
tional progress of pupils (e.g., from one grade 
to the next, from elementary to secondary 
school, and from secondary school to college), to 
Interrelate various areas of the curriculum (e.g., 
fine arts and language arts), and/or to inter- 
relate the school’s instructional program with 
the program of out-of-school educational 
institutions (e.g., the home, church, youth 
groups, and welfare agencies). (Op-All) 

Articulation B^twern Successive Schools — 
(Op-All) 

Articulation Between Successive Years or 
Grades — (Op-All) 

Articulation Among Curriculum Areas — In- 
cluding planning for correlation, integration, 
differentiation, sequential slady, and balance. 
(Op-All) 

Articulation With Nonschool Educational In- 
stitutions — (Op-All) 

Other Aspects of Instructional Content — Factors, 
other than those included under items X0751.10 
to X0751.44 which are considered in the evalu- 
ation process. (Op-All) Any such factor should 
be specified. 



X 07 52. Instructional Resources (1, 2) 

A selection of factors, descriptive of instruc- 
tional resources, which arc considered in the 
evaluation process. 



X 07 52.10 Instructional Staff — Identified general charac- 
teristics of the instructional staff — and of the 
conditions under which it works — ^which arc 
useful for purposes of administration and 
evaluation. (Rec-All) Among such charac- 
teristics are preparation, experience, certifica- 
tion status, assignments, and teaching load or 
pupil load. 



X 07 52.11 Preparation — The distribution of teachers 

(and other members of the instructional 
staff) according to aspects of their professional 
preparation such as the number of college 
credits in various general academic areas 
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anfl ill courses of professional educational 
preparation. (Op-All) This may include coii- 
sifleralion for quality of preparation, sncli as 
^'^class standing,” ”iti ark -point average,” and 
recommendations. 

Experience — The distrihiitioii of teachers 
(and other members of the instructional staff) 
according to aspects of their work experience 
such as the nature and diiia^ioii of experi- 
ence in the current school, in the senool 
system, in education outside the school 
system, and outside the field of education. 
(Op-All) 

Certification Status — The distribution of 
teachers (and other members of the instruc- 
tional staff) according to aspects of llicir 
certification status, including an indication 
as to the extent to which they are working 
in the area for which they have been certifi- 
cated. (Op-All) 

Minimum Qualifications for Employment — ^ 
The minimum requirements for employ tneiil 
in each type ol instructional assiginncnt, 
considering factors such as education (or 
other preparation) and experience. (Op-All) 
Nature of .Assignments — ^The various types 
of instructional staff assignments within the 
school or school system and the number of 
positions for each assignment. (Op-All) The 
appropriateness of the various types of 
assignments may be considered in light of 
program objectives. 

Numerical Adequacy of Staffing — The numeri- 
cal adequacy of staffing for each type of 
instructional staff assignment. (Op-All) This 
adeq^uacy frequently is expressed as "teaching 
load^’ or "pupil load” as related to activities 
such as (a) direct pupil supervision, (h) 
responsibility for parent and/or pupil coun- 
seling, and (c) responsibility for preparation 
of materials and reports for counseling. 
Performance in Assignments — The general 
effectiveness with which staff niemhcrs 
perform their functions. (Op- All) 

Staff Morale — The characteristic feelings ami 
attitudes of members of the instructional 
s^aff as related to their duties, responsibilities, 
goals, supervisors, and fellow staff members. 
(0^-AM) 

Other Characteristics of Staff~-Genera\ (char- 
acteristics of the instructional staff, other 
than those identified under items X0752.ll 
to X0752.18, which are (considered in the 
evaluation process. (Op-All) Any such general 
characteristic should be specified. 

Services Supporting Instruction — The broad 
areas of services supporting instruction which 
are considered in the evaluation processes, e.g., 
resource services for pupils, pupil personnel 
services, and services for the instructional 
staff. (Rcc-All) Among factors to be considered 
concerning each of these broad service areas 
are appropriateness, accessibility, adequacy, 
frequency of use, and effectiveness of manage- 
ment. 

Resource Services for Pupils — Services such 
as school library services and audiovisual 
services which make instructional resources 
available directly to pupils. (Op-All) A more 
detailed description of aspects of resource 
services for pupils is included under item 
X3210. 

Pupil Personnel Services — Services such as 
guidance services, health services, school 
psychological services, audiology services, 
speech pathology services, attendance scrv- 
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ices, and school social work services which 
are concerned with the total welfare of pupils. 
(Op-All) A more detailed description of 
aspects of pupil personnel services is included 
unrJer item X3220. 

Services for Instructional Staff — Services such 
as library services, audiovisual services, 
instructional supervision services, and pro- 
visions for inservice education which provide 
materials, guidance: and other assistance to 
teachers and other members of the instruc- 
tional staff. (Op-All) A more detailed de- 
scription of aspects of services for the instruc- 
tional staff is included under item X3230. 
Other Services — Services, other than those 
included under items X0752.21 to X0752.23, 
which support instruction and are considered 
in the evaluation process, e.g., food services, 
pupil transportation services, community 
services, research services, and information 
services. (Op-All) Any such service should 
be specified. 

Administration — The activities of directing 
and managing an operation — of the school 
system or school — related to instruction, cur- 
riculum improvement, and instructional services. 
(Rec-All) 

Numerical Adequacy of Administrati\)e Staff — 
The numerical adequacy of staffing for the 
administrative ass^nments of the school 
system or school. (Op-All) 

Scheduling of Pupils and Staff into Classes 
and Services — The appropriateness of sched- 
ules developed in assigning pupils and staff 
members to classes anu instructional services. 
(Op-All) 

Organization for Administration — The manner 
in which the administrators, other staff 
members, and resources are organized for 
the administration of the school system or 
school, or of an instructional service provided 
by the system or school. (Op-All) 

Other Administrative Factors — Administrative 
factors other than those included under 
items X0752.31 to X0752.33 — e.g., effective- 
ness of administration — which are considered 
in the evaluation process. (Op-All) Any such 
factor should be specified. 

Facilities — The appropriateness, quantities, ade- 
quacy, accessibility, and frequency of use of 
tne various types of facilities, including built-in 
equipment. (Op-All) Descriptions of the various 
types of facilities are included in Handbook 
III*® and under item X3500. 

Movable Equipment — The appropriateness, 
quantities, adequacy, accessibility, and fre- 
quency of use of various types of portable 
equipment, including library books. (Op-All) 
Descriptions of various types of movable equip- 
ment are included under item X3600. 

Supplies — The appropriateness, quantities, ade- 
quacy, accessibility, and frequency of use of 
tne various types of supplies, including text- 
books and films. (Op-All) Descriptions of 
various types of supplies are included under 
item X3600. 

Provisions for Textbooks for Pupils — The 
appropriateness of provisions for textbooks 
for pupils, and the condition, quantities, and 
appropriateness of the textbooks themselves. 



Paul L. Reason and George G. Tankard, Jr., op. cit. 



(Op-All) Descriptions of several plans for 
providing textbooks are included under item 
X3213. 



X 07 52 . 71 Finances — The sources of funds, extent of finan- 
cial resources, amount and proportion of budget 
appropriations made for the instructional 
program (i.e., curriculum and instruction) as a 
whole and for various aspects of the instruc- 
tional program, and the actual expenditures 
for the various budj’et items. (Op- All) 

X 07 52 . 72 Salaries and Salary Schedule — The appropriate- 
ness and adequacy of the salary schedule for 
classroom teachers and for other categories of 
the instructional staff, and the distribution of 
each type of instructional personnel according 
to selected salary categories. (Op-All) 

X 07 52 . 80 Community Resources — The facilities, igencies, 
businesses, and persons outside the schools in 
the community that may be used, or are used, 
by the schools for their educative values, e.g., 
theaters, parks, playgrounds, libraries, art 
galleries, museums, zoos, planetariums, botanic 
gardens, universities, churches, scouts and 
other youth groups, service clubs, social-service 
agencies, industries, and individuals, including 
representatives of various occupational groups, 
cultural groups, and civic organizations. (Op- 



X 07 52.90 Other Instructional Resources — Instructional re- 
sources, other than those included under items 
X0752.10 to X0752.80, which are considered 
in the evaluation process. (Op-All) Any such 
resource should be specified. 

X 07 53 . Instructional Processes (1, 2) 

A selection of factors, descriptive of instruc- 
tional processes, which are considered in the 
evaluation process because they may be indicative 
of the appropriateness and adequacy of instruction. 

X 07 53.10 Medium of Instruction — Any medium by which 
or through which the teacher communicr^tes 
with his pupils, such as direct pupil-teacher 
interaction, television, radio, correb^..ndence, 
and a self* teaching device or other independent 
study. (Op-All) For a more detailed description 
of various media of instruction, see item X4200, 
Medium of Instruction. 



X 07 53 . 20 Methods of Instruction — The types of proce- 
dures utilized by the teacher and/or pupil in 
instruction, e.g., demonstration, discussion, 
experimentation, lecture, practice, problem 
solving, and seminar. (Op-All) For a more 
detailed description of various methods of 
instruction see item X4300, Methods of Instruc- 
tion, and item X4400, Other Procedures for 
Instruction. 



X 07 53 . 21 Grouping Practices in Scheduling Classes — 
The manner in which pupils of the school 
are grouped for purposes or scheduling into 
classes, e.g., grouping according to factors 
such as age, sex, ability, achievement, and 
program of studies. (Op-All) Other such 
factors are included under item X0900, Pupils 
Served, and item XIOOO, Entrance. 



X 07 53 .90 Other Aspects of Instructional Processes — Factors 
related to the instructional process, other than 
those included under items X0753.10 and 
X0753.20, which are considered in the evalua- 
tion process. (Op-All) Any such factor should 
be specified. 

X 07 54 . Factors Evaluated in Programs of Studies and in 
Self-contained Classes, Courses, and Cocurricular 
Activities. (2, 4) 

Items under this heading may be used to indi- 
cate factors related to a program of studies, self- 
contained class, course, or cocurricular activity 
which are evaluated for the school system or school. 
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For example, an appropriate selection from the 
following items may help describe evaluation 
considerations for a schoors science department, 
occupational program, social studies course, and 
marcming band. 

X 07 54.10 Characteristics of Stuff — Characteristics of in- 
dividual teachers, groups of teachers, and other 
members of the instructional staff, such as the 
number of teachers involved, their qualifications, 
and their class loads. (Op-All) 

X 07 54.20 Instructional Content — The nature of subject 
matter and other aspects of ins tructional 
content, such as appropriateness for the pupils; 
planned instructional outcomes for pupils; 
articulation of content with other programs, 
courses, and activities; and articulation with 
out-of-school and/or postschool experiences of 
the pupils. (Op-All) 



X 07 54.30 Resource Utilization — The utilization of instruc- 
tional resources, including the appropriateness, 
adequacy, and frequency of use of facilities, 
equipment, supplies, instructional services, and 
community resources. (Op-All) 

X 07 54.40 Instructional Processes — Aspects of instruc- 
tional processes such as the nature, appropriate- 
ness, and variety of the media of instruction, 
methods of instruction, and teaching proce- 
dures. (Op- All) This includes planning con- 
siderations, evaluation procedures, and pupil 
participation in selecting, planning, conducting, 
and evaluating content and learning experiences. 



X 07 54.90 Other Factors — Factors other than those identi- 
fied under items X0754.10 to X0754.40 which 
are evaluated for a program of studies, self- 
contained class, course, or cocurricular activity. 
(Op- All) Any such factor should be specified. 

X 07 55. Factors Evaluated in Instructional Services (1, 2) 
Items under this heading may be used to indi- 
cate factors related primarily to an instructional 
service which is evaluated for a school system or 
school. For example, an appropriate selection 
from the following items may help describe evalu- 
ation considerations for guidance services, health 
services, and resource services for pupils. 

X 07 55.10 Characteristics of the Staff — Characteristics of 
individual staff members and groups, such as 
number of staff members involved, their quali- 
fications, their assignments, and their work 
loads. (Op-All) 

X 07 55 . 20 Nature of Service Provided — The type of service 
provided; its appropriateness, availability, and 
adequacy; and its articulation with other aspects 
of tne instructional program and with out-of- 
school p nd/or post-school experiences of the 
pupils. (Op-All) 



X 07 55.30 Resource Utilization — The utilization of re- 
sources, including the appropriateness, ade- 
quacy, and frequency of use of facilities, 
equipment, supplies, communi^ resources, and 
related instructional services. (Op-All) 



X 07 55.90 Other Factors — Factors other than those identi- 
fied under items X0755.10 to X0755.30 which 
are evaluated for an instructional service pro- 
vided by the school system or school. (Op-All) 
Any such factor should be specified. 



X 07 60. CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT ACTIVITY 
(1, 2, 3) 

The nature of responsibilities and activities of 
individuals and groups ih the improvement of 
curriculum and instruction, e.g., planning, in- 
service education, supervision, and devebping 
guides and other reproduced materials. (Op-All) 




X 07 60.10 
X 07 60.20 



X 07 60.30 



X 07 60.40 



X 07 60.50 



X 07 60.90 



Planning for Curriculum Improvement — Making 
plans for improving the curriculum, including 
the identification ot major concerns or areas for 
intensive study. (Op-All) 

Development of Guide in Subject-matter Areas — 
The development or refinement of materials 
concerned primarily with one or more subject- 
matter areas. (Op-All) Additional detail is 
included under item X0770. 

Development of Other R produced Materials — 
The development or refinement of materials 
concerned primarily with content which is not 
subject-matter oriented, e.g., a policy state- 
ment, or a discussion of behavioral characteris- 
tics of children. (Op-All) Additional detail is 
included under item X0780. 

Inservice Education and Supervision — (Op-All) 
Descriptions of aspects of in service education 
and supervision are included under items 
X3235 and X3236. 

Encouragement of Innovation — The manner in 
which school administrators and instructional 
supervisors encourage curricular innovation by 
individual teachers and groups of teachers by 
stimulating carefully planned experimentation 
in the use of new or unusual content, media, 
and methods of instructioa (Op-All) 

Other Activities — Curriculum improvement ac- 
tivities other than those included under items 
X0760.10 to X0760.50. (Op— All) Any such 
activity should be specified. 



X 07 70. SCOPE OF CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 
ACTIVITY (1,2) 

The span of levels, grades, and years included 
in the curriculum improvement activity and the 
scope of the substantive content. (Op-All) 

X 07 71. Span of Levels, Grades, and Years (1, 2) 

Complete levels (e.g., elementary school or 
secondary school), segments of levels (e.g., primary 
level or junior high school), specific grades, and 
specific years included in the curriculum improve- 
ment activity. (Op-All) 

X 07 71.10 All Levels, Grades, and Years — All the levels, 
grades, and years which are included in the 
school system or school, not including any 
instruction in an adult education program. 
(Op-All) 

X 07 71.20 Single School Level — A complete school level, 
i.e., elementary school, middle school, secondary 
school, or junior college level. (Op- All) This 
school level should be specified. 



X 07 71 . 30 Major Segment of School Level — A major segment 
of a school level, e.g., kindergarten, primary 
grades, intermediate elementary grades, upper 
elementary grades, and junior high school. 
(Op-All) Any such segment should be specified. 

X 07 71 .40 Single Grade or Year, One Regular School Term — 
A single grade or year encompassing an entire 
regular school term. (Op-All) The grade or 
year should be specified. For illustration, the 
recommended suin' ect matter of a single area 
(e.g., chemistry) for a single grade (e.g., grade 
10) might comprise a guide for the instruction 
of a given course. 



X 07 71.50 Single Grade or Year, Other Single Term — A 
portion of a single grade or year encompassing 
an entire term other than a regular school 
term, e.g., a semester, a quarter, or a trimester. 
(Op-All) The grade or year and the term should 
be specified. 

X 07 71.60 Segment of Term — A portion of a regular school 
term, semester, quarter, trimester, or other 
term. (Op-All) For illustration, the recom- 
mended subject matter of a single area (e.g.. 
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07 EVALUATION AND CURRICULUM IM- 
PROVEMENT— Continued 

cheinislry) for a portion of a Aguiar school 
term (c.g., 4 weeks) might comprise a guide for 
instruction of a given unit of instruction. 

X 07 71.70 Level or Years Preceding Those of School System 
-(Op- All) 

X 07 71.80 Level or Years Following Those of School System 
-(Op-All) 

X 07 72. Scope of Content (1, 2) 

The range or extent of the subject-matter area 
or areas, or other content with which the cnrricii- 
hiin improvement activity is concerned. (Op-Al|) 
Descriptions of the various subject-matter areas 
are included in chapters 5 and 6; descriptions of 
curriculum improvement activities are included 
under item X0760. 



X 07 72.10 All Subject-matter Areas — All the snbject- 
fiiatter areas generally included in the grades or 
years covered by the curriculum improvement 
activity. (Op-All) 

X 07 72.20 One or a Few Subject-matter Areas — (Op-All) 
The area or areas should be specified. 

X 07 72.30 Content Which is Not Subject-matter Oriented — 
£.g., information about behavioral growth and 
development, or about mental health. (Op-All) 
Any such content may be specified. 

X 07 79 . Other Aspects of Scope 

Aspects of scope other than those aspects 
incluued under items X0771 and X0772. (Op-All) 
Any such aspects should he specified. 



X 07 80. CONTENT OF REPRODUCED MATERIALS 

( 1 , 2 ) 

The content of reproduced materials developed 
through curriculum improvement activities, e.g., 
statements of philosophy, policy, need, and/or 
aims and objectives; an outline of subject matter; 
lists, or descriptions of learning experiences* 
leaching procedures, resources for instructors 
and/or resources for pupils; and/or evaluation 
procedures. (Op-All) 



X07 80. 
X07 80. 
X07 80. 
X07 80. 
X07 80. 
X07 80. 

X07 80. 
X07 80. 
X 07 80. 
X 07 80. 
X07 80 

X 07 90. 



Statement of Philosophy — (Op-All) 

Statement of Policy — (Op-All) 

Statement of Need — (Op-All) 

Statement of Aims and Objectives — (Op-All) 
Outline of Subject Matter — (Op-All) 

Outline or List of Learning Experiences — 
(Op-All) 

Outline or List of Teaching Procedures — (Op-All) 
List of Resources for Instructors — Op-All) 

List of Resources for Pupils — (Op-All) 
Evaluation Procedures — (C^ -All ) 

Other Content — (Op-All) (specify.) 

OTHER ASPECTS OF EVALUATION AND 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT (1, 2, 3, 4) 



Aspects of evaluation and curriculum improve- 
ment other than those included under items 
X0710 to X0780 e.g., time of year, length of time, 
and time of day. (Op-All) Any such aspect should 
be specified. 



"EVALUATING AND REPORTING PUPIL 
PROGRESS (2, 3, 4, 5) 

X 08 00 Series 

Items of information under this heading may be 
used to describe aspects of the marking system and 
the manner in which pupil progress is reported to 
pa|*ents, guardians, and pupils, e.g., the unit of value, 
marking scale, number of reporting periods, and 
method of reporting. 

ERJC 



X 08 10. UNIT OF VALUE (2, 3, 4, 5) 

fteiiis under ih's heading may he used to de- 
scribe uni Is of value awarded for ihe successful 
completion of certahi courses, intended to indicate 
the quantity of course instruction in relation to 
the total requirements for a diploma, certificate, 
or degree. Included here are terminology used for 
units of value and time requirements (guch as 
class periods and mimites per week and the num- 
ber of weeks) for these units. 

X 08 11 . Terminology Lsed for Unit of Value (2, 3, 4, 5) 

The terminology used in referring to units of 
value awarded for the successful completion of 
certain course^*, e.g., unit, credit, semester credit 
hour, and quarter credit hour. 

X 08 11.10 Unit — A term frequently used in referring to a 
given number of hours of classroom and labora- 
tory work during each week of a school term 
or to the total number of hours for an entire 
term. One type of unit, referred to as a "'Car- 
negie unit,” represents a year’s study in a given 
subject (of at least 120 sixty-minute hours oi 
their equivalent). (Op-Sec) 

X 08 11.20 Credit — -A term having a similar meaning as 
unit”, defined in item X0811.10, sometimes 
used along with the term ""unit” to represent a 
fraction or multiple of the ""unit” value. (Op- 
Sec) 

X 08 11 .30 Semester Credit Hour — A term frequently used 
to indicate the number of hours (or equivalency) 
oT instruction per week for a course during a 
school term of one semester. (Op-Sec, JrC, 
AdEd) ^ 



X 08 11.40 Quarter Credit Hour — A term frequently used 
to indicate the number of hours .or e^/uivalency) 
of instruction per week for a course during a 
school term of one quarter. (Op-Sec, JrC, 
AdEd) 



X 08 11.50 Accomplishment Unit — A measure of perform- 
ance indicating the satisfactory completion of a 
predetermined task or unit of work. (Op-Sec, 
JrC) 

X 08 11.90 Other Term — A term, other than those identified 
under items X0811.10 to X0811.50, used in 
referring to units of value awarded for the 
successful coii^letion of certain courses. (Op- 
Sec, JrC, AdEd) Any such term should be 
specified. 

X 08 12. Class Periods or Modules Per Week Per Unit of 
Value (2, 3, 4) 

The number of uniform class periods or modules 
per M'eek, including time in laboratory experience, 
generally required for awarding one unit of value 
for the successful completion of a course, e.g,, 1 
class period, 5 class periods, and 9 or 10 modules. 
(Rec-Sec, JrC; Op-AdEd) 



X08 12.01 
X08 12.02 
X08 12.03 
X08 12.04 
X08 12.05 
X08 12.06 
X08 12.07 
X08 12 08 
X08 12.09 
X08 12.11 
X 08 12.12 
X08 12.13 
X08 12.14 
X08 12.15 
X 08 12.16 
X 08 12.17 
X08 12.18 
X 08 12.19 



1 Class Period 

2 or 3 Class Periods 

4 Class Periods 

5 Class Periods 

6 or 1 Class Periods 
8 or 9 Class Periods 

10 to 13 Class Periods 
14 to 16 Class Periods 

17 Class Periods and Over — (Specify.) 

8 or Fezver Modules 

9 or 10 Modules 

11 or 12 Modules 
13 tc 15 Modules 

16 Modules 

17 to 20 Modules 
21 to 24 Modules 
25 to 29 Modules 

30 or More Modules — -(Specify.) 
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08 EVALUATING AND REPORTING PUPIL 
PROGRESS — Continued 

X 08 13. Minnies Per Week Per Unit of Value (2, 3, 4) 

The iiiiiniier of iniinites of inslriiction per week, 
incliuliiig time in laboratory experiences and 
excluding lime for passing between classes, gen- 
erally required for awarding one unit of value 
for the successful completion of a course. (Ilec- 
Sec, JrC; Op-AdEd) (NOTE: For a more precise 
indication of minutes of instruction per week, 
reports may indicate the first 2 digits of 3 digit 
numbers representing iO-minutc time intervals, 
e.g., 'T8” for 'T80” iniiiiites, "22” for "225” 
min tiles.) 

X O'* 13.01 Lesa than 60 Minutes — (Specify.) 

X 03 13 .02 60 to 119 Minutes 
X 0.'' 13.03 120 to 179 Minutes 
X 08 13 .04 180 to 239 MinuUfS 
X 08 13.05 240 to 299 Minutes 
X 08 13.06 300 to 359 Minutes 
X 08 13.07 360 to 479 Minutes 
X 08 13.08 480 to 599 Minutes 
X 08 13.09 600 Minutes and More — (Specify.) 

X 08 14. Portion of Regular School Term for Unit of Value 
(2, 3) 

The portion of the regular school term, or its 
equivalent, during which the given number of 
class periods or minutes per week (indicated in 
items X0812 or X0813) generally are required 
for awarding one unit of value for the successful 
completion of a course, e.g., one regular school 
term, one-half of a regular school term, and one- 
third of a regular school term. 

X 08 14.10 One Regular School Term — The school term 
which usually begins in the late summer or fall 
and ends in the spring. (Rec-Sec, JrC; Op- 
AdEd) 

X 08 14.20 Onedialf Regular School Term — One-half of a 
regular school term, frequently referred to as a 
"semester.” (Rec-Sec, JrC; Op-AdEd) 

X 08 14.30 One-third Regular School Term — One-third of a 
regular school term, frequently referred to as a 
"quarter.” (Kec-Sec, JrC; Op-AdEd) 

X 08 14.90 Other Portion of Regular School Term — A portion 
of the school term other than those identified 
under items X0814.10 to X0814.30. (Rec-Sec, 
JrC; Op-AdEd) Any such portion should be 
specified. 

Variations in Units of Value (2, 3, 4) 



X08 15 
X08 15 
X08 15 



10 Units of Value Do Not Vary — (Op-Sec) 

20 Units of Value Vary Among Programs of Studies 
—(Op-Sec) Variations in time elements may be 
specified with designations from item X0600. 

X 08 15.30 Units of Value Vary Among Courses — (Op-Sec) 
Variations in time elements may be specified 
with designations from item X0600. 



X 08 20. CREDIT OR NONCREDIT (4) 

An indication as to whether units of value are 
or are not awarded to pupils for the successful 
completion of the work of a given course. 

X 08 20.10 Credit Awarded — Units of value awarded to all 
or some of the pupils for the successful comple- 
tion of the work of the course. An indication 
may be made, as appropriate, for the number of 
units of value, the terminology used, and the 
type of weighting if any, for units of value of 
trie course. In a junior college, an indication 
may be made to show whether credit is awarded 
for completion of a general education program, 
occupational program, or transfer program, or a 
combination of these. (Op-Sec, JrC) For a 
description of units of value, see item X0810. 



X 08 20.20 (Credit Not Awarded — No units of value awarded 
for the successful completion of the work of 
the course. (Op-Sec, JrC) 



X 08 30. MARKING SCALE (2, 3, 4) 

The letters, numbers, words, percentages, or 
other symbols providing a measurement of pii{)il 
performance (achievement), proficiency, progress, 
effort, or citizenship. 

X 08 30.10 Letters— E.g., A, B, C, I), F. (Op-All) If these 
letters are associated >vilh sCanjard words or 
phrases or with percentages, the relationships 
should be specified. Sjiecify also if "pluses” 
( + ) and/or ^'“minuses” ( — ) are used with the 
letter marks. 



X 08 30.20 

X 08 30.30 
X 08 30.40 



X 08 30.50 
X 08 30.60 

X 08 30.90 



Numbers — E.g., 4, 3, 2, 1, 0. (Op-All) If these 
numbers are associated with standard words or 
phrases or with percentages, the relationships 
should be specified. 

Two’word Seale — E.g., pass or fail; satisfactory 
or unsalisfaclory. (Op-All) 

Standard Words or Phrases — E.g., excellent, 
above average, average, below average, failing, 
incomplete, needs improvement in ... , accord- 
ing to pr’ flelermined wording and sequence. 

(Op-All) 

Percentages~E.g., 95%, 87%, 70%. (0|)-A11) 
Descriptive Comments — Phrases, sentences, and 
paragraphs, not according to predetermined 
wording and sequence. (Op-All) 

Other Scale — A scale, other than those identified 
under items X0830.10 to X0830.60, which is 
used to provide a measurement of pupil achieve- 
ment, proficiency, or progress. (Op-All) Any 
such scale shoiilu be described or specified. 



X 08 40. MARK VALUE FOR COURSES (2, 3, 4, 5) 

The scale of numerical equivalents for marks 
awarded, indicating performance in school work 
and use in determining pupil mark-point averages, 
e.g., A = 4, B=3, C=2, D=l. These numerical 
equivalents should be specified wherever appro- 
priate. The specific numerical equivalents in pupil 
records may be referred to as "mark points.” 
The computation of mark-point averages is de- 
scribed in item X0870. 



X 08 40.10 Mark Value Does Not Vary — (Op— Sec) 

X 08 40,20 Mark Value Varies Among Programs of Studies 
-(Op-Sec) 



X 08 40.30 Mark Value Varies Among Courses — (Op-Sec) 

X 08 40.40 Mark Value Varies Among Sections of Cmtrsos — 
E.g., according to level of difficulty. (Op-Sec) 



X 08 50. NUMBER OF PUPIL REPORTS (2) 

The number of times in a school term when 
members of the school staff report to parents 
routinely about pupil progress and perforn*ance. 
If required for some purpose, the number of days 
in each reporting period may be specified. 

X 08 50.10 For Regular School Term — The number of pupil 
reports during the regular school tenii. (Ou- 
Elem, Sec) 



X 08 50.11 
X 08 50.12 
X 08 50.13 
X 08 50.14 
X 08 50.15 
X 08 50.16 
X 08 50.18 
X 08 50.17 
X08 50.19 

X 08 50.20 



1 Report 

2 Reports 

3 Reports 

4 Reports 

5 Reports 

6 Reports 
8 Reports 

Other Number of Reports — (Specify.) 
As Required 



For Summer School Term — The number of 
pupil reports during the summer school term. 
(Op-Elem, Sec) For designations, see item 
X0850.10. 
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08 EVALUATING AND REPORTING PUPIL 
PROGRESS— Continued 



X 08 60. MEANS OF REPORTING (2, 3, 4, 5) 

The means by which routine information about 
pupil achievement or progress is communicated to 
parents, e.g., by use of a report card, letter, or 
note, or by personal conference. 

X 08 60 . 10 Report Card — The formal, written notification 
to parents and/or guardians reporting achieve- 
ment or progress of a pupil in various aspects 
of the school’s instructional program. (Op- 
Elem, Sec) 

X 08 60.20 Letter or Note — An informal written letter or 
note used by members of the school stall to 
r^ort routine information about the pupil. 
(Op-Elem, Sec) 



X 08 60.30 Parent Conference — A meeting in which a school 
staff member and parents together discuss and 
evaluate the achievement and progress of the 
pupil and the suitability of the instructional 
program to the needs of the pupil. This may 
take place at the school or in the home. In some 
instances, the pupil and/or additional staff 
members may take part in the conference. 
(Op-EIem, Sec) 

X 08 60.90 Other Means of Reporting — Means, other than 
those identified under items X0860.10 to 
X0860.30, by which routine information about 
pupil achievement or progress is communicated 
to parents, e.g., a teWhone call for informal 
contact. (Op-Elem, sec) Any such means 
should be specified. 



X 08 70. MARK-POINT AVERAGE (2, 3) 

A measure of average performance in all courses 
taken by a pupil during a marking period, school 
term, or year — or accumulated for several school 
terms or years — obtained by dividing total mark 
points by total courses or by hours of instruction 
per week. Included under this heading is infor> 
mation about the frequency and scope of mark- 
point averages. 

X 08 71 . Frequency of Gimputation — (Op-Sec) (2) 

X 08 71 .10 Once in Regular School Term 
X 08 71 .20 Once in Subdivision of Regular School Term — 
E.g., semester, quarter. 

X 08 71.30 Every Marking Period 
X 08 71 . 40 Other Frequency 
X 08 71 .90 Mark-point Average Not Computed 
X 08 72. Courses Included in Mark-point Average (2, 3) 

X 08 72 . 10 Ever)' Course — (Op-Sec) 

X 08 72.20 Not Every Course — Performance in certain 
courses is not included in mark-point averages. 
(Op-Sec) These courses may be specified. 



X 08 80. HONOR ROLL (2) 

A list of names published each marking period, 
term, or year indicating pupils who have actiieved 
a set standard of performance in their school work. 
X 08 81 . Frequency of Honor Roll — (Op-Sec) 

X 08 81 . 10 Once in Regular School Term 
X 08 81 . 20 Once in Subdivision of Regular School Term — 
E.g., semester, quarter 



X08 81.30 
X 08 81.40 

X 08 81.80 
X 08 81.90 



Every Marking Period 

Once Every Marking Period and Semester or 
Quarter 

Other Frequency 
Honor Roll Not Prepared 



PUPILS SERVED (2, 3, 4, 5) 

X 09 00 Series 

Items of information under this heading may be 
used to describe the number of pupils served and 




selected characteristics of pupil groups, e.g., sex, 
race, ethnic origin, religion, socioeconomic back- 
ground, and handicaps. Many of these items have 
been drawn from Handbook V, Pupil Accounting for 
Local and State School Systems.^’^ 



X 09 10. 
X 09 11. 



X 09 12. 



X09 13. 



X09 14. 



X 09 15. 



NUMBER OF PUPILS SERVED (2, 3, 4, 5) 
Fall Membership of School (2) 

The number of full-time pupils in membership 
on or about October 1, or the nearest date thereto 
when the membership can be considered stabi' 
lized for the regular school Verm. (Rec-All) 
Full-time Pupils( 2, 3) 

The number of pupils carrying a full course 
load, as determined by the State or local school 
system, as of a given date other than in the fall 
as included under item X0911. (Op-JrC, AdEd) 
Parl-time Pupils (2, 3) 

The number of pupils carrying less than a full 
course load as determined by the State or the 
local school system. (Op-JrC, AdEd) Also in- 
cluded under this heading, as a separate record, 
is information about part-time pupils who may 
be participating in shared time programs with 
other schools where they are considered to be 
full-time pupils. 

Full-time Equivalency of Pupils (2, 3) 

Th«. number of pupils carrying a full course 
load, as determinea by the State or local school 
system, plus an appropriate fraction or decimal 
for each pupil carrying less than a full load. 
(Op-JrC, AdEd) 

Number of Pupils in Self-contained Class, Course, 
or Section (4, $) 

The number of pupils in membership as of a 
given date, e.g., Cfctober 1 or the nearest date 
thereto when the membership can be considered 
stabilized for the school term. (Op-All) 



X 09 20. BASIS FOR SELECTION OR GROUPING 
(2, 3, 4, 5) 

The nature of distinctive pupil groups served 
by a self-contained class, course, or oocurriciilar 
activity, i.e., an unselected grouping of pupils, 
and pupils in a selected grouping such as the 
gifted and talented, the physically handicapped, 
and males only or females only. 

X 09 20 . 10 Unselected Grouping — A grouping composed of 
the normal range of pupils in most of the 
schools, courses, or classes serving a given age 
group. (Rec-All) For certain purposes such a 
grouping may be referred to as a "heterogeneous 
grouping.” 

X 09 20.20 Selected Grouping — ^A grouping conmosed only 
of pupils having one or more specified charac- 
teristics such as the gifted and talented (see 
item X0960.10), underachieving pupils (see 
item X0950.20), slow learners (see item 
X0950.30), the mentally retarded (see item 
X0960.30), the physically handicapped (see 
item X0960.40), the socially and/or emotionally 
handicapped (see item X0960.50), the culturally 
disadvantaged (see item X0945.10), and males 
only or females only (see item X0930.) (Rec-All) 
These characteristics should he specified. When 
a selected grouping has a relatively high degree 
of similarity in regard to certain factors that 
affect learning, it may be referred to as a 
"homogeneous grouping.” 



X 09 30. SEX OF PUPILS (2, 3) 
X 09 30 . 10 Both Males and Females 



John F. Piitiium and (Jeorge (J. Tankard, Jr., op. cit. 
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09 PUPILS SERVED— Continued 

X 09 30.11 Coeducational — A student body including 

beys and girls (or men and women) on the 
sauie campus, frequently in the same classes. 
(Rec-All) 

X 09 30.12 Coordinate — A student body including boys 

and girb (or men and women), who attend 
separate classes, frequently in different 
buildings and/or on separate campuses. 
(Rec-All) 

X 09 30.20 Males On(y— (Rec-All) 

X 09 30 , 30 Females Ou(y— (Rec-All) 

X 09 40. PUPIL BACKGROUND (2, 3, 4, 5) 

Included under this heading are items of infor- 
mation descriptive of the pupils’ backgrounds, 
e.g., race, ethnic origin, religion, socioeconomic 
hackgro**nd, and cultural handicaps. Other con- 
sider a tioiis are included under item X07 10.30, 
Characteristics of the Community, and items 
X0710.50 to X07 10.69, Characteristics and Needs 
of Pupils. 

X 09 41 . Race (2) 

The racial origin of various pupil groups, ac- 
cording to State or local classification and defini- 
tion, e.g., American Indian, Eskimo, and Negro. 
(Op-All) 

X 09 42 . Ethnic Origin (2) 

The ethnic origin of various pupil groups, ac- 
cording to State or local classification and defini- 
tion, e.g., Mexican-Ainerican, Japanese- American, 
and Puerto Rican-Ainerican. (Op-Elf n. Sec, 
AdEd) 

X09 43. Religion (2) 

The religious preference of various pupil groups, 
as indicated by the pupils or their families. (Op- 
All) 

X 09 44. Socioeconomic Background (2) 

The socioeconomic background of the student 
body, as indicated by factors such as the occupa- 
tion and education of the parents of the pupils. 
(Op-Elem, Sec, AdEd) 

X 09 45. Cultural Handicaps (3) 

Deviations or deficiencies in cultural or environ- 
mental background that adversely affect school 
performance or learning. Pupils having such 
deviations or deliciencies may he identified with 

f roups such as the culturally disadvantaged, non- 
Inglish speaking, migrant children, and func- 
tionally illiterate. 

X 09 45 . 10 Culturally Disadvantaged — Pupils whose cultural 
background is so different from that of most 
pupils that they have been identified by pro- 
fessionally qualified personnel as needing addi- 
tional educational opportunities beyond those 
provided in the usual school program if they 
are to be educated to the level of their ability. 
Certain types of programs for culturally disad- 
vantaged pupils are referred to as '^compensa- 
tor^ education programs.” (Rec-Elem, Sec, 

X 09 45 . 20 Inability to Speak Language of Instruction — 
Pupils whose lack of competence in the language 
of instruction is so great that they are unable 
to profit from the usual classroom instruction. 
(Rec-Elem, Sec, AdEd) The primary language 
spoken by the pupils, or the language cus- 
tomarily spoken in their residences, should he 
specified. 

X 09 45.30 Migrant Children — Children whose parents are 
migrant workers.*® (Rec-Elem, Sec) For school 
purposes, the term refers to such children 
within the age limits for which the local school 
district provides free public education. 



** A definition for ^’Migrant Worker” may be found in the glossary. 
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X 09 45.40 Functionally Illiterate — Individuals who are 
unable to read, write, and compute sufficiently 
well to meet the requirements of adult life. 
(Kec-AdEd) This frequently is considered to 
include adults who have not gone beyond the 
eighth grade or who cannot read, write, and 
compute at or above an' eighth grade level of 
performance. In the United States this term 
usually is applied also to foreign born adults 
having limited ability to use the English 
language. 

X 09 45.90 Other Cultural Handicaps — Pupils identified by 
professionally qualified personnel as being 
culturally handicapped in a manner other than 
those identified under items X0945.10 to 
X0945.40, e.g., culturally different, parentally 
neglected, and economically disaavantagea. 
(Rec-Elem, Sec, AdEd) 

X 09 49 . Other Background Factors (2) 

Factors descriptive of pupils’ backgrounds 
other than those included under items X0941 to 
X0945. (Op-All) Any such factor should be speci- 
fied. 

X 09 50. PUPILS WITHIN THE NORMAL RANGE OF 
ABILITY AND PERFORMANCE (2, 3, 4, 5) 
Included under this heading are items of infor- 
mation identifying those pupils generally con- 
sidered to be within the normal range of ability 
and performance, including underachieving pupils 
ak\r' slow learners. 

X 09 50.10 Ungrouped Pupils Within the Normal Range — 
The general type of pupils in most of the schools, 
courses, or classes serving pupils of a given age 
group. (Rec-All) 

X 09 50.20 Underachieving Pupils — Pupils who score con- 
sistently and signiffcantly below their expected 
performance levels on standardized achievement 
tests. (Rec-Elem, Sec) Their expected per- 
formance levels are determined by using scores 
on standardized tests of ability to predict per- 
formance on standardized tests of achievement. 

X 09 50.30 Slow Learne/s — Pupils who display evidence of 
having difficulty in adjusting to the usual cur- 
riculum in academic areas, requiring modifica- 
tion of school offerings within the regular 
classroom in order to attain maximum growth 
and development. (Rec-Elem, Sec, AdEd; 
Op-JrC) 

X 09 50.90 Other Groups of Pumls Within the Normal 
Range of Ability and Performance 

X 09 50.91 Prekindergarten Age — (Op-Elem) 

X 09 50.92 Former Dropouts — Pupils who have returned 
to school aUcr dropping out; that is, pupils 
whose most recent formal education was in 
an elementary or secondary school and who 
withdrew from this school by dropping out. 
(Op-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 

X 09 50.93 Employed Youth Under Age 18 — Persons 

under 18 years of age who have ne t completed 
secondary school and who left full-time 
instruction to enter the labor force. (Op-Sec, 
AdEd) 

X 09 50.94 Pregnant Girls — (Op-Sec, AdEd) 

X 09 50.95 Adult Age-{Op-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 

X 09 50.96 Parents — Parents of school children and 

children of preschool age. (Op-All) 

X 09 50.99 Other Characteristics — Distinctive characteris- 
tics of pupils with the normal range of ability 
and performance and not identified elsewhere 
under the X0950 Series, e.g., pupils in a 
given program of studies, or refugees. (Op- 
^ All) Any such characteristic should be speci- 

4 fied. 
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09 PUPILS SER\^ED— Continued 



X 09 60. PUPILS OUTSIDE THE NORMAL RANGE 
OF ABILITY AND PERFORMANCE (2, 3, 4, 5) 
Included iiiidt^r tliis heading are items of infor> 
Illation identifying those pupils generally eon* 
sidered to be outside the normal range of ability 
and perJorinance, including the gifted, talented, 
mentally retarded, physically handicapped, so* 
cially handicapped, and ciiiotionally handicapped. 
Pupils who arc cnlLUrally handicapped are identi* 
Tied under item X0945. 



X 09 60.10 



X 09 60.11 

X 09 60.12 

X 09 60.13 
X 09 60.19 

X 09 60.30 



Gifted and Talented — Pupils identified by pro- 
fe.ssionaliy qualified personnel as being inentally 
gifted*® or taleiitetj^® in areas such as the fol- 
lowing: (Rec-AII) 

In General Academic Work — Including mathe- 
matics, science, social studies, reading, foreign 
languages, and other language arts. (Op-All) 
In Fine Arts Areas — Including music, 

dance, arts of design, and dramatics. (Op-All) 
In Vocational and Technical Areas — (Op-All) 
In Other Areas — Including athletics, human 
relationships, and creativity in areas not 
identified above. (Op-All) 

Mentally Retarded — Pupils identified by pro- 
fessionally qualified personnel as being mentally 
retarded, according to degree of retardation. 
This includes those individuals whose level of 
mental development is such that they have 
been identified as unable, without special help, 
to profit from the usual scliool program. Chil- 
<lrcn in this category are classified educationally 
as educahle mentally retarded, trainable mentally 
retarded, and severely mentally retarded. 



X 09 60.31 Educahle Mentally Refarderf—Mcntally re- 
tarded individuals who arc cducable in the 
academic, social, and occupational areas, 
even though moderate supervision may be 
necessary. (Rec-Elcm, Sec; Op-AdEd) 



X 09 60.32 Trainable Mentally Retarded — Mentally re- 
tarded individuals for whom little or no self- 
support is anticipated, although some im- 
provement in pcrtbrmancc is possible, espe- 
cially in self-care, social and emotional 
adjustment, and economic usefulness in the 
home or a sheltered environment. (Rcc-Elcm, 
Sec; Op-AdEd) These individuals probably 
will require a sheltered environment and 
major snpervisiou throughout, their lives. 



X 09 60.33 Severely Mentally Retarded — Mentally re- 
tarded individuals for whom neither self- 
support nor significant improvement in per- 
formance is anticipated. (Rec-Elem) 



X 09 60.40 Physically Handicapped — Pupils identified by 
professionally qualified personnel as having one 
or more physical ha.idicaps, c.g., the blind, the 
hard of hearing, the speech impaired, and the 
crippled. 



X 09 60.41 R/md— (Rec-AII) 

X 09 60.42 Partially Seeing — (Rec-AII) 

X 09 60.43 />ea/— (Rec-AII) 

X 09 60.44 Hard of Hearing — (Rec-AU) 

X 09 60.45 Speech Impaired — Individuals having unusual 

difficulty in oral communication. (Rec-AII) 



Ah the term in UHeil in tiiiH huiidbmik. llic **ineiitaUy RifteiP inclmle 
individiialH whose level of mental development ih bo far advanced that they 
have been uleiilified by profeHHionally <|ualified peraonnel as needing addi- 
tional educational opportunitien beyond what in provided hy the uanal Hehool 
program if they are to be edueuted lo the level of their ability. 

Ah the term ih UKed in thiK handbook, the *'^tulented** i nehide individualH 
identilied by profeHHionally (piulified personnel as being capable of /lig/i per- 
formance in one or more areas of special uonipetenee. Among these areas of 
speeial eompetenee arc inlelleetnal ability; i^eativity; leadership ability and 
social udeplneHH; and facility in the productive and performing arts. 



X 09 60.46 



X09 60.47 



X 09 60.50 



X09 60.51 



X09 60.52 



X 09 60.59 



X 09 60.60 



Crippled — Individuals with a physical im- 
pairment of a type which might restrict 
normal opiiortiinity for education or self- 
support. (ilec-AII) This term is generally 
considered to include individuals having 
impairments caused by a eongeiiital anomaly 
(c.g., cleft palate, clubfoot, absence of some 
member, etc.), impairments caused by disease 
(c.g., poliomyelitis, bone tiibereiilosis, enceph- 
alitis and other neurological involvements 
which may result in conditions such as cere- 
bral palsy or epilepsy, etc.), and impairments 
caused by accident (e.g., fractures or l>nrns 
which cause contract ures, etc.). 

Pupils with Special Physical Health Problems — 
Pupils identified by professionally qiialifieil 
personnel as having — either permanently or 
periodically — less than the usual amount of 
strength, energy, and endurance and hence 
may need appropriate modifications in their 
e<lucational program. (Rec-AII) Such a con- 
dition might result from chronic illness or 
environmental causes, c.g., diabetes, epi- 
lepsy, cardiac disease, and lead poisoning. 
Socially and/or Emotionally Handicapped — 
Pupils identified by professionally qualified 
personnel as having a social and/or emotional 
handicap, e.g., emotionally disturbed and <le- 
liiiqiicncy prone. Pupils having a cultural 
handicap are inehided under item X0945, Cul- 
tural Handicaps. 

Emotionally Disturbed — Pupils identified by 
professionally qualified personnel as having 
an emotional handicap of such a nature and 
severity as to require one or more speeial 
services, whether or not such .services are 
available. Such services include institutional 
care, other professional treatment or care, 
and instruction in special classes for excep- 
tional pupils on a full-time or part-time 
basis. (Rec-Elem, Sec) 

Delinquency Prone — Children and youth who 
have been identified by professionally quali- 
fied personnel as having a strong tendency 
toward committing acts which arc class! fic<l 
as falling within patterns of delinquent 
behavior. (Rcc-Elcm, See) 

Other Social and/or Emotional Handicaps — 
Pupils identified by piofessionally qualified 
personnel as being socially and/or emotionally 
handicapped in a maimer oilier than tliose 
identified under items X0950.51 and 
X0950.52, e.g., children addicted to hallucino- 
gens or other deviant drugs. (Rec-Elem, Sec) 
The nature of their handicap should be 
specified. 

Pupils with Learning Disabilities — Pupils identi- 
fied by professionally qualified personnel as 
having sharp deficits in one or a limited number 
of aspects of the cognitive i)roeess<*s (i.c., of 
the sensory, associative, and expressive pro- 
cesses) and marked undcrachievement when 
considering the general level or mode of their 
overall abilities. Many such pupils also arc said 
to have "bruin injury (Strauss syndrome),” 
"perceptual handicaps,” or "minimal brain 
dysfunction.” For reporting purposes, pupils 
with learning disabilities should he identified 
also according to other characteristics (as being 
within the normal range of pupils; as being 
gifted or talented; as being slow learners, 
mentally retarded, partially seeing, hard of 
hearing, or speech impaired; or as having other 
specified types of handicaps), fn each cr^sc. the 
distinguishing features are (1) the sharp im- 
balance within the pupil's cognitive develop- 
ment and (2) a marked iinderaehievcmcnt. 
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09 PUPILS SERVED — Continued 

X 09 60.90 Oiher Croups of Pupils Outside the Normal 
Range of Ability and Performance 

X 09 60.91 Multiple Handicapped — Pupils having more 
than one handicap. (Rec-Elem, Sec; Op-JrC, 
AdEd/ These pupils should be identified also 
according to the nature of each handicap as 
indicated elsewhere in die X0900 Series. 

X 09 80.99 Other Characteristics — Distinctive characteris- 

tics of pupils outside the normal range of 
ability ana performance not identified else- 
where under the X0960 Series. (Op-All) Any 
such characteristic should be specified. 

X 09 70. INTRASCHOOL AND/OR INTERSCHOOL 
ACTIVITY (4) 

An indication as to whether a cocurricular 
activity involves pupils of a single school or 
includes participation or competition among 
pupils of various schools. 

X 09 70.10 Intraschool Activity — An activity involving 
pupils of one school only. (Op-Sec, JrC) 

X 09 70.20 Interschool Activity — An activity involving par- 
ticipation or competition with pupils of other 
schools. (Op-Scc, JrC) 

X 09 80. IDENTIFICATION OF PUPILS IN SECTION 

( 5 ) 

The name and pupil number of all pupils en- 
rolled in a section. 

X 09 81 . Names of Pupils — (Rec-All) 

X 09 82. Pupil Numbers — (Rec-All) 



ENTRANCE (2, 3, 4, 5) 
X 10 00 Series 



Items of information under this heading may be 
used to indicate the requirements for entrance of 
pupils into a school, program of studies, self-con- 
tained class, course, or cocurricular activity; the 
condition under which a class or course is required 
or elective; and procedures utilized to help orient 
new pupils to tfre school or aspects of the school pro- 
gram. 

X 10 10. REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE (2, 3, 4) 
The legal and other requirements for entrance 
of pupils into a school, progr^.m of studies, self- 
contained class, course, cocurricular activity, or 
section, e.g., age, grade or year standing, achieve- 
ment, recommendation, and location of residence. 



X 10 10.01 



X 10 10.02 

X 10 10.03 
X 10 10.04 



Location of Residence — Residence within a 
given school attendance area. (Op-All) Any 
specific geographic area which is served by the 
school — and its physical relationship to other 
areas of the school district — should be described 
in the records of the school system and school. 
Course or Courses Previously' Completed — Suc- 
cessful completion of one or more specific 
courses, classes, or activities. (Op-Sec, JrC, 
Ad£d) Any such prerequisite should ue specified. 
Enrollment in Given Program of Studies — (Op- 
Sec, JrC, AdEd) Any such program of studies, 
or type of program, should be specified. 
Achievetnent in Schoolivork — ^Thv’^ quality or 
achievement in general schoolwork or in specific 

J >ortions of schoolwork, as indicated by per- 
ormaiice in previous courses or classes. (Op- 
Sec, JrC, AdEd) Any relevant area of schoolwork 
and level of performance should be specified. 
Performance on an examination or standardized 
test is included under item XI 110.16. 



X 10 10.05 Age — K specified minimum and/or maximum 
age of pupils. (Op- All) Designations arc in- 
cluded under item A0310. 




X 10 10.06 



X 10 10.07 



X 10 10.08 



X 10 10.09 

X 10 10.10 

X 10 10.11 
X 10 10.12 

X 10 10.13 



X 10 10.14 



X 10 10.15 
X 10 10.16 



X 10 10.99 



Court Commitment — Commitment or assignment 
by a judge or court of law, including nut not 
limited to a school located in a correctional 
institution or detention home. (Op-Elem, Sec, 
AdEd) 

Current Employment — ^The nature of current 
employment, the course, class, or program of 
studies being available only to currently em- 
ployed pupils to upgrade or update their occu- 
pational skills and Knowledge. (Op- AdEd) 
Employability — Employability, the course, class, 
or program of stuaies being available only to 
pupils considered employable in the specific 
occupations or cluster of closely related occupa- 
tions for which the course, class, or program 
provides preparation. (Op-Sec, AdEd) 

Grade or Year Standing — A given grade or year 
standing of pupils within the school. (Op-Sec, 
JrC) This standing should be specified, using 
designations from items X0320 and X0330. 

No Requirement — No entrance requirements 
exist, the course, class, program of studies, or 
activity being available tc all pupils of the 
school. (Op-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 

Payment of Tuition and/or Fee — (Rec-All) 

Recommendation of Psychologist — (Rec-Elem, 
Sec) 

Recommendation of Teachers, Counselor, and/or 
Principal — ^The recommendation of previous 
teachers, counselor, and/or principal. (Rec- 
Elem, Sec, JrC) Judgment as to employability 
should not be included here but, instead, should 
be included under item X1010.09. 

Special Pupil Ability, Aptitude, or Interest — A 
special or specific minimum level of abilities, 
aptitudes, and interests, e.g., talent in dance, 
dramatics, and/or music. (Op- All) Any such 
requirement should be specified. 

Special Pupil Need — (Rec-Elem, Sec) Any 
such need snoiild be specified. 

Successful Conviction of Entrance Examina^ 
lion or Other Test — ^The successful completion 
of a standard entrance examination, achieve- 
ment test, aptitude test, or o trier test, as 
required for all pupils or for specified groups 
of pupils. (Op— All) Details may be specified 
when reporting about this requirement. 

Other Requirements — Requirements for entrance 
other than those identified under items XIOIO.OI 
to X1010.16, e.g., ancestry, occupation or em- 
ployer of parents, previous attendance at an 
accredited school, and availability of trans- 
portation (including parental acceptance of 
responsibility of transportation). (Rec-Elem, 
Sec; Op-JrC, AdEd) Any such requirement 
should be specified. 



X 



X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 



10 .20. REQUIRED OR ELECTIVE (4) 

All indication as to whether a course or self- 
contained class is required or elective for all 
pupils of the school in completing their schoolwork 
or for certain groups or pupils. 

10 20.10 Required for All Pupils — Required for all pupils 
of the school in completing their schoolwork. 
(Op-Sec, JrC) 

10 20.20 Required for Pupils in Specified Programs of 
Studies — Not required of all pupils, but required 
for pupils in one or more types of programs of 
studies, as indicated below. These programs are 
described in the X0243 Series. For programs of 
occupational preparution, the area of occupa- 
tional specialization should be specified. 

10 20 . 3 1 College Pr^aratory Program — (Op-Sec) 

10 20.41 General Education Program — (Op-Sec, JrC) 
10 20.42 Occupational Program — (Op-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 
10 20.51 Transfer Program — (Op-J rC ) 
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10 ENTRANCE— Continued 



X 10 20.59 
X 10 20.60 



X 10 20.70 
X 10 20.80 



Other Program of Studies — (Specify.) (Op-Sec, 
JrC, AdEd) 

Required for All Pupils in Area of Specialization 
within Program — Not required of all pupils in 
a given type of program of studies, but required 
for pu]:)ils in a specific area of specialization 
within the program of studies, as this area is 
identified under items X2141, X2142, and 
X2144. (Op-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 

Elective for All Pupils — Elective for all pupils 
in the school as a portion of the requirements 
for completing their schoolwork. (Op-Sec, JrC) 
Elective for Pupils in Specified Programs of 
Studies — Availaole only to pupils in specified 
programs of studies, but on an elective basis. 
(Op-Sec, JrC, AdEd) For designations of 
programs of studies, see items X1020.20 or 
X0243. 



X 10 30. ORIENTATION PIUCTICES (2, 3) 

Procedures for orienting new pupils into a 
school or program of studies, incluaing informing 
pupils and parents about the facilities, personnel, 
rules, tradition, instructional offerings, and 
evaluation procedures. (Op-All) Such orientation 
may he provided prior to and/or shortly following 
the pupils’ first days of membership. 



PROGRESS AND PROMOTION PRACTICES 

( 2 ) 

X 11 00 Series 



Items of information under this heading may be 
used to describe aspects of a school’s promotion 
practices, e.g., the types of promotion, bases for 
promotion, and promotion period. 



X 10 10. TYPE OF PROMOTION PRACTICE (2) 

The types of promotion practices within the 
school, e.g., regular promotion, accelerated pro- 
motion, probationary promotion, and variable 
progress. 

X 11 10.10 Regular Promotion — A promotion in a graded 
situation of a CTade a year or of a half-grade a 
semester. (Op-Elem, Sec) 

X 11 10.20 Accelerated Promotion — ^A promotion indicating 
progress which is more rapid than the usual 
practice; this may involve a ’’double promo- 
tion” (two grades’ progress in one year) or some 
other arrangement for promoting a child at a 
rate more rapid than one grade per year, (Op- 
Elem) 



X 11 10.30 Continuous Promotion — The practice of pro- 
motii^ pupils on the basis of chronological age. 
(Op-flem) 

X 11 10.40 Nonpromotion — The retaining of a pupil in his 
current grade at the end of the regular school 
term or at another time when most pupils are 
promoted. (Op-Elem) 

X 11 10.50 Probationary Promotion — An arrangement 
whereby a pupil is promoted to the next higher 
grade on a trial basis in order that his progress 
and adjustment might he observed; if these 
prove satisfactory, the pupil is retained in the 
higher grade. (Op-Elem) 



X 11 10.60 Variable Progress — The practice of grouping in 
which individual promotions are based on a 
number of factors including not only changes 
in chronological age, intellectual development, 
and achievement, but pl^sical, social, and 
emotional factors as well. (Op-Elem, Sec) This 
involves reconstituting, at frequent intervals, 
small instructional groups within a class or 



larger group in order to provide for the uni- 
queness of each pupil in pattern and rate of 
development and learning. 

X 11 10.90 Other Type of Promotion — A type of promotion 
other than those identified under items XI 110.10 
to XI 110.60. (Op-Elem) Any such type of 
promotion should he specified. 



X 11 20. BASES FOR PROMOTION (2) 

Primary consideration of school staff members 
in determining whether or not pupils qualify for 
promotion, e.g., achievement, chronological age, 
and social maturity. 

X 11 20.10 Achievement — Accomplishment or proficiency of 
performance in a given skill or body of knowl- 
edge. (Op-Elem, Sec) 

X 11 20.20 Chronologiccd Age — (Op-Elem, Sec) 

X 1120.30 Intellectual Development — The stage reached in 
the progressive growth and organization of 
mental Unctions and psychological behavior of 
the pupil. (Op-Elem, Sec) 

X 11 20.40 Social Maturity — The stage reached in the 
progressive development of the pupil’s atti- 
tudes, understandings, feelings, and skills with 
respect to social relationships and social institu- 
tions. (Op-E'em, Sec) 

X 11 20.50 Time in Class — The amount of time that has 
elapsed since the pupil entered the class, or 
the equivalent of this amount of time. (Op- 
Elem, Sec) 

X 11 20.90 Other Basis — A primary consideration, other 
than those identified under items XI 120. 10 to 
XI 120.50, which helps school staff members 
determine whether or not pupils qualify for 
promotion, e.g., total development of pupils. 
(Op-Elem, Sec) Any such basis should be 
specified. 



X 11 30. PROMOTION PERIOD (2) 

The frequency, or regular time of year, at which 
promotions usually are made from one class, 
grade, or school to another, e.g., annual, semi- 
annual, and flexible. 



X 11 30.10 
X 11 30.20 

X 1130.30 
X 11 30.90 



Annual — Promotions usually made once a year, 
general^ at the close of the regular school 
term. (Op-Elem, Sec, JrC) 

Semiannual — Promotions usually made twice a 
year, generally at the close of the first semester 
and at the close of the regular school term. (Op- 
Elem, Sec, JrC) 

Flexible — Promotions made whenever pupils 
qualify for promotion. (Op-Elem, Sec) 

Other Period — A frequency or time of year, 
other than those identified under items XI 130,10 
to XI 130,30, when promotions usually are 
made from one class, grade, or school to another. 
(Op-Elem, Sec, JrC) Any such period should 
be specified. 



COMPLETION PRACTICES (2, 3, 4, 5) 

X 12 00 Series 

Items of information under this heading may be 
used to describe aspects of the school’s practices for 
graduation or promotion to another school in the 
school system, for successful completion of a course 
or class, and for terminating the membership of 
pupils. 

X 12 10. REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESSFUL COM- 
PLETION OR GRADUATION (2, 3, 4) 

The minimum educational achievement or 
other qualifications for the successful completion 
of a program of studies, course, or class, e.g,, 
generm achievement in school work, successiul 
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12 COMPLETION PRACTICES— Continued 

completion of an equivalency examination, ai;d 
successful completion of a given number of courses 
or of specified courses. 

X 12 10.10 Comvletion of a Minimum Number of Units of 
Value — The successful completion of a given 
number of courses in a program of studies, as 
indicated by designations for units of value 
(such as units, credits, semester credit hours, 
and quarter credit hours). (Rec-Sec, JrC, 
AdEd) A description of units of value is in- 
cluded under item X0810. 

X 12 10.11 Total Number — A specified minimum total 
number of units oi value. (Op-Sec, JrC, 
AdEd) 

X 12 10.12 Number in Required Courses in Area of Major 
Specialization — A specified number of units 
of value in specified required courses in the 
area of major specialization. (Op-Sec, JrC, 
AdEd) 



X 12 10 . 13 Number in Required Courses in Area of Minor 
Specialization — A specified number of unila 
of value in specified required courses in the 
area of minor specialization. (Op-Sec, JrC, 
AdEd) 

X 12 10.14 Number in Elective Courses — A specified num- 

ber of units of value in elective courses. 
(Op-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 

X 12 10.15 Noncredit Courses Required — Courses required, 

if any, for which no units of value are awarded. 
(Op-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 

X 12 10.20 General Performance or Achievement in School- 
work — The attainment of a stated proficiency 
or the surpassing of a minimum level of 
general performance in a specified quantity 
of schoolwork or in specified areas of studies, 
as indicated by general performance or by 
achievement on comprehensive examinations 
in these areas of study. (Rec-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 

X 12 10.30 Equivalency Examination — Satisfactory scores 
on an examination , approved by a State 
department of education or other authorized 
agency, intended to provide an appi lisal of 
the pupil’s ability or achievement in the 
subject areas regularly required for high 
school graduation. (Rec-Sec) 

X 12 10.40 Age — Attainment of a specified age, resulting in 
termination of pupils’ work in the program, 
course, or self-contained class. (Op-Elem, Sec) 

X 12 10.50 Duration of Time — A specified number of 
years, semesters, weeks, aays, or the like for 
pupils’ work in the program, course, or self- 
contained class. (Op-Elem, Sec) 

X 12 10.90 Other Requirements — Requirements for com- 
pletion or graduation, other than those identified 
under items X1210.10 to X12 10.50, e.g., a 
requirement for duration of time as a full-time 
pupil. (Rec-Sec, JrC, AdEd) Any such require- 
ment should be specified. 

X 12 20. RECOGNITION FOR COMPLETION (2, 3, 4) 
The nature of the certificate or other recognition 
given pupils for successful completion of a program 
of studies, course, class, or cocurricular activity, 
or for graduation from a school, e.g., a diploma 
or other certificate, promotion to the next school, 
and awarding of units of value. 

X 12 21. Recognition for Graduation or Completion of 
ProCTam of Studies (2, 3) 

Tne nature of the certiheate or other recognition 
given pupils for the successful completion of the 
pronam of studies or for graduation, e.g. , a 
diploma, an equivalency certificate, an associate 
degree, and promotion to the next school. Fre- 
quently, such recognition is bestowed at a formal 
graduation ceremony. It implies completion of 



X 12 21.10 

X 12 21.11 
X 12 21.12 

X 12 21.20 

X 12 21.30 

X 12 21.40 

X 12 21.50 
X 12 21.60 

X 12 21.70 

X 12 21.80 
X 12 21.90 

X 12 22. 

X 12 22.01 



the program of studies and indicates usually that 
pupils arc prepared for a more advanced level of 
instruction. 

High School Diploma — A formal document 
certifying the successful completion of a pre- 
scribed secondary school program of studies. In 
some States or communities, high school di- 
plomas are differentiated by type such as an 
academic diploma, a {''eneral diploma, or a 
vocational diploma. (R< ^-Sec, AdEd) 

Uniform High School Diploma — A formal 
document certifying the completion of the 
prescribed work of a secondary school, without 
differentiation according to type of program. 
(Rec-Sec, AdEd) 

Differentiated High School Diplomas — Formal 
documents certifying the completion of pre- 
scribed secondary school programs of studies, 
with a differentiation in type of diploma 
according to program, e.g., academic di^oma, 
general diploma, and vocational diploma. 
(Rec-Sec, AdEd) Any such differentiated 
diploma may be specified. 

Certificate of High School Equivalency — A formal 
document issued by a State department of 
education or other authorized agency c^jrtifying 
that an individual has met the State require- 
ments for high school graduation equivalency 
by (a) attaining satisfactory scores on an 
approved examination or (b) earning the re- 
quired number of credits in an organized pro- 
gram of approved instruction. (Rec-Sec, AdEd) 
Certificate of Completion — A document certifying 
the satisfactory completion of a course or a 
program of studies. (Rec-All) This document 
frequently is awarded for courses for which 
credit toward graduation is not granted. This 
document sometimes is referred to as a ’^certifi- 
cate of training.” 

Certificate of Attendance — A document certifying 
the presence of the pupil at school during given 
years or on given days. This document some- 
times is awarded in lieu of a diploma or certifi- 
cate of completion. (Rec-Sec, AdEd) 

Associate Degree — A degree commonly conferred 
upon the successful completion of a 2-year 
program of studies of a junior college or techni- 
cal institute. (Rec-JrC) 

Other Certificate or Degree— k certificate or 
degree other than those identified under items 
X1321.10 to X1321.50. (Rec-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 
The nature of any such certificate or degree 
should be specified. 

Promotion to Next School — The promotion of 
pupils to the next school — e.g., from an ele- 
mentary school to a secondary school — without 
the awarding of a certificate. (Rec-Elem, Sec, 
JrC) 

No Recognition — No recognition is given pupils 
for the successful completion of the work of 
the school or program of studies. (Rec-Elem, 
Sec, AdEd) 

Other Recognition — Recognition, other than that 
indicated under items X1221.10 to X1221.70, 
given pupils for the successful completion of a 
program of studies. (Rec-All) The nature of 
any such recognition should be specified. 
Recognition for Completion of Self-contained 
Qass, Course, or Cocurricular Activity (4) 

The nature of recognition given pupils for the 
successful completion of the work of a self-con- 
tained class, course, or cocurricular activity, e.g., 
awarding of units of value or a certificate, and no 
special recognition. 

Awarding of Units of Value — The awarding of 
units of value, e.g., 1 unit, 1 credit, 3 semester 
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credit hours, and 4 quarter credit hours. (Rce- 
Sec, JrC, AdEd) A description of units of value 
is included under item X0810. 



X 12 22.02 

X 12 22.03 
X 12 22.04 

X 12 22.05 

X 12 22.06 

X12 22.07 

y 12 22.08 

X 12 22.88 
X 12 22.99 



Completion of Requirement^ But No Unita of 
Value Awarded — ^The successful completion of a 
requirement of a program of studies, without 
the awarding of any units of value. (Rec-Scc, 
JrC, AdEd) 

Certificate — ^The awarding of a certificate of 
completion, certificate of attendance, certificate 
of participation, or other certificate. (Rcc-See, 
Jrd, AdEd) 

Honor Award— An award in recognition of out- 
standing achievement, which may be instead of 
or in addition to other recognition as identified 
under items X1222.01 to X1222.03. fRec~Sec, 
JrC, AdEd) 

Letter of Commendation — The awarding of a 
written letter, usually prepared and signed by 
the principal of the school, commending the 
pupil for the nature of his participation in a 
cocurricular activity. (Op-Scc) 

Monogram — ^Thc awarding of a school alphabetic 
letter or monogram in recognition of active 
participation or outstanding achievement in 
scholastic performance, service, or school or 
interschool activity. (Op-Sec, JrC) 

Points — The awarding of "points” which may 
be applied, as units of value, toward the com- 
pletion of requirements for a diploma or certifi- 
cate. (Op-Sec, JrC) 

Promotion or Advancement — The promotion of 
pupils to the next self-contained class or course 
in the sequence of classes or courses, without 
awarding units of value or a certificate; or ad- 
vancement to a more advanced section of the 
same activity, or to a similar activity, requiring 
a greater degree of ability for successful partici- 
pation. (Rec-All) 

No Special Recognition — No special recognition 
is given pupils for the successful completion of 
the work oi the self-contained class, course, or 
cocurricular activity. (Rec-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 
Other Recognition — Recognition, other than that 
identified under items X1222.01 to X1222.08, 
given pupils for the successful completion of 
the work of the self-contained class, course, or 
cocurricular activity. (Op-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 
Th^ nature of any such recognition should be 
specified. 



X 12 30. OTHER TERMINATION PRACTICES (2, 3) 
Items of information under this heading may be 
used to describe aspects of practices by which 
the school acts to terminate the membership of 
pupils who have not successfully completed the 
requirements of a program of studies; that is, the 
type of practice and reason for ter.'uinating mem- 
bership. Reasons for dropping out may be found 
in Handbook V, Pupil Accounting for Local and 
State School Systems.^^ 



X 12 31 . Ty^ of Practice (2) 

The nature of practices by which the school 
may act to terminate the membership of pupils. 
Reasons for taking such action are included under 
item XI 232, Reasons for Terminating Membership. 



X 12 31 .20 



X 12 31.30 



X 12 31.40 
X 12 31 .50 



X 12 31 .60 



Expulsion: LJnsatisfactorv Behavior — ^'flie aetioii, 
talien by sehool authorities, eompelliiig a |mpil 
to withdraw from sehool for reasons such as 
extreme misbehavior aiul iiieorrigibility. (Op- 
Elem, Sec) 

Legal Exclusion — ^Thc act of excluding childicii 
from school — i.c., not enrolling them — ^for legal 
reasons. A child of compulsory sehool atteiulaiiee 
age who is not rcquireil to attend school for sneh 
a legal reason is refi*rred to as an "exempted 
child.” (Op-Elcm, Seo) 

Probation — The act of suspending disciplinary 
action, such as expulsion, pending satisfactory 
achievement or good licliavior on the part of 
the pupil. (Op-Elcm, Sec) 

Recommended Transfer or Other U ithdratval — 
Recommendation by membcTS of the school 
staff to parents of the pupil, or to his guardians 
or to the pupil himself, that the pupil transfer 
to another school or withdraw in some other 
manner from this school, with any subsequent 
action being taken by the pupil, parent, or 
guardian. (Op-Elcm, Sec) 

Suspension — Temporary dismissal of a pupil 
from school by duly authorized school personnel 
in accordance with established regulations. 
(Op-Elem, Sec) 



X 12 31.90 Other Practice — Practices, other than those 
identified under items X1231.10 to X1231.60. 
by which the school acts to terminate the 
membership of pupils. (Op-Elem, Sec) Any 
such practice should be specified. 

X 12 32 . Reasons for Terminating Membership (2) 

The reason for which the school acts to termi- 
nate the membership of pupils or refuses to enroll 
them. 



X 12 32.10 
X 12 32.20 
X 12 32.30 
X 12 32.40 
X 12 32.50 
X 12 32.60 

X 12 32.90 



Underage — ^IJic individual has not yet reached 
the minimum age at which children or youth 
are permitted to enter the school. (Op-Elcm, 
Sec) 

Overage — The individual has passed the maxi- 
mum age at which children, youths, and adults 
arc permitted to attend or enter the school. 
(Op-^lcm, Sec) 

Behavioral Difficulty — ^The individual displays 
behavior which prevents him or his classmates 
from making satisfactory educational progress. 
(Op-Elcm, Sec) 

Mental Illness — The individual has a diagnosed 
mental illness of such a nature that he cannot 
progress satisfactorily in available educational 
situations. (Op-Elem, Sec) 

Mental Retardation — ^Thc individual has insuffi- 
cient mental ability for successful participation 
in the educational program of the school. 
(Op-Elcm, Sec) 

Physical Condition — ^Thc individual has a physi- 
cal condition — such as a communicable disease, 
a rheumatic heart, or a severe crippling condi- 
tion — of such a nature that it seems impossible 
or unwise to participate in the educational 
program of the school. (Op-Elcm, See) 

Other Reason — Reasons, other than those 
identified under items XI232.I0 to XI 232.60, 
for which the school acts to terminate the 
membership of pupils or refuses to enroll them. 
(Op-EIcm, Sec) Any sneh reason should be 
specified. 



X 12 31.10 Expulsion: Unsatisfactory Achievement — ^The 

action, taken by school authorities, compelling 
a pupil to withdraw from school for reasons 
such as unsatisfactory achievement or progress 
in school work. (Op-Sec, JrC, AdEd) X 13 10. 



John F. Putnam and George G. Tankard, Jr., op. cit. pp. 54-56. 
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INSTRUCTION (I, 5) 

X 13 00 Series 

INSTRUCTION ON A SYSTEMWIDE BASIS 

In some instances, a program of studies, course, 
or cocurricular activity may lie organized centrally 
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to bring together qualified pupils from more than 
one school of the school system or to provide 
instruction from a central location through a 
medium such as educational television or a com- 
puter. (Rec) Examples of such instruction include 
a program fcr pupils who are gifted or talented in 
art, instruction in visual-motor coordination for 
perceptually handicapped children, a systemwide 
orchestra, instruetion provided by the school 
system for home -bound children, and a special 
advanced placement mathematics course. To 
describe suen situations, items of information may 
be drawn as appropriate from other portions of 
this handbook and included under this heading. 
Instruction provided jointly by more than one 
school system may be identified with designations 
under item X0250, Control. Instruction provided 
under contract may be identified with designations 
under item X0270, Contract for Instruction or 
Service. 

X 13 20. INSTRUCTION OF SECTION (5) 

Information may be included under this heading 
to describe aspects of instruction which are unique 
to a given section, or which might distinguish the 
instruction of one section from other sections of 
the same self-contained class, course, or cocurricu- 
lar activity. (Op-All) In addition, this section 
should be described as appropriate by other 
items which pertain, in general, to all sections of 
the self-contained class, course, or cocurricular 
activity. 

SUBJECT MATTER (3, 4) 

X 21 00 Series 

Categories of information under this heading may 
be used for describing aspects of the subject matter 
of a self-contained class, course, or program of stud- 
ies. 

X 21 10. SUBJECT MATTER FOR SELF-CONTAINED 
CLASS (4) 

Categories of information under this heading 
may be used for describing the general subject 
matter of all the schoolwork of the self-contained 
class or portions of the schoolwork. 

X 21 11. Content for All Schoolwork (4) 

The general subject matter for all the schoolwork 
of the class, e.^, general elementary education. 
(Rec-Elem, AdEd) An appropriate designation 
should be selected from the items presented in 
chapters 5 and 6. 

X 21 12. Content for Portions of Schoolwork Within Self- 
contained Class (4) 

The general subject matter for portions of the 
schoolworic within the self-contained class, e.g., 
social studies (or United States history and 
United States geography), and English language 
arts (or readily, spelling, grammar, and com- 
position). (Op~Elem, AdEd) For purposes of a 
more complete description, such designations for 
each portion of work may be combined with other 
factors such as planned instructional outcomes 
for pi^ds, pupils served, time involved, and level 
of aiiuculty. In addition to the designations for 
subject matter (included in chapters 5 and 6), 
information might be included about the major 
resources or plans used in the instruction, e.g., a 
textbook and a State curriculum guide. 

X 21 13 . Content for Portions Outside Self-contained 
Class (4) 

The general subject matter for portions of the 
schoolworic outside the self-contained class, e.g., 
music, physical education, and art. (Op-Elem, 



o 




X 21 20. 



X 21 21. 



X21 22. 



X21 24. 



X 21 30. 



X21 31. 



X 21 32. 



X 21 34. 



X 21 40. 



AdEd) For purposes of a more complete descrip- 
tion, such designations for each portion of work 
may be combined with other factors such as 
planned instructional outcomes for pupils, pupils 
served, time involved, and level of difficulty. In 
addition to the designations for subject matter 
(included in chapters 5 and 6), information might 
be included about the major resources or plans 
used in the instruction, e.g., a textbook and a 
State curriculum guide. 

SUBJECT MATTER FOR COURSE (4) 
Categories of information under this heading 
may be used for describing the general subject 
matter for an entire course or for portions of the 
course. 

Content for Entire Course (4) 

The general subject matter for the entire course, 
as indicated by an appropriate designation se- 
lected from the items for subject matter presented 
in chapters 5 and 6, e.g., modern history or chem- 
istry. (Rec-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 

Content for Portions of Course (4) 

The general subject matter for portions of the 
course or for units of subject matter, as indicated 
by appropriate designations selected from the 
items for subject matter presented in chapters 5 
and 6, e.^.. United States history. State history, 
and American Government. (Op-S IrC, AdEd) 

Major Resource or Plan (4) 

The major resource or plan for the course, if 
any, around which the entire course or a major 
portion is organized, e.g., a specific textbook, a 
state eurriculiim guide, a local ciirriculnm guide, 
the Madison Plan, the Biological Sciences Cur- 
riculum Study, and the Physical Science Study 
Committee. (Rec-Sec, JrC, AdEd) Any such 
resource or plan should be specified. 

CONTENT OF COCURRICULAR ACTIVITY 

(4) 

Categories of information under this heading 
may be used for describing the general content 
and experiences for an entire cocurricular activity 
or for portions of the cocurricular activity. 
Content for Entire Activity (4) 

The general content and experiences for the 
entire cocurricular activity, as indicated by an 
appropriate designation selected from the items 
for cocurricular activities presented iii ch^ters 5 
and 6, e.g., intramural athletics. Future Farmers 
of America, and School Safety Patrol. (Rec-Sec, 
JrC, AdEd) 

Content for Portions of Activity (4) 

The general instructional content for portions 
of the cocurricular activity as indicated by appro- 
priate designations selected from the items for 
cocurricular activities presented in ehapters 5 
and 6, e.g.. Girls Athletic Association, including 
activities of golf, softball, and tennis (Op-Sec, 
JrC, AdEd) 

Major Resource or Plan (4) 

The major resource, plan, or manual, if any, 
around which the entire cocurrieular activity is 
organized, e.g., a local. State, or national resource 
guide for an organization such as the Future 
Homemakers of America, Future Teachers of 
America, or Future Farmers of America. (Op-Sec, 
JrC, AdEd) Any such resource plan or manual 
should be specified. 

SPECIAIJZATION (3) 

In a program of studies, any area of major or 
minor specialization. In addition, for an occupa- 
tional program of studies, an identification may 
be made of each type of occupational program 
and of the occupational goal of the pupils. 
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X 21 41 . Area(s) of Major Specialization (3) 

Any broad subject-matter area in which pupils 
may specialize by taking a specified minimum 
number of courses and/or by earning a specified 
minimum number of units of value as a part of 
the reaiprements for com^etion of the program 
of studies. (Rec-JrC, AdEd; Op-Sec) Designa- 
tions for subject-matter areas are included in 
ehapters 5 and 6. If there is no area of major 
specialization in the program, this fact should be 
indicated. 

X 21 42. Area(s) of Minor Specialization (3) 

Any broad subject-matter area in which pupils 
may specialize by taking a specified minimum 
number of courses and/or by earning a specified 
minimum number of units of value, fewer than 
for major specialization, as a part of the require- 
ments for com^etion of the program of studies. 
(Rec-JrC, AdEd; Op-Sec) Designations for 
subject-matter areas are included in chapters 5 
and 6. If there is no area of minor specialization 
in the program, this fact should be indicated. 

X 21 43. 'I'y^ of Occupational Program of Studies (3) 

The general nature of any program of studies 
that is designed primarily to prepare pupils for 
immediate employment or upgrading in an occupa- 
tion or cluster of occupations, c.g., an occupational 
training program, technical program, and program 
for apprenticeship training. An occupational 
training program or retraining program may be 
identified also as a vocational program or techai- 
cal pro^am. Designations for occupational goals 
of pupils may be included under item X2144. 

X 21 43.10 Occupational Training Program — A secondary 
school. Junior college, or adult education pro- 
gram of studies designed primarily to prepare 
pupils for entrance into a specific occupation 
or cluster of oceupations. This includes aspects 
of programs such as 'Vocational education,” 
"cooperative on-the-job training”. (Rec-Sec, 
JrC, AdEd) Occupational preparation under an 
apprenticeship program may be identified also 
under item X2143.40. 



X 21 43.20 



X21 43.21 



X21 43.22 
X 21 43.30 



X21 43.40 



Occupational Retraining Program — An adult 
education program of studies designed pri- 
marily to upgrade employed workers in the 
specinc vocation in which they are currently 
employed, or to retrain currently employed 
workers or unemployed workers for a new 
vocation. This includes aspects of programs 
such as "vocational education,” "cooperative 
on-the-job training,” and, "Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training,” 

Upgrading in Current Occupation — Supple- 
mentary training for extending or updating 
workers’ skills and knowledge in the field in 
which they are currently employed. (Rec- 
AdEd) 

Retraining for New Occupation — (Rec-AdEd) 
Vocational Program — As used in this handbook, 
a program oi studies designed primarily to 
prepare pupils for work in the occupational 
area between that of the unskilled employee 
and that of the technician. This includes pro- 
grams of training and retraining. (Rec-Sec, 
JrC, AdEd) 

Technical Program — A program of studies de- 
signed primarily to prepare pupils for work in 
the occupational area between that of the 
skilled employee and the professional employee 
such as the physician, engineer, and scientist. 
This includes pre^ams of training and of 
retraining. (Rec-JrC, AdEd) 



X 21 43.50 



Apprenticeship Program — A program of studies 
ot occupational preparation for skilled trades as 



authorized by State and Federal legislation and 
usually conducted under the auspices of a local 
joint apprenticeship committee representing 
labor, management, and the school (Rec-Sec, 
AdEd) 

X 21 43.90 Other Occupational Program — A type of occupa- 
tional program of studies other than those 
identified under items X2143.10 to X2194.50. 
(Rec-Sec, JrC, AdEd) Any such program should 
be specified. 

X 21 44. Occupational Goal of Pupils (3) 

The occupational objective of pupils in a 
given occupational program of studies — as 
included under item X2143 — may be indicated 
by a designation from chapters 5 and 6 of this 
handbook or from the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles^ if and as appropriate. (Rcc-Sec, AdEd) 
If applicable, information should he included 
about the type of certification or licensure 
awarded and the legal board or other group 
granting such certification or licensure. 



X 21 50. COURSES OFFERED IN PROGRAM OF 
STUDIES (3) 

In a departmentalized organization, a listing of 
courses offered in the program of studies, with an 
indication as to whether they are required or 
elective, their sequence, and their grade or year 
placement in the program. (Rec-Sec; Op-JrC, 
AdEd) 

X 21 51 . Required Courses 

A listing of courses required in the program of 
studies, their sequence, and their grade or year 
placement. (Op-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 

X 21 52 . Elective Courses 

A listing of elective courses and their grade or 
year placement. (Op-Se JrC, AdEd) 



TREATMENT OF CONTENT (4) 
X 22 00 Series 



Items of information under this heading may be 
used to describe the manner in which the content is 
treated in a self-contained class, course, or cocur- 
ricular activity, e.g., introduction to area, study in 
depth, and survey of area. 



X22 00.01 
X22 00.02 

X22 00.03 

X 22 00.04 
X22 00.05 
X22 00.99 



Introduction to Area — Emphasis on introductory 
experiences and/or knowledge — and/or basic 
skills — in the subject-matter area. (On-Sec, 
JrC, AdEd) ^ F ’ 

Introduction to Research Methods in Area — 
Emphasis on introductory experiences related 
to the principles and methods of research asso- 
ciated with the subject-matter area. (Op-Sec, 
JrC, AdEd) 

Practice, Application, or Content Enrichment — 
Provision of opportunity for pupils to put to 
practice or extend the skills and knowledge 
acquired through jtheir course work. (Op-All) 
Study in Depth — Emphasis on advanced experi- 
ences and/or knowledge in the subject-matter 
area. (Op-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 

Survey of Area — Emphasis on an organized 
overview of the most significant aspects of the 
subject-matter area. (Op-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 
Other Treatment — A manner of content treat- 
ment other than those included under items 
X2200.01 to X2200.05. (Op-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 



2*U.S. Department of Labor. Dictionary of Occupational Titles (Third 
Edition). Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1965. 
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PLANNED INSTRUCTIONAL OUTCOMES 
FOR PUPILS (3, 4, 5) 

X 23 00 Series 



Items of information under this heading may be 
used to identify general instructional outcomes for 
pupils for which provision is made in the instructional 
program, e.g., knowledge and understanding, ap- 
preciations and attitudes, skills, appropriately de- 
veloped readiness, occupational competence, and im- 
proved physical fitness. These planned outcomes — 
reflecting anticipated growth or change in physical, 
intellectual, emotional, and social behavior or per- 
formance — frequently are referred to as "objectives.” 
In specific instructional situations, it will be desirable 
to identify behavioral objectives sought which are 
moi ^ specific than the planned outcomes included 
under this heading. 



X 23 00.01 
X 23 00.02 

X 23 00.03 



X 23 00.04 



X23 00.05 

X23 00.06 

X 23 00.07 
X 23 00.08 

X 23 00.09 
X 23 00.10 
X 23 00.11 



Acculturation — Greater capability for pupils to 
understand and adapt to the cultural patterns 
of the various groups which comprise the com- 
munity. (Op-AU) 

Appreciations and Attitudes — A greater aware- 
ness of the value and significance of aspects of 
the subject-matter area (including aesthetic 
appreciations), and a greater readiness to 
respond in a mature manner to phenomenons 
related to the area. (Op-All) 

Appropriate Behavior — Patterns of acting con- 
tributing to constructive interaction with the 
broad range of cultural groups with which the 
pupil may be expected to be in contact now or 
in the future. This includes, in a more restricted 
sense, those patterns of acting which arc con- 
sistent with trie necessary norms and standards 
set to govern pupil behavior in the school. 
(Op-Aliy 

Career Guidance — Greater understanding of 
one's educational and occupational strengths in 
relationship to career requirements and oppor- 
tunities, which lead to the formulation of 
realistic plans for the immediate future and to 
consideration of the effects of technological 
change on the individual in the long-range 
future. (Op-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 

Citizenship Knowledge and Understanding — 
Increased knowledge and appreciation of one's 
responsibilities and rights as a member of his 
school, community. State, nation, and world. 
(Op-All) 

Cognitive Thinking — Greater skill in organizing 
and utilizing one's intellectual resources for 
arriving at the most appropriate solutions to 
problems. (Op-All) 

Creativi^ — Enhanced performance in original 
and self^xpressive behavior. (Op-All) 

Critical Judgment — Greater ability to evaluate 
an idea, situation, or body of information in 
terms of meaningful objective and subjective 
criteria. (Op-All) 

Education for Leisure — ^Interests and skills ap- 
pro[M:iate for pupils' leisure -time activities at 
the present time and in the future. (Op-All) 
Experience in Service to Others — Greater famili- 
arity with the satisfactions, rewards, and prob* 
lems of providing service to others. (Op-All) 
General Development in Area — General growth 
and development in the knowledge, under- 
standings, appreciations, attitudes, and skills 
related to the subject>mattcr area. (Op-All) 
Emphasis on certain aspects of growth and 
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X 23 00.12 

X 23 00.13 

X 23 00.14 
X 23 00.15 

X 23 00.16 

X 23 00.17 

X 23 00.18 

X 23 00.19 

X 23 00.20 
X 23 00.21 
X 23 00.22 

X 23 00.23 
X 23 00.24 



development may be indicated under items 
such as tl osc concerning knowledge and 
understanding in area (item X2o00.13), 
understanding of basic principles (item 
X2300.31), historical awareness and/or back- 
ground (X2300.12), appreciations and atti- 
tudes (item X2300.02), and skills associated 
with area (item X2300.27). 

Historical Awareness and/or Background — 
Greater awareness of th<^ nature, importance, 
and relationships of significant Historical 
events affecting the subject-matter area. 
(Op-All) 

Knowledge and Understanding in Area — 
Greater knowledge of the significant facts, 
and increased comprehension of the basic 
ideas associated with the subject-matter 
area. (Op-All) 

Leadership Ability — Greater ability to serve 
effectively in leadership capacities in group 
activities. (Op-All) 

Literacy — ^The ability to read, write, and 
compute at or above the minimum level of 
competence needed for meeting the require- 
ments of adult life. (Op- All) 

Mental Health — Improved soundness of 
mental health and overall personality de- 
velopment. (Op- All) Emphasis on certain 
aspects of mental health may be indicated 
under items such as those concerning self- 
understanding (item X2300.26), personal 
satisfaction (item X2300.20), and rehabilita- 
tion (item X2300.23). 

M^ral and Ethical Values — Greater adherence 
to the principles of morality and the ethics 
implicit in the highest American ideals. For 
nonpiiblic schools, there may be additional 
spiritual values sought as outcomes of instruc- 
tion. (Op-All) 

OccupcUional Competence^ Initial — ^The skills, 
understandings, and appreciations needed for 
successful initial entry into a specific occupa- 
tion or cluster of closely related occupations. 
(Op-Scc, JrC, AdEd) 

Occupational Competence, Upgraded or Up^ 
dated — ^The skills, understandings, and ap- 
preciations needed by workers already in an 
occupation to upgrade or imdate their cccupa- 
tionm competence. (Op-AdEd) 

Personal Satisfaction — A sense of reward and 
pleasure resulting from involvement in an 
activity and/or from enjoyment of the product 
or results of the activity. (Op-All) 

Physical Fitness and Health — Improved sound- 
ness of physical health, muscular strength, 
physical endurance, kinesthetic skills, and 
resistance to disease. (Op-All) 

Readiness — A willingness, desire, and ability to 
participate in activities related to the subject- 
matter area, depending upon the necessary 
level of pupils' pWsical, mental, and emo- 
tional maturation. (Op-All) 

Rehabilitation — Restoration in whole or in 
part of the ability of a disabled individual to 
perform biologically, psychologically, or soci- 
ologically as one not disabled. (Op-Elem, 
See, AdEd) Items X2300.18 and X2300.19 
may be used along with this item to indicate 
the development or restoration of occupational 
competence. 

Remediation — Improvement or overcoming of 
any particular marked deficiency not due to 
inferior general ability, including a deficiency 
in content previously taught but not learnecl. 
When referring to the teaching of skills or 
other aspects of content for the first time 
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this may be referred to as ^^habilitation.” In 
occupational programs this includes instruc- 
tion intended to correct educational deficien- 
cies or handicaps which might prevent pupils 
from benefiting from their occupational 
instruction. (Op-All) 

Safety Consciousness — A knowledge and sense 
of patterns for safe living. (Op-AU) 
Self-understanding — Greater awareness and 
understanding of one^s abilities^, educational 
needs, emotions, interests, characteristic be- 
havior patterns, ideal self, and self as per- 
ceived by others. (Op-All) 

Skills Associated With Area —Greater ease 
and precision of physical and/or mental per- 
formance in activities related to the subject- 
matter area. (Op-All) 

Skills of Inquiry — Greater ease and precision 
in the use of an appropriate systematic 
approach for seeking information related to 
the subject-matter area, including the use of 
observation, experimentation, and question- 
ing. (Op-All) 

Social Adeptness — Greater ease anJ skill in 
interpersonal relationships. (Op-All) 
Socialization — Increased understanding and ap- 
preciation of the customs, standards, traditions, 
and values of various cultural groups — including 
the family, the school, and other groups within 
the community, nation and w'orld — and active 
cooperation with these groups as appropriate. 
(Op-All) Emphasis on certain aspects of 
socialization may be indicated under items such 
as those concerning acculturation (item 
X2300.01), appropriate behavior (item 
X2300.03), social adeptness (item X2300.29'l, 
and leadership ability (item X2300.14) 
Understanding of Basic Principles — ^An under- 
standing of the basic principles underlying 
the subject-matter area. (Op-All) 

Other Planned Outcomes — General outcomes for 
pupils, other than those included under items 
A2300.01 to X2 300.31, which are expected to 
result from the instruction. (Op-All) Any such 
planned outcome should be specified. 



STAFF MEMBERS (4, 5) 
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X 31 22. Teacher for portions of Schoolwork of Self-con- 
tained Class (4) 

The nature of teacher assignments for given 
portions of the schoolwork of the self-contained 
class, e.g., the regular teacher of the self-contained 
class (teaching social studies), a teacher who is a 
specialist in a subject-matter area (teaching 
music, physical education or differentialized 
content for handicapped pupils), and both the 
regular teacher anu a specialist (teaching art 
together). 

X 31 22.10 Teacher of Self-contained Class — (Op-Elem) 

X 31 22.20 Specialist — (Op-Elem) 

X 31 22.30 Bot/j— (Op-Elem) 

X 31 22.90 Other Teacher — A teacher other than the regular 
teacher of the self-contained class and/^r a 
teacher who is a subject-matter specialist. 
(Op-Elem) Any suchteacber should be specified. 

X 31 90. OTHER INFORMATION ABOUT STAFF 
MEMBERS 

Information about staff members other than 
that included under items X3110 and X3122. 
(Op-All) Many ^propriate items of information 
are included in Handfbook IV, Staff Accounting 
for Local and State School Systems,^^ 

SERVICES SUPPORTING INSTRUCTION 

( 1 , 2 ) 

X 32 00 Series 

Items of information under this heading may be 
used to describe aspects of services supporting in- 
struction which are provided centrally or within a 
single school. The concept of "services provided 
centrally” includes situations in which staff mem- 
bers or pupils of various schools go to a central 
location to receive services and/or members of a 
central staff go to more than one location to provide 
services. Among services supporting instruction are 
resource services for pupils, pupil personnel services, 
services for the instructional staff, and community 
services. Though more than one service may be 
provided at a single location by an individual staff 
member, as in an "instructional materials center” 
or by a "counselor,” each of the services provided 
should be identified separately. Special facilities, 
equipment, and supplies may be identified with the 
use of items in the A 35 00 Series and X 36 00 Series. 



Items of information may be included under this 
heading to identify and describe staff members in- 
volved in the instructional program. Items of in- 
formation describing teachers and other staff mem- 
bers are included in Handbook IV, Staff Accounting 
for Local and State School Systems Team teaching 
arrangements may be identified by the use of item 
X 42 11.20 of this handbook. Team of Teachers. 
Cooperative arrangements between or among teach- 
ers also may be identified by the use of item X 41 
10.20, Separate Subjects: Correlated Courses or 
Subject-Matter Areas. 

X 31 10. TEACHER OR OTHER STAFF MEMBER 
ASSIGNED (4,5) 

The name and identification number of any 
teacher or other staff member assigned to a course, 
class, section, or service should be included under 
this heading, (Rec-All) 
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X 32 10. RESOURCE SERVICES FOR PUPILS (1, 2) 
Items under this heading may be used to de- 
scribe aspects of resource services provided for 
pupils, such as school library services, audiovisual 
services, and provisions h)r textbooks. School 
library services for members of the instructional 
stall' arc included under item X3231. Audiovisual 
services for staff members are included under 
item X3232. 

X 32 11 . School Library Services (1. 2) 

School library services for pupils include activi- 
ties such as selecting, acquiring, preparing, cata- 
loging, and circulating books and other printed 
materials; planning the use of the library by 
pupils; and instructing pupils in their use of 
library books and materials, whether maintained 
separately or as a part of an instructional ma- 
terials center. Iiieliided are facilities for the library 
materials center and its related work -study areas, 
related equipment and supplies, and services pro- 
vided by school library personnel. (Rec-All) 
Among significant school library materials and 
services for pupils are the following: 
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CirculcUion Services — E.g., circulation of books 
and periodicals. (Op-Allj 

Individual Guidance in Selection of Books and 
Materials^^ — (Op-All) 

Instruction in Use of Library — (Op-All) 
Reference Materials^^ and Services — E.g., encyclo- 
pedias, indexes, periodicals, newspapers. (Op- 
All) 

Selection, AcquisttUm, ami Preparation of Ma- 
terials^^ for use by Pupils — ^Including ciassifyinL, 
cataloging, and processing of materials. (Op-Alf) 
Other School Library Services — (Specify.) (Op- 
All) 

Audiovisual Services (1, 2) 

Audiovisual services for pupils include activities 
such as preparing, caring for, and making available 
to pupils instructional information through media 
suen as films, filmstrips, transparencies, tapes, tv 
programs, and other similar materials, whether 
maintained separately or as a part of an instruc- 
tional materials center. Included are facilities for 
the audiovisual center and related work-study 
areas, related equipment and supplies, and services 
provided by auoiovisual personnel, (Rec-All) 
Among significant audiovisual services for pupils 
are. the foUowing: 

10 Circulation Services — (Op-All ) 

Individual Guidance in Selection and Use of 
Materials^^ — (Op-All) 

Maierials^^ and Services for Listening — (Op-All) 
Materials^^ and Services for Viewing — (Op”All) 
Production Services — (Op-All) 

Selection, Acquisition, and Preparation of Ma- 
terials^^ for Use by Pupils — Including classifying, 
cataloging, and processing of materials. (Op-All) 
Other Audiovisual Services — (Specify.) (Op-All) 
Provisions for Textbooks (1, 2) 

Included under this heading is a description of 
the plan by which the school or school system 
provides textbooks for the pupils, e.g., free loan 
plan, rental plan, and purchase plan. (Rec-All) 

10 Free Loan Plan — ^Textbooks, owned by the 
school system or State, loaned to pupils without 
charge. (Op-All) 

Rental Plan — Textbooks, owned by the school 
system, rented to pupils. (Op-All) 

Purchase Plan — Textbooks made available 
through the school for purchase by pupils. 
(Op-All) 

Combination of Plans — A combination of the 
plans identified under items X3213.10 to 
X3213.30, e.g., textb(x>ks — purchased by many 
or most pupils — are provided on free loan to 
needy pupils. 

Other Plan — A plan, other than those identified 
under items X32 13.10 to X3213.30, by which 
the school or school system provides textbooks 
for pupils, e.g., the school sends lists of text- 
books to private bookstores. (Op-All) Any such 
plan may be identified. 

Provisions for Supplies (1, 2) 

Included under this licading is a description of 
the plan by which the school or school system 
provides supplies other than textbooks (e.g., 
workbooks, notebooks, pencils) for all or a portion 
of the pupils. (Op-All) Any such plan should be 
specified. 
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X 32 19. Other Resource Services for Pupils (1, 2) 

Resource services for pupils other than school 
library services, audiovisual services, and provision 
for textbooks and other supplies. (Op-All) Any 
such service should be specified. 

X 32 20. PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES (1,2) 

Items under this heading may be used to de- 
scribe aspects of pupil p^^rsoiinel services of the 
school or school system, si ch as guidance services, 
health services, psychological services, speech 
pathology and audiology services, and school 
attendance and social work or ’’visiting teacher” 
services. 

X 32 21. Guidance Services (1, 2) 

Guidance services for pupils include activities of 
counseling with pupils and parents, providing 
consultation with other staff members on learning 
problems, evaluating the abilities of pupils, 
assisting pupils to make their own educational 
and career plans and choices, assisting pupils in 
personal and social development, providing 
referral assistance, and working with other staff 
members in planning and conducting guidance 
programs for pupils. Included arc facilities for 
guidance and counseling, related equipment and 
supplies, and services provided by guidance and 
counseling personnel. (Rec-All) Among significant 
guidance services provided for pupils are the 
following: 

X 32 21,10 Counseling with Pupils — A process taking place 
when there is a relationship between one or 
more counsclor(s) and one or more pupils as 
counselee(s) in which the pupil is helped to 
understand his educational, personal, and 
occupational strengths and limitations; relate 
his anilities, emotions, and aptitudes to educa- 
tional and career opportunities; utilize his 
abilities in formulating realistic plans; and 
achieve satisfying personal and social develop- 
ment. (Rec-All) 

Educational Counseling — A counseling process 
in which the pupil is assisted in planning and 
preparing for his immediate and future edu- 
cational program. (Op-All) 

Career Counseling — A counseling process in 
which the pupil is asoisteci in utilizing his 
aptitudes and abilities to develop realistic 
career plans. (Op-Scc, JrC, AdEd) 

Personal/ Social Counseling — A counseling pro- 
cess in which the pupil is helped to examine 
and explore matters of personal and/or social 
concern. (Op-All) 

X 32 21.20 Counseling with Parents — A counseling process 
in which parents are helped to understand their 
children, to understand child-parent relation- 
ships, and to assist and plan with their children 
ana teachers more effectively. (Rcc-Hem, See, 
JrC; Op-AdEd) 

X 32 21.30 Consultant Service to Staff Members — Services 
provided teachers and other staff members to 
enhance their knowledge and understanding of 
pupils and their effectiveness in w'orkiiig wdth 
pupils. (Rec-All) 
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Materials, considered to consist of equiiiinent and suiiplies. niuy be 
described with items on pages 99 to 100. 1 O 



Assistance with Individual Pupils — Services 
provided teachers and other staff members 
to assist them in their work with specific 
individual pupils. (Op-All) 

Inservice Education on Guidance Services — 
Those formal activities organized for ex- 
tending and broadening the knowledge, 
understanding, and skills of teachers and 
other staff members involved in aspects of 
the guidance services. This includes imparting 
information about guidance techniques and 
referral processes. (Op-All) 
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Program Development for Guidance Services — 
The planning and implementation of those 
aetivities, fiinetions. and serviecB in the 
giiidanec program whieh are eonsidcred neecs- 
sary to meet the needs of pupils. (Op-All) 
Other Consultant Services — Consultant serviecs 
to staff members, eoneerning guidanec and 
eounseling, other than those identified under 
items X3221.31 to X3231.33. (Op-All) Any 
sueh serviee should be speeified. 

Pupil Appiuisal Services — Those aetivities hav- 
ing as their purpose an assessment of pupil 
eharaeteristies, wnieh are used in administra- 
tion, instruetior, and guidanee, and whieh 
assist the pupil in assessing his purposes and 
progress in eareer development and personalit}? 
development. (Ree-All) Test reeords and 
materials used for pupil appraisal usuallv are 
ineluded in eaeh pupirs eumulative reeord. 
Information Services — Aetivities organized for 
the dissemination of edueational, oeeupational, 
and personal-soeial information to help aequaint 
pupils with the eurrienlum and with edueational 
and voeational opportunities and requirements. 
Sueh information might be provided direetly to 
pupils through aetivities sueh as group or 
individual guidanee, or it might be provided 
indireetly to pupils, being distributed first to 
staff members or parents. (Ree-All) 

Educational Information — Information, eon- 
eerning immediate and future edueational 
plans, provided pupils individually nr in 
groups. (Op-All) 

Occupational Information — Information, eon- 
eerning immediate and long-range necupa- 
tional plans, provided pupils individually or 
in groups. (Op-All) 

Personal and Social liiformation — Information 
about personal and soeial eniieerns of pupils, 
provided to pupils individually or in groups. 

(Op-All) 

Maintenance and Intenfretation of Cumulative 
Records of Individual Pupils — Activities organ- 
ized for the compilation, maintenance, and 
interpretation of cumulative records of in- 
divimial pupils, (Rcc-All) inchiding systematic 
consideration of factors such as the following: 
Home and Family Background — (Op-All) 
Physical and Medical Status — (Op-All) 
Standardized Test Results — (Op-All) 

Personal and Social Development — (Op-All) 
School Performance — (Op-All) 

Other Factors — (Specify.) (Op-All) 

Placement Service — Activities organized to helj) 
place pupils in appropriate educational situa- 
tions while they are in school, in appropriate 
part-time employment while they arc in school, 
and in appropriate educational and occupational 
situations after they leave school, and to 
facilitate pupils' transition from one educational 
experience to another. This may include, for 
example, admissions counseling, referral serv- 
ices, assistance with records, and followup 
communication.: with employers cniiceruiiig 

the performance of former pupils. 

Educational Placement Service — (Rec-Scc, 
JrC, AdEd) 

Occupational Placement Set ice — (Rec-Scc, 
JrC, AdEd) 

Followup and Evaluation Services — Activities 
organized to determine what is happening to 
pupils while they are in school and after they 
Iiave left school (either as graduates or drop- 
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outs) SO that the instructional program (in- 
cluding the guidance services) may be examined 
ill terms of its appropriateness and its effect on 
the lives of pupils. (Ree-All) 

Financial Aid Services— Activities intended to 
assist piij[)ils in paying their educational ex- 
penses. financial aid may take forms such as 
scholarships, fellowships, grants-iii-aid, loans, 
employment, and C( perative hoiisiii<;. (Rec- 
Sec, JrC, AdEd) 

Referral for Additional (Guidance Services — 
Regularly established procedures intended to 
inform pupils about, and help them obtain, one 
or more aspects of guidance services which are 
not provided by the school or, in some instances, 
by the school system. (Rec-All) 

Other Guidance Services— Guidance services other 
than those identified under items X3221.10 to 
X3221.91, c.g., guidance services associated 
with student activities and residence halls. 
(Rec-All) Any such service should bo specified. 
Health Services (1, 2) 

PTcalth services include the activities of providing 
medical, dental, psychiatric, and nurse services. 
(Rec— All) Amon ; the possible health services 
provided for piiy^ is are tlie following: 

Compilation^ Maintenance^ and Use of Pupil 
Health Records— {On-AW) 

Health Appraisal — Including: (Op-All) 
f ision Screening 
Hearing Screening 
Periodic Physical Examinations 
Tuberculosis Testing 

Other Screening nad Laboratory Testing Prac- 
lices — Exclusive of nieatii»remeut of heighi 
and weight. 

Nurse Serviecs — (Oj)-Ali) 

Provision of Care of Emergency Illness and 
Injury — (Op-All) 

Inservice Education on Health Services — ^Those 
formal activities organized for extending and 
broadening the knowledge, understanding, and 
skills of teachers and other staff members 
involved in aspects of the health services. (Op- 
All) 

Hea/t/i Counseling for Individual Pupils — (Op- 

Comrnunications to Parents about Health Problems 
of Pupils — Followup of sehool-ideiitified defi- 
ciencies or defects, and/or a program of educa- 
tion or information for parents about general 
pupil health. (Op-Elem, Sec, JrC) 

Dental Services — (Op-All) 

Dental Screening 

Dental Care — E.g., cleaning, filling of cavities. 
Other Dental Services — E.g., orthodontia. 
Psychiatric Services — Including the activities of 
(O^ psychiatric social worker. 

Inrnitnization Program — One or more ini- 
miiiiizatioiis rcqiiireil and/or provided. (Op-All) 
Prevention and Control of Communicable Diseases 
— Other than through the immunization pro- 
gram. (Op-All) 

Adjusting Programs to Health Needs of In- 
dividual Pupils — (Oj)-AII) 

Promoting a Healthful School Environment — 
(Op-All) 

Food Program for Needy Children — E.g., school 
breakfast program and school lunch program. 
(Op-Elem, See) ‘ 

Referral for Diagnosis or Treatment — Regularly 
established procedures for informing pupils 
about, and helping them obtain, diagnosis or 



treatment not provided l>y the school or, in 
some instances ny the school system. (Op-All) 
X 32 22.90 Other Heaith Services — Health services for 
pupils other than those identified under items 
X3222.01 to X3222.86. (Op-All) Any such 
health service should he specified. 
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School Psydiolocical Services (1,2) 

School psychological services include the activi- 
ties of aaministcring psychological lc.sls, inter- 
preting the results of psychological tests, working 
wit!i other staff members in planning schoed 
programs to meet the special needs of pupils as 
indicated by psychological tests, and planning 
and managing a program of psychological services, 
including psychmogical counseling, for the school 
or school system. (Uf.*c-AH) Possible psychological 
services provided by the school for pupils include 
the following: 

Administering Psychological Tests — Dircelion 
and management of psychological testing, 
including administration of standardized tests 
and inventories of ability, aptitude, achieve- 
ment, interests, and personality. (Op-All) 
Interpreting Results of Psychological Testing — 
Analyzing the results of group and/or individual 
psychological tests in order to interpret pupils’ 
iiitcllcctuaf cmotionaL and social dcvelopnicnt. 

(Op-All) 

Psychological Counseling — A process that taki*s 
place when there is a relationship between a 
school psychologist or other qualified person as 
counselor and one or more pupils as eonnselees 
in whieh the pupils are helped to pereeive, 
elarify, solve, and resolve problems of adjust- 
ment, interpersonal relationships, and the like. 

(Op-All) 

Psychotherapy — A proeess that takes plaeo 
when there is a therapeiilie relationship — 
between a qualified mental health professional^^ 
and one or more pupils — in whieh the pupils 
are helped to perceive, clanfy, solve, and resolve 
emotional problems or disorders. (Op-All) 
Working with Other Staff Members — Collaborat- 
ing with other school staff members in planning 
appropriate educational programs for inaividuals 
and groups of pupils and assisting them 
by providing relevant data about specific 
pupil problems of a psychological nature. 

(Op-All) 

Referral of Pupils for Further Clinical Diagnosis 
or Treatment — Sending or directing pupils to 
other persons or agencies for further clinical 
diagnosis or treatment. (Op-All) 

Other Psychological Services — Psychological serv- 
ices other than those identified under items 
X3223.10 to X3223.60. (Op-All) Any such 
service should be specified. 

Speech Pathology and Audiology Services (1, 2) 
Speech pathology and audiology services in- 
cluac those activities which have as their purpose 
the identification, assessment, and treatment of 
children with impairments in speech, hearing, and 
language. The two service areas arc intorrelatcd. 

(Op-AH) 



X 32 24.10 Speech Pathology Services — Activities organized 
for the identification of children with speech 
and language disorders, diagnosis and appraisal 
of specific speech and langnagc disorders, 
referral for medical or other professional atten- 
tion necessary to the habilitation of speech and 
language disorders, provision of required speech 



habilitation services, and counseling and guid- 
ance of children, parents, and teachers as 
appropriate to the habilitation of speech and 
langnago. (Op-All) 

X 32 24.20 Audiology Services — Activities organized for 
the identification of children with hearing loss; 
determination of the range, nature, and degree 
of hearing function; referral fur medical or other 
ssional attention as appropriate to the 
itation of hearing; language habilita ion; 
auditory training, speech reading (lip-rcadi*>g), 
and speech conservation as necessary; creation 
and administration of programs of hearing 
conservation; and counseling and guidance of 
children, parents, and teachers as appropriate. 

(Op-All) 

X 32 25. School Attendance and Social Work Services (1, 2) 
School attendance and social work or ^Visiting 
teacher” services include those activities which 
have UK their purpose the improvement of the 
attendance of pupils at school and the performance 
of school social work activities dealing with the 
problems of pupils which involve the home, 
school, and community. (Rcc-AII) 

X 32 25.10 Attendance Services- — Activities such as prompt 
identification of patterns of nonattendance, 
promotion of positive pupil and parental atti- 
tudes toward attendance, analysis of causes of 
nonattendance, early action on problems of 
nonattendance, and enforcement oi compulsory 
;>ttcndancc laws. (Rcc-Elem, Sec) (See also 
i andbook IV, item 2103.01) 26 

X 32 25.20 School Social Work Services — Activities such as 
investigating and diagnosing pupil problems 
arising out of the home, school, or community; 
casework services for tlv. child, parent, or both; 
interpreting the problems of pupils for other 
staff members; and promoting modification of 
the circumstances surrounding the individual 
pupil which arc related to his problem insofar 
as the resources of the famify, school, and 
community can be effectively brought to bear 
upon the problem. (Rec-AII) (See also Hand- 
book IV, item 2103.02.) 2? 

X 32 29. Other Pupil Personnel Services (1, 2) 

Pupil personnel services other than those identi- 
hed 1 ider items X3221 X3225. (Ree-All) Any 

such service should be specified. 

X 32 30. SERVICES FOR INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

( 1 , 2 ) 

Items under this heading may be used to describe 
aspects of services for the instructional staff which 
are provided for instructional staff members of 
the school or school system. Among these services 
are school library services, audiovisual services. 
Instructional supervision services, and inservice 
education. School library services for pupils arc 
included under item X3211. Audiovisual services 
for pupils arc included under item X3212. 

X 32 31. School Library Services (1, 2) 

School library services for instructional staff 
members include activities such as selecting, 
acquiring, preparing, cataloging, and circulating 
books and other printed materials; planning the 
use of the library. Iby teachers and other members 
of the instructional staff; and guiding instructional 
staff members in their use of library books and 
materials, whether maintained separately or as a 
part of an instructional materials center. (Rec-All) 
Included are facilities for the library materials 
center and the related work-study areas, related 
equipment and supplies, and services provided by 
school library personnel. Among sign incant school 



26 Qualified mental lieultli profcHHionalK iiHUulIy arc conutdcrcd lo iiieltidc 
psychialriula, elintcal iiHychojogiHlH. hcIiuoI paychologiHlH, pHychtalric hociqI 
workers, and other iirofesaimial personH serving with (or under ihc direction 
of) these menial lieallli professionals as tnemhers of teams. 



26 Allan H. Lielilenhergcr and Kieliard J. IViirod. op cit. pp. 45-46. 

27 Ibid, p. 46 
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library matcrtalH and services for instructional 
staff membert arc the following: 

Circulation Materials'^^ and Services — Including 
materials <lelivery service. (Op-.\ll) 

Consultant Service to Instructional Staff — (Op- 
All) 

Guidance in Selection of Books and Materials ^^ — 
(Op-All) 

Reference Materio'S^^ and Services — (Op-All) 
Selection^ Acquisition^ and Preparation of Ma^ 
terials^^ for use by Instructional Staff — Including 
classifviiig, cataloging, and processing of ma- 
terials', (Op-All) 

Other Library Services — (Specify.) (Op-All) 
Audiovisual Services (1, 2) 

Audiovisual services for instructional staff 
members include activities such as selecting, 
preparing, caring for, and making available to 
members of the instructional staff the equipment, 
fdms, fdmstrips, transparencies, tapes, TV pro- 
grams, and other similar materials, whether main- 
tained separately or as a part of an instructional 
materials center. Tnclndea are facilities for the 
audiovisual eenter, TV studio, and related work- 
study areas, related equipment and supplies, and 
services provided by audiovisual pi mnnel. 
(Rec-All) Among significant audiovisual services 
for instrnetional staff members arc t..,. following: 
Circulation Services — Including materials de- 
livery service. (Op-All) 

Consultant Service and Inservice Education for 
Instructional Staff — (Op-All ) 

Materials^^ and Services for Listen tng— (Op-All) 
Materials^^ and Services for Viewing — (Op-All) 
Production Services — Including assistance in 
mounting pictures, preparing overhead trans- 
parencies, photo copying, preparing and dupli- 
cating tapes, and radio and television program 
production. (Op-All) 

Selection, Acquisition, and Preparation of ilfa- 
terials'^^ for Use by Instructional Staff — Including 
classifying, cataloging, and processing of ma- 
terials. (Op-All) 

Other Audiovisual S‘eri;ice.s' — (Specify.) (Op-All) 
Cnrricnlnm Laboratory (1, 2) 

A cnrricnlnm laboratory is a facility where 
special assistance is provided to members of the 
instructional staff in planning and preparing for 
instruction. (Op-All) Among materials usually 
available in a cnrricnlnm laboratory for reference 
and use are representative textbooks, cnrriculnm 
guides, tests, and selected audiovisual equipment 
and supplies. 

Other Resource Services (1, 2) 

Resource services — other than school library 
services, audiovisual services, and a curriculum 
laboratory — by which mater'als and supplies arc 
made available or are provided for members of 
the instructional staff. (Op-All) Any such resource 
service should he specified. 

Instructional Supervision Services (I, 2) 

Instrnetional supervision services of the school 
or school system include the activities by which 
central ailministrative personneU principals, 
and/or supervisory personnel provide personal 
leadership, guidance, and expertness to members 
of the instructional staff for the purpose of im- 
proving instruct ion. (Op-All) Among services 



^^MatcnalR, coiiHidcred lo (’oiiHiRt of r<|iit|imcnt and RiipplicR, may be 
described with items <m pp. 99 to 100. ^ 
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provided for individuals or groups are assistance 
with planning, assistance in nnderstanding pupils, 
assistance with dcvidopnicnt of skills and/or 
tccbniqncs of instruction, assistance with research 
activities, and direction of inservice education 
activities. 



X 32 35.10 
X 32 35.20 
X32 35.30 

X 32 35.40 
X32 35.50 
X 32 35.60 



Assistance with Planning — (Op-.\ll) 

Assistance in Understanding Pupils — (Op-All) 
Assistance with Development of Skills and/or 
Techniques of Instruction — (Op-All) 

Assistance with Evaluation — (Op-All) 
Assistance ivith Research Activity — (Op-All) 
Direction of Inservice Education Acavity — (Op- 
All) Inservice education activities are identified 
under item X3236. 



X 32 35.90 Other Supervision Seri;icG.s— Instructional super- 
vision services other than those identified under 
items X3235.10 to X3235.60 (Op-All) Any 
sueh service should be identified. 

X 32 36. Provisions for Inservice Education (1, 2) 

Inservice education for the instructional staff 
includes systematized activities promoted, di- 
rected, or approved by a school system or school 
that contribute to the profefiional or occupational 
growth and competence of members of the instruc- 
tional staff during the time of their service to the 
school system or school. (Op-All) Among these 
activities are workshops, demonstrations, school 
visits, courses for college credit, sabbatical leaves, 
and travel leaves. 



X 32 36.01 
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X32 36.08 
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Ji^orkshop — An iiiserviee education activity, 
with or without a set program, providing op- 
portunity for teachers, supervisors, administra- 
tors and, sometimes, consnltants to explore 
together various problems in curriculum and 
instruction. (Op-All) Frequently workshops in- 
clude sessions for planning, working, summariz- 
ing, and evaluating. 

Institute — An arrangement for lectures and 
discussion sessions on a limited subject or 
theme, usually more intensive than a conference 
blit less elaborate than a Workshop. (Op-All) 
Conference— A meeting of a group of teachers, 
anef/or administrators, often with a consultant 
specialist from outside the school system, to 
consider a predetermined subject related to 
the curriculum and instrnction of the school 
system. (Op-All) When there is a maximum of 
individual participation in the exchange of 
ideas, such an activity might be referred to as 
a "seminar.” 

Lecture — An activity in which a member of the 
staff or a consultant gives an oral presentation 
of facts or principles relau d to curriculum and 
instrnction. (Op-All) A lecture may or may 
not be followc(l by a period for questioning or 
discussion. 

Demonstration— A\ activity in which one or 
more persons, in the role of a teacher, work 
with a group of pimils in the presence of other 
staff members to show the others how to use 
certain methods or techniques of instrnction. 
(Op-All) 

Staff Meetings — Meetings of tlie principal, 
teachers, other members of the instructional 
staff, and others to consider problems related to 
cnrricnlnm and instrnction. (Op-All) 

Committee Project — An activity carried on 
over a period of time by a group of teachers, 
supervisors, and/or administrators to investi- 
gate in depth and develop solutions for a signifi- 
cant problem redated to curriculum and instruc- 
tion. (Op-All) 

Group Study Activity — An activity carried on 
over a period of tiihe by a group of teachers. 
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supervisors, an<l/or a<lmiiiislralors to <levelop 
greater kiiowle<lgc, iiii<lerstaii<liiig, aii<l insights 
into particular problem.s relale<l to ciirrieiiiiim 
aii<l instruction; to <levelop a possible solution 
to llic pr.)blenis; an<l to iniplemeiil an<l test 
the soKil'ons. (Op~All) 

Helpiu^-toacher Servivvs — An a<^livily of oik* 
or more professional staff m<’nibers direel<’<l 
primarily lowanl assisting various teachers in 
their classrooms to inipn)V<* their teaching 
t<*ehniqnes. (Op-Klcm. See) 

Television Program for Inserviee pAlucation — An 
activity whereby t<*levision programs concern- 
ing some phase of inservice e<lncation are 
<levelop<Ml at a central location ainl transmitte<l 
by television to teachers in tlieir various schools, 
usually prior to or following the usual period of 
<laily iiislriietion. (Op“Eh?m, Sec) If such an 
activity constitutes a course for college cre<lit, 
it shonhl he inclnde<l iiiuler item X3236. 13. 
School I i sit — An activity in which a t<ia<dier 
visits another .school either on an informal 
basis or through a formally arrange<l plan to 
observe teaching methods an<i to discuss 
various aspects of instruction. (Op-Elem, 
Sec) 

Payment of Expenses to Pntfesswnal Meetings 
— lO.xpenses pai<l (in full or in part) by the 
.school system for atteiitlanc<; at workshops, 
institutes, eonferenees, ainl/or lectures not 
provid<Ml by the school system. (Op-All) 
College Course — InstriM’tion provi<le<l by a 
college or university in cooperation with the 
seho<d system, so that college cre<lit or ere<lit: 
towanl a salary increment is awanle<l for tin* 
satisfactory comph;tiori of the work. (Op-All) 
Payment of Diition — Payment of college tuition 
aiul. possibly, oth<*r expenses for preparation 
resulting in <*<*rtilieation or strengthening in an 
area of nei*<l to the school system. (Op- All) 

Lcnre — A leav<* of absein'c with 
fidl or partial remuneration, following a <lesig- 
nat<*<l number of eonseeiitiv<‘ years of service, 
provi<ling members of tin* instructional staff 
with opportimily for self-iinproveiiient 
through activities sindi as gra<liiate stinly. 
oceiipational experience or training, travel, 
writing, and recuperation. (Op-All) 
lA*ave Without Pay — A leave of abs<*iic<* 
without n*mnneration. (Op-All) 



X 32 36.90 Other Provisions for Inservice Edueution — 
Provisions for ins<*rvic<* e<liieation, other than 
tlios<* i<leiitirie<l under items X3236.01 to 
X3236. 16, which are provi<led for staff mem- 
bers of the s<*.hool or school system, e.g., 
provisions for iinlept*ntlcnt study. (Op-All) 
Any such provision siioidd be specified. 

X 32 39. Other Services for Tnstrnetioual Staff (1, 2) 

Services other than those identilieil under items 
X323I to X3236 which are provi<le<l for members 
of tin* iiistrnetional stafl* e.g,, health services, ami 
services of non professional ainl nonteaelung staff 
members such as eilneational s<*erctaries and 
tea<!lier aiiles who assist with eorrespoinleiice, 
reconlkeeping, <liiplieating iiistrnetional materials, 
aii<l otln*r routine ailniinistrative activities. 
(Uec-AII) Any sneli s<*rviee should be speeifieil. 



X 32 40, RESEAKOH AND STATISTICAL SERVICES 
(I, 2) 

Items under this hcailing may he used to <lc- 
scrihe aspects of the research ainl statistical 
services of the s<diool system or school. (Op-All) 
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Research Services — Activities organize<l to pro- 
mote. faeilitat". ami eoinliict applied aini/hr 
basic n*searcli. (Op-All) Statistical services, 
which fr<*qiieiitly siipjiort various research 
activities, an* iileiitifieu in it<*m X3240.20: <lata 
processing services supporting research ami 
statistical services arc iiiclinl<*d in item X3250. 
Applied Research — 14ie type of research 
activity concerned witli specific problems for 
which immeiliatel^ applicable fin<ling.s are 
sought. (Op-A.i) This activity may represent 
the application of knowledge <lerived from 
basic research or may involve testing alterna- 
tive practices in the school system, school, or 
classroom. When brought to bear on problems 
of ciirriciilnm and instruction, this type of 
research is eondiicled to solve imme<liate 
practical problems relateil to the content, 
resources. an<l/or processes of instruction 
ami learning. For administration and manage- 
ment, applied research might be used to help 
solve problems such as those assoeiated witn 
coordinated purchasing and warehousing, 
spuee utilization, maintenance schedules, 
transportation routes, and useful life of 
<*<pnpmenl. 

Basic Research — The type of research activity, 
primarily din*cted to the development and 
<*vahiation of theory, in which imriediate 
applicability of findings is not a major con- 
<^ern. (Op- All) 4'his type of research activity 
is primarily <u)ncerm*<l with the discovery of 
new knowledge. 

Evaluation Services — Activities organized to 
assist staff members in planning for the evalua- 
tion of school practices with die purpose of 
improving the quality of such practices. (Op- 
All) Included are activities designed to plan 
for advancing the state of the art of evaluation, 
e.g., the <lev<*Iopm<*nt of models ami instru- 
ments for evaluation jmrposes. 

Statistical Services — Aetiviti<*s organized to 
assi.st staff members in the process of collecting, 
organizing, analyzing, and <lisseminating in- 
formation about the educational system for 
purposes of comparison, determination of 
luirreiit status, ami projection. (Op-All) This 
involves summarizing and analyzing informa- 
tion or (lata by hand methods, unit record 
eqiiijiment, <*Iectronie computers, and other 
means. 



X 32 40.40 Coordination of Information about Individual 
Schools — Activiti(*s organized to assist the 
various schools of the system in collecting 
uniform information with accuracy; to gather 
information from the schools at a central loca- 
tion for processing, storage, and retrieval; to 
devtdop school and school system norms for 
standardized tests; and to transmit relevant 
proc(*ssed information back to the various 
schools. (Op-All) 
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Other Research and Statistical Services — Research 
and statistical services, other than those identi- 
fied under items X3240.10 to X3240.40, which 
are provided by the school or school system. 
(Op-All) Any such service should bs specified. 

DATA PROCESSING SERVICES (L 2) 
Activities organized to assist staff members 
through the systematic collecting, processing, and 
reporting of various kinds of educational informa- 
tion. (On-All) These services include the utiliza- 
tion of data i^rocessing teelniiques and its related 
processes to facilitate a data system of information 
eolleetion, storage, and retrieval. They provide 
a m<;ans for relieving staff members of routine 
duties, and they provide management with 
information on which to base administrative 
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decisions. These services also stimulate and 
provide data basic to the ongoing processes of 
research and analysis (sec also item X3240). 
Among data processing services are the following: 
X 32 50.01 Attmdance Accounting — (Op-All) 

X 32 50.02 Class Scheduling — (Op-All) 

X 32 50.03 Preparing Class Lists — (Op- All) 

X 32 50.04 Preparing Report Cards — i[Op-All) 

X 32 50.05 Test Scoring and Reporting — (Op-All) 

X 32 50.09 Other Data Processing Services — E.g., master 
scheduling., class ranking, and preparation of 
mailing lists. (Op-All) Any sMch service should 
be specified. 



X 32 60. INFORMATION SERVICES (1 

Activities organized to inform the public about 
the condition and progress of education in the 
school or school system, utilizing personal presen- 
tation, publications, the press, radio, television, 
and other channels of communication. (Op-All) 



X 32 70. COMMUNITY SERVICES (1, 2) 

Items under this heading may be used to de- 
scribe activities outside the usual elementary, 
secondary, college, and adult education programs 
which the school or school system provides on a 
continuing basis for the needs of the community 
as a whole or for some segment of the community. 
(Rec-AII) Among services provided for the com- 
munity are the tollowing: 

X 32 70.01 After School Activities for Pupils — E.g., ex- 
tended day activities for pupils with working 
mothers, and organized playground activities. 
(Op-Elem, Sec) 

X 32 70.02 Civic Activities — E.g., lectures, concerts, exhibi- 
tions, and seminars. (Op-All) 

X 32 70.03 Community Recreation Programs — (Op-All) 

X 32 70.04 Community Welfare Activities — (Op-All) 

X 32 70.05 Facilities Designed for Community Use as well 
as for School Use — (Op-All) 

X 32 70.06 Facilities Available for Community Use — (Op- 

m 
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Identification of the Community Needs and 
Interests — (Op-All) 

Library Service to Public — (Op-All) 

Programs of Education in Custodial and Detention 
Care — (Op-Elem, Sec) 

Services for Nonpublic School Pupils — On a 
continuing basis. (Op-All) Where such services 
are provided they should be identified through 
the use of items from various portions of this 
handbook as appropriate. 

Tutoring and Homework Help Program — E.g., 
after gunool tutoring £:nd homework assistance 
to pupils of one or more schools, in a given 
school or at separate study centers. (Op- 
Elem, Sec) 
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Coordination with Community Agencies — Tfie 
manner in which activities of the school 
system are coordinated with the activities of 
community agencies providing services related 
to the following: (Op-All) 

The Courts of Law — (Op-All) 

Employment Agencies — (Op-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 
Health and Welfare Agencies — ^Including ac- 
tivities of any formal health council and any 
agency providing guidance services. (Op-All) 
Recreation Agencies — Including agencies deal- 
ing with the fine arts. (Op-All) 

Other Community Agencies — (Specify.) (Op- 
All) 

Other Community Services — (Specify.) (Op-All) 



X 32 81. FOOD SERVICES (1, 2) 

Food services include those activities which 
have as their purpose the management of the 
food services program the school or school system 
and the preparation and serving of regular and 
incidental meals, lunches, or snacks in connection 
with school activities. (Op-.AII) Included are 
facilities for the cafeteria and any other food 
preparation area; related equipment and supplies 
(including vending machines); and services pro- 
vided by food services personnel. 

X 32 81.10 Regular Meals — Including breakfast and lunch. 

(Op-AII) 

X 32 81.20 Incidental Meals and/or Snacks — E.g., milk in 
the middle of the morning. (Op-All) 

X 32 81.90 Other Food Services — (Specify.) (Op-All) 

X 32 82. PUPIL TRANSPORTATION SERVICES (1, 2> 
Pupil transportation services include those 
activities which have as their purpose the con- 
veyance of pupils to and from school activities, 
either between home and school or on trips re- 
lated to school activities. (Op-All) If a school 
system provides transportation services only for 
special groups of pupils — e.g., pupils with physical 
handicaps, or pupils transported to a vocational 
school in a neighboring school district — these 
special groups should be identified. If transporta- 
tion services are provided, it may be desirable 
to indicate whether or not there is a cost to the 
pupils involved. Among pupil transportation 
services are the following: 

X 32 82.10 Transportation between Home and School— (On- 
All) 

X 32 82 .20 Field Trips Related to School Activities — (Op-All) 
X 32 82 .90 Other Pupil Transportation Services — E.g., trans- 
portation between local school districts. (Op- 
All) Any such service should be specified. 

X 32 90. OTHER SERVICES SUPPORTING IN- 
STRUCTION (1, 2) 

Services supporting instruction, other than 
those identified under items X3210 and X3282, 
which are provided by the school or school system, 
e.p, a clothing center for needy pupils. (Op- 
All) Any such service should be specified. 

COMMUNITY RESOURCES (1, 2) 

X 33 00 Series 

Information about outstanding or significant com- 
munity resources which are available to a school or 
school system may be included under this heading. 
(Op-All) These resources include the facilities, 
agencies, businesses, and persons in the community 
outside the schools that may be, or are, used by the 
schools for their educative values, e.g., theaters, 
parks, playgrounds, libraries, art galleries, museums, 
zoos, planetariums, botanic gardens, universities, 
churches, scouts and other youth groups, service 
clubs, social-service agencies, industries, and in- 
dividuals, including representatives of various oc- 
cupational groups, cultural groups, and civic or- 
ganizations. 

LOCATION OF INSTRUCTION (OR SERVICE) 
(2, 3, 4, 5) 

X 34 00 Series 

Items of information under this heading may be 
used to describe the location and nature of the 
facility or facilities used for instruction and for 
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services supporting instruction — e.g., a school fa- 
cility, a hospital, and the home of a pupil — and to 
identify the location of the room or other teaching 
space into which a section is scheduled. If appropri- 
ate, identification may be made of those classes 
considered as ^^extension classes,” and of locations 
used for outdoor education. Any special or unique 
built-in equipment should be identifiable with the 
teaching space. 



X 34 10.10 
X34 10.11 

X34 10.12 
X34 10.13 
X34 10.20 
X34 10.30 
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School Facility or Facilities — One or more 
buildings or sites belonging to or used by a 
school or school system for school purposes. In 
identifying a section, the room number or other 
teaching space designation should be given. 
Location in Given School — Identification of 
the room or other teaching space, when the 
section is scheduled into the facilities of the 
given school. (Rec-AII) The room number or 
other teaching space designation should be 
given. 

Location in Other School in Same School 
System — The room or teaching space, in 
another school of the same school system, 
into which the section is scheduled. (Rec-AII) 
Location in School in Another School System — 
The room or teaching space, in a school of 
another school system, into which the section 
is scheduled. (Rec-AII) 

Home of Pupil — ^The home or residence of a 
pupil. (Kec-All) For local use in designating a 
section, the specific home or residence should 
be identified. 

Hospital — A building or site belonging to or 
used by a hospital, sanatorium, or convalescent 
home. (Rec-AII) For identifying a section, the 
specific institution and room number or other 
space designation should be given. 

Business. Commercial^ or Industrial Facility — A 
building or site belonging to a business, com- 
mercial, industrial, or similar organization. 
(Rec-AII) Any such facility and the organization 
to which it belongs should be identified. 

Other Nonschool Location — A location other 
than those included under items X3410.10 to 
X3410.40, e.g., a building or site belonging to 
or used by a service organization or public 
noneducational agency. (Rec-AII) Any such 
facility and the agency to which it belongs 
should be identified. 



FACILITIES (2, 4, 5) 
X 35 00 Series 



A facility is a piece of land, a building site, a 
building, or a part of a building. Items of informa- 
tion under this heading may be used to describe 
school sites and buildings and the portions of these 
sites and buildings utilized as instructional space 

X 35 10. FACILITIES OF SCHOOL (2) 

The quantity and description of buildings and 
sites belonging to or used by a school for instruc- 
tion and services supporting instruction. (Op-All) 
Items of information appropriate for describing 
school facilities- — that is, the sites and buildings, 
including built-in equipment — are included in 



” Willi reference to ilie perinuuency or movahilily of iiiHiruclional facililieH 
Rce glosaary iiema for I’erinan ..1 Building, I’orlabic Building, and Mobile 
Classroom. 




Handbook III, Property Accounting for Local and 
State School Systems.^ 

X 35 20. INSTRUCTIONAL SPACE FOR SELF-CON- 
TAINED CLASS, COURSE, OR COCURRIC- 
ULAR ACTIVITY (4, 5) 

The nature of the instructional space planned, 
available, or utilized for a self-contained class, 
course or eociirricular activity, e.g., regular 
classroom vP^rrnanent walh)« laboratory room, 
shop room, and gymnasium. In addition, it may 
be desirable to specify (a) the subject-matter 
area, purpose, or activity for which the space is 
designed or appropriate, (b) the number of pupil 
stations,^' and (c) the area in square feet for each 
instructional space, including any storage and 
other service areas opening into and serving as 
adjuncts to this particular space. Space utilized 
for purposes other than instruction in self-con- 
tained classes, courses, or cocurricular activities 
may be described with items from Handbook 
III.32 



X 35 20.10 Regular Instructional Spaces — Instructional 
spaces designed, or adapted, in such a manner 
tnat they can be used to house any class that 
does not require special built-in equipment 
tailored to its specific needs. (Op-All) 

X 35 20.11 Regular Classroom {Permanent Walls) — An 
instructional space — having permanent walls 
— which is designed, or adapted, in such a 
manner that it can be used to house any 
class that does not require special built-in 
equipment tailored to its specific needs. 
(Op-All) 



X 35 20.12 
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Regular Classroom (Movable Partitions) — -An 
instructional space — having, as one or more 
W'alls, partitions which can be moved without 
requiring special skill to include the room in 
a larger instructional space — which is de- 
signed, or adapted, in such a manner that it 
can be used to house any class that does not 
require special built-in equipment tailored to 
its specific needs. (Op-All) 

Large Group Instructional Space — An instruc- 
tional space considerably larger than the 
usual classroom which may be used for in- 
structing more pupils than are in the usual 
group. Should this space be composed of two 
or more regular classrooms having movable 
partitions, information to number of class- 
rooms or spaces should be included under 
item X3520.12. (Op-All) 

Small Group Instructional Space — An instriie- 
tional space considerably smaller than the 
usual classroom which is designed or adapted 
for instructing fewer pupils than are in the 
usual group, e.g., a room used for seminars. 
(Op-All) 

Special Instructional .Spaces — Instructional 
spaces designed, or provided with special 
builtdn equipment^ for specialized learning 
activities, e.g., kindergarten rooms, laboratories, 
and shops. (Op-All) 

Kindergarten Room — A .special instructional 
.space designed, or provided with special 
built-in equipment, for use by a group or 
class that is organized to provide educational 
experiences for children for the year or years 
preceding the first grade. (Op-Elem) 
Ijaboratory Room — A special instructional 
space designed, or provided with special 
built-in equipment, for pupil participation in 
leaniiug activities involving scientific or 



30 Paul L. Reason and (Jeorge G. Tankard, Jr., op. cit. 

31 A pupil Blalion defined ae a specific aceoiiiniudalioii for one pupil in 
an inBlruclional apace. A pupil Blalion may lie, for example, a Hcal in a elasB. 
room or a Bpace in a lalioralory. 

32 Paul L. ReaBoii and (George (i. Tankard, Jr., op. cil. 
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applied experimentation, e.g., a laboratory in 
one of the sciences, mathematics, languages, 
driver education, or practical or performing 
arts. (Op-All) 

Shop Room — A special instructional space 
designed or provided with special hiiilt-in 
equipment, for developing manipniative and 
related skills. (Op-All) The type of shop 
room should be specifie<l. 

Home Economics Room — A special ins true* 
tional space dcsigne<l, or provi<le<l with special 
built'in equipment, for learning activities 
involving tne varied aspects of food, clothing, 
and shelter, with particular emphasis on 
consumer education; management of money, 
time, energy, and human resources; and 
human relationships focused on child growth 
and development, family relationships, and 
family health. (Op-All) 

Music Room — A special instructional spac<! 
designed, or provided with special hniltdn 
equipment, for learning activities involving 
choral and instrumental miisie. (Op-All) 
The areas of practice rooms, robe rooms, 
music library rooms, an<l instrument storage 
rooms serving as adjuncts to music rooms 
arc included in the total area of music rooms 
for the school but are not counted directly 
under this general heading as individual 
music rooms; if connte<l, they shouhl lie 
treated as separate subitems under this 
general heading. 

Special Instructional Space for Exceptional 
Children — ^An instructional space de8igne<l, 
or provided with special built-in equipment, 
specifically for accommodating classes organ- 
ized for the particniar purpose of providing 
instruction to exceptional children, e.g., 
classrooms for pupils who are visually hainli- 
cappe<l, hearing handicapi^d, or cripple<l. 
(Op-Elem, Sec, AdE<J) Types of pupils 
served are ideiitifie<l under item X096() and 
should he specified. 

Other Special Instructional Space — An in- 
structional space designed, or provideil with 
special built-in equipment, for some specific 
type of learning activity not ineindeil niider 
items X3520.2I to X3520.26, e.g., a plane- 
tarium, or an instructional space having 
special built-in equipment for art, business 
education, or distributive ediicatioii. (Op-All) 
Any such special instructional space should 
be specified. 

Other Instructional Spaces — Instrnetional spae<*s 
that have been specifically ilesigned, or a<lapte<l, 
to accommoilate instructional activities some- 
what different from those of the usual classroom 
or laboratory situation, e.g., libraries, study 
halls, separate audiovisual areas, researcii 
laboratories (not classroom laboratories), mu- 
seums, auditoriums, gymnasiums, and multi- 
purpose rooms. (Op-All) 

School Library — An iiistriictionul space de- 
signed, or adapted, as a placer for stmly ami 
reading, and for the custody, circulation, 
and administration of a collection of books, 
manuscripts, and periodicals kept for the 
use of the student body and school staff, but 
not for sale. (Op-All) Study carrels, amlio- 
visual, storage, and other service areas open- 
ing into, and serving as adjnnets to, a particu- 
lar library arc considereil parts of the library 
area. When school library services and audio- 
visual services are located in the same in- 
structional space, this space fre<|ueiitly is 



X 35 20.32 



X 35 20.33 



X 35 20.34 



X 35 20.35 



X 35 20.36 



X 35 20.3? 



X 35 20,38 



rcferr<;d to as an "iiistriietioiial materials 
ceil ter.*" Audiovisual areas wliieli do not 
onen into, and are not adjiiii<‘.ts of. the 
horary arc reconicd niHicr item \ 3.520.33, 
Audiovisual llooni. 

Study Hall — An iiistriietioiial space designed, 
or ailapted, for housing one or more (nqiils 
engaged in imlividnal stmly of an informal 
nature of the h ssoiis or assign incuts received 
ill their sclf-ct iitaiiied <‘lasses or eoiirsi^s, 
ineliKling any study earri'ls which open into 
a stiiily hafl. (Op-All) A study <'.arrel is 
eoiisidereil to be a part of tin* room into 
which it opens and which it serves, e.g., a 
stmly hall, library, regular instrnetional 
space, or laboratory (se<* also item X3520.4I). 
Audiovisual Room — An iiistnietioiial space 
designed, or provided with .special built-in 
eqnipincnt, for audiovisual material storage, 
screening, and listening that is separate from 
the school library and <loe.s not serve as an 
adjunct to another room or area. (Op-All) 
An audiovisual area op<*ning into ami serving 
as an adjunct to a library is eonsiilered part 
of the library space nmJer item X3520.3I; 
activities carricil on in such an area may be 
described with ilesignations from under items 
X32I2 am] X3232, Amliovisnal Service.^. 
Auditorium — An iiistnictional space ilcsigned 
ami constnicteil with a built-in stage, ami 
sloping floor or fixeil seating, for use as an 
as.seinbly center. (Op-All) Any similar area 
iitilizeil for large group iiistrnetion shonhl be 
inehi<le<l under this heading and identifieil 
separately. A ^4ittle theatre” for iiistnietion 
and otlier activities in areas sneh as dramatics 
ami forensics shonhl not he iiK'hnlcd here, 
blit should he inelmled umler item X 3520.22 
Laboratory Koom. 

(iymnasinm — An imioor instnu^tional spa<*e 
designed, or ailapted, specifically for most 
physical edneation activities. (Op-All) Kegn- 
lar or special instrnetional spaces n.s<*<l in 
eoiineetion with the gymnasinni are reeordeil 
indiviilnally as regular or special instructional 
sj)ac<NS ami not as part of th<* gyninasinin. 
Special iiistnictional spae<*s for swimming 
and for outiloor ph ysieal eilueatioii are iii- 
elmleil under items X3520.89 ami X3520.99. 
Gynmatorium — An instrm^tional space de- 
signed, or adapted, speeifieally for the eom- 
biiied fiiiietions that might normally b<* 
served by a separate gyr^uiasiuin ami a 
separate amlitorinin. (Op-All) See also defini- 
tions of anditorimn nmler item X3520.31- 
aiid gymnasinni nmler item X3520.35. 

Cm fetorium— An instruct ion a I space ilesigned, 
or a<lapte<l. speeifieally for the eoniliineil 
fnnetions that might nornially Iwr served iiy 
a separate cafeteria and a separate amli- 
torinm. (Op-All) .See also ilefmitions of 
amlitorinin under item X3520.34 ami cafeteria 
in the glossary. 

Multipurpose Room — An iiistna* tional spaire 
designed, or adapted, speeifieally for two or 
more of the eomhined fnnetions that might 
normally be served by a separate library, 
separate aiidiovisiiai room, separate aiidi* 
torinni, se«)arate gyimiasiiim. sejiarale gym- 
natoritini, separate <!afetorinni, or separate 
cafeteria, sii<4i as assemblies, physical ednea- 
tion, hineh, music, eliibs, audiovisual work, 
and library .services. (f^-.AII) Separate 
gymnaloriniii.s ami cafe tor innis are not 
classified as multipurpose; rooms. .Sc(* also 
definitions under items X3520.3I. X3520.32. 
X3520.33. X3520.34, X3520.35, X3520.36, 
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35 FACILITIES— Continued 



X 35 20.41 



X 35 20.89 



X 35 20.99 



X3520.37, and the definition of cafeteria 
or lunchroom in the glossary. 

Study Carrel — A small enclosure or alcove 
designed for individual study, reading, viewing, 
or listening. (Op-All) A study carrel is con- 
sidered ;:o be a part of the room or space into 
which it opens and which it serves, e.g., a study 
hall, library, regular classroom, or laboratory. 
In addition, it may be separately identified as 
a study earrel. 

Miscellaneous Indoor Instructional Space — Any 
instructional space in a building that is not 
classifiable under items X3520.10 through 
X3520.38, such as a research laboratory (not 
classifiable under item X3 520.22), bowling 
alley, indoor swimming pool, indoor rifle range, 
museum, planetarium, and television produc- 
tion studio. (Op-All) The type of instructional 
space should be specified. 

Miscellaneous Outdoor Instructional Space-Any 
outdoor instructional space such as an outdoor 
physical education area, multiple-car range, 
outdoor swimming pool, outdoor play area, 
school camp, and garden. (Op-All) The type of 
instructional space should be specified. 



INSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES (3, 4, 5) 

X 36 00 Series 



Items of information under this heading may be 
used to identify general types of equipment (built- 
in or movable) and supplies utilized in instruction, 
e.g., types of reading materials, visual equipment 
and supplies, audio equipment and supplies, audio- 
visual equipment and supplies, and equipment and 
supplies for a specific activity. If desired, additional 
information may be included under each heading 
to indicate types, manufacturers, model numbers, 
q^uantities and other pertinent details as appropriate. 
For accounting purposes, it may be desirable to 
differentiate among those materials which are 
classified as built-in equipment,®^ movable equip- 
ment,^^ and supplies^® (See also Handbook IIP®). 

X 36 10. READING MATERIALS (4) 

Written or printed matter intended to be read 
for purposes such as developing or improving read- 
ing skifls, gathering information, and leisure, e.g., 

E eriodicals, reference books, textbooks, worK- 
ooks, and written programmed materials. This 
includes materials written in braille for blind 
pupils. 



X 36 10.10 
X 36 10.20 



X 36 10.31 
X 36 10.32 
X 36 10.40 



Books — Other than textbooks, reference books, 
and workbooks. (Op-All) 

Microforms — E.g., microfilms, microfiche, micro - 
cards, and any other photographically reduced 
materials which must be read with the help of 
enlarging instruments. (Op-All) 

Newspapers — (Op-All) 

Pamphlets and Documents — -(Op-All) 

Periodicals — (Op-All) 



Buill’in Equipment — Equipment that is an integral part of the building 
or grounds and permanently attached thereto. 

MovcMe Equipment — Equipment that is transportable from one location 
to another, without appreciaole damage or change to the location from which 
it is removed or to the location where it is installed. 

Supply - — A material item of an expendable nature that is consumed, worn 
out, or deteriorated in use; or one that loses its identity through fabrication 
or incorporation into a different or more complex unit or substance. 

^*Paul L. Reason and George G. Tankard, Jr., op. cit. pp. 98-100. 

O 
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X 36 10.50 Reference Books — Books designed by arrange- 
ment and treatment to be consulted for detinite 
items of information rather than to be read 
consecutively, e.g., dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
bibliographies, and indexes. (Op-All) 

X 36 10.60 Study Guides — Written, printed, or duplicated 
directions or questions used by pupils in inde- 
pendent study. (Op-All) 

X 36 10 .70 Textbooks — Other than pi ogrammed texts, which 
should be included Uiider item X3610.82. 
(Op-All) 



X 36 10.81 Workbooks — Other than programmed work- 
books, which should be included under item 
X3610.82. (Op-All) 

X 36 10.82 Written Programmed Materials — Other than 
textbooks and workbooks. (Op-All) 

X 36 10.90 Other Reading Materials — (Op-All) 

X 36 20. VISUAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES (4) 
Devices and related simplies — other than 
reading materials (see item X3610) and exelusivc 
of audiovisual materials (see item X3640) — by 
means of which learning is enhaneed througri 
the sense of sight, e.g., chalkboards, fUmstrips, 
globes, overheaa projeetors, and pieture sets. 

X 36 20 . 10 Cameras — Including still and motion picture 
cameras and microform cameras. (Op-All) 

X 36 20.21 Chalkboards — (Op-All) 

X 36 20.22 Display Boards and Display Cases — Ineluding 
flannef board, feltboard, magnetic board, tack- 
board, and hook and loop. (Op-All) 



X 36 20.31 Filmstrips and/or Slides — Including projectors, 
filmstrips, and slides. (Op-All) Any such equip- 
ment and supplies used only in conjunction 
with recordings on records or magnetic tape 
should be included under item X3o40, Audio - 



X 36 20.41 
X 36 20.42 

X 36 20.50 



X 36 20.61 
X 36 20.62 

X 36 20.70 

X 36 20.81 
X36 20.82 



X 36 20.83 
X 36 20.90 



visual Equipment and Supplies. 

Globes— {Op-AW) 

Maps, Graphs, and/or Charts — Including flip- 
charts — (Op-All) 

Motion Pictures {Silent) — Including films, view- 
ers* and projectors used only for silent motion 
pictures. (Op-All) 

Opaque Projectors — (Op-All ) 

Overhead Projectors — Including related trans- 
parencies and overlays. (Op-All) 

Picture Sets and Study Prints — Including 
mounted and unmounted pictures. (Op-All) 
Projection Screens — (Op-All) 

Readers and Reader-Printers for Microforms — 
E.g., for microfilm, microfiche, and/or micro- 
cards. (Op-All) 

Transparency Maker — (Op-All) 

Other Visual Equipment and Supplies- — Includ- 
ing experience charts and flash cards. (Op-All) 
Any such equipment or supply may be specified. 



X 36 30. AUDIO EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES (4) 

Devices and related supplies — exclusive of 
audiovisual materials (see item X3640) — by 
means of which learning is enhanced through the 
sense of hearing, e.g., a radio, record player, and 
tape recorder. 



X 36 30.10 

X 36 30.20 

X 36 30.30 
X 36 30.40 

X 36 30.50 



Closed Circuit Audio Equipment — E.g., tele- 
phones, lines, cables, and other devices and 
equipment making audio materials available 
from a central repository. (Op-All) 

Dictating Machines — Including accompanying 
tapes, discs, or cylinders. (Op-All) 

Radios — (Op-All) 

Record Players — Including accompanying discs. 
(Op-All) 

Tape Recorders — Including accompanying re- 
cording tape. (Op-All) 
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36 INSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES- Continued 



X 36 30.60 T^lelecturc Equipment — Including provinionK for 
one- or two-way communication with amplifica- 
tion. (Op-All) This sometimes is comhinccl 
with a visual reproduction device. 

X 36 30.90 Other Audio Equipment and Supplies — [ncluJing 
listening tables and headphones. (Op-All) 



X 36 40. AUDIOVISUAL EQUIPMENT AND SUP- 
PLIES (4) 

Optical, electronic, and other devices — ami 
related supplies — by means of which learning is 
enhanced through the combined senses of hearing 
and sight, e.g., sound motion pictures and tele- 
vision. Frequently, two or more of these coin- 
ix>ncnts arc combined into electronic distrihiilion 
systems, some of which incc^rporalc remote or dial 
access capabilities. 

X 36 40 . 10 Closed Circuit A udio and Video Equi pnient — E . g. , 
telephones, lines, cables, and other devices and 
equipment making audiovisual materials avail- 
able from a central repository. (Op-All) 

X 36 40.20 Filmstrips or Slides with Sound — E.g., sound 
tapes or records uccompa ny ing fil ms trips or 
slides. (Op-All) 



X 36 40.30 

X 36 40.40 

X 36 40.50 
X 36 40.60 

X 36 40.90 



Motion Pictures (Sound ) — Including projectors 
and films. (Op-All) 

Television Cameras — Including related sludiu 
equipment. (Op AH'* 

Television RecvlntifU Sets — (Op-All) 

Video Tape i?cc«rf/cr* - Incliirling vidtM* tapes. 
(Op-All) 

Other Audiovisual Equipment and Supplies-- 
E.g., multimedia kits, pnpil-rcspoiise equip- 
ment, certain devices for programmed inslrnc- 
tion, and devices for rcimote or dial access to 
electronic distribution systems. (Op- All) 



X 36 50. THREE-DIMENSIONAL AND MANIPULA- 
TIVE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES (4) 
Equipment and supplies hy means of which 
learning is enhanced tWongh the sense of touch, 
objects, models, and speciim'ns. including 
raised relief maps and manipnlutivc aids used hi 
arithmetic. (Op-All) 



X 36 60. EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES FOR SPE- 
CIFIC TYPE OF ACTIVITY (3, 4, 5) 
Equipment and related supplies whicli are 
provided for instruction in a spceific type of 
instructional activity and w'hich are not classi- 
fiable elsewhere. 



X 36 60.10 

X 36 60.20 
X36 60.30 
X 36 60.40 

X 36 60.50 
X 36 60.60 



Art Equipment and Supplies — K.g., potter’s 
wheels, kilns, eascb, brushes, paints, paper, and 
other eqiiipmcnt and supplies for activities such 
as metalworking, weaving, drawing, painting, 
photographing, printing, modeling, forming, 
carving, and constructing. (Op-All) 

Business Equipment and Supplies — E.g., type- 
writers, calculating machines, keypunch ma- 
chines, and sorting machines. (Op-All) 

Driver Education and Equipment and Supplies — 
E.g., automobiles, and uiiiomobilc and traffic 
simulators. (Op-All) 

Homemaking Emiipment and Supplies — l%.g., 
ranges, household tools and ntensilH, sewing 
machines, pressing and ironing equipment, and 
textile fabrics, (Op-All) 

Industrial Equipment and Supplies — E.g., weld- 
ing apparatus, powersaws, lathes, and hand- 
tools. (Op-All) 

Music Equipment and Supplies — E.g., pianos, 
instruments, storage cabinets, ami staff liners. 
(Op-All) 



X 36 60 . 70 Physical Education Equipment and Supplies — 
E.g., game equipment, gymnastics equipment, 
towels, soap, and equipment for physica! 
rehabilitation. (Op-All) 

X 36 60 . 80 Scientific Laboratory Equipment and Supplies — 
E.g., nlilily outlets, biinsen burners, chemicals, 
microscopes, and balances. (Op-All) 

X 36 60,90 Equipment and Supplies for Other Specific Type 
of Activity — E.g., stage and stage equipment. 
(Op-All) Any siuh equipment or supply may 
be specified. 

X 36 70. FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS (4) 

Movable articles used in furnishing classrooms 
and other instruction areas, e.g., desks, chairs, 
tables, cols, book Bhelvcs, file cabinets, wheel- 
chairs, rugs, and light control drapes, blinds, and 
shades. (Op-All) 

X 36 90. 011IEK INSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES (4) 

General types of equipment and supplies other 
than those included under items X3610.10 to 
X3670, e.g., electronic computers and related 
soflw'arc. (On-All) Any such type of equipment or 
supply may he sjiccifiod. 



STRUCTURE OF PROGRAM OF STUDIES OR 
COURSE (2, 3) 

X 41 00 Series 



The manner in which the content of the program 
of studies or course is structured, e.g., separate 
subjects, broad fields, integrated, and core units. 



X 41 10.10 



X 41 10.20 



X 41 10.30 



X41 10.40 



X 41 10.50 



X 41 10.80 



Stqmrate Subjects: Discrete Course(s) or Subject- 
Afatter Area(s ) — A Btrncturc in which each 
fliibjcci-matlor area or segment is taught as an 
entity. (Op-Elom, Sec) 

Separate Subjects: Correlated Courses or Subject- 
Aiatter Areas- -A structure in which two or 
more suhject-inatter areas or segments, taught 
(luring the sam<; school term to many of the 
same pupils, are articulated in such a manner 
that the relationships of the subject-matter 
areas are made a part of the instruction without 
destroying the identity of the respective subject- 
maller areas. (On-Elcm, Sec) Any course or 
section with whioli u given course or section b 
correlated may he specified. 

Broad Fields — A structure in which closely 
related siiliject matter is combined (or fused) 
inlr) a broad subject-matter area, e.g., history, 
geography, economics, sociology, and govern- 
ment combined into social sfuaies; arithmetic, 
geometry, and algebra combined into general 
mathematics. This plan sometimes is referred 
lo as "fusion.” (Op-Elcm, Sec) 

htiegrated — A structure in w'hich subject-matter 
area hriundaries arc flexible, with all offerings 
of a class being taught in relation to broad 
arcus of study and in relation to one another as 
mutually associated in some genuine relation- 
ship. (Op-Elem, Sec) 

Core Units — A structure in which a sequence of 
central problems or units growing out of pupil 
interests, concerns, and needs provides for 
content and learning experiences. (Op-Elem, 
.See) III a departmeiital organization, courses 
having this structure typically meet for two or 
more consceniive class periods (See item 
X0686.12, Block of Time). 

Combination — A combination of structures in- 
cluded under items X41 10.10 to X4110.50 and 
X4110.90. (Op-Elein. See) The structures com- 
prising such a combination should be specified. 
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41 STRUCTURE OF PROGRAM OF STUD- 
lES OR COURSE — Continued 

X 41 10.90 Other Structure — A Btructurc of the coiUent of 
the program of BtiidieB other than those pre- 
Bcnted under items X4110.10 to X41 10.50. 
(Op-All) Any such structure should be specified. 



MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION (OR 
DIRECTION) (4, 5) 

X 42 00 Series 



The principal medium by which a teacher com- 
municates with his pupils, e.g., direct pupil-teachtr 
interaction (in-school or out-of-school) and indirect 
pupil-teacher interaction such as television and 
correspondence. Items of information indicating 
where the pupil receives instruction — e.g., wdthin 
the given school, at another school, at home, or in a 
hospital — are included under item X 34 00. 



X 42 10. DIRECT PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 
(4) 

Instruction by one or more teachers” physically 
present, e.g., by a single teacher or by a team of 
2 or more teachers. (Op-All) This instruction 
may take place in a school setting or out of school. 
Types of equipment utilized by teachers in their 
instruetion may be described with terms included 
under item X3600. 



X 42 11. In-school Instruction (4) 

X 42 11 .10 Single Teacher — (Op-AII) 



X 4211.20 
X 42 11.30 
X 42 11.40 



X42 11.90 



Team of Teachers — Two or more teachers 
plaiiuing, instructing, and evaluating together 
for a given group of pupils. (Op-.Ml) 

Tutoring — An activity in which instruction is 
provided an individual pupil by direct interac- 
tion with a teacher. (Op-AII) 

Independent Study — An activity in which pupils, 
carrying on their studies withcuit attending 
formal elasses, consult periodically witli one or 
more staff members for direction and assistance, 
and, frequently, work toward the completion of 
individual study projects. (Op-AII) 

Other — Inschool instruction utilizing direct 
pupil-teachcr interaction other than that 
included under items X4211.10 to v42ll.40, 
c^., instruction by a sequence of teachers. 
(Op-All) Any such instruction should be 
specified. 



X 42 12. Out-of-School Instruction (!) 

X 42 12.10 On-the-job Supervision — Supervision of the work 
portion of a course in a work-studv program, 
at the pupil’s place of employment, ny a super- 
visor not employed by the school. (Op-Sec, JrC, 
AdEd) 

X 42 12.20 Home and/or Hospital Instruction — Instruction 
provided by a teacher in a residence, hospital, 
sanatorium, or convalescciit home for pupils 
unable to attend a school. (Op-AII) More 
specific items for location of instruction are 
included under item X3400. 



X 42 12.90 Other — Out-of-school instruction utilizing direct 
pupil-teacher interaction other than that 
included under items X4212.10 an<l X4 121 2.20. 
(Op-All) Any such instruction should be 
specified. 



A teacher is defined in HandluKik IV; "A stuff member performing as- 
signed professional activities in guiding and directing the learning experiences 
of pupils in an instructional situation.*' 



X 42 20. INDIRECT PUPIL-TEACHER INTER- 
ACTION (4) 

Instruction in which the principal medium is 
other than direct pupil-teachcr interaction, e.g., a 
complete course or self-contained class taught hy 
television, correspondence, ' telephone, or self- 
teaching materials. 

X 42 20.10 Television — Including closed circuit and broad- 
cast television. (Op-All) 

X 42 20.20 Correspondence — ^Insl ruction whicli provides for 
the systematic exchange between teacher and 
pilots of materials sent hy mail. (Op-Scc, JrC, 



X 42 20 . 30 Radio — (Op-EIem, Sec, AdEd) 

X 42 20.40 Telephone — E.g., instruction in which a tele- 
phone provides two-way communication 
oetween a class and a resource person, or 
between a homebound pupil and his regular 
classroom. (Op-EIem, Sec, AdEd) 



X 42 20.50 Self -teaching Materials {Programmed Instruc- 
tion) — Instruction provided by self- teaching 
materials (e.g., a programmed text, computer 
assisted instruction or other 'Teaching ma- 
chine,” or prerecorded tapes or records used 
for a foreign language course), whether in 
school, at home, or elsewhere. (Op-AII) 

X 42 20.60 Recordings — Instruction provided primarily 

through the medium of tape recordings or other 
recording media, when such instruction is not 
included under items X4220.20 and X4220.50. 
(Op-EIem, Sec, AdEd) 

X 42 20.90 Other — Instruction having as its principal 
medium indirect pupil -teacher interaction other 
than that included under items X4220.10 to 
X4220.60, e.g., motion pictures and filmstrips. 
(Op~AIl) Any such medium should he specified. 



METHODS OF INSTRUCTION (OR 
DIRECTION) (4, 5) 

X 43 00 Series 



The principal methods by which instruction is 
provided pupils, e.g., demonstration, discussion, 
laboratory experience, and lecture. 



X 43 00.01 



X 43 00.02 



X 43 00.03 



X 43 00.04 
X 43 00.05 



X 43 00.06 



Comparative Analysis — A thought process, struc- 
tured by the teacher, employing the descrip- 
tion, classification, and analysis of more tlian 
one system, group, or the like so as to ascertain 
and evaluate simila^!iies and differences. (Op- 
All) 

Demonstration — An activity in which the teacher 
or another person uses examples, experiments, 
and/or other actual performai in order to 
illustrate a principle or show others how to do 
something. (Op-All) 

Diagnosis — The continuous determination of 
the nature of learning difficulties and deficien- 
cies, used in teaching as a basis for the selec- 
tion — day-by-day or moment-by-moment^ — of 
appropriate content and methods of instruc- 
tion. (Op-All) 

Directed Observation — Guided observation pro- 
vided for the purpose of improving the study, 
understanding, and evaluation of that which is 
observed. (Op-AII) 

Discussion — An activity in which pupils, under 
teacher and/or pupil direction, exchange points 
of view concerning a topic, question, or problem 
in order to arrive at a decision or conclusion. 
(Op-AII) 

Dramatization — Learning experiences concerned 
with expressive intemretation of ideas, con- 
cepts, and/or roles. (Op-AII) 
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43 METHODS OF INSTRUCTION— Continued 



X 43 00.07 
X 43 OC 08 

X 43 00.09 

X 43 00.10 
X 43 00.11 
X 43 00,12 



X 43 00.13 

X 43 00.14 
X 43 00.15 

X 43 00.16 

X 43 00.17 

X 43 00.18 

X 43 00.19 



Drill — An orderly, repetitive, learning activity 
intended to help develop or fix a specific skill 
or aspect of knowledge. (Op-All) 
Experimentation — An activity involving a plan- 
ned procedure accompanied by control of condi- 
tions and/or controlled variation of conditions 
together with observation of results for the 
purpose of discovering relationships and evalu- 
ating the reasonableness of a specific hypothesis. 
(Op-All ) 

Field Experience — Educational work experi- 
ence, sometimes fully paid, acquired by pupils 
in a practical service situation. (Op-All) Refer- 
ence to cooperative on-the-job training is not 
recorded under this heading, but is included 
under item X4212.10. 

Field Trip — An educational trip to one or more 
places where pupils may study the content of 
instruction directly in its functional setting, e.g., 
a trip to a factory, newspaper office, or fire 
department. (Op-All) 

Group Work — A process in which members 
of tne class, working cooperatively rather 
than individually, formulate and work toward 
common objectives under the guidance of 
one or more leaders. (Op- All) 

Laboratory Experience — Learning activities 
carried on by pupils in a laboratory designed 
for individual or group study of a particular 
subject-matter area, involving the practical 
application of theory through observation, 
experimentation, and research, or, in the 
case of foreign language instruction, involving 
learning through demonstration, drill, and 
practice. This applies also to the study of 
art and music, though such activity, in this 
instance, may be referred to as a studio 
experience. (Op-All) 

Lecture — An activity in which the teacher 
gives an oral presentation of facts or princi- 
ples, the class frequently being responsible 
for note taking. This activity usually involves 
little or no pupil participation by questioning 
or discussion. (Op-All) 

Listening — Activities provided for nupils to 
learn by auditory means. (Op-All) 

Manipulative and Tactile Activity — Acti ^ . .y 
by which pupils utilize the movement of 
various muscles and the sense of touch in 
order to develop manipulative and/or per- 
ceptual skills. (Op-Elem, Sec, AdEd) 

Modeling and Imitation — An activity, fre- 
quently used for instruction in speech, in 
which the pupils listen to and observe a 
model as a basis upon which to practice and 
improve their performance. (Op- A 11) 

Practice — An activity in which pupils have 
opportunity to put into practice those skills 
and understandings previously learned 
through other instructional activities. (Op- 
AH) 

Problem Solving — A thought process struc- 
tured by the teacher and employed by the 
pupils for clearly defining a problem, forming 
hypothetical solutions, and possibly testing 
the hypotheses. (Op- All) 

Programmed Instruction — Instruction utilizing 
a workbook, textbook, or mechanical and/or 
electronic device which. has been "programmed” 
to help pupils attain a specified level of 
performance by (a) providing instruction 
in small steps, (b) asking one or more ques- 
tions about each step in the instruction and 
providing instant knowledge of whether each 




X 43 00.20 

X 43 00.21 
X 43 00.22 
X 43 00.23 

X 43 00.24 
X 43 00.25 
X 43 00.26 

X 43 00.99 



answ*er is right or wrong, and (c) enabling 
pupils to progress at their own pace. (Op-All) 
Project — A significant practical unit of activity, 
having educational value, aimed at one or more 
definite goals of understanding, and involving 
the investigation and solution of problems. 
(Op-All) 

Reading — Activities — including both silent 
reading and lish ning to oral reading — in 
which pupils get meaning from written or 
printed sources. (Op-All) 

Recitation — Activities devoted to reporting to 
a class or other group about information 
acquired through individual study or group 
work. (Op-All) 

Seminar — -An activity in which a group of 
pupils, engaged in research or advanced 
study, meets under the general direction of 
one or more staff members for a discussion 
of problems of mutual interest. (Op-Sec, 
JrC, AdEd) 

Shopwork — An activity emphasizing experi- 
ences in woodwork) metalwork, or other 
industrial processes and procedures. (Op- 
Elem, Sec, AdEd) 

Simulation — A learning process which in- 
volves pupils as participants in role presenta- 
tions and/or games simulating realdife situa- 
tions or environments. (Op-All) 

Testing — A process utilizixig an examination, 
quiz, or other procedure measuring ability, 
achievement, and interest as a basis for the 
selection of appropriate content and methods 
of instrtetion, or utilizing a sequence of 
single q:iestions as a means of selecting 
content and/or imparting information, as is 
the case in programmed instruction. (Op-All) 
Other Methods of Instruction — Principal methods, 
other than those included under items X4300.01 
to X4300.26, by which instruction is provided 
for p- *lg, e.g., "inquiry,” or, for the deaf, an 
oral, .anual, or combined oral and manual 
method of instniction. (Op-All) Any such 
method should be specified. 



OTHER PROCEDURES FOR INSTRUCTION 
(OR DIRECTION) (4) 

X 44 00 Series 

Items and categories of information under this 
heading may be used to describe selected aspects of 
teaching procedures typically utilized in the instruc- 
tion of a self-contained class or course, e.g., group- 
ing practices, resources used, and evaluation pro- 
cedures. Other selected categories of information 
related to procedures for instruction are included 
under items X 41 00, X 42 00, and X 43 00. 

X 44 10. SIZE OF GROUP FOR INSTRUCTION (4) 

The size of a group for instruction in aspects of 
the subject matter, in relation to the usual section 
size for the type of self-contained class or course. 
X 44 10 . 10 Large Group — A group with the number of 
pupils in two or more typical sections of a course 
or self-contained class, frequently assembled 
for instruction in certain aspects of subject 
matter. (Op-Elem, Sec, JrC) 

X 44 10 . 20 Small Group — A group with half the number of 
pupils in a typical section, or fewer, frequently 
assembled for instruction in certain aspects of 
the subject matter, while other menmers of 
the section receive similar instruction from one 
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44 OTHER PROCEDURES FOR INSTRUC- 
TION (OR DIRECTION)— Continued 



FACILITIES (SUMMARY INFORMATION) (I) 
X 52 00 Series 



or more other staff members at the same time 
or from the same staff member at other times. 
(Op-EIem, Sec, JrC) 

X 44 10.30 Individual Instruction — Instruction for a single 
person. (Op-EIem, Sec, JrC) 

X 44 20. BASIS FOR GROUPING PRACTICES (4) 

Primary considerations typically utilized for 
grouping pupils within classes for instruction 
in a given self-contained class or course. (Op- 
Elem, Sec) 

X 44 20 . 10 Abilities 
X 44 20 . 20 Achievement 
X 44 20.30 Age 
X 44 20 . 40 Interests 

X 44 20.50 Personality Characteristics — E.g., a special class 
for emotionally disturbed pupils. 

X 44 20 . 60 Physical Development 
X 44 20.70 Sex 

X 44 20.90 Other Basis — (Specify.) 

X 44 30. PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN PLANNING (4) 
Pupil participation in the selection of objectives, 
content, and activities for a self-contained class or 
course. (Op-Elem, Sec) 

X 44 40. PROVISIONS FOR INDIVIDUALIZATION 
OF INSTRUCTION (4) 

The manner in which instruction is individual* 
ized, including the use of procedures, materials, 
and equipment such as independent study (sec 
item X4211.40), tutoring (see item X42 11.30), 
small groups (see item A4410.20), programmed 
instruction (see items X4220.50 and X4300.19), 
and assignments of differing quantities and types 
of schoolwork given to one or more pupils accord- 
ing to individual needs, interests, and abilities. 
(Op-Elem, Sec) These provisions may be specified. 

X 44 50. USE OF PUPIL LEADERSHIP (4) 

Pupil participation in the direction or conduct 
of the activities of the self-contained class or 
course. In some instances, this means that the 
teacher or other staff member plays only a minor 
role in the planning and direction of activities. 
(Op-Elera, Sec) 

X 44 60. EVALUATION PROCEDURES (4) 

Means by which teachers evaluate pupil per- 
formance and the adequacy of the subject matter 
and methods of instruction. (Op-Elem, Sec) 

X 44 60 . 10 Observation 

X 44 60.20 Teacher~made Texts 

X 44 60.30 Standardized Achievement Tests 

X 44 60 . 40 Inventories 

X 44 60.50 Pupil Self-evcUuation 

X 44 60 .90 Other Evaluation Procedure — (Specify.) 

X 44 90. OTHER TEACHING PROCEDURES (4) 

Typical teaching procedures other than those 
identified under items X4410 to X4460.90. (Op- 
Elem, Sec) Any such procedure should be specified 

SCHOOLS (SUMMARY INFORMATION) (I) 
X 51 00 Series 

Summary information about schools may be 
recorded under this heading. 

X 51 10. SCHOOLS IN SCHOOL SYSTEM (1) 

A school system may be described in part by 
information about its schools, such as quantity, 
type, pupil membership, and programs ot studies, 
such information may ne drawn irom the descrip- 
tions of individual schools, as suggested in the 
20000 Series of chapter 3, and used to describe 
the schools of the sehool system collectively and 
individually. (Rec) 



Summary information about facilities may be 
recorded under this heading. 

X 52 10. FACILITIES WITHIN SCHOOL SYSTEM (1) 
The types and quantities of facilities within a 
school system may be 'derived from item X350C 
describing the individual jchools of the system 
(see also item 23510 in chapter 3). These facilities 
include the buildings and sites belonging to or 
used for school purposes by the schools or by the 
school system. (Op) 

PROGRAMS OF STUDIES (SUMMARY 
INFORMATION) (I, 2) 

X 53 00 Series 

Summary information about programs of studies 
may be included under this heading. 

X 53 10. PROGRAMS OF STUDIES WITHIN SCHOOL 
SYSTEM (1) 

The types of programs of studies within a school 
system may be derived from item X5320, for 
individual schools, to indicate the variety in 
programs of studies and the number of schools 
offering each type. (Op) 

X 53 20. PROGRAMS OF STUDIES OF SCHOOL (2) 
Items of information describing aspects of the 
program of studies of a Buhooi may be drawn 
from the following items, with additional det/iil 
suggested ill the 30000 Series of chapter 3, Items 
Describing A Program of Studies. 

X 53 21 . Program or Multiple Programs of Studies 

All indication as to whether the school provides 
one program of studies for all jpupils (e.g., a eollege 
preparatory program) or offers more than one 
program of studies (e.g., a college preparatory 
and ail occupational program). 

X 53 21.10 Single Program of Studies — (Rec-Sec) 

X 53 21 .20 Multiple Programs of Studies — (Rec-Sec) 

X 53 22 . Type(s) of Program of Studies (2) 

An identification of each tyi>e of program of 
studies offered by the school. (Rec-All) Designa- 
tions for these programs are iiieluded under item 
X0243. 

X 53 23. Arca(s) of Speeialization (2) 

A designation, as appropriate, for the subject- 
matter area or areas in whieh pupils may specialize 
or concentrate within each program of studies 
offered by the school. ((^-Sec, JrC, AdEd) For 
designations, sec item a 2140 and appropriate 
portions of chapters 5 and 6. 

SERVICES SUPPORTING INSTRUCTION 
(SUMMARY INFORMATION) (I, 3) 

X 54 00 Series 

Summary information about services supporting 
instruction may be included under this heading. 

X 54 10. SCHOOL SERVICES SUPPORTING IN- 
STRUCTION WITHIN THE SCHOOL SYS- 
TEM (1) 

The types of school services supporting instruc- 
tion within a school system may be derived from 
item X3200 describing the individual schools of 
the system (see also item 23200 in chapter 3) to 
indicate the variety in school services supporting 
instruction and the number of schools offering 
each type of service. This includes services — such 
as resource services for pupils, pupil personnel 
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14 SERVICES SUPPORTING INSTRUCTION 
(SUMMARY INFORMATION)— Cont. 

services, services for tlie iiistriictioiia? staff, and 
eommiiiiity services — which are not the actual 
teaching of classes and individual pnnils, lint 
eidiancc the instrnctioii of the schools. (Op) 

X 54 30, INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES RELATED TO 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES (3) 

Appropriate items of information from item 
X3200 of this chapter and the SOOOO Series of 
chapter 3 may he utilized to describe instrnctional 
services closely associated with a program of 
studies, ineludii.ig the nature of the service, persons 
receiving the service, hcatioriH Cyf service, and 
staff members assigned to tlie service. (Op-All) 

PUPIL MEMBERSHIP (SUMMARY 
INFORMATION) (I, 2, 3, 4) 

X 55 00 Series 

Summary information about pupils may be in- 
cluded under this heading. 

X 55 10. PUPIL MEMBER.SHIP WITHIN SCHOOL 
SYSTEM (1) 

An aspect of the size of the school system may 
be described by the number of pupils it serves, 
that is, by its pupil membership. The membership 
within a school system (or of a school) is the 
number of pupils on the current rolls within the 
school system for school) on a given datc.^® (Rcc) 
For the school system, this figure may be derived 
by totalling the memberships of the individual 
schools as indicated under item X0910'. If desired, 
additional information about these pupils — such 
as the number of pupils in the school system by 
sex, race, ability to speak English, programs of 
studies, and courses — may be derived from items 
X0930, X0940, and X5530 bv totalling each of 
these items for all schools of the system. 

X 55 30. PUPIL MEMBERSHIP IN PROGRAMS OF 
STUDIES, COURSES, AND COCURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES (2,3) 

Information about pupil membership in the 
various types of programs of studies, 8(df-contaiin;d 
classes, courses, and Gocnrricnlar activities of a 
school — or in the clagbcs, courses, and activities of 
a program of studies — may be derived from items 
X0910 and X5540. (Op-All) 

X 55 40. PUPIL MEMBERSHIP IN SELF-CON- 
TAINED CLASS, COURSE, OR COCUR- 
RICULAR ACTIVITY (4) 

Information about pupil membership in the 
general self-contained class or course may be 
derivcil in part from item X0910 for the number 
of pupils scheduled into the sections of the class 
or course. (Op-All) The identity of these pupils 
may be obtained with the use of item X0970 for 
these sections. 

STAFF MEMBERS (SUMMARY 
INFORMATION) (1, 2, 3, 4) 

X 56 00 Series 

Summary information about instructional staff 

members may be included under this heading, 

X 56 10. INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEMBERS 
WITHIN SCHOOL SYSTEM (1) 

An aspect of the size of a school system may he 
dcsc.ribcd by the number of instructional personnel 



John F. Putnum and (Jeorgu il. Tankard, Jr. op. cit., p. 102. 



it employs. One indication of the prcsinned quality 
of instrnctioii may be derived from the qualifica- 
tions of the instriietional staff for the assignments 
with which they are engaged. 

The instruetional staff includes those persons 
whose full-time or part-time assigned activities 
consist of teaching, aiding teaching, supervising 
instruction, improving tin! quality of teaching, or 
directing and managing a school. Among such 
jicrsons arc teachers, supervisors of nstriiction, 
school librarians, audiovisual personnel., and other 
instrnctional specialists. This also ; ^eludes the 
instrnctional supervision function of school prinei- 
pals. Teachers troqncntly are classified fnrtncr to 
indicate whether they are classroom teachers or 
wh(!tlier tliey communicate with their pupils 
through a medium such as television, radio, or 
corrcspondoncc.^® It is recommended that the 
school system have, as a minimum, information 
about the nnmhcr and certification status of 
porsonnci in the school system. (Rcc) 

Information about the staff members of the 
school system may he derived from the snrMimaries 
provided in items X5620, X5630, and X5640 as 
well as from information about their specific 
assignments in sections and services as iirovrdcd 
in item X3100. 

X 56 20. INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEMBERS 
WITHIN SCHOOL (2) 

Information about the staff members involved 
in the instruction and direction of the self-con- 
tained classes, courses, cocurricular activities, 
and services provided by a school may be derived 
from information included under items X5630, 
X5640, and X3100. (Op-.\ll) It could encompass 
a summary of the number of staff members, by 
assignment, and be related to characteristics of 
staff members through staff identification num- 
bers and the personnel records. 

X 56 30. INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEMBERS FOR 
PROGRAMS OF STUDIES (3) 

Information about the staff members involved 
in the instruction and direction of self-contained 
classes, courses, cocurricular activities, and services 
which are a part of a given program of studies 
may be derived from information included under 
items X5640 and X3100. (Op— All) It could en- 
compass a summary of the number of staff mem- 
bers, by assignment, and be related to characteris- 
tics of staff members through staff identification 
numbers and the personnel records. At its option, 
a school or school system may maintain separately 
a list of staff members qualified but not currently 
active in instructing or directing certain courses, 
eocnrriciilar activities, and service which arc a 
part of the program of studies. 

X 56 40. STAFF MEMBERS FOR SELF-CONTAINED 
CLASS, COURSE, OR COCURRICULAR AC- 
TIVITY (4) 

Information about the staff members involved 
ill the instruction of the various sections of a 
given self-contained class or course may be derived 
from information included under item X3110, 
Teacher or Other Staff Member Assigned. (Op-All) 

COURSES (SUMMARY INFORMATION) (2,3) 
X 57 00 Series 

Summary information about courses may be in- 
cluded under this heading. 

X 57 20. COURSES OFFERED BY SCHOOL (2) 

Appropriate items of information from the 
40000 and 50000 Series of chapter 3 may Im; 



*9 For a more complete ileHeripiion of iieinH of information ahmit Hlaff, see 
Allan R. Li(J»i»en herder and Rieliard J. Fenrc)d, op. cit. 
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57 COURSES (SUMMARY INFORMATION) 
— Continued 

utilized to describe courses provided I>y tlie school, 
including subject matter, grade placement, level 
of difficulty, characteristics of pupils served, 
planned oir’.comes, number of pupils, number of 
sections, and staff members providing instruction. 
(Rec-Sec; Op-JrC, AdEd) 

X 57 31 . Courses in Program of Studies (3) 

Courses which are required or elective for the 
program of stiulics are identified under items 
a 2151 and X2152. These courses may be de- 
scribed using appropriate items of information, 
from the 40000 Scries of chapter 3, including the 
type of information inclu<le<l under item X5720, 
al)ove. (Rec-Sec: Op-JrC, AdEd) 

X 57 32. Courses Offered bv Department (3) 

Courses offered by a department of a school, 
such as a social studies department or home 
economics department. These courses may be 
described using appropriate items of information 
from the 40000 Series of chapter 3, including the 
type of information included under item X5720, 
above. (Op-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 

COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES (SUMMARY 
INFORMATION) (2,3) 

X 58 00 Series 

Summary information about cocurricular activities 
may be included under this heading. 

X 58 20. COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES PROVIDED 
BY SCHOOL (2) 

Appropriate items of information from the 
40000 and 50000 Series of chapter 3 may be uti- 
lized to describe cocurricular activities provided 



by the school, ineltidiiig the content of each 
cociirricnlar activity, level of ability required, 
characteristics of pupils served, planned outcomes, 
number of pupils, and staff members providing 
instruction or direction. (Op- 411) 

X 58 30. COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES RELATED 
TO PROGRAM OF STUDIES (3) 

Aj)propriate items of information from the 
40000 and 50000 Series of chapter 3 may be 
utilized to describe cocurricular activities related 
to the program of studies, inclin'iiig the types of 
information suggested iimler item X5820, above. 
(Op-Sec, JrC, AdEd) 

SECTIONS (SUMMARY INFORMATION) (4) 
X 59 00 Series 

X 59 00. SECTIONS OF SELF-CONTAINED CLASS, 
COURSE, OR COCURRICULAR ACTIVITY 
( 4 )^ . 

This category includes information about the 
manner in which the various sections of a self- 
contained class or course vary from one to another. 
(Op-All) Any such information — including factors 
such as varying pupil groups, differences in plan- 
ned outcomes, and variety in level of difficulty — 
shoidd be included also under item XOlOO (or 
item 50100 of chapter 3) to indicate more exactly 
the specifications for each section of the seli- 
eoii tamed class or course. 

OTHER INFORMATION (I, 2, 3, 4, 5) 

X 99 00 Series 

X 99 00. OTHER INFORMATION (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) 

Included under this heading is information not 
classifiable under items XOlOO to X5900. (Op-All) 
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Classification of Items of Information About Subject-matter 
Areas and Cocurricular Activities 



Chapters 5 and 6 are designed to assist local 
school systems and State education agencies in 
identifying and describing items of ii^ormation 
about subject matter and cocurricular activities in 
elementary, secondary, junior college, and adult 
education instructional programs. Twenty subject- 
matter areas — plus one area for cocurricular ac- 
tivities and one area for general elementary educa- 
tion and general secondary education — including 
selected subject matter in each, have been identified 
and included in this handbook as representative of 
the subject matter provided in the instructional 
programs cited above. Seven of these areas are fre- 
quently referred to as vocational areas, and are 
Agriculture, Distributive Education, Health Oc- 
cupations Education, Home Economics, Office Oc- 
cupations, Technical Education, and Trade and 
Industrial Occupations. 

The selection of the subject-matter areas, including 
the subject matter in them — classified in this chapter 
and described in chapter 6 — was determined by (1) 
an extensive study of record and report forms of 
local school systems and State education agencies, 
(2) an extensive review of a wide range of profes- 
sional literature concerned witli subject-matter 
areas and cocurricular activities, and (3) conferences 
with numerous persons in State education agencies, 
local school systems, colleges and universities, and 
the Office of Education. In addition to being useful 
in identifying, classifying, and describing various 
aspects of subject matter, the 22 areas are intended 
to provide a means for relating teacher certification 
to selected subject-matter areas and cocurricular 
activities, as well as aspects of subject matter within 
them. The findings in the research of a wide range 
of literature and record and report forms closely 
parallel the subject-matter areas treated in chapters 
5 and 6. 

A coding system, appropriate for use in schools 
and school systems, is used which provides a distinct 



identity for each subject-matter area and for each 
of the classified items of information within it. The 
Cocurricular Activities and the General Elementary 
Education and General Secondary Education areas 
are coded in the same manner. Definitions of the 
items are found in chapter 6, and the page numbers 
on which the definitions are recorded are indicated 
in the column under the heading of ^^Definition page 
No.” to the right of the items classified in this 
chapter. 

Identification Numbers 

The code numbers appearing at the left of the 
items of information included in the classifications 
are for identification purposes. Many of the items 
are refined to include one or more related subitems 
of information. The identification codes may be 
used with appropriate modifications in the collec- 
tion, storage, retrieval, and transmission of in- 
formation about subject matter and may be used by 
local and State school systems for both manual and 
machine methods of data processing. The interpreta- 
tion of the 10-digit code used in chapters 5 and 6 is 
as follows: 

00 First 2-digit position: subject-matter area 
00 Second 2-digit position: principal segment 
of subject matter 

00 Third 2 -digit position: division of prin- 
cipal segment 

00 Fourth 2 -digit position: first-level detail 
of division of principal segment (in some 
cases principal segments are substruc- 
tured into major aspects rather than 
discrete divisions of subject matter, the 
third 2-digit position being vacant with 
major aspects being identified in the 
fourth 2-digit position, e.g.. Distributive 
Education and selected portions of 
Mathematics). 



00 Fifth 2-digit position: second-level de- 
tail of division 



Information According to Type of Instructional 
Program 

Information about subject matter in instructional 
programs is essential for schools and school systems 
throughout the United States and its outlying areas. 
There are differences among local schools and school 
systems concerning selected aspects of subject 
matter emphasized in the various subject-matter 
areas. Those items of information which describe 
the subject matter of instruction provided in a 
local school or school system may be identified 
locally by inserting the designation after them 
for the appropriate type of instructional program — 
elementary, secondary, junior college, or adult 
education. These designations may be recorded on 
the right-hand side of the page, beginning on this page. 
Thus, the arrangement oi classifications of items 
and types of programs was designed to provide a 
specific descriptive reference when fdled in by the 
user. 



Cross-References 

The cross-references used in this chapter and 

chapter 6 are as follow: 

See An item followed by ^^(See . . . .)” has become 
subsumed in the item to which cross-reference is 
made. 

See also An item followed by ^^(See also . . . .)” is also 
defined, with variation for a particular application, 
in the subject-matter area to which cross-reference 
is made. 

For definition see An item followed by '^(For definition 
see ....)” has only one definition. This definition 
is in the subject-matter area to which cross- 
reference is made. 

For description see An item followed by ^^(For descrip- 
tion see . . . .)” appears only under Technical 
Education and refers to substantive content in 
another subject-matter area. The term ^^descrip- 
tion’’ indicates that the item referred to includes a 
description of the nature of the content at the 
technical level. 

Included as An item followed by ^^(Included as . . . .)” 
has only one definition. The definition is in the 
subject-matter area in which the item followed by 
'included as” appears. 



01.00 00 00 00 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Junior 

College 



Adult 

education 



AGRICULTURE 



153 



01.01 00 00 00 

01.01 01 00 00 



Agricultural Production 154 

Animal Science (Included as 16.02 01 00 00 Animal 
Science under TECHNICAL EDUCATION and 
as part of 16.02 02 00 00 Dairy Technology under 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION) 154 



01. Oi 01 01 00 Livestock and Poultry 



154 



01.01 01 01 01 
01.01 01 01 02 
01.01 01 01 03 
01.01 01 01 04 
01.01 01 01 05 
01.01 01 01 06 
01.01 01 01 99 



Dairy Cattle 

Beef Cattle 

Horses - 

Swine. 

Sheep... 

Poultry 

Other Livestock and Poultry (Specify.) 



154 

154 

154 

154 

154 

154 

154 



01.01 01 02 00 

01.01 01 03 00 

01 .01 01 04 00 

01 .01 01 05 00 
01 .01 01 06 00 



Nutrition (See also Major Aspects of the Biological 
Sciences, 13.02 00 17 00 Nutrition^ under NAT- 
URAL SCIENCES.) 

Genetics (See also M^or Aspects of the Biological 
Sciences, 13.02 00 14 00 Cenetics^ under NAT- 
URAL SCIENCES.) 

Physiology (See also Major Aspects of the Bio- 
logical Sciences, 13.02 00 20 00 Physiology^ under 

NATURAL SCIENCES.) 

Animal Health 

Production Management 



154 



154 



154 

154 

154 



01.01 01 06 01 
01.01 01 06 02 
01.01 01 C6 99 



Feeding Practices.. 

Housing Practices __ 

Other Production Management (Specify.) 



154 

154 

154 



01.01 01 99 00 Other Animal Science (Specify.) 



154 



1 




IID 



107 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



01 AGRICULTURE— Continued 



01.01 02 00 00 



Plant Science (Included as 16.02 04 00 00 Plant 
Science under TECHNICAL EDUCATION)... 



154 



01.01 02 01 00 Crops 



154 



01.01 02 01 01 
01.01 02 01 02 
01.01 02 01 03 
01.01 02 01 04 
01.01 02 01 05 
01.01 02 01 06 
01.01 02 01 07 
01.01 02 01 08 



01.01 02 01 09 



01.01 02 01 99 



Cereal Grain Crops 

Fiber Crops 

For^e Crops. 

Oil Crops 

Tree Fruit and Nut Crops 

Small Fruit Crops 

Vegetable Crops 

Ornamental Crops (Sec also 01.05 00 00 00 
Ornamental Horticulture (Production, Process- 
ing, Marketing, and Services).) 

Farm Forestry (For definition see 01.07 00 00 00 
Forestry (Production, Processing, Management, 

Marketing, and Services).) 

Other Crops (Specify.) 



154 

154 

154 

154 

154 

155 
155 



155 



155 

155 



01.01 02 02 00 

01.01 02 03 00 



01.01 02 04 00 



01.01 02 05 00 



01.01 02 06 00 
01.01 02 07 00 
01.01 02 08 00 



Soils. ^ 

Nutrition (See also Major Aspects of the Biological 
Sciences, 13.02 00 17 00 Nutrition, under NAT- 
URAL SCIENCES.) ....... 

Genetics (See also Major Aspects of the Biological 
Sciences, 13.02 00 14 00, Genetics, under NAT- 
URAL SCIENCES.) 

Physiology (See also Major Aspects of the Bio- 
logical Sciences, 13.02 00 20 00 Physiology, under 

NATURAL SCIENCES.) 

Plant Pathology 

Entomology 

Plant Disease and Pest Control (use of) 



155 



155 



155 



155 

155 

155 

155 



01.01 02 08 01 
01.01 02 08 02 

01.01 02 08 03 
01.01 02 08 04 
01.01 02 08 05 
01.01 02 08 06 

01.01 02 08 99 



Insecticides 

Fungicides, Bactericides, Viricides, and Nema- 

tocides 

Herbicides 

Rodenticides 

Nonchemical Controls 

Plant Genetic Resistance (See also 01.01 02 04 00 

Genetics, above.) 

Other Plant Disease and Pest Control 



155 

155 

155 

155 

155 

155 

155 



01.01 02 09 00 
01.01 02 99 00 



Environmental Biology 

Other Plant Science (Specify.) 



155 

155 



01.01 03 00 00 
01.01 04 00 00 



Farm Mechinics (Sec the category 01.03 00 00 00 

Agricultural Mechanics.) 

Farm Business Management 



155 

155 



01.01 04 01 00 



01.01 04 02 00 
01.01 04 03 00 
01.01 04 04 00 
01.01 04 05 00 
01.01 04 06 00 
01. 04 07 00 
01.01 04 08 00 
01.01 04 99 00 



Farm Accounts (See also tlie categories 03.01 00 00 
00 Accounting and 03.03 00 00 00 Bookkeeping, 

under BUSINESS.) 

Performance Records 

Budgeting and Analysis 

Manpower Utilization 

Purebasiug and Marketing 

Financial and Legal Management 

Farm Organizations 

Government Programs 

Other Farm Business Management (Specify.) 



155 

155 

155 

155 

156 
156 
156 



l56 



156 



01.01 99 00 00 Other Agricultural Production (Specify.) 



156 



01.02 00 00 00 Agricultural Supplics/Services. 



156 



01.02 01 00 00 Agricultural Chemicals 

01.02 02 00 00 Feeds 

01.02 03 00 00 Seeds 



156 

156 

156 




Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 

College education 



120 



108 



Classification of items of information 



01 AGRICULTURE—Continucd 



01 


.02 


04 


00 


00 


01 


.02 


99 


00 


00 


01 


.03 


00 


00 


00 


01 


.03 


01 


00 


00 


01 


.03 


02 


00 


00 


01. 


03 


03 


00 


00 


01 


.03 


04 


00 


00 


01 


.03 


05 


00 


00 


01 


.03 


06 


00 


00 


01 


.03 


07 


00 


00 


01 


,03 


99 


00 


00 


01 


.04 


00 


00 


00 


01. 


.04 


01 


00 


00 


01 


.04 


01 


01 


00 


01 


.04 


01 


02 


00 


01 


.04 


01 


03 


00 


01 


.04 


01 


04 


00 


01 


.04 


01 


05 


00 


01 


.04 


01 


99 


00 


01 


.04 


02 


00 


00 


01 


.04 


02 


01 


00 


01 


.04 


02 


02 


00 


01 


.04 


02 


03 


00 


01 


.04 


02 


99 


00 


01 


.04 


99 


00 


00 


01 


.05 


00 


00 


00 


01 


.05 


01 


00 


00 


01 


.05 


02 


00 


00 


01 


.05 


03 


00 


00 


01 


.05 


04 


00 


00 


01 


.05 


05 


00 


00 


01 


.05 


06 


00 


00 


01 


.05 


99 


00 


00 


01 


.06 


00 


00 


00 


01 


.06 


01 


00 


00 


01 


.06 


02 


00 


00 


01 


.06 


03 


00 


00 


01 


.06 


04 


00 


00 


01 


.06 


05 


00 


00 


01 


.06 


06 


00 


00 


01 


.06 


07 


00 


00 


01 


.06 


08 


00 


00 


01 


.06 


99 


00 


00 


01 


.07 


00 


00 


00 



Fertilizers (Plant Food) 

Other AgrieiiUiiral Siipplies/Scrviees (Speeify.) 

Agrieiiltiiral Meehanics 

Agrieultural Power and Maehiiiery (See also 16.01 
02 02 00 Agricultural Machinery and Equipment 

under TECHNICAL EDUCATION.) _ . 

Agrieultural Struetiires and Convenienees (See also 
16.01 02 03 00 Agricultural Structures and Con- 
veniences under TECHNICAL EDUCATION.) _ _ . 

Soil Management 

Water Management 

Agrieultural Meeliaiiies Skills 

Agrieultural Constriietion and Maintenanee 

Agrieultural Eleetrifieation (See also 16.01 02 01 00 
Agricultural Electrification 7er/ino/«^v under TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION.) : 

Other Agrieultural Meehanies (Speeify.) 

Agrieultural Prodnets 

Food Prodnets (In eluded as 16.02 03 00 00 Food 
Processing Technology under TECHNIC Al. 
EDUCATION) 

Meat, Fish, Poultry, Eggs 

Dairy Prodnets (Ineluded as 16.02 02 00 00 Dairy 
Technology under TECHNICAL EDUCATION) . 

Fruits and Vegetables 

Cereal Grains 

Oilseeds 

Other Food Prodnets (Speeify.) 

Nonfood Produets 

Cotton 

Tobaeeo 

Wool 

Other Nonfood Prodnets (Speeify.) 

Other Agrieultural Prodnets (Speeify.) 

Ornamental Horticnltiire (Prodnetion, Proeessing^ 
Marketing, and Services) 

Arborieulture 

Florieultnre (See also 04.05 00 00 00 Floristry under 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 

Greenhouse Operation and Management — 

Landseaping 

Nursery Operation and Management 

Turf Management - - 

Other Ornamental Hortieiilture (Speeify.) 

Agrieultural Resourees (Conservation, Utilization, 
an d Services) 

Forests. 

Recreation 

Soil 

Wildlife — ineluding game farms and hunting areas... 

Water 

Air 

Fish — ineluding farms and hatelieries 

Range 

Other Agrieultural Resourees (Speeify .) 

Forestry (Production, Processing, Management, Mar- 
keting, and Serviees) 



Definition 
page 
No. 



156 

156 

156 



156 



156 

156 

156 

156 

156 



156 

157 

157 



157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 



157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

158 



158 

158 

158 

158 

158 

158 

158 

J58 

158 

158 



158 



Type of instructional program 



E.iementary 



Secondary ^Junior 
iCollege 



Adult 

education 



o 

ERIC 



121 



109 



Classification of items of information 



01 


AGRICULT 


01 


.07 


01 


00 


00 


01 


.07 


02 


00 


00 


01 


.07 


03 


00 


00 


01 


.07 


04 


00 


00 


01 


.07 


05 


00 


00 


01 


.07 


06 


00 


00 


01 


.07 


06 


01 


00 


01 


.07 


06 


02 


00 


01 


.07 


06 


03 


00 


Cl 


.07 


06 


99 


00 


01 


.07 


99 


00 


00 


01 


.99 


00 


00 


00 


02 


.00 


00 


00 


00 


02 


.01 


00 


00 


00 


02 


.01 


01 


00 


00 


02 


.01 


02 


00 


00 


02 


.01 


03 


00 


00 



02 


.01 


99 


00 


00 


02 


.02 


00 


00 


00 


02. 


.02 


01 


00 


00 


02 


.02 


01 


01 


00 


02, 


.02 


01 


02 


00 


02 


.02 


02 


00 


00 


02, 


.02 


02 


01 


00 


02, 


.02 


02 


02 


00 


02, 


.02 


02 


03 


00 


02. 


.02 


02 


04 


00 


02. 


.02 


02 


99 


00 


02 


.02 


03 


00 


00 


02, 


.02 


03 


01 


00 


02, 


.02 


03 


02 


00 


02, 


.02 


03 


03 


00 


02. 


.02 


03 


04 


CO 


02 


.02 


03 


05 


00 


02. 


.02 


03 


99 


00 


02 


.02 


04 


00 


00 


02 


.02 


04 


01 


00 


02 


.02 


04 


02 


00 


02 


.02 


04 


03 


00 


02 


.02 


04 


99 


00 


02 


.02 


05 


00 


00 


02, 


.02 


06 


00 


00 


02 


.02 


07 


00 


00 


02 


.02 


08 


00 


00 



‘URE — Continued 

Forests (For definition see 01.06 01 00 00 Forests 
under Agricultural Resources .) 

Forest Protection 

Logging (harvesting and transporting) 

Wood Utilization 

Recreation (For definition see 01.06 02 00 00 Recrea- 

lion under Agricultural Resources.) 

Special Products i 

Christmas Trees 

Maple Syrup 

Nuts 

Other Special Products (Specify .) 

Other Forestry (Specify .) - 

Other Agriculture (Specit .) 

ART 

Art History snd Theory 

Art History 

Art Theory. 

Humanities (See also 05.03 69 00 00 Humanities 
under ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS, 06.03 00 
00 00 Humanities under FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 
12.06 00 00 00 Humanities under MUSIC, and 
15.09 00 00 00 Humanities under SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES.). 

Other Art History and Theory (Specify.) 

Art Studio 

Basic Design. 

Two«dimensional Design. 

Three-dimensional Design 

Conimercial Desipi (Included as 04.00 00 51 00 
Commercial Design under DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION) 

Advertising and Graphic Design 

Design for the Performing Arts 

Fashion Design 

Technical and Medical Illustration 

Other Commercial Design (Specify.) 

Environmental Design 

Architectural Design 

Industrial and Product Design 

Interior Design... 

Landscape Architecture 

Urban Planning 

Other Environmental Design (Specify.) 

Crafts 

Metalwork and Jewelry 

Pottery and Ceramics. 

Textiles - 

Other Crafts (Specify .) 

Drawing 

Painting 

Photography and Related Media 

Printmaking 



Definition 

page 

No. 



158 

158 

158 

158 

158 

158 

158 

158 

158 

158 

158 

158 

158 

159 

159 

159 



159 

159 

159 

159 

159 

159 



159 

159 

159 

160 
160 
160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 



o 

ERIC 



12 



O 



no 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 
College education 



Type of instructional program 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Junior 

College 



01 ART — Continued 



02.02 09 00 00 Sculpture.- 

02.02 99 00 00 Other Art Studio (Specify.) 

02.99 00 00 00 Other Art (Specify .) 

03.00 00 00 00 BUSINESS (Various aspects of content in this subject 
area may also apply to OFFICE OCCUPATIONS . ) 



160 

160 

160 

160 



03.01 00 00 00 Accounting (Included as 04.00 00 85 00 Accounting 
under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION) (See also 
the category 14.01 00 00 00 Accounting and Com~ 
puling Occupations and 14.08 00 00 00 Supervisory 
and Administrative Management Occupations under 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 



161 



03.01 01 00 00 
03.01 02 00 00 

03.01 03 00 00 

03.01 04 00 00 
03.01 05 00 00 

03.01 06 00 00 
03.01 07 00 00 

03.01 08 00 00 

03 .01 09 00 00 
03.01 10 00 00 

03.01 11 00 00 
03.01 12 00 00 
03.01 13 00 00 

03.01 99 00 00 

03.02 00 00 00 



Accounting Principles (See also the category 14.01 00 
00 00 Accounting and Computing Occupations under 

OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

Accounting Systems (See also the categories 14.01 00 
00 00 Accounting and Computing Occupations 
and 14.02 0000 00 Business Data Processing Systems 

Occupations under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

Advanced Accounting (See also the categories 14.01 
00 00 00 Accounting and Computing Occupations 
and 14.08 00 00 00 prvisory and Administrative 
Management Occupations under OFFICE OCCU- 
PATIONS). 

Auditing (See also the cate^ries 14.01 00 00 00 Ac~ 
counting and Computing Occupations and 14.08 00 
00 00 Supervisory and Administrative Management 

Occupations under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

Cost Accounting (Sec also the cat^ories 14.01 00 00 
00 Accounting and Computing Occupations^ 14.02 
00 00 00 Business Data Processing Systems Occupa- 
tions^ and 14.08 00 00 00 Supervisory and Admin- 
istrative Management Occupations under OFFICE 

OCCUPATIONS.) 

C.P.A. Review 

Data Processing Accounting (See also the categories 
14.01 00 00 00 Accounting and Computing Occupa- 
tions and l4 02 00 00 00 Business Data Processing 
Systems Occupations under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS. )____ 

Governmental and Institutional Accounting (See 
also the categories 14.01 00 00 00 Accounting and 
Computing Occupations and 14.08 00 00 00 Super- 
visory ana Administrative Management Occupations 

under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS .) _ 

Intermediate Accounting (See also the category 14.01 
00 00 00 Accounting and Computing Occupations 

under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS . ) _ 

Managerial Accounting (See also the category 14.08 
00 00 00 Supervisory and Administrative Manage- 
ment Occupations under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.)..... 

Payroll Accounting (See also the category 14.01 00 
00 00 Accounting and Computing Occupations under 

OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

Secretarial Accounting (See also 14.08 01 00 00 Ad- 
ministrative Assistants under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS).. 

Tax Accounting (See also the category 14.01 00 00 00 
Accounting and Computing Occupations under 

OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

Other Accounting (Specify.) 



161 

161 

161 

161 

161 

162 

162 

162 

162 

162 

162 

162 

162 

162 



.dvertising and Sales Promotion (For definition see 
04.00 00 44 00 Advertising and Sales Promotion 
under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ).. 



162 



122 



Adult 

education 



Type of instructional program 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 
page 
No. 



Elementa ry 



Secondary 




0'3 BUSINESS — Continued 



03.02 01 00 00 
03.02 02 00 00 
03.02 03 00 00 

03.02 04 00 00 
03.02 99 00 00 



Adverlisiiiff Principles (For definition KC(r 04.00 00 
45 00 ,^<lvvrtising Principlva under DISTRIBU- 
TIVE EDUCATION.)- 

Advertising Co|>y writing (For dennitioii see 04.00 00 
47 00 Advertising Copvuritiiifi, under DISTRIBU- 
TIVE EDUCATION .)_ . 

Advertising Media and Cainpaigns ( For definition 
see 04.00 00 46 00 Advertising Oirnpaidns and 04.00 
00 49 00 Advertising Media under DISTR IBUTl VI^ 

EDUCATION.) -- 

Direct Mail Advertising (For dcTniitioii see 04.00 00 
52 00 Direct Mail Advertising under DISTRIBU- 
TIVE EDUCATION.) 

Other Advertising and Sales Promotion (Specify.) 



i02 

162 

162 

162 

162 



03.03 00 00 00 Bookkeeping 



162 



03.03 01 00 00 
03.03 02 00 00 
03 03 00 00 
03.03 04 00 00 
03.03 05 00 00 

03.03 06 00 00 

03.03 07 00 00 
03.03 99 00 00 



Bookkeeping, First Course (See also 14.01 02 00 00 
Bookkeepers under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.), - 
Bookkeeping, Seeond Coursi: (Set^ also 14.01 02 00 00 
Bookkeepers under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) — 
Bookkeep'ug, Third Course (See also 14.01 02 00 00 

Bookkeepers under OFFICE lK^CUPATIONS .) 

Bookkeeping, Fourth Course (See also 14.01 02 00 00 
Bookkeepers under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS .)_, . 
Machine Bookkeepin|^ (See also 14.01 04 00 00 Ma- 
chine Operators: Billings Bookkeeping, and Com- 
puting under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

Payroll Record Keeping (See also the category 14.01 
00 00 00 Accounting and Computing Occupations 

under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS . ) 

Record Keeping 

Other Bookkeeping (Specify.) 



162 

163 

163 

163 

163 

163 

163 

163 



03.04 00 00 00 

03.05 00 00 00 
03.06 00 00 00 



Budget Control (See also the category 14.08 00 00 00 
Supervisory' and Administrative Management Occupa- 
tions under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS) — 

Busincsb Arithmetic or Mathematics (F'or definilion sec 
11.05 01 00 00 Business Arithmetic under MATHE- 
MATICS.) 

Business Communications (See also 04.00 00 88 00 Com- 
munications for Distribution under DISTRIBU- 
TIVE EDUCATION.) (Se^ also the categories 
14,04 00 00 00 In formation Communication Occiipa- 
fiorts, 14.07 00 00 00 Stenographic^ .Seerctnria/, and 
Related Occupations^ 14.08 00 00 00 Supervisory and 
Administrative Management Occupations, and 14.09 
00 00 00 Typing and Related Occupations under 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS . ) 



163 

163 



03.06 01 00 00 

03.06 02 00 00 



03.06 03 00 00 
03.06 99 00 00 



Business Correspondence 

Report Writing (Included as 04.00 00 97 00 Report 
Writing under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION) 
(See also 14.04 02 00 00 Correspondence Clerk under 

OFFICE OCCUPATIONS .) 

Spelling and Vocabulary Building 

Other Business Communications (Specify.) 



163 



163 

163 

163 



03.07 00 00 00 

03.08 00 00 00 

03.09 00 00 00 



Business Ethics (This subject matter is also emphasized 
in various categories under 14.00 00 00 00 OFFICE 

OCCUPATIONS . ) - 164 

Businesb Finance (See also the categories 14.01 00 00 00 
Accounting and Computing Occupations and 14.08 00 
00 00 Supervisory and Administrative Management Oc- 
cupations undcr*^OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.).. 164 

Business Law (Included as 04.00 00 37 00 Business Law 
under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION) (See also the 
categories 14.01 00 00 00 Accounting and Computing 
Occupations, 14.05 00 00 00 Materials Support Occupa- 
tions: transporting, storing, and recording, and 1 1.08 




Ad lit 
education 



124 



112 



Classification of items of information 



03 BUSINESS^ — Continued 



Definition 

page 

No. 



Type of instructional program 



Eleme stary 



Secondary 


Junior 




Co liege 



Adult 

education 



03.10 00 00 00 



03.10 01 00 00 
03.10 02 00 00 
03.10 03 00 00 

03.10 04 00 00 

03.10 99 00 00 

03.11 00 00 00 

03.12 00 00 00 



03.13 00 00 00 

03.14 00 00 00 

03.15 00 00 00 

03.16 00 00 00 

03.17 00 00 00 

03.17 01 00 00 
03.17 02 00 00 
03.17 03 00 00 
03.17 04 00 00 

03.17 05 00 00 
03.17 06 00 00 



00 00 00 Suporvisorv and Administrative Manadernent 

Occupations under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS . ) 164 

BuHiness Machines (See also J 4.01 04 00 00 Mur.hine 
Operators: Billing* Bookkeeping* and Computing* 
and the category 14.03 00 00 00 Filings Office Ma- 
chines^ and General Office Clerical Occupations under 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) (See also specialized 
subject listings in the BUSINESS subject-matter 
area.)-- - 164 



Business Machines, First Course (See also 14.01 04 
00 00 Machine Operators: Billings Bookkeeping* and 

Computing unfler OFFK^E OCCUPATIONS.) 

Business Machines, Second Course (See also 14.01 04 
00 00 Machine Operators: Billings Bookkeeping* and 

Computing under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS . ) 

Calculating and Listing Machines (For definition see 
14.01 04 00 00 Machine Operators: Billings Bimk- 
keeping* and Computing under OFFICF] OCCUPA- 
TIONS.)- 

Duplicating Machines (See also 14.03 01 00 00 Oiipli- 
eating Machine Operators under OFFICE OCCU- 
PATIONS.) - 

Other Business Machines and Appliances (Specify . ) - .. 



164 

161 

164 

164 

164 



Business Psychology (See also 04.00 00 96 00 Human 
Relations \nu\cr DISTIMBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 
(See also the category 14.06 00 0000 Personnel* Train- 
ing* and Related Occupations under OFFICE OCCU- 
PATIONS.) 

Business Statistics (See also the categories 14.01 00 00 00 
Accounting and Computing Occupations* 14,02 00 00 00 
Business Data Processing .System .s Occupations* 14.05 
00 00 00 Materials Support Occupations: transporting* 
storing* and recording* and 14.08 00 00 00 Supervisory 
and Administrative Management Occupations under 

OFFICE OCCUIHTIONS.) 

Office Work Experience 

Clerical Practice (See also the category 14,03 00 00 00 
Filing* Office Machines* and General Office Clerical Oc- 
cupations under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

Consumer Education (For definition see 15.05 ()0 00 OO 
Consumer Education under SOCIAL SCIENCES. 

SOCIAL STUDI ES . ) - , 

Credit and Collections (For defuiition see 04.00 00 28 00 
Credit and Collections under DISTRIBUTIVF] EDU- 
CATION.) 

Data Processing and Computer Operation (See also the 
category 14,02 00 00 00 Business Data Processing 
Systems Occupations under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) 



164 

164 

164 

164 

165 
165 

165 



Introduction to Data Processing (See also the cate- 
gory 14,02 00 00 00 Business Data Processing Sys- 
tems Occupations under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS. 
Data Processing Systems (See also the category 14,02 

00 00 00 Business Data Processing Systems Occupa- 
tions under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS . ) - - - . 

Computer-()riented Mathematics (Data Processing 
Mathematics) (See also 11,08 00 00 00 Computer 

Mathematics under MATHEMATICS.) 

Computer Programming (See also 14.02 03 00 00 
l^rogrammers under OFFICE OCC DILATIONS.) 
(Included as 16.04 01 00 00 Computer Programmer 

under TECHNICAL EDUCATION). 

Computer ()perution: Introduction (See also 14,02 

01 00 00 Computer and Console Operators under 

OFFICE OCCUPATIONS . ) - . 

Processing Equipment Operation (See also 14.02 02 
00 00 Peripheral hquipmvnt Operators under 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 



165 

165 

165 

165 

165 

165 




125 



113 



Type 01 instructional program 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Junior 

College 



03 BUSINESS — Continued 



03.17 06 01 00 

03.17 06 02 00 

03.17 06 03 00 

03.17 06 99 00 
03.17 99 00 00 



03.18 00 00 00 
03.18 01 00 00 
03.18 02 00 00 
03.18 03 00 00 
03.18 04 00 00 

03.18 99 00 00 

03.19 00 00 00 

03.20 00 00 00 

03.21 00 00 00 

03.22 00 00 00 

03.23 00 00 00 

03.24 00 00 00 



Punchcard Data Processing (Sec also 14.02 02 01 
00 Key Punch and CjdingEquipment Operators 

under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS . ) 

Tabulating Equipment Operation (See also 14.02 
02 00 00 Peripheral Equipment Operators under 

OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

Tabulating Machine Wiring (Sec also 14.02 02 00 
00 Peripheral Equipment Operators under OFFICE 

OCCUPATIONS.) ----- 

Other Processing Equipment Operation (Specify.) 



165 

165 

165 

166 



Other Data Processing and Computer Operation (Sec 
also 14.02 99 00 00 Other Business Data Processing 
Systems Occupations under OFFICE OCCUPA* 
TIONS.) (Specify.) - 



166 



Economics (For definition sec 15.06 00 00 00 Economics 
under SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES . ) _ 



166 



Consumer Economics (For definition sec 15.06 03 00 
00 Consumer Economics under SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES.) 

Labor Economics (For definition sec 15.06 08 00 00 
Resource Economics under SOCIAL SCIENCES/ 

SOCIAL STUDIES.) 

Money and Banking (For definition sec 15.06 05 00 00 
Money and Banking under SOCIAL SCIENCES/ 

SOCIAL STUDIES.) 

Principles of Economies (For definition see 15.06 07 
00 00 Principl es of Economics under SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES.) 

Other Economics (Specify.) 



166 

166 

166 

166 

166 



Economic Geography (For definition see 15.07 02 00 00 
Human Geography and 15.07 04 00 00 Regional Gcog~ 
n^hy^ under SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUD- 

Exploratory Business 

Filing (See also 14.03 0200 00 File Clerks under OFFICE 

OCCUPATIONS.) 

Filing and Record Control (See also 14.03 03 00 00 
General Office Clerks under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.)- - 

General Business or Introduction to Business 

Insurance and Risk (For definition see 04.13 00 00 00 
Insurance and 04.0000 71 00 Principles of Insurance 
under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.)- 



166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 



03.24 01 00 00 
03.24 02 00 00 
03.24 03 00 00 

03.24 99 00 00 



Principles of Insurance (For definition see 04.00 00 
71 00 Principles of Insurance under DISTRIBU- 
TIVE EDUCATION.) 

Life Insurance (For definition see 04.00 00 72 00 
Life Insurance under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
TION.) 

Property and Casualty Insurance (For definition see 
04.00 00 73 00 Casualty Insurance ,'ind 04.00 00 74 
00 Property Insurance under DISTRIBUTIVE 

EDUCATrON.).... 

Other Insurance (Specify.) 



166 

166 

166 

166 



03 .25 00 00 00 

03.26 00 00 00 



03.26 01 00 00 



Investments - 166 

Business and Management Principles (Sec also specific 
subject-matter categories in the subject-matter 
areas of BUSINESS and DISTRIBUTIVE EDU- 
CATION.) (See also 14.08 00 00 00 Supervisory 
and Administrative Management Occupations under 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 166 

Business Principles (Sec also the categories 14.01 
00 00 00 Accounting and Computing Occupations^ 




Adult 

education 



12G 



114 



Classification of items of information 



03 BUSINESS — Continued 



Definition 

page 

No. 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary 



Secondary 


Junior 




College 



Adult 

educat'jn 



03.26 02 00 00 
03.26 03 00 00 

03.26 04 00 00 
03.26 05 00 00 

03.26 06 00 00 

03.26 07 00 00 
03.26 99 00 00 



14.05 00 00 00 Matericds Support Occupations: trans^ 

porting, storing, and recording, and 14.08 00 00 00 
Supervisory ond Administrative Management Occu- 
pations under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

BuBineg& Qrganizat’on and Management (See also 
the category 14.08 00 00 00 Supervisory and Ad- 
ministrative Management Occupations under 

OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

Labor Management Relations (See also the categories 

14.06 00 00 00 Personnel, Training, and Related 

Occupations and 14.08 00 00 00 Supervisory and 
Administrative Management Occupations under 
OFFICE OCCUPATroNS.) 

Merchandising Management (For definition see 04. 00 
00 29 00 Marketing Management, General under 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 

Office Management and Simervision (See also the 
category 14.08 00 00 00 Supervisory and .Adminis- 
trative Management Occupations under OFFICE 

OCCUPATIONS.) 

Personnel Management (For definition sec 04.00 00 
31 00 Personnel Management under DISTRIBU- 
TIVE EDUCATION.) (See also the category 
14.08 00 00 00 Supervisory and Administrative 
Management Occupations under OFFICE OC- 
CUPATIONS.) 

Small Business Management (For definition see 
04.00 00 33 00 Smau Business Management under 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION )_._. 

Other Business and Management Principles (Spe- 
cify.) — 



167 

167 

167 

167 

167 

167 

167 

167 



03.27 00 00 00 



Marketing (For definition sec 04.00 00 38 00 Market- 
ing Research under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
TION.) 



167 



03.27 01 00 00 
03.27 02 00 00 
03.27 03 00 00 
03.27 99 00 00 



Principles of Marketing (For definition see 04.00 00 
10 00 Principles of Marketing under DISTRIBU- 
TIVE EDUCATION.) 

Industrial Marketing (For definition see 04.00 00 

12 00 Industrial Marketing under DISTRIBU- 
TIVE EDUCATION.) 

International Marketing (For definition sec 04.00 00 

13 00 Internaticnal Marketing under DISTRIBU- 
TIVE EDUCATION.) 

Other Marketing (Specify.) 



167 

167 

167 

167 



03.28 00 00 00 

03.29 00 00 00 

03.30 00 00 00 

03.31 00 00 00 

03.31 01 00 00 
03.31 02 00 00 
03.31 03 00 00 
03.31 04 00 00 
03.31 05 00 00 



Office Practice (See also the category 14.07 00 00 00 
Stenographic, Secretarial, and Related OK^cupations 

under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

Personal Development and Human Relations 

Personal Finance 

Real Estate (For definition see 04.17 00 00 00 Real 
Estate under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.).. 

Principles of Real Estate (For definition see 04.00 
00 75 00 Real Estate Principles under DISTRIBU- 
TIVE EDUCATION.) ... 

Real Estate Appraisal (For definition see 04.00 00 

79 00 Real Estate Appraisal under DISTRIBU- 
TIVE education;) 

Real Estate Finance (For definition see 04.00 00 

80 00 Real Estate Finance under DISTRIBUTIVE 

education.) 

Real Estate Law (For definition see 04.00 00 78 00 
Real Estate Law under DISTRIBUTIVE EDU- 
CATION.) ... 

Real Estate Management (For definition see 04.00 
00 77 00 Real Estate Management under DISTRI- 
BUTIVE EDUCATION.). 




167 

167 

167 

167 

167 

167 

167 

167 

167 




]15 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



03. BUSINESS — Continued 



03.31 06 00 00 

03.31 99 00 00 

03.32 00 00 00 

03.32 01 00 00 
03.32 02 00 00 
03.32 03 00 00 
03.32 04 00 00 
03.32 05 00 00 

03.32 99 00 00 

03.33 00 00 00 

03.33 99 00 00 

03.34 00 00 00 

03.34 01 00 00 

03.34 02 00 00 
03.34 03 00 00 

03.34 04 00 00 

03.34 05 00 00 
03.34 06 00 00 
03 .34 07 00 00 

03.34 08 00 00 
03.34 09 00 00 
03.34 10 00 00 

03.34 10 01 00 
03.34 10 02 00 



Real Estate Sales (Eor definition see 04.00 00 81 00 
Real Estate sales under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
TION.) 

Other Real Estate (Specify.) 

Retailing (For definition see 04.00 00 15 00 Retailing 
under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 



168 

168 



168 



Merchandise Information (Piroduct Information) 
(For definition see 04.00 00 82 00 Product Inform 
motion under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.), _ 
RetaU Display (For definition see 04.00 00 54 00 
Retail Display under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
TION.) 

Retail Merchandising (Selling) (For definition see 
04.00 00 23 00 Retail Merchandising under DIS- 
TRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 

Retail Salesknanship (Selling) (For definition see 
04.00 00 64 00 Retail Selling under DISTRIBU- 
TIVE EDUCATION.) 

Retail Store Management (For definition see 04.00 
00 32 00 Retail Store Management uuder DISTRI- 
BUTIVE EDUCATION.) 

Other Retailing (Specify.) 



168 

168 

168 

168 

168 

168 



Salesmanship Principles (See also 04 . 00 00 62 00 Sales- 
manship under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.). 



168 



Other Salesmanship (Specify.) 



168 



Shorthand, Stenographic, and Secretarial (See also 
14.07 00 00 00 Stenographic, Secretarial, and Re- 
lated Occupations under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) 



168 



Machine Shorthand (See also the category 14.07 00 
00 00 Stenographic, Secretarial, and Related Occupa^ 

tions under OBTICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

Personal Use Shorthand 

Shorthand Theory, First Course (See also the category 
14.07 00 00 00 Stenographic, Secretarial ana Re^ 
hsJted Occupations under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) 

Shorthand Theory, Second Course (See also whe 
category 14.07 00 00 00 Stenogrcmhic, Secretarial, 
and Related Occupations under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) 

Shorthand Dictation (See also the category 14.07 00 
00 00 Stenographic, Secretarial, and Remed Occupa- 
tions under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.). 

Shorthand Speed Building (See also the category 
14.07 00 00 00 Stenographic, Secretarial, ana Re- 
latedOccupations under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) . 
Shorthand Transcr^tion (See also the category 
14.C7 00 00 00 ^nographic. Secretarial, and Re- 
lated Occupations under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) ... 

Machine Transcription (See also the cate^iy 14.07 
00 00 00 Stenographic, Secretaried, and Related Oc- 
cupations under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

Secretarial Practice (See also the category 14.07 00 
00 00 Stenographic, Secretarial, and Related Occupa- 
tions andet OFTICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

Specialized Shorthand Terminology and Transcription 
(See also the category 14.07 00 00 00 Steno- 
graphic, Secretarial, and Related Occupations 
under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 



168 

168 

168 

168 

168 

168 

168 

169 

169 

169 



Legal.. _ 
Medical.. 



169 

169 




Type of Instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 

College education 



128 



116 



Type of instructional program 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 
page 
No. 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Junior 

College 



03 BUSINESS — Continued 



03.34 


10 


03 


00 


03.34 


10 


99 


00 


03.34 


11 


00 


00 


03.34 


11 


01 


00 


03.34 


n 


02 


00 


03.34 


11 


03 


00 


03.34 


11 


99 


00 


03.34 


99 


00 


00 


03.35 


00 


00 


00 


03.35 


01 


00 


00 


03.35 


02 


00 


00 


03 35 


03 


00 


00 


03.35 


04 


00 


00 


03.35 


99 


00 


00 


03.99 


00 


00 


00 


04.00 


00 


00 


00 


04.01 


CO 


00 


00 


04.02 


00 


00 


00 


04.03 


00 


00 


00 


04.04 


00 


00 


00 


04.05 


00 


00 


00 


04.06 


00 


00 


00 


04.07 


00 


00 


00 



04.08 


00 


00 


00 


04.09 


00 


00 


00 


04.10 


00 


00 


00 


04.11 


00 


00 


00 


04.12 


00 


00 


00 


04.13 


00 


00 


00 


04.14 


00 


00 


00 


04.15 


00 


00 


00 


04.16 


00 


00 


00 


04.17 


00 


00 


00 


04.18 


00 


00 


00 


04.19 


00 


00 


00 


04.20 


00 


00 


00 


04.31 


00 


00 


00 


04.99 


00 


00 


00 


04.00 


00 


01 


00 


04.00 


00 


02 


00 


04.00 


00 


03 


00 



ScientiHc/Technical 

Othe”* Specialized Sh(M:thand Terminology and 
Transcription (Specify.) 

Specialized Secretarial Practice (See also the category 
14.07 00 00 00 Stenographic, Secretarial, and 
Related Occapations under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) 

J^gal - 

Medical 

Scientific/Technical 

Other Specialized SetTi^arial Practice (legal, medi- 
cal, scientific/techtiical) (Specify.) 



Other Shorthand, 
(Specify.) 



Stenographic, and Secretarial 



Typewriting (See also the category 14.09 00 00 00 
Typing and Related Occupations under OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS.) 

Personal Typwriting 

Rroduct'on Typewriting (Sec also 14.09 02 00 00 

Typists under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

T3rpewriting, First Course (See also 14.09 02 00 00 

Typists under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

Typewriting, Second Co'irse (Seealsol4.09 02 00 00 

Typists under C*"FICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

Other Typewriting (Specify.) 

Other Business (Specify.) - 



Advertising Services 

Apparel and Accessories - - 

Automotive 

Finance and Credit 

Floristry (See also 01.05 02 00 00 Floriculture under 

AGRICULTURE.)--- : 

Food Distribution 

Food Services (See also 09.02 03 00 00 Food Manuge- 
ment. Production, and Services under HOME ECO- 
NOMICS, and 17.29 00 00 00 Quantity Food Occu^ 
potions under TRADE AND INDUCTRIAL OC- 
CUPATIONS.)- 

General Merchandise 

Hardware, Building Materials, Farm and Garden 

Supplies and Equipment 

Home Furnishings (See also 09.02 04 00 OOHomeFur* 
nishingjs, l^mipment, and Services under HOME 

ECONOMICS.) 

Hotel and Lodging 

IndustriaS Marke&g 

Insurance (Comprises portion of definition of 03 .24 00 

00 00 Insurance and Risk under BUSINESS) - 

International Trade 

Personal Services 

Petroleum 

Real Estate (Included as 03.31 00 00 00 Real Estate 

under BUSINESS) 

Recreation and Tourism.. 

Transportation 

Other Retail Trade (Specify.) 

Other Wholesale IVade (Specify.) 

Other Instructional Programs (Specify.) 

Distribution I 

Distribution I (Cooperative) 

Distribution I (Rroject) 



169 

169 

169 

169 

169 

169 

169 

169 

169 

169 

169 

169 

169 

169 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

171 
171 



171 

171 

171 



171 

171 

171 

171 

171 

171 

171 

171 

171 

172 
172 
172 
172 

172 

172 

172 



er|c 



Adult 

education 



129 



117 



Classification of items of information 



04 DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION-^Continued 



Definition 

page 

No. 



04.00 


00 


04 


00 


04.00 


00 


05 


00 


04.00 


00 


06 


00 


04. OC 


00 


07 


00 


04.00 


00 


08 


00 


04.00 


00 


09 


00 


04.00 


00 


10 


00 


04.00 


00 


11 


00 


04.00 


00 


12 


00 


04.00 


00 


13 


00 


04.00 


00 


14 


00 


04.00 


00 


15 


00 


04.00 


00 


16 


00 


04.00 


00 


17 


00 


04.00 


00 


18 


00 


04.00 


00 


19 


00 


04.00 


00 


20 


00 


04.00 


00 


21 


00 


04.00 


00 


22 


00 


04.00 


00 


23 


00 


04.00 


00 


24 


00 


04.00 


00 


28 


00 


04.00 


00 


29 


00 


04.00 


00 


30 


00 


04.00 


00 


31 


00 


04.00 


00 


32 


00 


OkOO 


00 


33 


00 


04.00 


00 


34 


00 


04.00 


00 


38 


00 


04.00 


00 


39 


00 


04.00 


00 


40 


00 


04.00 


00 


44 


00 


04.00 


00 


45 


00 


04.00 


00 


46 


00 


04.00 


00 


47 


00 


04.00 


00 


48 


00 


04.00 


00 


49 


00 




Distribution II 

7 ;istribution II (Cooperative) -Oriented to Distri- 
bution II. (For definition see 04.00 00 02 00 

Distribution I {Cooperative).) 

Distribution II (Project) — Oriented to Distribution 
II. (For definition see 04.00 00 03 00 Distribu~ 

tion I {Project).) 

Distribution III 

Distribution III (Co<^rative) — Oriented to Dis- 
tribution III. (For definition see 04.00 00 02 00 

Distribution I {Cooperative),) 

Distribution III (Project) —Oriented to Distribu- 
tion III. (For definition see 04.00 00 03 00 Dis~ 

tribtuion I {Project),) 

Principles of Marketing (Included as 03.27 01 
00 00 Principles of Marketing under BUSINESS) _ 

Agricultural Marketing 

Industrial Marketing (Included as 03 .27 02 00 00 

Industrial Marketing under BUSINESS) 

International Marketing (Included as 03.27 03 
00 00 International Marketing under BUSI- 
NESS) 

Marketing Trends 

Retailing (Included as 03.32 00 00 00 Retailing 

under BUSINESS) 

Retail Trends 

Wholesaling 

Buying 

Fashion Merchandising 

Fashion Trends 

Merchandise Mathematics 

Retail Buying 

Retail Merchandising (Included as 03 .32 03 00 00 
Retail Merchandising {Selling) under BUSI- 
NESS) 

Other Buying (Specify.) 

Credit and Collections (Included as 03.16 00 
00 00 Credit and Collections under BUSINESS) __ 
Marketing Management (General) (Included as 
03.26 04 00 00 Merchandising Management un- 
der BUSINESS) 

Midmanagement (General) 

Personnel Management (Included as 03.26 06 
00 00 Personnel Management under BUSINESS) _ 
Retail Store Management (Included as 03.32 05 
00 00 Retail Store Management under BUSI- 
NESS). 

Small Business Management (Included as 03 .26 07 
00 00 Small Business Management under BUSI- 
NESS)..... 

Other Marketing Management (Specify.) 

Marketing Research (Included as 03.27 00 00 00 

Marketing under BUSINESS) 

Market Analysis 

Otber Marketing Research (Specify.) 

Advertising and Sales Promotion (Included as 
03.02 00 00 00 Advertising and Sales Pronto^ 

tion. under.BUSINESS) 

Advertising Principles (Included as 03.02 01 00 

00 Advertising Principles under BUSINESS) 

Advertising Campaigns (Comprises portion of de- 
finition of 03.02 03 00 00 Advertising Media 

and Campaigns under BUSINESS) 

Advertising Copywriting (Included as 03.02 02 
00 00 Advertising Copywriting under BUSI- 
NESS) 

Advertising Layout 

Advertising Media (Comprises portion of definition 
of 03.02 03 00 00 Advertising Media and Cam- 
paigns under BUSINESS) 

130 

118 



172 



172 



172 

172 



172 



172 

172 

172 

172 



173 

173 

173 

173 

173 

173 

173 

173 

173 

173 



173 

173 

173 



173 

173 

173 

173 

174 
174 

174 

174 

174 

174 

174 

174 

174 

174 

174 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 
College education 



Classification of items of information 



04 DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION— Continued 



Definition 

page 

No. 



04.00 


00 


50 


00 


04.00 


00 


51 


00 


04.00 


00 


52 


00 


04.00 


00 


53 


00 


04.00 


00 


54 


00 


04.00 


00 


55 


00 


04.00 


00 


56 


00 


04.00 


00 


57 


00 


04.00 


00 


61 


00 


04.00 


00 


62 


00 


04.00 


00 


63 


00 


04.00 


00 


64 


00 


04.00 


00 


65 


00 


04.00 


00 


66 


00 


04.00 


00 


70 


00 


04.00 


00 


71 


00 


04.00 


00 


72 


00 


04.00 


00 


73 


00 


04.00 


00 


74 


00 


04.00 


00 


75 


00 


04.00 


00 


76 


00 


04.00 


00 


77 


00 


04.00 


00 


78 


00 


04.00 


00 


79 


00 


04.00 


00 


80 


00 


04.00 


00 


81 


00 


04.00 


00 


82 


00 


04.00 


00 


83 


00 


04.00 


00 


84 


00 


04.00 


00 


85 


00 


04.00 


00 


86 


00 


04.00 


00 


87 


00 


04.00 


00 


88 


00 


04.00 


00 


89 


00 


04.00 


00 


90 


00 


04.00 


00 


91 


00 


04.00 


00 


92 


00 


04.00 


00 


93 


00 


04.00 


00 


94 


00 


04.00 


00 


95 


00 


04.00 


00 


96 


00 


04.00 


00 


97 


00 



o 




Advertising Production 

Commercial Design (For definition see 02.02 02 

00 00 Commercial Design under ART.) 

Direct-Mail Advertising (Included as 03.02 04 
00 00 Direct~Mail Advertising under BUSINESS) _ 

Retail Advertising 

Retail Display (included as 03.32 02 00 00 Re~ 

taU Display under BUSINESS). 

Retail Sales IVomotion 

Showcard Techniques 

Other Sales Promotion (Specify.) 

Purchasing 

Salesmanship (Included as 03.33 00 00 00 So/es- 

mainship Principles under BUSINESS) 

Direct Sales 

Retail Selling (Included as 03.32 04 00 00 Re- 

tail Salesmanship {Selling) under BUSINESS) 

Sales Management 

OAer Selling (Specify.) 

Transportation 

Principles of Insurance (Included as 03.24 01 
00 00 Principles of Insurance under BUSI- 
NESS) 

Life Insurance (Included as 03.24 02 00 00 Life 

Insurance under BUSINESS) — 

Casualty Insurance (Comprises portion of definition 
of 03.24 03 00 00 Property and Casualty In- 
surance under BUSINESS) 

Property Insurance (Conmrises portion of defini- 
tion of 03.24 03 00 00 Property and Casualty In- 

surance under BUSINESS; 

Real Estate Principles (Included as 03.31 01 
00 00 Principles of Real Estate under BUSI- 
NESS) 

Real Estate Practices 

Real Estate Management — (Included as 03.31 05 
00 00 Real Estate Management under BUSI- 
NESS) 

Real Estate Law (Included as 03.31 04 00 00 

Real Estate Law under BUSINESS) 

Real Estate Appraisal (Included as 03.31 02 
00 00 Real Estate Appraisal under BUSINESS) _ _ 
Real Estate Finance (included as 03 .31 03 00 00 

Real Estate Finance under BUSINESS) 

Real Estate Sales (Included as 03.31 06 00 00 

Real Estate Sales under BUSINESS) 

Product Information (Included as 03.32 01 00 00 

Merchandise Information under BUSINESS) 

Noutextiles 

Textiles 

Accounting (For definition see 03 .01 00 00 00 .Ac- 
counting under BUSINESS.) 

Business-Government Relationships 

Business Law (For definition see 03.09 00 00 00 

Business Law under BUSINESS.) 

Communications for Distribution (See also 03.06 
00 00 00 Business Communications under BUSI- 
NESS.) 

Economics of Consumption (See also 15.06 03 
00 00 Consumer Economics under SOCIAL 

SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES.) 

Economics of Marketing 

Effective Store Speech 

Employee Supervision 

Employee Training 

Evaluation Techniques 

Expense Control 

Human Relations (See also 03.11 00 00 00 Busi- 

ness Psychology under BUSINESS.) 

Report Writing— (For definition sec 03.06 02 00 
00 Report Writing under BUSINESS.) 



174 

174 

174 

174 

174 

174 

174 

175 
175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 



175 

175 



175 



175 



175 

175 



175 

175 

175 

176 

176 

176 

176 

176 

176 

176 

176 



176 



176 

176 

176 

176 

176 

176 

176 

176 

177 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 
College education 



131 



119 



Clasaification of Items of information 



Type of instructional program 



04 DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION— Continued 



04.00 


00 


99 


00 


05.00 


00 


00 


00 


05.01 


00 


00 


00 


05.01 


01 


00 


00 


05.01 


01 


01 


00 


05.01 


01 


02 


00 


05.01 


01 


03 


00 


05.01 


01 


04 


00 


05.01 


01 


05 


00 


05.01 


01 


06 


00 


05.01 


01 


07 


00 


05.01 


01 


08 


00 


05.01 


01 


99 


00 


05.01 


02 


00 


00 


05.01 


02 


01 


00 


05.01 


02 


02 


00 


05.01 


02 


99 


00 


05.01 


03 


00 


00 


05.01 


04 


00 


00 


05.01 


05 


00 


00 


05.01 


06 


00 


00 


05.01 


07 


00 


00 


05.01 


08 


00 


00 


05.01 


99 


00 


00 


05.02 


00 


00 


oo 


05.02 


01 


00 


00 


05.02 


01 


01 


00 


05.02 


01 


02 


00 


05.02 


02 


00 


00 


05.02 


02 


01 


00 


05.02 


02 


02 


00 


05.02 


02 


03 


00 


05.02 


02 


04 


00 


05.02 


03 


00 


00 


05.02 


04 


00 


00 


05.02 


05 


00 


00 


05.02 


06 


00 


00 


05.02 


07 


00 


00 


05.02 


99 


00 


00 


05.03 


00 


00 


00 


05.03 


01 


00 


00 


05.03 


02 


00 


00 


05.03 


03 


00 


00 


05.03 


04 


00 


00 


05.03 


05 


00 


00 


05.03 


35 


00 


00 


05.03 


36 


00 


00 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 

Language Skills 

Reading 



Reading Readiness 

Beginning Reading 

Devel^mental Reading Program _ 

Basal Reader Program 

Remedial Reading.. 

Individualized Reading 



Oral Reading.- 

Initial Teaching Alphabet (ITA) 



Other Reading (Sp^ify.) 
Handwriting (Penmanship) 



Phonetics.. 

Phonemics. 

Grammar 



Tra ditional . Grammar 

Structural Grammar (Descriptive) _ 

Generative Grammar 

Transformational Gra mm ar 



Usage (Functional Grammar) 

History of the English Language. 

Dialectology 

Semantics (Semology).. 

Study About Language. 

Other Linguistics (Specify.). 



Literature 

By Source: 

American Literature. 

Biblical Literature.. 

Classical Literature 

English Literature 

World Literature 

Other Literature by Source (Specify.) . 



By Genre: - 
Biography. 



Definition 
page 
No. 



Other Subject Matter in Distributive Education 
(Specify.) 



Man usc^t Writing 

Cursive Writing 

Other Handwriting (Specify.) 

Spelling 

Punctuation 

Listening (See also 05.05 01 04 00 Listening under 

Speech.) 

Dictionary Skills 

Reference Skills 

Vcace and Diction (For definition see 05 .05 03 01 00 

Voice and Diction under Speech.) 

Other Language Skills (Specify.) 

Linguistics 

Phonology 



177 

177 

177 

177 

177 

177 

177 

177 

177 

177 

178 
178 
178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

179 
179 
179 
179 
179 

179 

179 

179 

179 

179 

179 

179 

179 

179 

179 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Junior 

College 




Adult 

education 



132 



120 



Type of instructional program 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Junior Adult 
College education 



05 ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS— Continued 



05.03 


37 


00 


00 


05.03 


38 


00 


00 


05.03 


39 


00 


00 


05.03 


40 


00 


00 


05.03 


65 


00 


00 


05.03 


66 


00 


00 


05.03 


67 


00 


00 


05 03 


68 


00 


00 


05 03 


69 


00 


00 



05.03 


99 


00 


00 


05.04 


00 


00 


00 


05.04 


01 


00 


00 


05.04 


01 


01 


00 


05.04 


01 


02 


00 


05.04 


01 


03 


00 


05.04 


02 


00 


00 


05.04 


02 


01 


00 


05.04 


02 


02 


00 


05.04 


02 


03 


00 


05.04 


02 


04 


00 


05.04 


03 


00 


00 


05.04 


03 


01 


00 


05.04 


03 


02 


00 


05.04 


03 


03 


00 


05.04 


03 


04 


00 


05.04 


03 


99 


00 


05.04 


99 


00 


00 


05.05 


00 


00 


00 


05.05 


01 


00 


00 


05.05 


01 


01 


00 


05.05 


01 


02 


00 


05.05 


01 


03 


00 


05.05 


01 


04 


00 


05.05 


01 


05 


00 


05.05 


01 


06 


00 


05.05 


01 


07 


00 


05.05 


01 


08 


00 


05.05 


01 


99 


00 


05.05 


02 


00 


00 


05.05 


02 


01 


00 


0J.05 


02 


02 


00 


05.05 


03 


00 


00 


05.05 


03 


01 


00 


05.05 


03 


99 


00 



Drama 

Essay 

Fiction 

Poetry 

Other Literature by Genre (Specify.) 

Children’s Literature 

Literature for Adolescents 

Myth and Legend 

Humanities (See also 02.01 03 00 00 Humanities un* 
der ART, 06.03 00 00 00 Humanities under FO* 
REIGN LANGUAGES, 12.07 00 00 WHumanU 
ties under MUSIC, and 15.09 00 00 00 Huirumi' 
ties under SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUD- 
IES.). 

Other Literature (Specify.) 

Composition 

Theory 

Logic 

Rhetoric (See also 05.05 01 00 00 Rhetoric and Public 

Address under Speech,) 

General Semantics 

Writing 

Expository Writing 

Persuasive Writing 

Creative Writing 

Narrative Writing. 

Journalism (See also the category 05.05 04 00 00 
Speech Though Mass MeSa,). 

Reporting. 

Editorial writing 

Feature Writing 

History of Journalism 

Other Journalism (Specify ,) 

Other Composition (Specify ,) 

Speech 

Rhetoric and Public Address ^ (See also 05.04 01 02 00 
Rhetoric under Composition . ) 

Public Speaking 

Argumentation and Debate (See also the category 

05.04 02 00 00 (IFriting,) 

Communication Theory ^ 

Listening (See also 05.01 05 00 00 Listening under 

Language Skills .) 

Discussion 

Speech Criticism 

Parliamentary Procedure 

Persuasion 

Other Rhetoric and Public Address (Specify.) 

Oral Interpretation of Literature 

Choral Sp^h 

Speech Improvement 

Voice and Diction 

Other Speech Improvement (Specify.) 



180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 



180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

181 

181 

181 

181 

181 

181 

181 



181 

181 

181 

181 

181 

181 

181 

181 



181 

181 

181 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 




133 



121 



Type of instructional program 



05 ENGUSH 



Classification of items of information 



LANGUAGE ARTS — Continued 



Definition 

page 

No. 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Junior Adult 
College education 



05.05 


04 


00 


00 


05.05 


04 


01 


00 


05.05 


04 


02 


00 


05.05 


99 


00 


00 


05.06 


00 


00 


00 


05.06 


01 


00 


00 


05.06 


02 


00 


00 


05.06 


03 


00 


00 


05.06 


04 


00 


00 


05.06 


05 


00 


00 


05.06 


06 


00 


00 


05.06 


07 


00 


00 


05.06 


08 


00 


00 


05.06 


99 


00 


00 


05.99 


00 


00 


00 


06.00 


00 


00 


00 


06.01 


00 


00 


00 


06.01 


01 


00 


00 


06.01 


02 


00 


00 


06.01 


03 


00 


00 


06.01 


04 


00 


00 


06.01 


05 


00 


00 


06.01 


99 


00 


00 



06.01 


00 


01 


00 


06.01 


00 


02 


00 


06.01 


00 


03 


00 


06.01 


00 


04 


00 


06.01 


00 


05 


00 


06.01 


00 


06 


00 


06.01 


00 


07 


00 


06.01 


00 


99 


00 


06.02 


00 


00 


00 


06.02 


01 


00 


00 


06.02 


02 


00 


00 


06.02 


03 


00 


00 


06.02 


04 


00 


00 


06.02 


05 


00 


00 


06.02 


06 


00 


00 


06.02 


07 


00 


00 


06.02 


08 


00 


00 


06.02 


09 


00 


00 


06.02 


10 


00 


00 


06.02 


11 


00 


00 


06.02 


12 


00 


00 


06.02 


13 


00 


00 


06.02 


14 


00 


00 


06.02 


15 


00 


00 



Speech Through Mass Media 

Radio and Television 

Film - 

Other Speech (Specify 

Dramatic Arts 

Acting — — 

Dramatic Literature — 

Creative Dramatics 

Play Production 

Play writing^. 

Technical Theatre and Design 

Theatre Criticism — 

Theatre History 

Other Dramatic Arts (Specify.) 

Other English Language Arts (Specify.) 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES* 

Classical Languages* 

Arabic (classical) 

Chinese (classic^) 

Greek (classical) 

Hebrew (classical/Biblical) 

Latin (classical) 

Other Classical Languages (Specify,**) 

Selected Emphases: 

Culture 

Listening Comprehension 

Reading 

Speaking 

Study of Literature 

Translation 

Writing 

Other Skills, Knowledge, and Understanding 
(Specify ,) 

Modem Foreign Languages* 

Arabic, Modern Standard 

Arabic, colloquial (Specify dialect.) 

Chinese, modem Mandarin 

Chinese, Cantonese 

Czech 

Danish 

English as a foreign language 

F rench 

German 

Greek, modern 

Hawaiian 

Hebrew, modern (Israeli) 

Italian 

Japanese 

Norwegian 



182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

1C3 

183 

183 

183 

183 

183 

183 

183 

183 

183 

183 

183 

183 

183 

183 

183 

183 

183 

183 

183 

184 
184 
184 
184 
184 
184 
184 
184 
184 
184 
184 
184 
184 
184 



* General Language designates a course, complete in itself, offering orientation to the study of language, to the culture it 
represents, to the story of language, and is designed for pupik who have little or no previous experience in foreign languages. 
AU such courses properly belong in the area of ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS. Among the titles possible for such courses are 
these: Comparative Language, Experimental Lan^age, Exploratory Language, General Language, Introductory Language, 
Introduction to Language, Language Backnound, Lan^age Culture, Langua^ Orientation, Language Survey, Latin Deriva- 
tives, Latin and Greek Derivatives, Mythology, FVinci^es of Languages, and Word Cues. 

** VIZ. Chapter 6, p. 183 re definition of Classical Languages. 




134 



122 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 
page 
No. 



06 FOREIGN LANGUAGES— Continued 



06.02 


16 


00 


00 


06.02 


17 


00 


00 


06.02 


18 


00 


00 


06.02 


19 


00 


00 


06.02 


20 


00 


00 


06.02 


99 


00 


00 


06.02 


00 


01 


00 


06.02 


09 


02 


00 


06.02 


00 


03 


00 


06.02 


00 


04 


00 


06.02 


00 


05 


00 


06.02 


00 


06 


00 


06.02 


00 


07 


00 


06.02 


00 


99 


00 


06.03 


00 


00 


00 


07.00 


00 


00 


on 


07.01* 


00 


00 


00 


07.01 


01 


00 


00 


07.01 


02 


00 


00 


07.01 


03 


00 


00 


07.01 


99 


00 


00- 


07.02 


00 


00 


00 


07.02 


01 


00 


00 


07.02 


02 


00 


00 


07.02 


03 


00 


00 


07.02 


04 


00 


00 


07.02 


99 


00 


00 


07.03 


00 


00 


00 


07.03 


01 


00 


00 


07.03 


02 


00 


00 


07.03 


03 


00 


00 


07.03 


04 


00 


00 


07.03 


05 


00 


00 


07.03 


06 


00 


00 


07.03 


07 


00 


00 


07.03 


08 


00 


00 


07.03 


99 


00 


00 


07.04 


00 


00 


00 


07.04 


01 


00 


00 


07.04 


02 


00 


00 


07.04 


03 


00 


00 


07.04 


04 


00 


00 


07.04 


99 


00 


00 










ERIC 








3 







Polish — 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Spanish. 

Swedish ^ 

Other Modern Foreign Languages* (Specify.) 

Selected Emphases: 

Culture. 

Listening Comprehension 

Reading 

Speaking 

Study of Literature 

Translation. 

Writing 

Other Skills, Knowledge, and Understanding 
(Specify.) 

Humanities (See also 02.01 03 00 00 Humanities under 
ART; 05.03 69 00 00 Humanities under ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE ARTS; 12.06 00 OC^ 00 Humanities 
under MUSIC; and 15.09 00 00 00 Humanities under 
SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES.) 

HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 

(Health occupations or which definitive, formal edu- 
cational programs have been instituted at less than the 
baccalaureate level) 

Dental 

Dental Assisting 

Dental Hygiene (Associate Degree) (Included as 
16.03 01 00 00 Dental Hygiene {Associate Degree) 

under TECHNICAL EDlJCATION) 

Dental Laboratory Technology — 

Other Dental (Specify .) 

Medical Laboratory Technology 

Cytology (Cytotechnology) 

Histology 

Medical Laboratory Assisting (Included as 16.03 0^ 
00 00 Medical Laboratory Assisting under TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION) 

Hematology ^ 

Other Medical Laboratory Technology (Specify.) — 

Nursing 

Nursing (Associate Degree) (Included as 16.03 05 
00 (W Nursing {Associate Degree) under TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION).. 

Practical (Vocational) Nursing 

Nursing Assistance (Aide) 

Psychiatric Aide 

Surgical Technician (Operating Room Technician). 

Obstetrical Technician 

Home Health Aide 

School Health Aide 

Other Nursing (Specify .) 

Rehabilitation 

Occupational Therapy 

Physical Therapy 

Prosthetics 

Orthotics 

Other Rehabilitation (Specify.) 



184 

184 

184 

184 

184 

184 

18. 

134 

184 

184 

184 

184 

^84 

]84 

184 



184 

184 



185 

185 

185 



185 

185 

185 

185 

185 

186 



186 

186 

186 

186 



186 

186 

186 

186 

186 

186 

186 

186 

186 

186 

186 

186 

186 

186 

186 



135 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Aduit 
College education 



123 



Classification of items of information 



07 ^ 




Til i 


07.05 




JO 


00 


07.05 


01 


00 


00 


07.05 


02 


00 


00 


07.05 


03 


00 


00 


07.05 


99 


00 


00 


07.06 


00 


00 


00 


07.06 


01 


00 


00 


07.06 


02 


00 


00 


07.06 


03 


00 


00 


07.06 


99 


00 


00 


07.07 


00 


00 


00 


07.07 


01 


00 


00 


07.07 


02 


00 


00 


07.07 


03 


00 


00 


07.07 


99 


00 


00 


07.08 


00 


00 


00 


07.08 


01 


00 


00 


07.08 


02 


00 


00 


07.08 


99 


00 


00 


07.09 


00 


00 


00 


07.09 


01 


00 


00 


07.09 


02 


00 


00 


07.09 


03 


00 


00 


07.09 


04 


00 


00 


07.09 


05 


00 


00 


07.09 


06 


00 


00 


07.09 


07 


00 


00 


07.09 


08 


00 


00 


07.09 


09 


00 


00 


07.09 


10 


00 


00 


07.99 


00 


00 


00 


08.00 


00 


00 


00 


08.01 


00 


00 


00 


08.01 


01 


00 


00 


08.01 


02 


00 


00 


08.01 


03 


00 


00 


08.01 


04 


00 


00 


08.01 


05 


00 


00 


08.01 


06 


00 


00 


08.01 


07 


00 


00 


08.01 


08 


00 


00 


08.01 


09 


00 


00 


08.01 


10 


00 


00 


08.01 


10 


01 


00 


08.01 


10 


02 


00 


08.01 


10 


03 


00 


08.01 


10 


04 


00 



TIi OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION— Continued 



Radiologic . 



Radiologic Technology (X-ray) (Tiicluded a a 16.03 
04 00 00 Rac/ioto^ic7Vc/ino/o^vimderTl a'UNICAL 

EDUCATION) 

Radiation Therapy 

Nuclear Medical Technology 

Other Radiologic (Specify.) 



Ophthalmic- 



Ophthalmic Dispensing 

Orthoptics-- 

Optometrist Assistant- 

Other Ophthalmic (Specify.), 

Environmental Health- 



Environmental Health Assistant 

Radiological Health Technician 

Sanitarian Assistant 

Other Environmental Health (Specify . ) - 

Mental Health Technology— 



Mental Health Technician 

Mental Retardation Aide. - 

Other Mental Health Technology (Specify.). 

Miscellaneous Health Occupations Education- - 



Electroencephalograph Technician (Included as 16.03 
02 00 00 Electroenc^halo&aph Technician under 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION) - 

Electrocardiograph Technician 

Inhalation Therapy 

Medical Assistant (Assistant in physician’s office) . 

Central Supply Technician 

Community Health Aide 

Medical Emei^ency Technician 

Food Service Supervisor 

Mortuary Science 

Orthopedic Assisting 

Other Health Occupations Education (Specify.) 



HEALTH AND SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 

Health - 



Community Health 

Consumer Health 

Disease Prevention and Control: Communicable 

and Chronic. 

Environmental Health - - 

Family Life Education (including Sex Education)-.. 

First Aid — 

Growth and Development 

Harmful Substances 

Health Careers 

Health Maintenance and Care 



Foods and Nutrition (For definition see 09.01 07 
00 00 Foods and Nutrition under HOME ECO- 
NOMICS.) 

Dental Health 

Physical Fitness: exercise, sleep, rest, relaxation, 

and recreation 

Personal Grooming and Body Care - - 



Definition 

page 

No. 



!87 



187 

187 

187 

187 

187 

187 

187 

187 

187 

187 

187 

187 

187 

187 

187 

187 

187 

187 

187 



187 

188 
188 
188 
188 
188 
188 
188 
188 
188 

188 



188 

189 

189 

189 

189 

189 

189 

189 

189 

189 

189 

189 



189 

189 

189 

189 



o 

ERIC 



136 



124 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary Serjndary Junior Adult 

OoUoge eti VI cation 



Classification of items of information 



08 HEALTH AND SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION, AND RECREATION— Continued 

Mental Health - 

Other Health Maintenance and Care (Spccii}'.). _ 

International Health- 

Other Health (Specify. ) 

Safety in Daily Living 

Explosives (For definition see 21.02 02 00 00 Explo- 
sives under SAFETY AND DRIVER EDUCA- 

TION.) 

Firearms - 

Fire Safety 

Holiday and Vacation Srfety 

Personal Responsibility in Unsupervie.cd Activities 
(Included as 21.02 04 00 00 Personal Resj^nsibilLv 
in Unsupervised Activities under SAFETY AND 

DRIVER EDUCATION). 

Safety in the Home (Included as 21.02 05 00 00 
Safety in the Home under SAFETY AND DRIVER 

EDUCATION) 

Safety in Physical Education and Recreation 

School Safety (Included as 21.02 06 00 00 School 
Safety under SAFETY AND DRIVER EDUCA- 
TION) 

Traffic Safe^ (For definition see 21.02 07 00 00 
Traffic Safety under SAFETY AND DRIVER 
EDUCATION.). 

Bicycle, Motor Bike, other (For definition see 
21.02 07 01 00 Bicycle, Motor Bike, other under 
SAFETY AND DRIVER EDUCATION.)-.-. 
Passenger (For definition see 21.02 07 02 00 
Passenger under SAFETY AND DRIVER 

EDUCATION.) 

Pedestrian (For definition see 21.02 07 03 00 
Pedestrian under SAFETY AND DRIVER 

EDUCATION.) 

Student Patrol (For definition see 21.02 07 04 00 
Student Patrol under SAFETY AND DRIVER 

EDUCATION.)- 

Other Traffic Safety (Specify , ) 

Vocational and Occupational Safety (Included as 
21.02 08 00 00 Vocational and Occupational Safety 
under SAFETY AND DRIVER EDUCATION). . 

Water Safety 

Other Safety in Daily Living (Specify.) 

Physical Education 

Adapted Physical Education. 

Aquatics. - 

Diving 

Lifesaving 

S^*‘n and Scuba Diving 

Small crafts 

Surfing 

Swimming 

^nchronized Swimming 

Water Games - 

Waterskiing 

Other Aquatics (Specify. ) - 

Body Dynamics 

Conditioning Exercises 

Fundamental Movements 



08.01 


10 


05 00 


08.01 


10 


99 00 


08.01 


11 


00 00 


08.01 


99 


00 00 


08.02 


00 


00 00 


08.02 


01 


00 00 


08.02 


02 


00 00 


08.02 


03 


00 00 


08.02 


04 


00 00 


08.02 


05 


00 00 


08.02 


06 


00 00 


08.02 


C7 


00 00 


08.02 


08 


00 00 


08.02 


09 


00 00 


08.02 


09 


01 00 


08.02 


09 


02 00 


08.02 


09 


03 00 


08.02 


09 


04 00 


08.02 


09 


99 00 


08.02 


10 


00 00 


08.02 


11 


00 00 


08.02 


99 


00 00 


08.03 


00 


00 00 


08.03 


01 


00 00 


08.03 


02 


00 00 


08.03 


02 


01 00 


08.03 


02 


02 00 


08.03 


02 


03 00 


08.03 


02 


04 00 


08.03 


02 


05 00 


08.03 


02 


06 00 


08.03 


02 


07 00 


08.03 


02 


08 00 


08.03 


02 


09 00 


08.03 


02 


99 00 


08.03 


03 


00 00 


08.03 


03 


01 00 


08.03 


03 


02 00 


o 






ERIC 









Definition 

page 

No. 



189 

190 



190 

190 

190 



190 

190 

190 

190 



190 



190 

190 



190 

190 

190 

190 

190 



190 

190 



190 

191 
191 

191 

191 

191 

191 

191 

191 

191 

191 

191 

191 

191 

191 

191 

191 

191 

191 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 
College education 



137 



125 



Classification of items of information 


Definition 

page 

No. 


Type of instructional program 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

College 


Adult 

education 


08 HEALTH AND SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, PHYSICAL EDU- 












CATION, 


AND RECREATION — Continued 












08.03 03 03 00 


Individual Self-testing Events 


191 










08.03 03 04 00 


j^osture Education 


191 










08.03 03 99 00 


Other Body Dynamics (Specify,) 


191 










08.03 04 00 00 


Dance, Rhythms, and Dramatic Activities 


191 










08.03 04 01 00 


Dance (Physical Education) 


191 










08.03 04 01 01 


Folk Dance 


192 










08.03 94 01 02 


Modern Dance 


192 










08.03 04 01 03 


Social Dance 


192 










08.03 04 01 04 


Square Dance 


192 










08.03 04 02 00 


Rhythms 


192 










08.03 04 03 00 


Dramatic Activities 


192 










08.03 04 03 01 


Folk Festival 


192 










08.03 04 03 02 


Free Play 


192 










08.03 04 03 03 


Mimctics- 


192 










08.03 04 03 04 


Pageantry- 


192 










08.03 04 03 05 


Story Play 


192 










08.03 04 03 99 


Other Dramatic Activities (Specify ,) 


192 










08,03 05 00 00 


Group Games, Contests, and Relays 


192 










08 03 06 00 00 


Individual and Dual Sports 


192 










08.03 06 01 00 


Archery 


192 










08.03 06 02 00 


Badminton. 


192 










08.03 06 03 00 


Bowling 


192 










08.03 06 04 00 


Fencing 


192 










08.03 06 05 00 


Golf 


192 










08.03 06 06 00 


Handball 


192 










08.03 06 07 OC 


TeiinU 


192 










08.03 06 08 00 


Track and Field 


l92 










08.03 06 09 00 


Wrestling 


192 










08.03 06 99 00 


Other Individual and Dual Sports (Specify,) 


192 










08.03 07 00 00 


Outdoor Recreational Activities 


192 










08.03 07 01 00 


Camping 


192 










08.03 07 02 00 


Cycling 


192 










08.03 07 03 00 


Fishing 


192 










08.03 07 04 00 


Hunting 


192 










08.03 07 04 01 


Bow Hunting 


192 










08.03 07 04 02 


Rifle Hunting 


192 










08.03 07 04 03 


Shotgun Hunting 


192 










08.03 07 04 99 


Other Hunting (specify,) 


192 










08.03 07 05 00 


Ice Skating 


192 










08.03 07 06 00 


Orienteering 


192 










08.03 07 07 00 


Riding 


192 










08.03 07 08 00 


Skin and Scuba Diving 


192 










08.03 07 09 00 


Small Crafts 


192 










08.03 07 09 01 


Boating 


192 










08.03 07 09 02 


Canoeing 


192 










08.03 07 09 03 


Rowing 


192 










08.03 07 09 04 


Sailing 


192 










08.03 07 09 99 


Other Small Crafts (Specify,) 


192 










08.03 07 10 00 


Snowskiing 


192 










08.03 07 10 01 


Cross-country Skiing 


192 










08.03 07 10 02 


Downhill Skiing. 


192 










08.03 07 10 03 


Jump Skiing 


192 










08.03 07 11 00 


Surfing 


192 










08.03 07 12 00 


Waterskiing 


192 










08.03 07 99 00 


Other Outdoor Recreational Activities (Specify,)- 


192 











o 




138 



126 



Classification of Items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



08 HEALTH AND SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION, AND RECREATION— Continued 



08.03 08 00 00 Stunts, Tumbling, and Gymnastics 



192 



08 .03 08 01 00 
08.03 08 02 00 
08.03 08 03 00 
08.03 08 04 00 
08.03 08 05 00 
08.03 08 06 00 
08.03 08 07 00 
08.03 05 08 00 
08.03 08 99 00 



Balance Beam 

Building Pyramids 

Parallel Bars 

Horizontal Bars 

Rings 

Ropes 

Side Horse 

Trampoline 

Other Stunts, Tumbling, and Gymnastics (Specify . ) . 



192 

192 

192 

192 

192 

192 

192 

192 

192 



08.03 09 00 00 Team Spores 



193 



08.03 09 01 
08.03 09 02 
08.03 09 03 
08.03 09 04 
08.03 09 05 
08.03 09 06 
08.03 09 07 
08.03 09 08 
08.03 09 09 
08.03 09 10 


00 


Baseball-. 


00 


Basketball 


00 


Cross Country 


00 


C urling 


00 


Field Hockey 


00 


Football 


00 


Ice Hockey 


00 


Lacrosse 


00 


Soccer 


00 


Softball - 


08.03 09 11 
08.03 09 12 
08.03 09 13 
08.03 09 14 
08.03 09 99 


00 


Speed-a -w ay 


00 


Speedball 


00 


Volleyball 


00 


Water Polo 


00 


Other Team Sports (Specify.) 



193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 



08.03 99 00 00 Other Physical Education (Specify.) 



193 



08.04 00 00 00 Recreation. 



193 



08.04 01 00 00 
08.04 02 00 or* 
08.04 03 00 00 
08.04 04 00 00 
08.04 05 00 00 



Arts and Crafts 

Communicative Arts 

Hobbies 

Outdoor Recreation- 
Performing Arts. — 



193 

193 

193 

193 

193 



08.04 05 01 00 
08.04 05 02 00 
08.04 05 03 00 
08.04 05 99 00 



Dance 

Drama 

Music 

Other Performing Arts (Specify.) 



193 

193 

193 

193 



08.04 06 00 00 Physical Recreation 

08.04 07 00 00 Voluntary Service 

08.04 99 00 00 Other Recreation (Specify.) 



193 

193 

193 



09.00 00 00 00 HOME ECONOMICS 



193 



09.01 00 00 00 



09.01 01 00 00 
09.01 02 00 00 
09.01 03 00 00 
09.01 04 00 00 



09.01 05 00 00 
09.01 06 00 00 
09.01 07 00 00 
09.01 08 00 00 
09.01 09 00 00 
09.01 99 00 00 



Homemaking-— Preparation for Personal, Home, and 
Family Living 



194 



Comprehensive Homemaking or Home Economics 

Chila Development 

Clothing and Textiles 

Consumer Education — (For definition see 15.05 00 
00 00 Consumer Education under SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES.) (Emphasis in home 
economics will be oriented to management of a 

home and to the welfare of family memoers .) 

Family Health 

Family Relations 

Foods and Nutrition 

Home Management 

Housii^ and Home Furnishings 

Other Homemaking (Specify.) 



194 

194 

194 



194 

194 

194 

194 

194 

194 

194 



139 




127 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 
College education 



- V 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



09 HOME ECONOMICS-Continued 



09.02 00 00 00 



Occupational Preparation (Included as 16.05 00 00 00 
Home Economics^related Technology under TECH- 
NICAL EDTJCATION) 



194 



09.02 01 00 00 



09.02 02 00 00 
09.02 03 00 00 



09.02 04 00 00 



09.02 


05 


00 


00 


09.02 


99 


00 


oo 


10.00 


00 


00 


00 


10.01 


00 


00 


00 


10.02 


00 


00 


00 


10.02 


01 


00 


00 


10.02 


02 


00 


00 


10.02 


03 


00 


00 


10.02 


04 


00 


00 


10.02 


05 


00 


00 


10.02 


06 


00 


00 


10.02 


99 


00 


00 


10.03 


00 


00 


00 



10.03 


01 


00 


00 


10.03 


02 


00 


00 


10.03 


03 


00 


00 


10.03 


04 


00 


00 


10.03 


05 


00 


00 


10.03 


06 


00 


00 


10.03 


07 


00 


00 


10.03 


08 


00 


00 


10.03 


99 


00 


00 


10.04 


00 


00 


00 



Care and Guidance of Children (Included as 16.05 01 
00 00 CkiM Care Center Assistant^ 16.05 02 00 00 
Hospital Children's Division Assistant, and 16.05 03 
00 00 Teacher"^ s Assistant at the Preprimary Level 

under TECHNICAL EDUCATION) 

Clothing Management, Production, and Services 
(See also 17.33 00 00 00 Textile Production and 
Fabrication under TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Food Management, Production, and Services (In- 
cluded as 16.05 04 00 00 Food Service Superrisor 
under TECHNICAL EDUCATION) (See also 
04.07 00 00 09 Food Services under DISTRIBU- 
TIVE EDUCATION, and 17.29 00 00 00 Quantity 
Food Occupations under TRADE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL OCCUPATIONS.) 

Home Furnishings, Equipment, and Services (In- 
cluded as 16.05 05 00 00 Interior Decorator As^ 
sistant and 16.05 0v5 00 00 Home Equipment Demons 
strator under TECHNICAL EDUCATION) (See 
also 04.10 00 00 00 Home Furnishings under DIS- 
TRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 

Institutional and Home Management and Supporting 

Services- 

Other Occupational Preparation (Specify.) 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Construction 

Crafts (Industrial) 

Art Metals 

Ceramics 

Crafts (Industrial) 

Industrial Crafts — (See Crafts {Industrial) •) 

Leather 

Textiles 

Other Crafts (Industrial) (Specify.) 

Drafting (See also 17.13 00 00 00 Drafting Occupations 
under TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) 

Architectural Drafting 

Descriptive Geometry - 

Drafting - 

Drafting Technology 

Engineering Drawing 

Industrial Design (See also 02.02 03 02 00 Industrial 

Product Design under ART .) 

Mechanical Drawing 

Technical Illustration 

Other Drafting (Specify.) 

Electricitv/Electronics (See also 17.14 00 00 00 E/ec- 
trical Occupations and 17.1.*^ 00 00 00 Electronics 
Occupations under TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
OCCUPATIONS.) 



195 



195 



195 



195 

195 

195 

195 

195 

195 

196 
196 
196 
196 
196 
196 
196 



196 

196 

196 

196 

196 

196 

196 

196 

196 

196 



196 



10.04 


01 


00 


00 


10.04 


02 


00 


00 


10.04 


03 


00 


00 


10.04 


99 


00 


00 


10.05 


00 


00 


00 



Electricity 

Electricity /Electronics 

Electronics 

Other Electricity /Electronics (Specify.) 

Elementary School Industrial Arts 



196 

196 

197 
197 

197 



140 




128 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 
College education 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



10 INDUSTRIAL ARTS— Continued 



10.05 


01 


00 


00 


10.05 


02 


00 


00 


10.05 


99 


00 


00 


10.06 


00 


00 


00 


10.07 


00 


00 


00 


10.07 


01 


00 


00 


10.07 


02 


00 


00 


10.07 


03 


00 


00 


10.07 


04 


00 


00 


10.07 


99 


00 


00 


10.08 


00 


00 


00 


10.09 


00 


00 


00 


10.10 


00 


00 


00 


10.11 


00 


00 


00 


10.12 


00 


00 


00 


10.12 


01 


00 


00 


10.12 


02 


00 


00 


10.12 


03 


00 


00 


10.12 


04 


00 


00 


10.12 


05 


00 


00 


10.12 


06 


00 


00 


10.12 


99 


00 


00 


10.13 


00 


00 


00 


10.14 


00 


00 


00 


10.14 


01 


00 


00 


10.14 


02 


00 


00 


10.14 


03 


00 


00 


10.14 


04 


00 


00 


10.14 


05 


00 


00 


10.14 


99 


00 


00 


10.15 


00 


00 


00 


10.15 


01 


00 


00 


10.15 


02 


00 


00 


10.15 


99 


00 


00 


10.16 


00 


00 


00 



10. 


.16 


01 


00 


00 


10. 


16 


02 


00 


00 


10, 


.16 


03 


00 


00 


10. 


.16 


04 


00 


00 


10. 


.16 


99 


00 


00 


10. 


.17 


00 


00 


00 


10. 


.18 


00 


00 


00 


10. 


.19 


00 


00 


00 


10, 


.19 


01 


00 


00 


10. 


.19 


02 


00 


00 


10, 


.19 


99 


00 


00 


10 


.99 


00 


00 


00 



Industrial Arts in the Elementary School (Grades or 

Years K-4) 

Intermediate Industrial Arts Program (Grades or 

Years 5 and 6) 

Other Elementary School Industrial Arts (Specify. ).. 



197 

197 

197 



General Industrial Arts (Formerly General Shop) 
Graphic Arts 



197 

197 



Graphic Arts 

Photography 

Photofithography (Photo-offset-lithography or Offset) . 

Printii^ 

Other Graphic Arts (Specify .) 



197 

197 

197 

197 

197 



Home Mechanics 

Industrial Arts Mathematics (For definition see 11.05 
03 0000 Shop Mathematics under MATHEMATICS . ) _ 
Industrial Arts Science (Applied Chemistry) (See also 
Major Aspects of the Physical Sciences, lo.03 00 00 00 
Physical Sciences under NATURAL SCIENCES. ) — 
Industrial Arts Science (Applied Physics) (See also 
Major Aopects of the Physical Sciences, 13.03 00 00 00 
Physical Sciences under NATURAL SCIENCES.) — 
Industrial Materials and Processes 



197 

197 

197 

197 

198 



Fluid Power. 

Industrial Materials 

Industrial Materials and Processes 

Industrial Processes 

Instrumentation 

Numerical Control 

Other Industrial Materials and Processes (Specify.)-. 



198 

198 

198 

198 

198 

198 

198 



Manufacturing 
Metals 



198 

198 



Metals. 

Metal Machining (Metal Shop) 

Metal Technology 

Sheet Metal 

Welding 

Other Metals (Specify.) 

Plastics 

Plastics 

Plastics Technology. 

Other Plastics (Specify .) 

Power/ Automotive Mechanics (See also 16.01 04 00 00 
Automotive Technology under TECHNICAL EDU- 
CATION, and 17.03 00 00 00 Automotive Services 
und r TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) - 



198 

19P 

198 

198 

198 

198 

198 

198 

198 

198 



198 



Automotive Mechanics — 

Power /Automotive Mechanics 

Power Mechanics 

Transportation 

Other Power/Automotive Mechanics (Specify «) 



199 

199 

199 

199 

199 



Research and Development 

Service Industries 

Woods 



199 

199 

199 



Woods 

Woods Technology 

Other Woods (Specify . ) 



199 

199 

199 



Other Industrial Arts (Specify.) 



199 




141 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 
College education 



129 



11.00 00 00 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



00 MATHEMATICS 



199 



11.01 00 00 00 



11.02 00 00 00 



11.02 01 00 00 
11.02 02 00 00 

11.02 03 00 00 

11.03 00 00 00 



11.03 


01 


00 


00 


11.03 


02 


00 


00 


11.03 


03 


00 


00 


11.03 


04 


00 


00 


11.03 


05 


00 


00 


11.03 


06 


00 


00 


11.03 


99 


00 


00 


11.04 


00 


00 


00 



11 


,05 


00 


00 


00 


11 


,05 


01 


00 


00 


11 


.05 


02 


00 


00 


11 


.05 


03 


00 


00 


11 


.05 


99 


00 


00 


11 


.06 


00 


00 


00 



11 06 01 00 00 
11.06 02 00 00 

11.07 00 00 00 

11.08 00 00 00 



11.09 00 00 00 



11.10 00 00 00 



Elementary School Mathematics (K-6) — (Topics from 
which selections may be made for describing the sub- 
ject matter are listed in chapter 6 under 11.01 00 00 00 

Elementary School Mathematics .) 

Mathematics (7th and 8th ^ades) — (Topics from which 
selections may be made for describing the subject 
matter are listed under each of the following sub- 
headings in chapter 6 under 11.02 00 00 00 Mathe- 
matics [7th and 8th grades ) .) 



200 



200 



Arithmetic 

Geometry 

Algebra and Statistics 



200 

200 

201 



Algebra — (Topics from which selections may be made for 
describing the subject matter in 11.03 01 00 00 
First-, 11.03 02 00 00 Second^, and ] 1.03 03 00 00 
Third-year Algebra, are listed under 11.03 00 00 00 
Algebra in chapter 6.) 



201 



First-year 

Second-year 

Third-year 

College Algebra (Subject matter is the same as or 
similar to 11,03 03 00 00 Algebra — Third^year and/ 

or 11.09 00 00 00 Elementary Functions.) 

Intermediate Algebra (Subject matter is the same as 
or similar to 11,03 02 00 00 Algebra — Second-year.). 

Linear Algebra 

Other Algebra (Specify .) 



201 

201 

201 



202 

202 

202 

202 



Algebra and Trigonometry (integrated) (Topics from 
which selections may be made for describing the sub- 
ject matter are listed under 11.04 00 00 00 Algebra and 

Trigonometry [integrated) in chapter 6.) 

Applied Mathematics 



202 

202 



Business Arithmetic (Included as 03.05 00 00 00 
Business Arithmetic or Mathematics under BUSI- 
NESS) 

Consumer Mathematics 

Shop Mathematics (Included as 10.09 00 00 00 In- 
dustrial Arts McUhematics under INDUSTRIAL 

ARTS) 

Other Applied Mathematics (Specify,) 



202 

202 



202 

202 



Calculus — (Topics from which selections may be made 
for describing the subject matter in ll.Oo 01 00 )0 
First- and 11.06 02 00 00 Second-year Calculus ^re 
listed under 11.06 00 00 00 Calculus in chapter (.' .)_ 



202 



First-year__. 

Second-yjar. 



203 

203 



Calculus with Analytical Geometry 

Computer Mathematics — (Topics from which selections 
may be made for describing the subject matter are 
listed under 11.08 00 00 00 Computer Mathematics in 
chapter 6.) (See also 03.17 03 00 00 Computer-oriented 
Mathematics [Data-procvssing Mathematics) under 

BUSINESS,)... 

Elementary Functions — (Topics from which selections 
may be made for describing the subject matter are 
listed under 11.09 00 00 00 Elementary Functions in 

chapter 6.) 

First-year Collie Mathematics for Elementary School 
Teachers — (Topico from which selections may be 
made for describing the subject matter are listed 
under 11.10 00 00 00 First-year College Mathematics 
for Elementary School Teachers in chapter 6.) 



203 



203 

203 



203 




Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 

College education 



142 



130 



Type of instructional program 



Classificatton of items of information 



11 MATHEMATICS— Continued 



11.11 00 00 00 



11.11 


01 


00 


00 


11.11 


02 


00 


00 


11.11 


03 


00 


00 


11.11 


04 


00 


00 


11.12 


00 


00 


00 


11.12 


01 


00 


00 


11.12 


02 


00 


00 


11.12 


03 


00 


00 


11.12 


04 


00 


00 


11.12 


99 


00 


00 


11.13 


00 


00 


00 


11.14 


00 


00 


00 


11.15 


00 


00 


00 


11.16 


00 


00 


00 


11.99 


00 


00 


00 


12.00 


00 


00 


00 


12.01 


00 


00 


00 


12.02 


00 


00 


00 


12.03 


00 


00 


00 


12.03 


01 


00 


00 


12.03 


02 


00 


00 


12.03 


99 


00 


00 


12.04 


00 


00 


00 


12.04 


01 


00 


00 


12.04 


01 


01 


00 


12.04 


01 


02 


00 


12.04 


01 


03 


00 


12.04 


02 


00 


00 


12.04 


02 


01 


00 


12.04 


02 


02 


00 


12.04 


03 


00 


00 


12.04 


99 


00 


00 


12.05 


00 


00 


00 



General Mathematics — (Topics from which selections 
may be madetodescribesubject matter in 11.11 01 00 
00 First-, 11.11 02 00 00 Second-, 11.11 03 00 00 
Third-, and 11.11 04 00 00 Fourth-year General 
Mathematics are listed under 11.11 00 00 00 General 
Mathematics in chapter 6.) 

First-year 

Second-year 

Third-year 

Fourth-year 

Geometry — (Topics from which selections may be made 
to describe the subject matter are listed under 
11.12 00 00 00 Geometry in chapter 6.) 

Analytic Geometry — (Topics from which selections 
may be made to desenbe the subject matter are 
listed under 11.12 01 00 00 Analytic Geometry in 

chapter 6.) 

Plane Geometry — (Topics from which selections may 
be made to describe the subject matter are listed 
under 11 . 12 02 00 00 Plane deonietry in chapter 6 . ) _ 
Plane and Solid Geometry (integrated) — (Topics 
from which selections may be made to describe the 
subject matter are listed under 11,12 03 00 00 
Plane and Solid Geometry (integrated) in chapter 6 . ) . 

Solid Geometry 

Other Geometry (Specify.) 

Introduction to Analysis — (Topics from which selections 
may be made to describe the subject matter are listed 
under 11.13 00 00 Introduction to Analysis in 

chapter 6.) 

Libert Arts Mathematics 

Probability and Statistics — (Topics from which selec- 
tions may be made to describe the subject matter are 
listed tender 11.15 00 00 00 Probability and Statistics in 

chapter 6.) 

Trigonometry — (Topics from which selections may be 
made to describe the subject matter are listed under 

11.16 00 00 00 Tri^nometry in chapter 6.) 

Other Mathematics (Specify.} 

MUSIC 

Music (General Education) 

Music Literature and/or History 

Music Theory 

Fundamentals 

Harmony 

Other Music Theory (Specify.) 

Vocal Music 

Choir, Chorus, and/or Glee Club 

Female 

Male 

Mixed 

Vocal Instruction 

Group 

Individual 

Small Vocal Ensembles 

Other Vocal Music (Specify .) 

Instrumental Music 



Definitio 
page 
No. 



203 

203 

204 

204 

205 



206 

206 

206 



206 

207 

207 



207 

207 



207 



208 

208 



208 

208 

208 

208 

208 

208 

208 

208 

208 

208 

208 

208 

209 

209 

209 

209 

209 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Junior 

College 



Adult 

education 



o 

ERIC 



143 



131 



Classification of items of information 



12 MUSIC 


~C 


12.05 


01 


00 


00 


12.05 


01 


01 


00 


12.05 


01 


02 


00 


12.05 


01 


03 


00 


12.05 


01 


99 


00 


12.05 


02 


1M> 


(H) 


12.05 


02 


01 


00 


12 .05 


02 


02 


m) 


12.05 


02 


03 


00 


12.05 


02 


<19 


00 


12.05 


03 


00 


00 


12.05 


04 


00 


IH) 


12.05 


01 


01 


00 


12.05 


01 


02 


00 


12.05 


‘)9 


00 


00 


12.06 


00 


00 


00 


12.07 


00 


00 


00 



Kami 

Concert 

Marching 

Stage 

Other Haiul (Specify.). 

Orchestra 

Chamber 

ViiU 

String 

Other Orrhealra (Specify .) 

Small liistriiinental Mnsemhles 

1 nstnimental 1 ustnielioii 

Croup 

Individual 

Other 1 nstnimental Music (Specify.) 

Rhythm ami Body Movement — (For denuition see 
08.03 04 02 00 Rhythms under HEALTH AND 
SAFETY IN daily LIVING, PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION. WD RECREATION.) 

Humanities — (.Sei* also 02.01 03 00 00 Humanities under 
ART. 05.03 69 00 00 Humanities nniJcr ENGLISH 
LANGUAG15 ARl'S- 06.03 (M) 00 00 Humanities under 
FOREIGN LANGUA(;ES, and 15,09 00 00 00 H«- 
manitivs under SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL 
STUDIES) 



Definitio 

page 

No. 



209 

209 

209 

209 

209 

209 

209 

209 

209 

209 

209 

209 

209 

209 

209 



209 



209 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Junior 

Codege 



Adult 

education 



12.99 


00 


00 


00 


13.00 


00 


00 


00 


13.01 


00 


()0 


00 


13.02 


00 


00 


00 


13.02 


01 


00 


00 


13.02 


02 


00 


00 


13.02 


03 


00 


00 


13.02 


99 


00 


DO 



13.02 


IM) 


01 


00 


J3.02 


00 


02 


00 


13.02 


00 


03 


00 


13.02 


00 


04 


00 


13.02 


00 


05 


00 


13.02 


00 


06 


00 


13.02 


00 


07 


00 


13.02 


00 


08 


00 


13.02 


00 


09 


00 


13.02 


00 


10 


00 


13,02 


(K) 


11 


00 


13.02 


00 


12 


00 


13.02 


00 


13 


00 


13.02 


00 


14 


00 


13.02 


00 


15 


00 


13.02 


00 


16 


00 


13.02 


00 


17 


00 


13.02 


00 


18 


00 


13.02 


00 


19 


00 



Other Music i'S|>ceify ,) 

NATURAL SCIENCES 

General Science (inehifiing Hiementary Schmd Science) 
(For subject matter select from wherever appropriate.)^ 
Biological Seicnces (including General Biology) (For 
siihjeet matter select from wherever appropriate.) _ 

Botany 

Microbiology 

Zoology 

Other Biological Sciences (Specify. )__ 

Major Aspects of the Biological Sciences: 

Anatomy 

Anthropology (See also 15.01 06 00 00 Physical 
Anthropdogy under SOCIAL SCIENCES/SO- 

CIAL STTOIES.) 

Bacteriology 

Behavior 

Biochemistry 

Biometrics 

Biophysics 

Cellular Phenomena (Cytology) 

Conservation (Environment) 

Developmental Biology 

Ecology _ 

Entomology 

Evolution 

Genetics 

Molecular Biology.. 

Nature Study 

Nutrition 

Organic Systems 

Origins of Life 



209 

209 



210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 



210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 
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132 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



13 NATURAL SCIENCES— Continued 



13.02 


00 


20 


00 


13.02 


00 


21 


00 


13.02 


00 


22 


00 


13.02 


00 


23 


00 


13.02 


00 


99 


00 


13.03 


00 


00 


00 


13.03 


01 


00 


00 


13.03 


02 


00 


00 


13.03 


99 


00 


00 



13.03 


00 


01 


00 


13.03 


00 


02 


00 


13.03 


00 


03 


00 


13.03 


00 


04 


00 


13.03 


00 


05 


00 


13.03 


00 


06 


00 


13.03 


00 


07 


00 


13.03 


00 


08 


00 


13.03 


00 


09 


00 


13.03 


00 


10 


00 


13.03 


00 


11 


00 


13.03 


00 


12 


00 


:3.03 


00 


13 


00 


13.03 


00 


14 


00 


13.03 


00 


15 


00 


13.03 


00 


16 


00 


13.03 


00 


17 


00 


13.03 


00 


18 


00 


13.03 


00 


19 


00 


13.03 


00 


20 


00 


13.03 


00 


21 


00 


13.03 


00 


22 


00 


13.03 


00 


23 


00 


13.03 


00 


24 


00 


13.03 


00 


25 


00 


13.03 


00 


26 


00 


13.03 


00 


27 


00 


13.03 


00 


28 


00 


13.03 


00 


29 


00 


13.03 


00 


30 


00 


13.03 


00 


31 


00 


13.03 


00 


32 


00 


13.03 


00 


33 


00 


13.03 


00 


34 


00 


13.03 


00 


99 


00 


13.04 


00 


00 


00 



13.04 


01 


00 


00 


13.04 


02 


00 


00 


13.04 


03 


00 


00 


13.04 


04 


00 


00 


13.04 


05 


00 


00 


13.04 


99 


00 


00 



Physiology 

Reproduction 

Taxonomy 

Technological Applications 

Other Major Aspects of the Biological Sciences 
(Specify . ) 

Physical Sciences (including General Physical Science) 
(For subject matter select from wherever ap- 
pk'opriate .) 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Other Physical Sciences (not including "earth-space 
sciences”) (Specify.) 



210 

210 

210 

210 

211 



211 

211 

211 

211 



Major Aspects of the Physical Sciences: 



211 



Astronomy (For definition see 13.04 01 00 00 

Astronomy under Earth-Space Sciences.) 

Atomic and Molecular Structure 

Biochemistry (For definition see l3.02 0 0 05 00 

Biochemistry under Biological Sciences .) 

Biophysics (for definition see 13.02 00 07 00 Bto- 

physics under Biological Sciences.) 

Chemical Bonding 

Chemical Calculations 

Chemical Reactions 

Electricity and Magnetism 

Electronics 

Equilibrium 

Geolopr (For definition see 13.04 02 00 00 Geology 

umfer Earth -Space Sciences .) 

Heat 

Inorganic ChemistJ^ 

Kinetic Molecular Theory - - 

Materials Science 

Measurement 

Alechanics 

Meteorology (For dehnition see 13.04 03 00 00 

Meteorology under Earth-Space Sciences . ) 

Nuclear Science 

Oceanography (For definition see 13.04 04 00 00 

Oceanography under Earth-Space Sciences .) 

Optics 

Organic Chemistry 

Periodic Properties 

Physical Chemistry 

Qualitative Analysis 

Quantitative Analysis. — 

Quantum Mechanics 

Solid State Physics 

Solution Phenomena 

Sound 

Stoichiometry 

Technological Applications 

Thermodynamics 

W ave Phenomena 

Other Aspects of the Physical Sciences (Specify.).. 



211 

211 

211 

211 

m 

211 

211 

211 

211 

211 

211 

211 



211 

211 

211 

211 

211 

211 

211 

211 

211 

211 

211 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 



Earth-Space Sciences (including General Earth-Space 
Science) (For subject matter select from wherever 
appropriate.) 



212 



Astronomy 

Geology 

Meteorology 

Ocean(^apny 

Space Exploration 

Other Earth-Space Sciences (Specify.) 



212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 




145 






Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 
College education 



Type of instructional program 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Junior 

College 



13 NATURAL SCIENCES— Continued 



13.04 


00 


01 


00 


13.04 


00 


02 


00 


13.04 


00 


03 


00 


13.04 


00 


04 


00 


13.04 


00 


05 


00 


13.04 


00 


06 


00 


13.04 


00 


07 


00 


13.04 


00 


08 


00 


13.04 


00 


09 


00 


13.04 


00 


10 


00 


13.04 


00 


11 


00 


13.04 


00 


12 


00 


13.04 


00 


13 


00 


13.04 


00 


14 


00 


13.04 


00 


15 


00 


13.04 


00 


16 


00 


13.04 


00 


17 


00 


13.04 


00 


18 


00 


13.04 


00 


19 


00 


13.04 


00 


99 


00 


14.00 


00 


00 


00 


14.01 


00 


00 


00 



14.01 01 00 00 
14.01 02 00 00 



14.01 03 00 00 
14.01 04 00 00 



14.01 05 00 00 
14.01 99 00 00 



14.02 00 00 00 



14.02 01 00 00 



14.02 02 00 00 



14.02 02 01 00 



14.02 02 99 00 



Major Aspects of the Earth-Space Sciences: 

Aeronautics 

Astronautics 

Biological Interrelationships 

Climatology 

Cosmology 

Earth Changes. 

Forces and Motion 

Geochemistry 

Geophysics 

Hydrology 

Instrumentation and Analytical Methods 

Levels of Organization 

Matter -energy Exchange 

Measurement (For dennition see 13.03 00 16 00 

Measurement under Physical Sciences.) 

Paleontology 

Physical Geography 

Soil Science 

Uniformita'ianism 

Technological Applications 

Other Aspects of the Earth-Space Sciences 
(Specify.) 



Accounting and Computing Occupations (See also the 
category 03.01 00 00 W) Accountings and 03.03 06 
00 00 Payroll Recordkeepings 03.08 00 00 00 Business 
Finances 03.09 00 00 00 Business LaWs 03.12 00 00 00 
Business Statisticss and 03.26 01 00 00 Business 
Principles under BUSINESS .) 

Accountants (D.O.T. No. 160 Series) 

Bookkeepers (D.O.T. No. 210 series) (See also the 
category 03.03 00 00 00 Bookkeeping under BUSI- 
NESS j 

Cashiers (D.O.T. No. 211 series) 

Machine Operators: Billing, Bookkeeping, and Com- 
puting (D.O.T. Nos. 214., 215., ^16., and 217. 
series) (See also 03.03 05 00 00 Machine Book- 
keeping and the category 03.10 00 00 00 Business 

Machines under BUSNESS.) 

Tellers (D.O.T. No. 210. series) 

Other Accounting and Computing Occupations 
(D.O.T. No. 219. series) (Specify.) 

Business Data Processing Systems Occupations (See 
also 03.01 02 00 00 Accounting Systemss 03.01 05 00 
00 Cost Accountings 03.01 07 00 00 Data Processing 
Accountings 03.12 00 00 00 Business Statistics s 03.17 
00 00 00 Data Processing and Computer Operations 
03.17 01 00 00 Introduction to Data Processings and 
03.17 02 00 00 Data Processing Systems under 
BUSINESS.).. 

Computer and Console Operators (D.O.T. No. 213. 
series) (See also 03.17 Od 00 00 Computer Operation: 

Introduction under BUSINESS.) 

Peripheral Equipment Operators (D.O.T. No. 213. 
series) (See abo 03.17 06 00 00 Processing 
Equipment Operations 03.17 06 02 00 Tabulating 
Equipment Operations and 03.17 06 03 00 Tabu- 
lating Machine Wiring under BUSINESS.) 



Key Punch and Coding Equmment Operal 
(D.O.T. No. 213. series) (See abo 03.17 06 01 



rators 

00 



21 .*^ 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

213 

213 

213 

213 

213 

213 

213 

213 

213 

213 

213 



213 

214 



214 

214 



214 

214 

214 



Punch Card Data Processing under BUSINESS.) . 
Other Peripheral Equipment Operators (D.O.T. 
Nos. 213. and 219. series) (Specify.). 



214 

214 

214 

214 

214 




146 



134 



Adult 

educatton 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



14 OFFICE OCCUPATIONS— Continued 



14.02 03 00 00 

14.02 04 00 00 
14.02 99 00 00 



Pro^ammers (D.O.T. No. 020. series) (See also 03.17 
04 00 00 CompitferPro^rammin^ under BUSINESS.) 
(Included as 16.04 01 00 00 Computer Programmer 

under TECHNICAL EDUCATION) 

Systems Analysts (D.O.T. Nos. 012. and 020. series) 
(Included as 16.04 02 00 00 Systems Analyst Tech- 
nolo^ under TECHNICAL EDUC ATION) . . _ . _ 
Other JDUsiness Data Processing Systems Occupations 
(D.O.T. No. 223. series) (See also 03.17 99 00 00 
Other Data Processing and Computer Operation 
under BUSINESS.) 



214 

215 

215 



14.03 00 00 00 



Filing, Office Machines, and General Office Clerical 
Occupations (See also 03.10 00 00 00 Business Mu- 
chines and 03.14 00 00 00 Clerical Practice under 
BUSINESS.) 



215 



14.03 01 00 00 

14.03 02 00 00 
14.03 03 00 00 

14.03 99 00 00 

14.04 00 00 00 

14.04 01 00 00 
14.04 02 00 00 

14.04 03 00 00 
14.04 04 00 00 
14.04 05 00 00 
14.04 06 00 00 

14.04 99 00 00 

14.05 00 00 00 



14.05 01 00 00 

14.05 02 00 00 
14.05 03 00 00 

14.05 04 00 00 
14.05 05 00 00 

14.05 99 00 00 

14.06 00 00 00 



Duplicatii^ Machine Operators (D.O.T. No. 207. 
series) (l^e also 03.10 04 00 00 Duplicating Machines 

under BUSINESS.) 

File Clerks (D.O.T. No. 206. series) (See also 03.21 

00 00 00 Filing under BUSINESS.) 

General Office Clerks (D.O.T. No. 219. series) (See 
also 03.22 00 00 00 Filing and Record Control under 

BUSINESS.) 

Other Filing, OfRce Machines, and General Office 
Clerical Occupations (D.O.T. Nos. 208. and 209. 
series) (Specify.) 



215 

215 

215 

215 



Information Communication Occupations (See also 
03.06 00 00 00 Business Communications under 
BUSINESS.) 



215 



Communication Systems Clerks and Operators 

(D.O.T. Nos. 235. and 236. series) 

Correspondence Clerks (D.O.T. No. 204. series) (See 
also 03.06 02 00 00 Report Writing under BUSI- 
NESS.) 

Mail and Postal Clerks (D.O.T. Nos. 231. and 232. 

series) 

Mail-pr^aring and Mail-handling Machine Operators 

(D.O.T. No. 234. series) 

Messengers and Office Boys and Girls (D.O.T. No. 

230. series) 

Receptionists and Information Clerks (D.O.T. No. 

237. series) 

Other Information Communication Occupations 
(D.O.T. Nos. 239. and *.49. series) (Specify.) 



215 

215 

215 

216 
216 
216 
2io 



Materials Support Occupations: Transporting, Storing, 
and Recording (See also 03.09 00 00 00 Business 
Latv^ 03.12 00 00 00 Business Statistics^ and 03.26 
01 00 00 Business Principles under BUSINESS.)-. 



216 



Planning and Production Clerks (D.O.T. No. 221. 
series) 

Quality Control Clerks (D.O.T. No. 168. series) 

Shipping and Receiving Clerks (D.O.T. No. 222. 

series) 

Stock and Inventory Clerks (D.O.T. No. 223. series) __ 
Traffic, Rate, and Transportation Clerks (D.O.T. 

Nos. 222. and 919. series) 

Other Materials Support Occupations: Transporting, 
Storing, and Recording Occupations (D.O.T. Nos. 
224., 229., and 919. series) (Specify.) 



216 

216 

216 

216 

216 



216 



Personnel, Training, and Related Occupations (See also 
03.11 00 00 00 Business Psychology and 0326 03 00 
00 Labor Management Relations under BUSINESS.)- 



216 




Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 

College education 



147 



135 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



14 OFFICE OCCUPATIONS— Co ntinued 



14.06 01 00 00 
14.06 02 00 00 
14.06 03 00 00 

14.06 99 00 00 

14.07 00 00 00 



Educational Assistants and Training Specialists 

D.O.T. No. 166. series) 

Interviewers and Tests Technicians (D.O.T. Nos. 

166. and 249. series) 

Personnel Assistants (D.O.T. Nos. 166. and 205. 

series) 

Other Personnel, Training, and Related Occupations 
(D.O.T. Nos. 166., 205., and 249. series) 



216 

216 

216 

217 



Stenographic, Secretarial, and Related Occupations (See 
also 03.06 00 00 00 Business Communicaticns, 03.28 
00 00 00 Office Practice, and the category 03.34 00 00 
00 Shorthand, Stenographic, and Secretarial under 
BUSINESS.) 



217 



14.07 01 00 00 



14.07 02 00 00 
14.07 03 00 00 
14.07 99 00 00 



14.08 00 00 00 



Executive Secretary (See also 14.08 01 00 00 Adminis^ 
trtUive Assistants under Supervisory and Administra- 
tive Management Occupations,) 

Secretaries fD.O.T. No. 201. series) 

Stenographers (D.O.T. No. 202. series) 

Other Stenogr^hic, Secretarial, and Related Occupa- 
tions (D.O.T. No. 209. series) (Specify.) 



217 

217 

217 

217 



Supervisory and Administrative Management Occupa- 
tions (See also the category 03.01 00 00 00 Account- 
ing; the items 03.04 00 00 00 Budget Control, 03.06 
00 0() 00 Business Communications, 03.08 00 00 00 
Business Finance, 03.09 00 00 00 Business Law, and 
03.12 00 00 00 Business Statistics; and the category 
03.26 00 00 00 Business and Management Principles 
under BUSINESS.) 



217 



14.08 01 00 00 

14.08 02 00 00 
14.08 03 00 00 
14.08 04 00 00 
14.03 05 00 00 

14.08 99 00 00 

14.09 00 00 00 

14.09 01 00 00 
14.09 02 00 00 

14.09 99 00 00 
14.99 00 00 00 



Administrative Assistants (D.O.T. No. 169. series) 
(See also 03.01 12 00 00 Secretarud Accounting under 
BUSINESS and 14.07 01 00 Ol Executive Secretary,) ^ 
Budget Management Analysts (D.O.T. No. 161. 

series) 

Clerical and Office Supervisors (D.O.T. Nos. 160.- 

169. series) 

Data -methods and Systems-procedures Analysts 

(D.O.T. No. 012. series) 

Office Managers and Chief Clerks (D.O.T. No. 169. 

series) 

Other SupervisoiT and Administrative Management 
(^cupations (D.O.T. Nos. 160.-169., 188., and 
189. series) (Specify.) 



217 

217 

217 

217 

217 

217 



Typing and Related Occupations (See also 03.06 00 00 
00 Business Communications and the category 03.35 
00 00 ()0 Typewriting under BUSINESS.; 



217 



Clerk Typists (D.O.T. No. 209. series) 

Typists (D.O.T. No. 203. series) (See also 03.35 02 00 
(fO Production Typewriting, 03.35 03 00 00 Type- 
writing, First Course, and 03.35 04 00 00 Typewriting, 

Second Course, under BUSINESS.) 

Other Typing and Related Occupations (D.O.T. Nos. 
209. and 219. series) (Specify.) 



217 

218 
218 



Other Office Occupations (Specify and list D.O.T. Nos.)_ 



218 



15.00 00 00 00 SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES 



2Z8 



15.01 00 00 00 Anthropology 



218 



15.01 01 00 00 

15.01 02 00 00 



Archeology 

Cultural (Social) Anthropology 



218 

218 



15.01 02 01 00 Acculturation 

15.01 02 02 00 American Indians 



218 

218 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 
College education 



148 



136 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



15 SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES—Continued 



15.01 


02 


03 


00 


15.01 


02 


04 


00 


15.01 


02 


05 


00 


15.01 


02 


06 


00 


15.01 


02 


07 


00 


15.01 


02 


08 


00 


15.01 


02 


09 


00 


15.01 


02 


10 


00 


15.01 


02 


11 


00 


15.01 


02 


12 


00 


15.01 


02 


13 


00 


15.01 


02 


14 


00 


15.01 


02 


15 


00 


15.01 


02 


16 


00 


15.01 


02 


17 


00 


15.01 


02 


99 


00 


15.01 


03 


00 


00 


15.01 


04 


00 


00 


15.01 


05 


00 


00 


15.01 


06 


00 


00 


15.01 


06 


01 


00 


15.01 


06 


02 


00 


15.01 


06 


03 


00 


15.01 


06 


04 


00 


15.01 


06 


05 


00 


15.01 


06 


99 


00 


15.01 


99 


00 


00 


15.02 


00 


00 


00 


15.02 


01 


00 


00 


15.02 


01 


01 


00 


15.02 


01 


02 


00 


15.02 


01 


03 


00 


15.02 


01 


04 


00 


15.02 


01 


05 


00 


15.02 


01 


06 


00 


15.02 


01 


07 


00 


15.02 


01 


08 


00 


15.02 


01 


99 


00 


15.02 


02 


00 


00 


15.02 


02 


01 


00 


15.02 


02 


02 


00 


15.02 


02 


03 


00 


15.02 


02 


o4 


00 


15.02 


02 


05 


00 


15.02 


02 


06 


00 


15.02 


02 


99 


00 


15.02 


03 


00 


00 


15.02 


03 


01 


00 


15.02 


03 


02 


00 


15.02 


03 


03 


00 


15.02 


03 


04 


00 


15.02 


03 


05 


00 


15.02 


03 


99 


00 


15.02 


99 


00 


00 


15.03 


00 


00 


00 


15.04 


00 


00 


00 



Community Development 

Culture 

Cultural Change 

Cultural Evolution 

Cultural Psychology 

Cultural Transmission 

Cultural Values 

Folk Societies — 

Kinship Systems.-. 

Peasant Societies _ — 

Personality and Culture 

Prehistoric People — 

Primitive Peoples, e.g., Bushmen, Eskimos 

Race 

Social, Political, Economic Organization 

Other Topics in Cultural (Social) Anthropology 
(Specify.) 



218 

218 

218 

218 

218 

218 

218 

218 

218 

218 

218 

218 

218 

218 

218 

218 



Ethnography 

Ethnology 

Ethnoscience 

Physical Anthropology. 



218 

219 

219 

219 



Evolution. 

Prehistoric People 

Primitive Behavior 

Primitive Peoples, e.g., Bushmen, Eskimos 

Race. 

Other Topics in Physical Anthropology (Specify.) .. 



219 

219 

219 

219 

219 

219 



Other Anthropology (Specify.) 



219 



Area Studies (Multidisciplinary) 



219 



Areas Beyond the Linited States 



219 



Africa 

Asia 

Australasia 

Canada 

Europe .. 

Latin America 

Middle East- 

Soviet 

Other Areas Beyond the United States (Specify.) .. 



219 

219 

219 

219 

219 

219 

219 

219 

219 



Regions of the United States 



219 



Midwest 

North Central 

Northeast 

Northwest 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Other Regions of the United States (Specify.) 



219 

219 

219 

219 

219 

219 

219 



Small Areas. 



219 



Home State 

Local Community 

School Community 

Classroom Community 

Neighborhood 

Other Small Area (Specify.) 



219 

219 

219 

219 

219 

219 



Other Area Studies (Specify.) 



219 



Citizenship Education 

Conservation-Environmental Education — (See also 
Major Aspects of the Biological Sciences, 13.02 00 09 



219 




140 



137 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 

College education 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No, 



15 SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES — Continued 



15.05 00 00 00 

15.06 00 00 00 



00 Conservcuion (Environment) under NATURAL 

SCIENCES.) 

Consumer Education (Included as 03.15 00 00 00 Con- 
sumer Educcuion under BUSINESS, and 09.01 04 00 
00 Consumer Education under HOME ECONOMICS) _ 
Economics (Included as 0318 00 00 00 Economics under 
BUSINESS) 



219 

219 

219 



15.06 01 00 00 
15.06 02 00 00 
15.06 03 00 00 



15.06 04 00 00 
15.06 05 00 00 

15.06 06 00 00 
15.06 07 00 00 

15.06 08 00 00 

15.06 99 00 00 



Business and Industry Economics 

Comparative Economics 

Consumer Economics (Included as 03.18 01 00 00 
Consumer Ecoromics under BUSINESS) (See also 
04.00 00 89 00 Economics o/ Consumption under 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 

History of Economic Thought 

Money and Banking (Included as 03.18 03 00 00 

Money and Banking under BUSINESS) 

National Income (and components thereof) 

Principles of Economics (Included as 03.18 04 00 00 

Principles of Economics under BUSINESS) 

Resource Economics (Included as 03.18 02 00 00 

Labor Economics under BUSINESS) 

Other Economics (Specify.) 



219 

219 



220 

220 

220 

220 

220 

220 

220 



15.07 00 00 00 Geography 



220 



15.07 01 00 00 
15.07 02 00 00 



Historical Geography __ 220 

Human (Cultural) Geography (Comprises portion of 
definition of 03.19 00 00 00 Economic Geography 
under BUSINESS) 220 



15.07 02 01 00 
15.07 02 02 00 
15.07 02 03 00 
15.07 02 04 00 
15.07 02 05 00 
15.07 02 06 00 
15.07 02 99 00 



Cartographic Interpretation 

Circulation Patterns 

Economic Patterns 

Political Patterns 

Population 

Settlement Patterns 

Other Human Geography (Specify.) 



220 

220 

220 

220 

220 

220 

220 



15.07 03 00 00 Physical Geography 



220 



15.07 03 01 00 
15.07 03 02 00 
15.07 03 03 00 
15.07 03 04 00 

15.07 03 05 00 
15.07 03 99 00 



Atmosphere: weather, climate 

Biosphere: wild plants, wild animals 

Exosphere, e.g., remote sensing — 

Hydrosphere: oceans, other surface water bodies, 

subsurface water, land ice 

Lithosphere: land forms, minerals, soils 

Other Aspects of Physical Geography (Specify.) 



220 

220 

220 

220 

220 

220 



15.07 04 00 00 



Regional Geography (Comprises portion of definition 
of 03.19 00 00 00 Economic Geography under 
BUSINESS) 



220 



15.07 04 01 00 
15.07 04 02 00 
15.07 04 03 00 
15.07 04 04 00 
15.07 04 05 00 
15.07 04 06 00 
15.07 04 07 00 
15.07 04 08 00 
15.07 04 09 00 
15.07 04 99 00 



Amcultural Regions 

Climatic Redons 

Continental Regions 

Culture Repoiis 

Landform Regions 

Manufacturing Regions 

Political Regions 

Population (Human) Regions 

Vegetation Re&ions 

Other Regional Geography (Specify.) 



220 

220 

220 

220 

220 

220 

220 

220 

220 

220 



15.07 99 00 00 Other Geography (Specify.) 



221 



15.08 00 00 00 History. 



221 



15.08 01 00 00 



American History (including Canada, Latin America, 
and United States) 



221 




138 

150 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 
College education 



Classification of items of information 



15 SOCIAL SaENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES^onUnned 



Definition 

page 

No. 



15.08 


02 


00 


00 


15.08 


03 


00 


00 


15.08 


04 


00 


00 


15.08 


05 


00 


00 


15.08 


06 


00 


00 


15.08 


07 


00 


00 


15.08 


08 


00 


00 


15.08 


09 


00 


00 


15.08 


99 


00 


00 


15.09 


00 


00 


00 



15.10 


00 


00 


00 


15.10 


01 


00 


00 


15.10 


02 


00 


00 


15.10 


03 


00 


00 


15.10 


04 


00 


00 


15.10 


05 


00 


00 


15.10 


06 


00 


00 


15.10 


99 


00 


00 


15.11 


00 


00 


00 


15.11 


01 


00 


00 


15.11 


01 


01 


00 


15.11 


01 


99 


00 


15.11 


02 


00 


00 


15.11 


03 


00 


00 


15.11 


04 


00 


00 


15.11 


05 


00 


00 


15.11 


06 


00 


00 


15.11 


07 


00 


00 


15.11 


99 


00 


00 


15.12 


00 


00 


00 


15.12 


01 


00 


0€ 


15.12 


02 


00 


00 


15.12 


03 


00 


00 


15.12 


04 


00 


00 


15.12 


05 


00 


00 


15.12 


99 


00 


00 


15.13 


00 


00 


00 


15.13 


01 


00 


00 


15.13 


01 


01 


00 


15.13 


01 


02 


00 


15.13 


01 


99 


00 


15.13 


02 


00 


00 


15.13 


03 


00 


00 


15.13 


04 


00 


00 


15.13 


04 


01 


00 


15.13 


04 


02 


00 


15.13 


04 


03 


00 


15.13 


04 


99 


00 


15.13 


05 


00 


00 


15.13 


06 


00 


00 


15.13 


07 


00 


00 


15.13 


99 


00 


00 



Local History 

Modem History 

State History. 

United States History.. 

Western CiviHzation 

Nonwestem Civilization 

World Civilization 

World History 

Other History (Specify.) 

Hnmanities — (See also 02.01 03 00 00 Humanities nnder 
ART, 05.03 69 00 00 HumanUies under ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE ARTS, 06.03 00 00 00 HumanUies 
under FOREIGN LANGUAGES, and 12.06 00 00 00 

HumanUies nnder MUSIC.) 

Philosophy 

Ethics 

History of Philosophy 

Introdnction to Philosophy. 

Logic (See also 05.04 01 01 00 Logic under ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE ARTS.) 

Metaphysics. 

Philos^hy of Reli^on 

Other Philosophy Specify.) 

Political Science 

American Government 

Constitntion, The 

Other American Government (Specify.) 

Comparative S^tems - 

Contemporary World Affairs 

International Relations.. 

Political Parties and I^ihlic Opinion 

Political Socialization 

Political Theory. 

Other Political Science (Specify.) 

Psychology 

Developmental Psychology. 

Edncational Psychology 

General Psycholo^ 

Psychology of Adjnstment 

Social Psychology 

Other Psychology (Specify.) 

Sociology. 

Community, The 

Rnral Society 

Urban Society 

Other Community (Specify.) 

Public Opinion and Political Sociology 

Socialization 

Social Organization 

Education 

Family 

Religion 

Other Social Organization (Specify.) 

Social Problems 

Social Stratification 

Social Theory 

Other Sociology (Specify.) 



221 

221 

221 

221 

221 

221 

221 

221 

221 



221 

221 

221 

221 

222 

222 

222 

222 

222 

222 

222 

222 

222 

222 

222 

222 

222 

222 

222 

222 

222 

222 

222 

222 

222 

222 

223 

223 

223 

223 

223 

223 

223 

223 

223 

223 

223 

223 

223 

223 

223 

223 

223 



15.99 00 00 00 Other Social Sciences/Social Studies (Specify.) 



223 




151 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 

College education , 



139 



16.00 


00 


00 


00 


16.01 


00 


00 


00 


16.01 


01 


00 


00 


16.01 


02 


00 


00 


16.01 


02 


01 


00 


16.01 


02 


02 


00 


16.01 


02 


03 


00 


16.01 


02 


99 


00 


16.01 


03 


00 


00 


16.01 


04 


00 


00 


16.01 


05 


00 


00 


16.01 


06 


00 


00 


16.01 


06 


01 


00 


16.01 


06 


02 


00 


16.01 


06 


03 


00 


16.01 


06 


99 


00 


16.01 


07 


00 


00 


16.01 


08 


00 


00 


16.01 


09 


00 


00 


16.01 


10 


00 


00 



16.01 


10 


01 


00 


16.01 


10 


02 


00 


16.01 


10 


03 


00 


16.01 


10 


99 


00 


16.01 


11 


00 


00 


16.01 


12 


00 


00 


16.01 


13 


00 


00 


16.01 


13 


01 


00 


16.01 


13 


02 


00 


16.01 


13 


03 


00 


16.01 


13 


99 


00 


16.01 


14 


00 


00 


16.01 


15 


00 


00 


16.01 


16 


00 


00 


16.01 


17 


00 


00 


16.01 


99 


00 


00 


16.02 


00 


00 


00 


16.02 


01 


00 


00 


16.02 


02 


00 


00 


16.02 


03 


00 


00 


16.02 


04 


00 


00 


16.02 


99 


00 


00 


16.03 


00 


00 


00 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



223 



Engineering-related Technology 



224 



Aeronautical Technology 
Agricultural Technology. 



224 

224 



Agricultural Electrification Tec’mology (See also 
01.03 07 00 00 Agricultural Electrification under 

AGRICULTURE.) 

Agricultural Machinery and Equipment Tech- 
nology (See also 01.03 01 00 00 Agricultural 
Power and Machinery under AGRICULTURE.). 
Agricultural Structures and Conveniences (See also 
01.03 02 00 00 Agricultural Sfruemres and Con- 
veniences under AGRICULTURE.) 

Other Agricultural Technology (Specify.) 



224 

224 

224 

224 



Architectural Technology (Building Construction) 

Automotive Technology 

Chemical Technology 

Civil Technology 



224 

224 

224 

224 



Roadway Technology 

Sanitation Technology 

Structural Technology 

Other Civil Technology (Specify.) 



225 

225 

225 

225 



Electrical Technology 

Electronic Technol^y 

Electromechanical Technology 

Environmental-control Technology (See also 17.01 
00 00 00 Air Conditioning under TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS.) 



225 

225 

225 



225 



Cooling 

Heating 

Refrigeration 

Other Environmental-control Technology (Specify.) 



225 

225 

225 

225 



Industrial Technology 

Instrumentation Technology 
Mechanical Technology 



225 

225 

226 



Energy Conversion.. 

Machine and Tool Design 

Production 

Other Mechanical Technology (Specify.) 



226 

226 

226 

226 



Metallurgical Technology (See also 17.24 00 00 00 
Metallurgy OccupatioEs under TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS.) 



Nuclear Technology 

Petroleum Technology 

Scientific Data Processing - — 

Other Engineering-related Technology (Specify.) 



226 

226 

226 

226 

226 



Agricultural-related Technology 



226 



Animal Science (For description see 01.01 01 00 00 

Animal Science under AGRICULTURE.) - 

Dairy Technology (For description see 01.01 01 00 00 
Animal Science and 01.04 01 02 00 Dairy Products 

under AGRICULTURE.) 

Food Processing Technology (For description see 01 .04 
0l 00 00 Fow Product under AGRICULTURE.) — 
Plant Science (For description see 01.01 02 00 00 

Plant Science under AGRICULTURE.).. 

Other Agricultural-related Technology (Specify.) 



226 

226 

227 

227 

227 



Health-related Technology 



227 
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140 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 
College education 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



16 TECHNICAL EDUCATION— Continued 



16.03 


01 


00 


00 


16.03 


02 


00 


00 


16.03 


03 


00 


00 


16.03 


04 


00 


00 


16.03 


05 


00 


00 


16.03 


99 


00 


00 


16.04 


00 


00 


00 


16.04 


01 


00 


00 


16.04 


02 


00 


00 


16.04 


99 


00 


00 


16.05 


00 


00 


00 


16.05 


01 


00 


00 


16.05 


02 


00 


00 


16.05 


03 


00 


00 


16.05 


04 


00 


00 


16.05 


05 


00 


00 


16.05 


06 


00 


00 


16.05 


99 


00 


00 


16.06 


00 


00 


00 


16.06 


01 


00 


00 


16.06 


U 


00 


00 


16.06 


03 


00 


00 


16.06 


04 


00 


00 


16.06 


05 


00 


00 


16.06 


99 


00 


00 


17.00 


00 


00 


00 


17.01 


00 


00 


00 



Dental Hygiene (AsBOciate Degree) (For description 
Bee 07.01 02 00 00 Dental Hygiene {Associate Degree) 
under HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION.) 




Medical Laboratoi 

07.02 03 00 00 
HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 

Radiologic Technology (X-ray) (For description 
see Oy.05 01 00 00 Radiologic Technology (x^ray) 
under HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION.) 
Nursing (Associate Degree) (For description see 

07.03 01 00 00 Cursing (Associate Degree) under 

HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION.) 

Other Health-related Technology (Specify.) 

Office-related Technology 

Computer Ptogrammei* (For description see 14.02 
03 00 00 Programmers under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) (See also 03.17 04 00 00 Computer Pro^ 

gramming under BUSINESS.) 

Systems Analyst Technology (For description see 

14.02 04 00 00 Systems Analysts under OFFICE 

OCCUPATIONS.) 

Other Office-related Technology (Specify.) 

Home Economics-related Technology (For description 
see 09.02 00 00 00 Occupationm Preparation under 
HOME ECONOMICS.) 

Child Care Center Assistant (For description see 

09.02 01 00 00 and Guidance of Children under 

HOME ECONOMICS.) 

Hospital Children’s Division Assistant (For descrip- 
tion see 09.02 01 00 00 Care and Guidance of Children 

under HOME ECONOMICS.)- 

Teacher’s Assistant at the Pre primary Level (For 
description see 09.02 01 00 00 Care and Guidance of 

Children under HOME ECONOMICS.) 

Food Service Simcrvisor (For description see 09.02 
03 00 00 Food Managementy Productvony and Services 

under HOME ECOTfOMICS.) 

Interior Decorator Assistant (For description see 
09.02 04 00 00 Ho*ne Fumishing^y Equipmenty and 

Services under HOME ECONOMICS.) 

Home Equipment Demonstrator (For description see 
09.02 04 00 00 Home Fumishing^y Equipmenty and 

Services under HOME ECONOMICS.) 

Other Home Economics -related Technology (Specify.) 

Miscellaneous Technical Education 

Commercial Pilot Training 

Fire and Fire Safety Technology 

Forestry Technology 

Oceanc^aphic Technology (Physical, Biological, 

and Fisheries) 

Police (Law Enforcement and Corrections) Science 

TechnoloCT 

Other Misc^aneous Technical Education (Specify.) 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS 

Air Conditioning (See also 16.01 10 0000 Environmental^ 
control Technology under TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION.) 



227 

227 

227 

227 



227 

227 

227 



227 



227 

227 



227 

227 

227 

227 

227 

227 



227 

227 

227 

227 

227 

228 

228 

228 

228 

228 



229 

229 



1 CT * 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 
College education 



17.01 01 00 00 Cooling 



1 



Cfassification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



17 TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS— Continued 



17.01 


02 


00 


00 


17.01 


03 


00 


00 


17.01 


99 


00 


00 


17.02 


00 


00 


00 


17.02 


01 


00 


00 


17.02 


02 


00 


00 


17.03 


00 


00 


00 



17.03 


01 


00 


00 


17.03 


02 


00 


00 


17.03 


03 


00 


00 


17.03 


99 


00 


00 


17.04 


00 


00 


00 


17.04 


01 


00 


00 


17.04 


01 


01 


00 


17.04 


01 


02 


00 


17.04 


01 


99 


00 


17.04 


02 


00 


00 


17.04 


03 


00 


00 


17.05 


00 


00 


00 


17.06 


00 


00 


00 


17.07 


00 


00 


00 


17.07 


01 


00 


00 


17.07 


02 


00 


00 


17.07 


03 


00 


00 


17.07 


99 


00 


00 


17.08 


00 


00 


00 


17.08 


01 


00 


00 


17.08 


02 


00 


00 


17.08 


99 


00 


00 


17.09 


00 


00 


00 


17.09 


01 


00 


00 


17,09 


99 


00 


00 


17,10 


00 


00 


00 


17.10 


01 


00 


00 


17.10 


02 


00 


00 


17,10 


03 


00 


00 


17.10 


03 


01 


00 


17.10 


03 


02 


00 


17,10 


04 


00 


00 


17.10 


05 


00 


00 


17.10 


06 


00 


00 


17.10 


07 


00 


00 


17.10 


08 


00 


00 


17.10 


09 


00 


00 


17,10 


10 


00 


00 


17.10 


99 


00 


00 


17,11 


00 


00 


00 



Heating 

Ventilating (Filtering and Humidification) 

Other Air Conditioning (Specify.) 

Appliance Repair 

Electrical Appliances. 

Gas Appliances 

Automotive Services (See also 10.16 00 00 00 Power! 
Automotive Mechanics under INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS.) 

Body and Fender 

Mechanics 

Specialization 

Other Automotive Services (Specify.) 

Aviation Occupations 

Aircraft Maintenance 

Air Frame 

Power Plant 

Other Aircraft Maintenance (Specify.) 

Aircraft Operations 

Ground Operations 

Blueprint Reading 

Business Machine Maintenance 

Commercial Art Occupations 

Interior Decorating 

Window Display 

Product Design 

Other Commercial Art Occupations (Specify.) 

Commercial Fishery Occupations 

Seamanship 

Ship and Boat Operation and Maintenance 

Other Commercial Fishery Occupations (Specify.) 

Commercial Photography Occupations 

Photographic Laboratory and Darkroom Occupations . 
Other Commercial Photography Occupations 
(Specify.) 

Construction and Maintenance Trades 



229 

229 

229 

229 

229 

229 



229 

229 

229 

229 

229 

229 

229 

229 

230 
230 

230 

230 

230 

230 

230 

230 

230 

230 

230 

230 

230 

230 

230 

230 

231 
231 
231 



Carpentry 

Electricity 

Heavy Equipment (Construction) 



231 

231 

231 



Maintenance 
Operation 



231 

231 



Masonry' 

Painting and Decorating 

Plastering 

Plumbing and Pipefitting 

Dry wall Installation 

Glazing 

Hoofing 1 

Other Construction and Maintenance Trades 
(Specify.) 



231 

231 

231 

231 

231 

231 

231 

231 



Custodial Services 



231 




Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 
College education 
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142 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 
page 
No. 



17 TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS^ontinued 

Diesel Mechanic 

Drafting Occupations (See also 10.03 00 00 00 Drafting 

under INDTJSTRIAL ARTS.) 

Electrical Occupations (See also 10.04 00 00 00 Elec- 
tricity/Electronics under INDUSTRIAL ARTS.) 

Industrial Electrician 

Lineman 

Motor Repairman 

Other Electrical Occupations (Specify.) 

Electronics Occupations (See also 10.04 00 00 00 Elec- 
tricity/Electronics under INDUSTRIAL ARTS.)__ 

Communications 

Industrial Electronics. 

Radio/Television 

Other Electronics Occupations (Specify.) 

Fabric Maintenance Services 

Drycleaning 

Laundering 

Other Fahric-maintenance Services (Specify.) 

Foremanship, Supervision, and Management Develop- 
ment 

General Continuation (For description see X 02 45.23 

General Continuation C/cws, page 62.) 

Graphic Arts Occupations 

Composition, Makeup, and Typesetting 

Printing Press Occupations 

Lithography, Photography, and Platemaking 

Photoengraving 

Silk Screen MAing and Printing 

Bookbinding 

Other Graphic Arts (Soecify.) 

Industrial Atomic Energy Occupations 

Installation, Operation, and Maintenance of Reactors . 

Radiography 

Industrial Uses of Radioisotopes 



17.12 


00 


00 


00 


17.13 


00 


00 


00 


17.14 


00 


00 


00 


17.14 


01 


00 


00 


17.14 


02 


00 


00 


17.14 


03 


00 


00 


17.14 


99 


00 


00 


17.15 


00 


00 


00 


17.15 


01 


00 


00 


17.15 


02 


00 


00 


17.15 


03 


00 


00 


17.15 


99 


00 


00 


17.16 


00 


00 


00 


17.16 


01 


00 


00 


17.16 


02 


00 


00 


17.16 


99 


00 


00 


17.17 


00 


00 


00 


17.18 


00 


00 


00 


17.19 


00 


00 


00 


17.19 


01 


00 


00 


17.19 


02 


00 


00 


17.19 


03 


00 


00 


17.19 


04 


00 


00 


17.19 


05 


00 


00 


17.19 


06 


00 


00 


17.19 


99 


00 


00 


17.20 


00 


00 


00 


17.20 


01 


00 


00 


17.20 


02 


00 


00 


17.20 


03 


00 


00 


17.20 


99 


00 


00 


17.21 


00 


00 


00 


17.21 


01 


00 


00 


17.21 


02 


00 


00 


17.22 


00 


00 


00 


17.23 


00 


00 


00 


17.23 


01 


00 


00 


17.23 


02 


00 


00 


17.23 


03 


00 


00 


17.23 


04 


00 


00 


17.23 


05 


00 


00 


17.23 


06 


00 


00 


17.23 


06 


01 


00 


17.23 


06 


02 


00 


17.23 


06 


03 


00 


17.23 


06 


04 


00 


17.23 


06 


99 


00 


17.23 


07 


00 


00 


17.23 


08 


00 


00 



Other Industrial 

(Specify.) - 



Atomic Energy Occupations 



Instrument Maintenance and Repair Occupations . 

Instruments (other than watches and clocks) 

Watchmaking and Repair 

Maritime Occupations. 

Metalworking Occupations 



Foundry 

Machine Shop 

Machine Tool Operation 
Metal Trades (combined) . 

Sheet Metal 

Welding and Cutting 

Gas Welding 

Electric Welding. .... 
Combination ^^Iding 
Brazing and Soldering Opei 
Welding and Cutting 



Other 



irations 

and Cutting (Specify.). 



Tool and Die Making. 
Die Sinking 



232 

232 

232 

232 

232 

232 

232 

232 

232 

232 

232 

233 

233 

233 

233 

233 

233 

233 

233 

233 

233 

233 

233 

233 

233 

233 

233 

233 

234 
234 

234 

234 

234 

234 

234 

234 

234 

234 

235 
235 
235 
235 

235 

235 

235 

235 

235 

235 

235 



er|c 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 
College education 
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143 



Classification of items of Information 



Type of instructional program 



Definition 

page 

No. 



17.23 


09 


00 


00 


17.23 


99 


00 


00 


17.24 


00 


00 


00 


17.26 


00 


00 


00 


17.26 


01 


00 


00 


17.26 


02 


00 


00 


17.26 


99 


00 


00 


17.27 


00 


00 


00 


17.28 


00 


00 


00 


17.28 


01 


00 


00 


17.28 


02 


00 


00 


17.28 


99 


00 


00 


17.29 


00 


00 


00 



17 TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS— Continued 

Metal Patternmaking 

Other Metalworking Occupations (Specify.) 

Metallurgy Occupations (See also 16.01 14 00 00 MetaU 
lurfiic^ Tochnoiogy under TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION.)^ 

Personal Services 

Barbering--- * 

Cosmetology 

Other Personal Services (Sjiecify .) 

Plastics Occupations 

Public Service Occupations 

Fireman Training 

Law Enforcement Training 

Other Public Service Occupations (Specify.) 

Quantity Food Occupations (Sec also 04.07 00 00 00 
Food Services under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
TION, and 09.02 03 00 00 Food Management, Pro- 
duction, and Services under HOME ECONOMICS.) _ 

Baker 

Cook/Chef 

Meat Cutter 

W alter / W a i tress 

Other Quantity Food Occupations (Specify.) 

Refrigeration 

Small Engine Repair (Internal Combustion) 

Stationary Energy Sources Occupations 

Electric Power Generating Plants 

Pumping Plants 

Other Stationary Energy Sources Occupations (Spec- 
ify.) - 

Textile Production and Fabrication (See also 09.02 02 
00 00 Clothing Management, Production, and Services 
under HOME ECONOMICS.) 

Dressmaking 

Tailoring 

Other Textile Production and Fabrication (Specify.) _ _ 

Leather working 

Shoe Manufacturing 

Shoe Repair 

Other Lcatherworking (Specify.) 



17.29 


01 


00 


00 


17.29 


02 


00 


00 


17.29 


03 


00 


00 


17.29 


04 


00 


00 


17.29 


99 


00 


00 


17.30 


00 


00 


00 


17.31 


00 


00 


00 


17.32 


00 


00 


00 


17.32 


01 


00 


00 


17.32 


02 


00 


00 


17.32 


99 


00 


00 


17.33 


00 


00 


00 


17.33 


01 


00 


00 


17.33 


02 


00 


00 


17.33 


99 


00 


00 


17.34 


00 


00 


00 


17.34 


01 


00 


00 


17.34 


02 


00 


00 


17.34 


99 


00 


00 


17.35 


00 


00 


00 


17.36 


00 


00 


00 


17.36 


01 


00 


00 


17.36 


99 


00 


00 


17.99 


00 


00 


00 


18.00 


00 


00 


00 


18.01 


00 


00 


00 


18.01 


01 


00 


00 


18.01 


01 


01 


00 



Upholstering 

Woodworking Occupatic 



Millwork and Cabinet Making 

Other Woodworking Occupations (Specify.) 

Other Trade ana Industrial Occupations (Specify.) 

00 GENERAL ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AND GEN- 
ERAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 

General Elementary Years or Grades 

Early Elementary Years or Grades: Early Childhood 
Education 

Preprimary Level 



Elementary 



235 

235 



235 

235 

235 

235 

236 

236 

236 

236 

236 

236 



236 

236 

236 

236 

236 

236 

236 

237 
237 

237 

237 

237 



237 

237 

237 

237 

237 

237 

237 

237 

237 

238 

238 

238 

238 



238 

238 

238 

238 



Secondary 



Junior 

College 



er|c 



Adult 

education 



156 



144 



Classification of items of information 


Definition 

page 

No. 


Type of instructional program 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

College 


Adult 

education 


18 GENERAL ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AND GENERAL SEC- 












ONDARY EE>UCATION— Continued 












18.01 01 02 00 


Primary Level (including grades 1, 2, and 3 or 














equivalent) 


238 










18.01 01 99 00 


Other Early Elementary Organization (Specify.) 


238 










18.01 02 00 00 


Intermediate Elementary Level (including years or 














grades 4, 5, and 6 or equivalent) 


238 










18.01 03 00 00 


U|^r Elementary Level (including yetrs or grades 














7 and 8 or equivalent)^ 


238 










18.01 99 00 00 


Other Plan for General Elementary Years or Grades 














(Specify.)., 


238 










18.02 00 00 00 


Middle School Level 


238 










18.03 00 00 00 


General Secondary Years or Grades. > 


239 










18.03 01 00 00 


Junior High School Level 


239 










18.03 02 00 00 


Senior High School Level 


239 










18.03 99 00 00 


Other Secondary School Level (Specify.) 


239 










19.00 00 00 00 


DIFFERENTIALIZED CURRICULUM FOR HANOI- 














CAPPED PUPILS 


239 










19.01 00 00 00 


Communication Skills 


239 










19.01 01 00 00 


Language Stimulation. 


239 










19.01 02 00 00 


Language Development 


239 










19.01 03 00 00 


Language Correction 


239 










19.01 04 00 00 


Speech Stimulation 


239 










19.01 05 00 00 


Speech Development 


239 










19.01 06 00 00 


Speech Correction 


239 










19.01 07 00 00 


Special Communication Methods . 


240 










19.01 07 01 00 


Braille Reading and Vriting 


240 










19.01 07 02 00 


Stimulus Magnification (Vicion). 


240 










19.01 07 03 00 


Stimulus Magnification (Hearing) 


240 










19.01 07 04 00 


Manual Communication 


240 










19.01 07 05 00 


Electronic Reproduction 


240 










19.01 07 06 00 


Typing for Communication 


240 










19.01 07 07 00 


Speech Readii^ (Lip Reading) 


240 










19.01 07 99 00 


Other Special Communication Methods (Specify.) 


240 










19.01 99 00 00 


Other Communication Skills (Specify.) 


240 










19.02 00 00 00 


Interpersonal and Behavioral Coping Skills 


240 










19.02 01 00 00 


Self-concept Development 


240 










19.02 02 00 00 


Self-concept Reeducation 


240 










19.02 03 00 00 


Social - 


240 










19.02 99 00 00 


Other Interpersonal and Behavioral Coping Skills 














(Specify.) 


240 










19.03 00 00 00 


Motoric Skills — 


240 










19.03 01 00 00 


Dexterity Skills 


240 










19.03 01 01 00 


Gross Motor Skills... 


240 










19.03 01 02 00 


Fine Motor Skills 


240 










19.03 02 00 00 


Physical Management 


241 










19.03 02 01 00 


Self-help Skills 


241 










19.03 02 02 00 


Use of Devices and Equi]>mcnt (ordinary and 














special) 


241 










19.03 02 03 00 


Personal Safety 


241 










19.03 03 00 00 


Mobility Training 


241 










19.03 03 01 00 


Orientation 


241 










19.03 03 02 00 


Travel 


241 










19.03 99 00 00 


Other Motoric Skills (Specify.) 


! 241 











ERIC 
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145 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Junior 

College 



Adult 

education 



i9 DIFFERENTIALIZED CURRICULUM FOR HANDICAPPED 
PUPILS- —Continued 



19.04 00 00 00 



Perceptual Skills (NOTE: include "intersensory” — in- 
tegration — in this definition.) 



241 



19.04 01 00 00 
19.04 02 00 00 
19.04 03 00 00 
19.04 04 00 00 
19.04 05 00 00 
19.04 06 00 00 
19.04 07 00 00 
19.04 08 00 00 
19.04 09 00 00 
19.04 10 00 00 
19.04 11 00 00 
19.04 12 00 00 
19.04 99 00 00 



Auditory Training: Stimulation 

Auditory Training: Development 

Auditory Training: Correction 

Tactile and Kinesthetic Stimulation.. 
Tactile and Kinesthetic Development 

Tactile and Kinesthetic Correction 

Olfactory Stimulation 

Olfactory Development 

Visual Stimulation 

Visual Development 

Visual Correction 

Personal Spatial Relationships 

Other Perceptual Skills (Specify.) 



241 

241 

241 

241 

241 

241 

241 

242 
242 
242 
242 
242 
242 



19.05 00 00 00 Vocational and A vocational Skills Development 



242 



19.05 01 00 00 
19.05 02 00 00 
19.05 03 00 00 

19.05 04 00 00 
19.05 05 00 00 

19.05 99 00 00 



19.99 00 00 00 



Vocational Information 

Prevocational Work Experience 

Specialized Vocational Preparation (Specify voca- 
tions.) 

Avocational Information 

Avocational Experience (Therapeutic recreation, e.g., 

art, dance, drama, and music) 

Other Vocational and Avocational Skills Develop- 
ment (Specify.) 



242 

242 

242 

242 

242 

242 



Other Differentialized Curriculum for Handicapped 
Pupils (Specify.) 



242 



20.00 00 00 00 COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

Many activities, not included in this classification, 
may be added locally. The letter N may be used to 
identify activities affiliated with a ncuioncd organiza- 
tion, and the letter L for any activities that are local 
only- (See 20.00 00 00 00 COCURRICULAR AC- 
TiVlTIEb in chapter 6 for the description of how 
each classified item is treated.) 

An activity may be placed locally in a category 
other than the one in which it ^pears in this clas- 
sification. As an example. Folk music is in the Social 
Activities category in this classification; locally, it 
may be more appropriate in the Music Activities 
category. 



242 



20.01 00 00 00 Academic Cocurricula r Activities 



243 



20.01 01 00 00 
20.01 02 00 00 
20.01 03 00 00 
20.01 04 00 00 
20.01 05 00 00 
20.01 06 00 00 
20.01 07 00 00 
20.01 08 00 00 
20.01 09 00 00 

20.01 10 00 00 
20.01 11 00 00 
20.01 12 00 00 
20.01 13 00 00 
20.01 14 00 00 
20.01 15 00 00 
20.01 16 00 00 
20.01 17 00 00 

20.01 18 00 00 



Art Club 

Biology Club 

Boys Nation 

Debate Club 

Distributive Education Clubs of America 

Dramatics Club 

Family Living Club 

4-H Club 

Foreign Language Club (may involve various lan- 
guages — classical and/or modern) 

Future Business Leaders of America 

Future Farmers of America 

Future Homemakers of America 

F uture Teachers of America (NEA) 

Girls Nation 

Industrial Arts Student Club 

International Relations Club 

Journalism Club (including school newspaper and 

annual) 

Junior Achievement, Incorporated 



243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 



o 

ERJC 
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Type of instructional program 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Junior 

College 



20 COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES— Continued 



20.01 


19 


00 


00 


20.01 


20 


00 


00 


20.01 


21 


00 


00 


20.01 


22 


00 


00 


20.01 


23 


00 


00 


20.01 


24 


00 


00 


20.01 


25 


00 


00 


20.01 


26 


00 


00 


20.01 


27 


00 


00 


20.01 


28 


00 


00 


20.01 


29 


00 


00 


20.01 


30 


00 


00 


20.01 


31 


00 


00 


20.01 


32 


00 


00 


20.01 


33 


00 


00 


20.01 


34 


00 


00 


20.01 


35 


00 


00 


20.01 


99 


00 


00 


20.02 


00 


00 


00 


20.02 


01 


00 


00 


20.02 


02 


00 


00 


20.02 


03 


00 


00 


20.02 


04 


00 


00 


20.02 


05 


00 


00 


20.02 


06 


00 


00 


20.02 


07 


00 


00 


20.02 


08 


00 


00 


20.02 


09 


00 


00 


20.02 


10 


00 


00 


20.02 


11 


00 


00 


20.02 


12 


00 


00 


20.02 


13 


00 


00 


20.02 


14 


00 


00 


20.02 


15 


00 


00 


20.02 


16 


00 


00 


20.02 


17 


00 


00 


20.02 


18 


00 


00 


20.02 


19 


00 


00 


20.02 


20 


00 


00 


20.02 


21 


00 


00 


20.02 


22 


00 


00 


20.02 


99 


00 


00 


20.03 


00 


00 


00 


20.03 


01 


00 


00 


20.03 


02 


00 


00 


20.03 


03 


00 


00 


20.03 


04 


00 


00 


20.03 


05 


00 


00 


20.03 


06 


00 


00 


20.03 


07 


00 


00 


20.03 


08 


00 


00 


20.03 


09 


00 


00 


20.03 


10 


00 


00 


20.03 


11 


00 


00 


20.03 


12 


00 


00 


20.03 


13 


00 


00 


20.03 


99 


00 


00 


20.04 


00 


00 


00 


20,04 


01 


00 


00 


20.04 


02 


00 


00 


20.04 


03 


00 


00 



Literary Club 

Mathematics Club (may involve various aspects of 

mathematics) 

Music Club (may involve various aspects of music) 

National Honor Society (NEA).__ 

National Junior Honor Society (NEA) 

National Thespian Society 

Office Education Association 

Photography Club 

Quill and Scroll 

Science Club (may involve various aspects of natural 

sciences) 

Science Fair, International 

Social Studies Club 

Speech Club 

Student Nurses Association 

Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 

Voice of Democracy 

Young Farmer Association 

Other Academic Cocurrr;ular Activities (Specify.) 



243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

243 

244 
244 
244 
244 
244 
244 



Athletic and Sport Cociirricular Activities 



244 



Aquatios 

Archery 

Badminton 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Bowling 

Cheerleading 

Cross Country 

Field Hockey 

Football 

Girls’ Athletic Association 

Golf 

Gymnastics 

Riflery 

Snowskiing 

Soccer 

Softball 

Tennis 

Track and Field 

T wirier 8 (Baton) 

Volleyball 

Wrestling 

Other Athletic and Sport Cocurricular Activities 
(Specify.) 



244 

244 

2U 

2U 

244 

244 

244 

244 

244 

244 

244 

244 

244 

244 

244 

244 

244 

244 

244 

244 

244 

244 

244 



Music Cocurricular Activities 



244 



Combo 

Concert Band 

Dance Band 

Drum and Bugle Corps 

Marching Band 

Pep Band 

Choir 

Chorus 

Instrumental Ensemble 

Vocal Ensemble 

Glee Club 

Music Production 

Orchestra 

Other Music Cocurricular Activities (Specify.) 



244 

244 

244 

244 

244 

244 

245 
245 
245 
245 
245 
245 
245 
245 



School and/or Public Service Cocurricular Activities 



245 



Audiovisual Assistant 

Class Officer 

Film Projectionist 



245 

245 

245 




Adult 

education 
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147 



Type of instructional program 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Junior 

College 



20 COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES— Continued 



20.04 04 00 00 
20.04 05 00 00 
20.04 06 00 00 
20.04 07 00 00 
20.04 08 00 00 
20.04 09 00 00 
20.04 10 00 00 
20.04 11 00 00 

20.04 12 00 00 
20.04 13 00 00 
20.04 14 00 00 
20.04 99 00 00 



20.05 00 00 00 

20.05 01 00 00 
20.05 02 00 00 
20.05 03 00 00 
20.05 04 00 00 
20.05 05 00 00 
20.05 06 00 00 
20.05 07 00 00 
20.05 08 00 00 
20.05 09 00 00 
20.05 10 00 00 
20.05 11 00 00 
20.05 12 00 00 
20.05 13 00 00 
20.05 14 00 00 
20.05 15 00 00 
20.05 16 00 00 
20.05 99 00 00 

21.00 00 00 00 

21.01 00 00 00 

21.01 01 00 00 

21.01 02 00 00 
21.01 03 00 00 
21.01 04 00 00 
21.01 05 00 00 
21.01 06 00 00 
21.01 07 00 00 
21.01 08 00 00 
21.01 09 00 00 
21.01 10 00 00 

21.01 99 00 00 

21.02 00 00 00 

21.02 01 00 00 
21.02 02 00 00 



2k. 02 03 00 00 
21.02 04 00 00 



21.02 05 00 00 



21.02 06 00 00 



Laboratory Aggigtant-. 

Library Aggigtant. 

National Junior Red Crogg 

National Student Traffic Safety Program 

Office Assistant 

Poster and Display Club 

School Newspaper Photographer 

School Service Club (includes guides for visitors and 

ushers) 

Student Council (National Association of) 

Student Patrol 

Student Union and/or Student Activity Center 

Other School and/or Public Service Cocurricular Ac- 
tivities (Specify.) 

Social Cocurricular Activities 

Boy Scouts of America 

Camp Fire Girls 

Creative Dance 

Cub Scouts (Boy Scouts of America) 

Folk Music Club 

Girls’ Recreation Association 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A._ 

Hi-Y 

Hohhy Club 

Junior Hi-Y 

Junior Tri-Hi- Y 

Stamp Club 

Tri-Hi-Y ..... 

Y.M.C.A 

Y-Teens 

Y.W.C.A- 

Other Social Cocurricular Activities (Specify.) 

SAFETY AND DRIVER EDUCATION 

Driver Education 

Aleoliob Drugs, other Harmful Substances, and 

Driving 

Characteristics of Drivers 

Development of Judgment. _ 

Driving Skills (Bebiiid-the-wheel Driving) 

Simulation Driving Experience 

Engineering 

Laws and Ordinances of Enforcement 

Motor Vehicle, The 

Traffic Accidents 

Traffic Citizenship 

Other Driver Education (Specify.) 

Safety Education 

Civil Defense 

Explosives (Included as 08.02 01 00 00 Explosives 
under HEALTH AND SAFETY IN DAILY 
LIVING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 

RECREATION). 

Law, Liability, and Responsibility 

Personal Responsibility in Unsupervised Activities 
(For definition see 08,02 05 00 00 Personal Respon* 
sibility in Unsupervised Activities under HEALTH 
AND SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION, AND RECREATION.) 

Safety in the Home (For definition eee 08.02 06 OO 00 
Safety in the Home un.jer HEALTH AND SAFETY 
IN DAILY LIVING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

AND RECREATION.) 

School Safety (For definition see 08,02 08 00 00 



245 

245 

245 

245 

245 

245 

245 

245 

245 

245 

245 

246 

246 

246 

246 

246 

246 

246 

246 

246 

246 

246 

246 

246 

246 

246 

246 

246 

246 

246 

246 

247 



247 

247 

247 

247 

247 

247 

247 

247 

247 

247 

247 

247 

247 



247 

247 



248 



248 
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Adult 

education 



Classification of items of information 



Definition 

page 

No. 



21 SAFETY AND DRIVER EDUCATION— Continued 



School Safety under HEALTH AND SAFETY IN 
DAILY LIVING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

AND RECREATION.) 248 

21.02 07 OO 00 Traffic Safety (Included as 08.02 09 00 00 Traffic 
Safety under HEALTH AND SAFETY IN 
DAILY LIVING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

AND RECREATION) 248 



21.02 07 01 00 
21.02 07 02 00 
21.02 07 03 00 
21.02 07 04 00 
21.02 07 99 00 



Bicycle, Motor Bike, Other (Included as 08.02 09 
01 00 Bicycle^ Motor Bike^ Other under HEALTH 
AND SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION)___ 
Passenger (Included as 08.02 09 02 00 Passenger 
under HEALTH AND SAFETY IN DAILY 
LIVING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 

RECREATION) 

Pedestrian (Included as 08.02 09 03 00 Pedestrian 
under HEALTH AND SAFETY IN DAILY 
LIVING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 

RECREATION) 

Student Patrol (Included as 08.02 09 04 00 Student 
Patrol under HEALTH AND SAFETY IN 
DAILY LIVING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

AND RECREATION) 

Other Traffic Safety (Specify.) 



248 

248 

248 

248 

248 



21.02 08 00 00 



21.02 99 00 00 



Vocational and Occupational Safety (For definition 
see 08.02 10 00 00 Vocational and Occupational 
Safety under HEALTH AND SAFETY IN 
DAILY LmNG, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

AND RECREATION.)_.__ 

Other Safety Education (Specify.) 



248 

248 



22.00 00 00 00 JUNIOR ROTC 



248 



22.01 00 00 00 Army Junior ROTC 



248 



22.01 01 00 00 

22.01 02 00 00 



Introduction to ROTC/NDCC and Military Or- 
ganization 

Leadership 



249 

249 



22.01 02 01 00 
22.01 02 02 00 
22.01 02 03 00 
22.01 02 04 00 
22.01 02 99 00 



Courtesies, Customs, and Rules of Conduct _ 
Leadership, Drill, and Exercise of Command 

Psychology of Leadership 

Principles of Leadership 

Other ^adership (Specify.) 



249 

249 

249 

249 

249 



22.01 03 00 00 Hygiene and First Aid 
22.01 04 00 00 Weapons 



249 

249 



22.01 04 01 00 
22.01 04 02 00 
22.01 04 99 00 



Individual Weapons 

Crew-served Weapons 

Other Weapons (Specify.) 



249 

249 

250 



22.01 05 00 00 Marksmanship 

22.01 06 00 00 American Military History. 
22.01 07 00 00 Small Unit Tactics: Infantry. 



250 

250 

250 



22.01 07 01 00 
22.01 07 02 00 
22.01 07 03 00 
22.01 07 04 00 
22.01 07 05 00 
22.01 07 99 00 



Individual 

Squad 

Platoon 

Company 

Battalion 

Other Small Unit Tactics: Infantry (Specify.) 



250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 



22.01 08 00 00 
22.01 09 00 00 
22.01 10 00 00 
22.01 11 00 00 



Map and Terrain Analysis 

Military Teaching Methods 

New Developments 

Military Service: Opportunities, Obligations and 
Benefits 



250 

250 

250 

250 




Type of instructional program 



Elementary Secondary Junior Adult 
College education 



161 



149 



Classification of items of information 


Definition 

page 

No. 


Type of instructional program 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

College 


Adult 

education 


22 JUNIOR ROTC — Continued 












22.01 


12 


00 


00 


CounterinBurgency 


250 










22.01 


13 


00 


00 


BrancheB of Ae Xrmy 


250 










22.01 


14 


00 


00 


Communications 


250 










22.01 


15 


00 


00 


Methods of Instruction 


250 










22.01 


99 


00 


00 


Other Army Junior ROTC (Specify.) 


250 










22.02 


00 


00 


00 


Navy Junior ROTC 


250 










22.02 


01 


00 


00 


Naval Science I 


251 










22.02 


01 


01 


00 


Drills, Commands, and Ceremonies 


251 










22.02 


01 


02 


00 


Orientation and Sea Power 


251 










22.02 


01 


99 


00 


Other Naval Science I Topics (Specify.) 


251 










22.02 


02 


00 


00 


Naval Science II 


251 










22.02 


02 


01 


00 


Adventures in Science 


251 










22.02 


02 


01 


01 


Meteorology (For definition see Earth-Space 




















Sciences, 13.04 03 00 00 Meteorology, under 




















NATURAL SCIENCES.) 


251 










22.02 


02 


01 


02 


Oceanography (For definition see Earth-Space 




















Sciences, 13.04 04 00 00 Oceanography, under 




















NATURAL SCIENCES.) 


251 










22.02 


02 


01 


99 


Other Adventures in Science Topics (Specify.) 


251 










22.02 


02 


02 


00 


Drills, Commands, and Ceremonies (For definition 




















see 22.02 01 00 Drills, Commands, and Cere- 




















monies under Naval Science I.) 


251 










22.02 


02 


03 


00 


First Aid (For definition see 08.01 06 00 00 First Aid 




















under HEALTH AND SAFETY IN DAILY 




















LIVING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 




















RECREATION.) 


251 










22.02 


02 


04 


00 


Navigation I 


251 










22.02 


02 


05 


00 


Seamanship 


251 










22.02 


02 


99 


00 


Other Naval Science II Topics (Specify.) 


251 










22.02 


03 


00 


00 


Naval Science III 


251 










22.02 


03 


01 


00 


Adventures in Science (For definition gee 21.02 02 




















01 00 Adtentures in Science under Naval 




















Science II.) 


251 










22.02 


03 


01 


01 


Astronomy (For definition see Earth-Space 




















Sciences, 13.04 01 00 00 Astronomy, under 




















NATURAL SCIENCES.) 


251 










22.02 


03 


01 


99 


Other Adventures in Science Topics (Specify.) __ 


251 










22.02 


03 


02 


00 


Drills, Commands, and Ceremonies (For definition 




















see 22.02 01 01 00 Drills, Commands, and Cere- 




















monies under Naval Science I.) 


251 










22.02 


03 


03 


00 


Electronics 


251 










22.02 


03 


03 


01 


Communications 


251 










22.02 


03 


03 


02 


Radar 


251 










22.02 


03 


03 


03 


Sonar 


251 










22.02 


03 


03 


99 


Other Electronics (Specify.) 


251 










22.02 


03 


04 


00 


Judo 


252 










22.02 


03 


05 


00 


Leadership 


252 










T2.02 


03 


06 


00 


Navigation II 


252 










22.02 


03 


07 


00 


Survival 


252 










22.02 


03 


99 


00 


Other Naval Science III Topics (Specify.) 


252 










22.02 


99 


00 


00 


Other Navy Junior ROTC (Specify.) 


252 










22.03 


00 


00 


00 


Air Force Junior ROTC 


252 










22.03 


01 


00 


00 


Introduction to Aerospace Education 


252 












162 



150 



Classification of items of information 



22 JUNIOR ROTC —Continued 



22 


.03 


01 


01 


00 


22 


.03 


01 


02 


00 


22 


.03 


01 


03 


00 


22 


.03 


01 


04 


00 


22 


.03 


01 


05 


00 


22 


.03 


01 


06 


00 


22 


.03 


01 


07 


00 


22 


.03 


01 


08 


00 


22 


.03 


01 


99 


00 


22 


.03 


02 


00 


00 


22 


.03 


02 


01 


00 


22 


.03 


02 


02 


00 


22 


.03 


02 


03 


00 


22 


.03 


02 


04 


00 


22 


.03 


02 


05 


00 


22 


.03 


02 


06 


00 


22 


.03 


02 


07 


00 


22 


.03 


02 


99 


00 


22 


.03 


03 


00 


00 


22 


.03 


03 


01 


00 


22 


.03 


03 


02 


00 


22 


.03 


03 


03 


00 


22 


.03 


03 


04 


00 


22 


.03 


03 


05 


00 


22 


.03 


03 


06 


00 


22 


.03 


03 


07 


00 


22 


.03 


03 


99 


00 


22 


.03 


04 


00 


00 


22 


.03 


04 


01 


00 


22 


.03 


04 


02 


00 


22 


.03 


04 


03 


00 


22 


.03 


04 


99 


00 


22 


.03 


99 


00 


00 


22 


.04 


00 


00 


00 


22 < 


.04 


01 


00 


00 


22. 


04 


01 


01 


00 


22. 


.04 


01 


02 


00 


22. 


.04 


01 


03 


00 


22, 


.04 


01 


04 


00 


22 


.04 


01 


05 


00 


22. 


.04 


01 
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.04 


01 
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01 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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.04 


02 
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00 
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.04 


02 
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00 
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.04 


02 


06 


00 



The Coming of the Aerospace Age 

Aerospace and the American People 

Aircraft ot Tod^" 

Space and the Universe — 

Spacecraft and Launch Vehicles 

Weather 

The Air Force Community 

Air Force Traditions, Customs, and Flight Drill 

Other Introduction to Aerospace Education 
(Specify.) 

Elements of Aerospace Education 

Theory of Aircraft Flight, 

Propulsion Systems for Aircraft 

Air Navigation 

Aerospace Industry and Research 

Civilian Aviation and Facilities 

Military Aerospace 

Techniques of Instruction and Ceremonial Drill 

Other Elements of Aerospace Education (Specify.) . 

Aerospaceage Leadership. 

Space E^loration: Manned and Unmanned Flight. 
Space Technology /Propulsion: Guidance and 

Control of ^ace Vehicles 

Im^rnational Space Programs 

Human Factors of Aviation and Space 

The Defens'' of the United States. 

Aerospace Opportunities for the Individual 

Aerospace Leadership Application 

Other Aerospaceage Leadership (Specify.) 

National Security 

Elements of National Security, Part I 

Elements of National Security, Part II.. 

The Military O^anization in Action 

Other National Security (Specify.) 

Other Air Force Junior ROTC (Specify.). 

Marine Corps Junior ROTC 

M ilitary Tra ining I_. 

Introduction to Marine Corps Junior Reserve 

Officer Training Corps... 

History and Traditions of the Marine Corps 

Military Organization 

Courtesies, Customs, and Rules of Conduct 

Hygiene 

First Aid (See also 08.01 06 00 00 First Aid under 
HEALTH AND SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREA- 
TION.) 

Leadership, Drill, and Exercise of Command 

Weapons 

Marksmanship 

Other Military Training I (Specify.) 

Military Training II 

Military Or^nization 

Leadership, Drill, and Exercise of Command 

Weapons 

Marksmanship 

Small Unit Infantry Tactics 

Map Reading and Use of the Compass 



Definition 

page 

No. 



252 

252 

252 

252 

252 

252 

252 

252 

252 

252 

252 

253 
253 
253 
253 
253 
253 
253 

253 

253 

253 

253 

253 

253 

254 
254 
254 

254 

254 

254 

254 

254 

254 

254 

254 



254 

254 

254 

254 

254 



254 

255 
255 
255 
255 

255 

255 

255 

255 

255 

255 

255 



Type of instructional program 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Junior 

Colle&e 



Adult 

education 



o 

ERIC 
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Classification of items of information 


Definition 

page 

No. 


Type of instructiona' program 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Junior 

Collrge 


Adult 

education 


22 JUNIOR ROTC— Continned 












22.04 02 07 00 


Individnal Training for Atomic Warfare 


255 










22.04 02 99 00 


Other Military Training II (Specify.) 


255 










22.04 03 00 00 


Military Training III 


255 










22.04 03 01 00 


History and Traditions of the Marine Corps 


255 










22.04 03 02 00 


Leadership, Drill, and Exercise Command 


256 










22.04 03 03 00 


Weapons 


256 










22.04 03 04 00 


Marksmanship 


256 










22.04 03 05 00 


Maps and Aerial Photographs 


256 










22.04 03 06 00 


Small Unit Tactics: Infantry 


256 










22.04 03 07 00 


Military Teaching Methods 


256 










22.04 03 08 00 


New Developments 


256 










22.04 03 09 00 


Organization of the Marine Corps 


256 










22.04 03 10 00 


Military Service: Opportunities, Obligations, and 














Benefits 


256 










22.04 03 99 00 


Other Military Training III (Specify.) 


256 










22.04 99 00 00 


Other Marine Corps Jnnior ROTC (Specify.) 


256 
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Definitions of Items of Information About Subject-Matter 
Areas and Cocurricular Activities 



This chapter contains the definitions of the classi- 
fied items of information in chapter 5. The classifi- 
cations and numbering of the items in this chapter 
are identical with those in chapter 5. 

The items of information in each of the 20 subject- 
matter areas represent (1) selected aspects of subject 
matter as appropriate for elementary, secondary, 
junior college, and adult education, and (2) a selec- 
tion of' items of information which will serve to de- 
scribe the subject matter in a majority of the instruc- 
tional programs across the Nation. Ot the 20 subject- 
matter areas seven are identified with vocational 
education. These are Agriculture, Distributive Edu- 
cation, Health Occupations Education, Home Eco- 
nomics, Office Occupations, Technical Education, 
and Trade and Industrial Occupations. Of the 22 
areas one is devoted to General Elementary Educa- 
tion and General Secondary Education and one to 
Cocurricular Activities. 

The items of information about subject matter in 
this chapter are only briefly described; however, 
there are many items of information concerned with 
the organization and administration of curriculum 
and instruction which can be related to these items 
to provide additional description of subject matter. 
These items are classified and described in this hand- 
book in chapters 3 and 4, respectively. 

AGRICULTURE 
01.00 00 00 00 

Agriculture is comprised of the group of related 
courses or units of subject matter which are organized 
for carrying on learning experiences concerned with 
preparation for or upgrading in occupations requiring 
knowledge and skills in agricultural subjects. The 
functions of agricultural production, agricultural 

Note. — For the interpretation of the code numbering syatein see Identijica- 
tion Numbers in the introduction to chapter 5. For the key to the cross^refer* 
encing system see Cross-References in the introduction to chapter 5. 



o 




supplies, agricultural mechanization, agricultural 
products (processing), ornamental horticulture, 
forestry, agricultural resources, and the services re- 
lated thereto, are emphasized in the instruction de- 
signed to provide opportunities for pupils to prepare 
for or improve their competencies in agricultural 
occupations. An agricultural occupation may include 
one or any combination of these functions. 

The Ad Hoc Committee for Agriculture applied 
the following rationale to the selection of the items 
for placement in the Agriculture area: (1) the items 
were determined by consensus of the committee to 
be appropriate to agriculture; (2) the items could be 
defined in brief form using only salient descriptive 
elements; and (3) the various items classified under 
Agriculture were identifiable by titles which the ad 
hoc committee considered to be most commonly 
used in agriculture. 

Many items of information in chapters 3 and 4 are 
supportive to pupils, instructional staff, and subject 
matter in the instructional program. For examples 
see the items included in the X 07 00. Series. — 
Evaluation and Curriculum Improvement on pages 
71-78 and the items included in the X 32 00. Series. — 
Services Supporting Instruction on pages 90-96. 
Graphic illustrations of these relationships are shown 
in table 7 on page 11 and in figure 2 on page 13. 

Future Farmers of America (FFA) chapters and 
related leadership training and supervised occupa- 
tional experience programs are significant integral 
activities which aid agricultural education in making 
contributions to the guidance and total general 
educational development of pupils. The Future 
Farmers of America and related leadership training 
permeate every aspect of the instructional program 
in agriculture. The foundation upon which the FFA 
is built includes leadership and character develop- 
ment, sportsmanship, cooperation, service, thrift, 
scholarship, improved agriculture, organized recrea- 
tion, citizenship, and patriotism. (For a more de- 
tailed treatment of the aims and purposes of FFA 
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01 AGRICULTURE— (Continued) 



see Official Manual of Future Farmers of America,)^ 
(See also Item 20.01 11 00 00 Future Farmers of 
America, page 243 in this handbook.) 

Included in this subject-matter area are the items 
of information which identify various aspects of 
agriculture. 



01.01 00 00 00 AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

Subject matter and learning activities 
which are concerned with the principles 
and processes involved in the planning re- 
la tea to and the economic use of facilities, 
land, water, machinery* chemicals, finance, 
and labor in the production of plant and 
animal products. In practice, activities in- 
clude classroom instruction and laboratory 
experiences, in and out of school, including 
farms, ranches, and other agriculturally re- 
lated establishments. Aspects of agricultural 
production are organized under a variety 
of descriptive titles, such as Animal Science, 
Plant Science, Farm Mechanics, Farm Busi- 
ness Management, and Other Agricultural 
Production. 



01.01 01 00 00 



01.01 01 01 00 



01.01 01 01 01 
01.01 01 01 02 
01.01 01 01 03 
01.01 01 01 04 
01.01 01 01 05 
01.01 01 01 06 
01.01 01 01 99 



01.01 01 02 00 



01.01 01 03 00 



Animal Science^Planned learning experi- 
ences which are concerned with the study 
and the operations dealing with theories, 

S rinciples, and practices . involved in pro- 
ucing animals and animal products for 
economic and other uses. (Included as 
16.02 01 00 00 .inimal Science under 
TECHNICAL ED CATION and as part 
of 16.02 02 00 00 Dairy Technology under 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION) 

Livestock and Poultry — Organized 
subject matter and experiences designed 
for the study of and application to various 
major livestock enterprises. Among the 
considerations emphasized in instruction 
are selection ana breeding, nutrition, 
animal health, housing and feeding 
practices, and management and market- 
ing. The following are frequently studied, 
but are not defined here because of their 
commonly understood descriptions. 

Dairy Cattle 

Beef Cattle 

Horses 

Swine 

Sheep 

Poultry 

Other Livestock and Poultry — Include 
here other livestock and poultry em- 

f ihasized in instruction which are not 
isted above, e.g., goats, buffalo, and 
laboratory animals. (Specify.) 

Nutrition — ^The study of the relation- 
ship of proteins, fats, carbohydrates, 
water, mmerals, an d vitamins in the 
production of meat, milk, eggs, and wool, 
(see also Major Aspects of the Biological 
Sciences, 13.02 00 17 00 Nutrition, un- 
der NATURAL SCIENCES.) 

Genetics — The study of the principles of 
inheritance and their applications for the 
improvement of animals through breed- 
ing and selection. (See also Major Aspects 
of the Biological Sciences, 13.02 00 14 00 
Genetics, under NATURAL SCIENCES. ) 



^ Official Manual of Future Farmers of America, a bulletin prepared by 
the Future Farmsrs Supply Service, (Alexandria, Va.: 1968), p. 11. 



01.01 01 04 00 



01.01 01 05 00 
01.01 01 06 00 

01.01 01 06 OL 

01.01 01 06 02 
01.01 01 06 99 

01.01 01 99 00 

01.01 02 00 00 

01.01 02 01 00 

01.01 02 01 01 

03.01 02 01 02 

01.01 02 01 03 

01.01 02 01 04 
01.01 02 01 05 



Physiology — ^A study of the body proc- 
esses^ and functions related to animal pro- 
duction such as lactation, reproduction 
(including artificial insemination and heat 
detection), egg production, digestion, 
growth, wool production, and other body 
processes and functions. (See also Major 
Aspects of the Biological Sciences, 
13.02 00 2(’ 00 P^sio/ogy, under NAT- 
URAL SClJaNCES.) 

Animal Health — The study of environ- 
ment, drugs, antibiotics, vaccinations, 
blood tests, and other management fac- 
tors in the prevention and control of 
diseases. 

Production Management — ^A combina- 
tion of subject matter and experience con- 
cerned with operating and managing a 
commercial unit involving a specific class 
of animals. 

Feeding Practices — A study of the 
"least-cost” combinations of feed in- 
gredients for achieving maximum per- 
formance. 



Housing Practices — ^A study of the 
housing and other environmental needs 
of a specific kind of animal. 

Other Production Management — Include 
here other subject matter and experi- 
ences emphasized in production man- 
agement which are not listed above. 
(Specify. ) 

Other Animal Science — Include here 
other organized subject matter and ex- 
periences emphasized in animjil science 
which are not classifiable or listed above. 
(Specify.) 



Plant Science— Planned learning expen- 
ences which are concerned with the study 
and operations dealing with principles and 

P ractices involved in the culture and pro- 
uction of agricultural plants, (Included as 
16.02 04 00 00 Plant Science under TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION) 



Crops Organized subject matter and ex- 
periences designed for the study of and 
application to various major crop enter- 
prises. Among the considerations empha- 
sized in instruction are genetics, nutrition, 
soils, plant pathology, entomology, and 
disease and pest control. The following 
crops are frequently studied. 



Cereal Grain Crops — The study of prin- 
ciples and practices involved in the 
production of cereal grains (members 
of the grass family such as corn, wheat, 
rice, and oats). 



Fiber Crops — The study of principles 
and practices involved in the pro- 
duction of fiber-producing plants such 
as cotton and flax. 



Forage Crops — The study of the prin- 
ciples and practices involved in the 
production of forage for livestock, e.g., 
grasses and legumes. 

Oil Crops — The study of principles and 
practices involved in the production of 
oilseed crops such as soybeans, peanuts, 
and sunflowers. 



Tree Fruit and Nut Crops — The study 
of principles and practices involved in 
the production of citrus fruits, apples, 
peaches, pecans, walnuts, and other 
tree fruit and nut crops. 
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01 AGRICULTURE— (Continued) 



01.01 02 01 06 



01.01 02 01 07 



01.01 02 01 08 



01.01 02 01 09 

01.01 02 01 99 
01.01 02 02 00 

01.01 02 03 00 
01.01 02 04 00 

01.01 02 05 00 

01.01 02 06 00 
01.01 02 07 00 



01.01 02 08 00 



01.01 02 08 01 



Small Fruit Crops — The study of prin- 
ciples and practices involved in the 
production of strawberries, raspberries, 
blueberries, grapes, and other small 
fruit Crops. 

I'egetable Crops — The study of prin- 
ciples and practices involved in the 

C roductioii of potatoes, tomatoes, 
cans, sweet corn, peas, and other 
vegetable crops. 

Ornamental Crops — The study of the 
principles and practices involved in the 
production of shrubs, trees, flowers, 
turf, and other plants used for orna- 
mental and esthetic purposes. (See also 
01.05 00 00 00 Ornamental HorticuU 
ture {Production, Processing, Market^ 
ing, and Services ). ) 

Farm Forestry — (For definition see 
01.07 00 00 00 Forestry {Production, 
Processing, Management, Ma rkning 
and Services ). ) 

Other Crops — Include here other crops 
emphasized in instruction which are 
not listed above. (Specify.) 

Soils — The study of the physical, chemi- 
cal, biological, and fertility properties of 
soils in r^ation to their management for 
crop production and other agricultural 
operations. 

Nutrition — ^The study of the nutrient 
and soil fertility requirements of various 
agricultural plants. (See also Major 
Aspects of the Biological Sciences, 13.02 
00 17 00 Nutrition, under NATURAL 
SCIENCES.) 

Genetics — The study of the principles 
of inheritance and their applications for 
the improvement of plants through 
breeding and selection. (See also Major 
Aspects of the Biological Sciences, 
13.02 00 14 00 Genetics, under NAT- 
URAL SCIENCES.) 

Physiology — ^The study of li.-e processes 
in plants and their implications in pro- 
duction principles and practices. (Sec also 
Major Aspects of the Biological Sciences, 
13.02 00 20 00 Physiology, under NAT- 
URAL SCIENCES.) 

Plant Pathology — The study of the 
symptoms, causes, and control (chemical 
and nonchcmical) of plant diseases. 
Entomology— The study of beneficial and 
haniiful insects and their near relatives 
such as ticks, snails, slugs, spiders, and 
mites and their impact on agricultural 
production and methods of control. (See 
also Major Aspects of the Biological 
Sciences, 13 . 02 00 12 00 Erifom o/o^', un- 
der NATURAL SCIENCES.) 

Plant Disease and Pest Control — 
The study of symptoms, causes, and con- 
trol of plant injuries and diseases caused 
by pests such as insects, diseases, nema- 
todes, snails, mites, and injurious birds, 
and the chemical, physical, biological, 
cultural, and genetic methods of control 
of the undesirable forms of plant and 
animal life. 

Insecticides — The study of substances 
or mixtures of substances that may be 
used to destroy or otherwise control 
insects and their near relatives, such 
as ticks, snails, slugs, mites, and 
spiders. 




01.01 02 08 02 

01.01 02 08 03 
01.01 02 08 04 

01.01 02 08 05 

01.01 02 08 06 

01.01 02 08 99 
01.01 02 09 00 

01.01 02 99 00 

01.01 03 00 00 
01.01 04 00 00 



01.01 04 01 00 



01.01 04 02 00 



01.01 04 03 00 



01.01 04 04 00 
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Fungicides, Bactericides, Viricides, and 
Nematocides — The study of substances 
used to destroy or inhibit pathogens, 
particularly those causing plant di- 
seases. Included for study are fungi- 
cides and nematocides which also act 
as bactericides and insecticides. 
Herbicides — ^The study of compounds 
used to destroy or inhibit the growth 
of selected plai ts. 

Rodenticides — The study of compounds 
used to destroy rodents — especially 
rats and mice — and similar small ani- 
mals. 

Nonchemical Controls — The study of 
other pest control (management of 
populations) such as biological, me- 
chanical, and cultural methods. 

Plant Genetic Resistance — The study 
and application of genetics and breed- 
ing oi plants having characteristic re- 
sistance 1^0 attack, infection, or loss 
from disease and insect pests. (See also 
01 . 01 02 04 00 Genetics, above. ) 

Other Plant Disease and Pest Control — 
Include here other sulnect matter and 
experiences emphasized in plant disease 
and pest control. (Specify. ) 
Environmental Biology — The study 
of the interaction of plant life processes 
with factors of the environment, and 
their characteristics and implications 
for managing plant production. 

Other Plant Science — Include here 
organized subject matter and experiences 
emphasized in plant science which are 
not classiflahle or listed above. (Specify.) 
Farm Mechanics— (See the category 01.03 
00 00 00 Agricuhural Mechanics , ) 

Farm Business Management— Planned 
learning activities concerned with farm re- 
source analysis, accounting, production, fi- 
nancing, resource acquisition, purchasing, 
farm inputs, performance records, con- 
tracts, marketing, and maintenance. The re- 
sults of these learning activities are applied 
to formulating decisions involved in man- 
aging a farm or ranch operation. 

Farm Accounts — Subject matter and ex- 
periences concerned with accounting as 
applied to the various enterprises in agri- 
cultural production. {See also the cate- 
gories 03.01 00 00 00 Accounting, and 
03.03 00 00 00 Bookkeeping, under BUSI- 
NESS.) 

Performance Records — Planned study 
and experiences concerned with the use of 
records in determining the efficiency of a 
production operation, e.g., yields per 
acre, pounds of milk per cow, and labor 
efficiency. 

Budgeting and Analysis — Subject mat- 
ter and learning experiences involving the 
use of quantitative input-output relation- 
ships, costs, and price expectations to 
secure optimum economic returns to the 
enterprises of the commercial agricultural 
unit or the farm as a whole. 

Manpower Utilization — The study of 
factors that contribute to efficient and 
economic use of labor resources and the 
implications of these factors for labor 
niana^ment decisions of the farm man- 
ager. Emphasis in instruction is on such 
considerations as the development of 
knowledge about and ability to work 
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01 AGRICULTURE— (Continued) 



01.01 04 05 00 



01 .01 04 06 00 



01.01 04 07 00 



01.01 04 08 00 



01.01 04 99 00 



01.01 99 00 00 



01.02 00 00 00 



01.02 01 00 00 



01.02 02 00 00 
01.02 03 00 00 
01.02 04 00 00 



01.02 99 00 00 



with agricultural manpower; employee 
selection; employer-employee relations; 
wages and working conditions; legal re- 
quirements; and conditions affecting the 
employee) e.g.) education, health, and 
language barriers. 

Purchasing and Marketing — ^T he 

study of (1) acquiring (purchasii^) input 
units such as livestock, feed, seed, 
fertilizer, machinery, and equipment, 
and (2) marketing as applied to animal 
and plant products. 

Financial and legal Management — 
The study of factors involved in the con- 
trol and application of the financial and 
legal aspects of managing a commercial 
agricultural production busine8^^ 

Farm Organizations — Subject matter 
concerned with a comprehensive study of 
current programs of the several national, 
regional, and local farmers’ organizations 
— ‘including their development and pur- 
poses. 

Government Programs — ^The stud^ of 
current government policies, regulations, 
and programs available to and having 
influence upon agricultural production 
and management, farm prices, and in- 
come of rural people. 

Other Farm Business Management — 
Include here other organized suWeet 
matter and experiences emphasized in 
farm business management which are 
not listed above. 

Other Agricultural Production— In- 
clude here other organized subject matter 
and experiences emphasized in agricultural 
production which are not listed above. 
(Specify.) 

AGRICULTURAL SUPPLIES/ 
SERVICES 

Subject matter and learning experiences 
concerned with preparing pupils for occu- 
pations involved in providing consumable 
supplies used in the production phase of 
agriculture — including processing, market- 
ing, consulting, and other services. Various 
aspects of agricultural supplies are organized 
under descriptive titles such as those which 
follow. 

Agricultural Chemicals— The study of a 
variety of chemicals, drugs, and related 

S roducts which are associated with the pro- 
uction of animal and plant products. 
Usually included for study are various types 
of chemicals used to prevent, control, or 
cure animal and plant diseases and control 
pests. 

Feeds— The study of the business of proc- 
essing and distributing feeds and feedstuffs. 

Seeds— The study of the business of pro- 
ducing, processing, and distributing seeds. 

Fertilizers (Plant Food)— The study of 
the principles concerned with the analysis, 
sale, and application of chemical elements 
known to be necessary for plant growth. 
These elements are classified as follows: pri- 
mary— N, P, K; secondary— Ca, Mg, S; and 
micronutrients— B, Cu, Fe, Mn, Mo, Zn, 
Ce. 

Other Agricultural Supplies/Services— 
Include here other organized subject matter 
and experiences emphasized in agricultural 



supplies which are not listed above. 
(Specify. ) 

01.03 00 00 00 AGRICULTURAL MECHANICS 

A combination of sul^ect matter and 
activities designed to develop abilities neces- 
sary for assisting with and/or performing 
the common and important operations or 
processes involved in the selection, oper- 
ation, mainten ince, and use of agricultural 
power, agriculiural machinery and equip- 
ment, structures and utilities, soil and water 
management, and agricultural mechanics 
shop, including kindred sales and services. 

01.03 01 00 00 Agricultural Power and Machinery— A 
combination of subject matter and experi- 
ences designed to develcm in pupils the abili- 
ties to (1) recognize ana identity the funda- 
mental principles of selection, operation, 
service, maintenance, repair, and safety in 
agricultural power — engines, electricity, and 
hydraulics, and (2) plan, install, service, 
assemble, aihust, operate, and repair farm 
machinery. (See also 16 . 01 02 02 00 Agri^ 
cultural Machinery and Equipment under 
TECHNICAL EDUCAHOI^) 

01.03 02 00 00 Agricultural Structures and Conveni- 
ences— Learning activities designed to as- 
sist pupils in developing the ability to plan, 
select materials for, and construct and 
maintain agricultural structures and con- 
veniences. ^ee also 16.01 02 03 00 Agricul- 
tural Structures and Conveniences under 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION.) 

01.03 03 00 00 Soil Management— A combination of sub- 
ject matter and practical experiences de- 
signed to develop knowledge and skills con- 
cerned with surveying and classifying soils; 
determining cropping systems and fertilizer; 
and conditioning, and cultural practices 
that will result in efficient agricultural 
production. 

01.03 04 00 00 Water Management— A combination of 
subject matter and practical experiences de- 
signed to develop knowledge and skills con- 
cerned with surveying, planning, laying out; 
constructing, using, and maintaining irri- 
gation, drainage, water conservation, runoff, 
and erosion control systems, and with main- 
taining proper soil -water-plant relation- 
ships. 

01.03 05 00 00 Agricultural Mechanics Skills— Planned 
learning experiences designed to develop 
skills, Unities, and judgments necessary to 
select, use, and maintain hand and power 
tools, arc and acetylene welders, and to 
plan and establish home farm shops. 

01.03 06 00 00 Agricultural Construction and Mainte- 
nance— A combination of subject matter 
and experiences designed to develop skills 
and abilities necessary in the planning, lay- 
out, fabrication, and maintenance of farm 
and other agricultural equipment, especially 
small custom-built devices. 

01.03 07 00 00 Agricultural Electrification— A combi- 
nation of subject matter and experiences de- 
signed to provide opportunities for pupils to 
gain knowledge ana understanding concern- 
ing making effective use of electricity and 
electrical equipment on farms, ranches, and 
other agricultural establishments. Included 
for study are the principles of electricity, 
maintenance and operation of equipment, 
and safety factors related thereto, (see also 
16.01 02 01 00 Agricultural Electrification 
Technology- under TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION.) 
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01.03 99 00 00 Other Agricultural Mechanics-^Incliide 

here other organized subject matter and ex- 
periences emphasized in agricultural me- 
chanics which are not listed above. 
(Specify.) 

01.04 00 00 00 AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

A combination of subject mailer and 
learning experiences designed to teach basic 
principles and management decisions in- 
volved ill the science and technology of 
farm products, including marketing, in- 
spection, and processing. The groups of 
products inclucie meat, Osh, poultry, and 
eggs; dair^ products; fruits and vegetables; 
cereal grains; oilseeds; cotton, tobacco, and 
wool; and others. 

01.04 01 00 00 Food Products^A combination of subject 
matter and learning experiences concerned 
with the scientific principles and operations 
involved in the preparation of agricultural 
products for sale and consumption, includ- 
ing home and institutional preparation of 
food and its nutritive value. (Included as 
16.02 03 00 Food ProcessingTechnology 
under TECHNICAL EDUCATION) 

01.04 01 01 00 Meat, Fish, Poultry, Eggs — A com- 
bination of subject matter and practical 
experiences concerned with the informa- 
tion, processes, science, and decisions 
associated with meats and meat products, 
fish, poultry, and eggs. 

01.04 01 02 00 Dairy Products — A combination of sub- 

ject matter and practical experiences con- 
cerned with the information, processes, 
science, and decisions associated with 
milk and products derived from milk, 
e.g., cream, ice cream, butter, and cheese. 
(Included as 16.02 02 00 00 Dairy Tec/i- 
nology under TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION) 



01.04 01 OS 00 



01.04 01 04 00 



01.04 01 05 00 



01.04 01 99 00 



01 ,04 02 00 00 



Fruits and Vegetables — A combina- 
tion of subject matter and practical 
experiences concerned with the informa- 
tion, processes, science, and decisions 
associated with fruit and vegetable pro- 
ducts. 

Cereal Grains — A. combination of sub- 
ject matter and practical experiences 
which are concerned with the informa- 
tion, processes, science, and decisions 
associated with cereal grains and grain 
products, e.g., wheat and flour. 

Oilseeds — ^A combination of subject 
matter and practical experiences con- 
cerned with the information, processes, 
science and decisions associated with 
oilseeds and oilseed products, e.g*« 
soybeans, cottonsefd, sunflower, and the 
oils derived from these seeds and any 
other edible oilseeds. 

Other Food Products — I nclude here 
other subject matter and practical 
experiences emphasized in food products 
which are not listed above, e.g., mush- 
rooms, nut products, beverages, sugar, 
honey, maple products, condiments, and 
derivatives from nonfood crops, e.g., cot- 
tonseed oil. (Specify.) 

Nonfood Products — A combination of 
subject matter and experiences concerned 
with the information, scientific principles, 
processes, and management decisions re- 
lated to processing and marketing func- 
tions associated with nonfood products 



01.04 02 01 00 

01.04 02 02 00 
01.04 02 03 00 

01.04 02 99 00 

01.04 99 00 00 

01.05 00 00 00 



01.05 01 00 00 



01 .05 02 00 00 



01.05 03 00 00 



01 .05 04 00 00 



01 .05 05 00 00 



01.05 06 00 00 



such as colloii, tobacco, and wool, as 
well as the industrial nonfood uses of 
grains and oilseeds. 

Cotton — Subject matter and learning 
activities concerned with assembling, gin- 
ning, baling, processing, and marketing 
the fibers and byproducts of cotton. 
Tobacco — Subject matter and learning 
experiences concerned with grading, stor- 
ing, processing, an 1 marketing tobacco. 
Wool — Subject matter and learning ex- 
periences concerned with assembling, 
sorting, grading, processing, and market- 
ing wool. 

Other Nonfood Products — Include 
here other subject matter and practical 
experiences emphasized in nonfood pro- 
ducts which are not listed above, e.g., 
furs, hemp, and gum. (Specify.) 

Other Agricultural Products*— Include 
here other organized subject matter and 
practical experiences emphasized in agricul- 
tural products which are not classifismle or 
listed above. (Specify.) 

ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 
(PRODUCTION, PROCESSING, MAR- 
KETING, AND SERVICES ) 

Organized subject matt V4. nd practical 
experiences concerned with the culture of 
plants used principally for ornamental or 
esthetic purposes. Instruction emphasizes 
knowledge and understanding important to 
establishing, maintaining, and managing 
ornamental horticulture enterprises. Sub- 
ject matter and experiences are organized 
under descriptive titles such as Aboricul- 
ture. Floriculture, Greenhouse Operation 
and Management, Turf Management, ard 
other ornamental horticulture. 
Arboriculture— Organized subject matter 
and practical experiences concerned with 
the principles ana practices involved in the 
culture and maintenance of woody plants 
used for decoration and shade purposes. 
Floriculture— Organized subject matter 
and practical experiences concerned with 
the principles ana practices involved in field 
or greenhouse production of flowers and the 
arrangement of such flowers for ornamental 
purposes. (See also 04.05 00 00 OOF/oristir 
under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 
Greenhouse Operation and Manage- 
ment-Organized subject matter and prac- 
tical experiences concerned with the prin- 
ciples and practices involved in producing 
plants under ^lass and in other artificial en- 
vironments, including greenhouse opera- 
tion, maintenance, and management. 
Landscaping— Organized subject matter 
and practical experiences concerned with 
the principles and practices involved in 
locating, planting, and maintaining turf, 

S lants, shrubs, trees, or devices ror the 
eautification of home grounds and other 
areas of human habitation and recreation. 
Nursery Operation and Management- 
Organized subject matter and practical ex- 
periences concerned with the production of 
turf, plants, shrubs and/or trees for the 
purposes of transplanting or propagating 
them, including nursery operation, main- 
tenance, and management. 

Turf Management— Organized subject 
matter and practical experiences concerned 
with the principles and practices involved in 
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01 AGRICULTURE— (Continued) 



01.05 99 00 00 



01.06 00 00 00 



01.06 01 00 00 
01.06 02 00 00 

01.06 03. 00 00 

01.06 04 00 00 

01.06 05 00 00 

01.06 06 00 00 

01.06 07 00 00 

01.06 08 00 00 
01,06 99 00 00 



establishing, managing, and maintaining 
grassed areas for ornamental and/or rt^cre- 
ational purposes. 

Other Ornamental Horticulture— In- 
clude here other organized subject matter 
and experiences emphasized in ornamental 
horticulture which are not listed above. 
(Specify.) 

AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES (CON- 
SERVATION, UTILIZATION, AND 
SERVICES) 

A combination of subject matter and 
planned learning experiences concerned 
with the principles and processes involved 
in the conservation and/or improvement of 
natural resources such as air, forests, soil, 
water, fish, plants, and wildlife for economic 
and recreation purposes. Instruction also 
emphasizes such factors as the establish- 
ment, management, and operation of forest 
lands used for recreational purposes. 
Forests— A combination of subject matter 
and experiences concerned with forests as 
living communities of plants and animals 
in which trees are the dominant species. 
Emphasis is on the multiple use of forest 
lands and resources. 

Recreation— The study of recreation as 
one of the multiple uses of land, including 
emphasis of the principles of conservation. 
Included in instruction are examples of 
recreation activities which can be estab- 
lished, maintained, and managed, such as 
fishing, picnicking, hunting, camping, and 
nature study. 

Soil— A combination of subject matter 
and practical experiences designed to pro- 
vide opportunities for gaining knowledge 
and understanding concerning the principles 
and practices involved in maintaining soil 
stability and productivity, including the 

f prevention of erosion, pollution, water 
exhaustion of plant nutrients, and 
the accumulation of toxic salts. 

Wildlife— including game farms and 
hunting areas— A study of the principles 
and practices involved in the preservation 
and/or improvement of wildlife such as 
game, fowl, and fish. 

Water— A combination of subject matter 
and practical experiences concerned with 
water conservation practices such as pre- 
vention of soil erosion, sedimentation, other 
pollution, seepage, and evaporation; flood 
control; aquatic weed control; and the de- 
velopment, conservation, and management 
of water supplies for agricultural, domestic, 
industrial, and recreational purposes. 

Air— The study of air pollution, including 
the effects of agricultural activities on pol- 
lution, and the effects of pollution on plants 
and animals. 

Fish— including farms and hatcheries 
—A combination of subject matter and ac- 
tivities concerned with the propagation, 
rearing, stocking, and management of fish in 
public and private waters. 

Range— The study of theories, principles, 
and practices involved in the preservation 
and/or improvement of natural range lands. 

Other Agricultural Resources— Include 
here other organized subject matter and ex- 
periences emphasized in agricultural re- 



01.07 00 00 00 



01.07 01 00 00 
01.07 02 00 00 



01.07 03 00 00 



01.07 04 00 00 



01.07 05 00 00 
01.07 06 00 00 



01.07 06 01 00 
01.07 06 02 00 
01.07 06 03 00 
01.07 06 99 00 



01.07 99 00 00 



01.99 00 00 00 



sources which are not listed above, including 
emerging occupational areas in this cate- 
gory. (Specify.) 

FORESTRY PRODUCTION, PROCES- 
SING, MANAGEMENT, MARKETING, 
AND SERVICES 

A combination of subject matter and ex- 
periences concerned with the multiple use 
of forest lands and resources, including 
their managemimt and protection. 
Forests— (For definition see 01.06 01 00 00 
Forests under Agricultural Resources,) 
Forest Protection— A combination of sub- 
ject matter and activities designed to pro- 
vide knowledge, understanding, and judg- 
ment concerning the behavior of enemies of 
the forest and their control. 

Logging— harvesting and transporting 
—Study, including observation and practi- 
cal experiences, concerned with the initial 
collective activities involved in harvesting 
trees as a crop and in terms of not interfer- 
ing with other desirable uses of the forest. 
Wood Utilization— Organized subject 
matter and practical activities concerned 
with the man^ wood products of the forest. 
Emphasis in instruction is on the study of 
production, selection, grading, and market- 
ing of forest raw material (w'ood ) for 
multiple uses in conversion to consumer 
goods, e.g., paper, plyw'ood, wallboard, 
plastics, and preservative-treated wood 
products. 

Recreation— (For definition see 01.06 02 
00 00 Recreation under Agricultural Re- 
sources. ) 

Special Products— Organized subject 
matter concerned with the production and 
marketing of fecial products, e.g., maple 
syrup, nuts, Christmas trees, and other 
products. Consideration is given to the great 
variety of products utilized in their natural 
states ana /or manufactured from such 
products. The following are representative 
of special products. 

Christmas Trees 
Maple Syrup 
Nuts 

Other Special Products — Include here 
other special products emphasized in in- 
struction which are not listed above. 
(Specify. ) 

Other Forestry— Include here other orga- 
nized subject matter and activities empha- 
sized in forestry which ase not listed above. 
(Specify.) 

OTHER AGRICULTURE 
Include here other organized subject 
matter and experiences emphasized in agri- 
culture which are not listed or classifiable 
in one of the above categories. (Specify.) 



ART 

02.00 00 00 00 

Art is comprised of the organized body of subject 
matter or related courses involving primarily visual, 
tactile, and kinesthetic expression. Included in in- 
struction are the two-dimensional forms such as 
drawing, painting, or printmaking; the three-dimen- 
sional forms such as sculpture or pottery; other 
spatial concepts such as architecture and design 
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02— ART— (Continued ) 

for the Mrforming arts; and the history and theory 
of art. Emphasis is placed upon the esthetic and 
creative factors of visual forms. 

The Ad Hoc Committee for Art applied the 
following rationale to the selection of substantive 
content for placement in the Art subject-matter 
area: (1) the content was determined by consensus 
of the committee to be appropriate to art in terms 
of origin and meaning; (2) subject-matter items 
could be defined in brief form using only salient 
descriptive elements; and (3) the various aspects of 
organized subject matter classified under Art were 
identifiable by titles which the ad hoc committee 
considered to be most commonly used in current 
pr'^ctice. 

Upportunities are frequently provided outside of 
regular classtime for pupils to pursue the develop- 
ment of interests, skills, and knowledge in selected 
aspects of art as an extension of their classwork. 
These activities, when approved by appropriate 
school authorities and directed or supervised by 
qualified adults, are referred to as cocurriadar ac~ 
tivities. They may be designed for the participation 
of pupils as individuals or in groups. A variety of 
such activities is identified and classined categorically 
under 20.00 00 00 00 Cocurricular Activities in 
chapter 5 beginning on page 146; and they are dis- 
cussed more fully in this chapter beginning on page 
242. 

Many items of information in chapters 3 and 4 
are supportive to pupils, instructional staff, and 
subject matter in the instructional program. For 
examples see the items classified in the X 07 00. 
Series — Evaluation and Curriculum Improvement 
on pages 71-78, and the items classified in the X 32 00. 
Series — School Services Supporting Instruction on 
pages 90-96. Graphic illustrations of these relation- 
ships are shown in table 7 on page 11 and in figure 
2 on page 13. 

Indude d in this subject-matter area are the items 
of information which identify various subjects in 
the art areas. 

02.01 00 00 00 ART HISTORY AND THEORY 

The study of the visual arts from a 
conceptual point of view including its 
history, its relation to social and psycho- 
logical conditions, to philosophic positions, 
and to other humanistic disciplines. Art 
concepts are treated under a variety of 
descriptive titles such as Art History, Art 
Theory, Humanities, and other art history 
and theory. 

02.01 01 00 00 Art History-^The study of the history and 
evolution of art forms and symbols and 
their relationship to other historical data, 
usually presented in chronological or 
cultural order. Specific periods of art, 
including contemporary, may be isolated 
in specialized courses. The focus might be 
on sensitivity to the inherent esthetic 
merits of a work of art as well as its histor- 
ical significance. 

02.01 02 00 00 Art Theory — The study of those aspects of 
philoscmhy, psychology, sorjlogy, and 
other disciplines which relate to art topics. 



o 




Est^iCtics, criticism, creativity, perc^tion, 
cu tural anthropology, and other relevant 
so< ial or behavioral studies may be included. 
This subject matter also applies to the 
professional education of art teachers and 
professional museum personnel. 

02.01 03 00 00 Humanities— The study of selected as- 
pecis of art presented in relation to visual 
and performing arts, literature, and philoso- 

§ hy in their social ai d historical concepts. 

ometimes aspects ol the various subject- 
matter areas are taught separately but re- 
la tedly; in other instances, these aspects of 
subject matter are fused or integrated with 
selected content from art forming the core. 
(See also 05.03 69 00 00 Humanities under 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS, 06.03 00 
00 00 Humanities under FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES, 12.06 00 00 00 Humanities 
under MUSIC, and 15.09 00 00 00 Hu- 
manities under SOCIAL SCIENCES/ 
SOCIAL STUDIES.) 

02.01 99 00 00 Other Art History and Theory — Include 
here other organized subject matter em- 
phasized in art history and theory which 
IB not listed above. (Specify. ) 



02.02 00 00 00 ART STUDIO 

A space designed to provide learning 
situations involving parti npation bv pupils 
in the visual arts, emphasizing their ex- 
pressive and creative aspects and the 
development of necessary related skills and 
understanding. Esthetic merit, rather than 
technical virtuosity, receives primary em- 
phasis. deport uni ties for studio experiences 
are proviaed under descriptive titles such 
as Basic Desi^, Commercial Design, 
En^^ironmental Design, Crafts, Drawing, 
Painting, Photography, Print making. 
Sculpture, and other art studio. 

02 . 02 01 00 00 Basic Design— A study of the relationships 
of two- and three-dimensional visual forms, 
somewhat comparable to the study of the 
structure of verbal language. The elements 
and principles affecting visual expression 
are central. Design is treated under a 
variety of descriptive course titles. 

02.02 01 01 00 Two-dimensional Design — ^The study 
of the relationships of line, shape, color, 
movement, and other visual elements 
when applied to a plane. 

02.02 01 02 00 Three-dimensional Design — The study 

of the structural relationships of form, 
texture, space, movement, light modula- 
tion, and other visual elements as they 
ajpply to three-dimensional configura- 
tiions. 



02.02 02 00 00 



02.02 02 01 00 



02,02 02 02 00 



Commercial Design— Studies directed to- 
ward ^ecifie applications of design princi- 
ples. Commeric^ design is organized and 
treated under a variety of titles such as 
Advertising and Graphic Design, Design 
for the Performing Arts, Faslnon Design, 
Technical and Medical Illustration, and 
other commercial design. (Included as 
04.00 00 51 00 Commercial Design under 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION) 
Advertising and Graphic Design — ^T he 
development of skills necessary in the 
preparation of visual material suitable 
lor quantity reproduction. Lettering, 
tyTOgraphy, layout, and illustration are 
induaed. Negotiation, bidding, and cost 
estimating may also be taught. 

Design for the performing Arts — ^ 7he 
study of design and production of sets. 
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02 ART— (Continued ) 



costumes, props, and other accoutennents 
of the performing arts. Work with 
tlieatricalproductions is essential. 

02.02 02 03 00 F^tsiiiON Design — The study and devel- 

opment of skills and processes involved 
in the design of apparel. Textile and 
clothing industries may be taught. 



02 . 02 02 04 00 Technical and Medical Illustration 
— ^The development and use of skills and 
processes involved in creating illustra- 
tions relating to industrial, scientific, or 
medical subjects. Study in science, 
industrial technology, and/or associated 
medical areas is frequently included in 
the development of knowledge and skills 
necessitating advanced study. 



02.02 02 99 00 Other Commercial Design — ^Include 
here other organized subject matter and 
experiences emphasized in ccmmercial 
design which are not listed above. 
(Specify.) 

02.02 03 00 00 Environmental Design— ^The develop- 
ment of environmental sensitivity and the 
application of principles of spatial and 
structural design to the problems of creating 
structural elements and to products that 
mac creates to adapt, alter, and control his 
surroundings. 

02.02 03 01 00 Architectural Design — The study of 
organization and enclosure of space for 
functional and esthetic purposes. The 
relationships of color, texture, volume, 
^ace, shape, and site are emphasized. 
Specialized sequences and related studies 
in engineering and technology are 
essential. 



02.02 03 02 00 



02.02 03 03 00 



02.02 03 04 00 



02 .02 03 03 00 



02.02 03 99 00 



02.02 04 00 00 



Industrial and Product Design — ^T he 
study of^ with central emphasis ou, the 
integration of esthetic quality with 
industrial technology. The nature of 
materials and industrial processes, the 
functional characteristics of the product, 
consumer psychology, and rudimentary 
engineering skills are i icluded in plan- 
ning and d^ign. 

Interior Design— The planning of 
color, form: space, and textural elements 
for interiors, emphasizing esthetic con- 
sideration. The selection and relationship 
of furniture, furnishings, communica- 
tions, traffic, and utilities are also in- 
cluded. The close relationsh^ to the 
architecture and landscape is implicit. 
Landscape Architecture — ^The appli- 
cation of design principles to the func- 
tional and esthetic problems of altering, 
adapting, and controlling the external 
environment. Supporting studies in re- 
lated areas are necessary, e.g., horti- 
culture, civil engineering, finance, 
sociology, and social psychology. 

Urban Planning — Study involving the 
planning and design of cities and towns, 
or portions thereof^ emphasizing the 
integration of functional and esthetic 
aspects of the urban environment. 

Other Environmental Design — In- 
clude here other organized subject matter 
and experiences emphasized in environ- 
mental design which are not listed above. 
(Specify.) 

Crafts— Activities for pupils whfch are 
planned to emphasize the conception and 
production of ^'objects designed for use,” 
Design quality and esthetic and creative 



factors are emphasized. Consideration of 
function and technique, while important, is 
subordinated to these activities. Craft 
activities are designed under a variety of 
descriptive titles such as Metalwork and 
Jewelry, Pottery and Ceramics, Textiles, 
and other crafts. 

02.02 04 01 00 Metalwork and Jewelry — Study and 
activities which involve the techniques of 
metalwork and jewelry such as brazing, 
soldering, forging, casting, finishing, 
and other techniques. 

02.02 04 02 00 Pottery and Ceramics — Study and ac- 
tivities concerned with the forming, 
firing, glazing, and other finishing, 
processes of ceramic ware. Clay composi- 
tion and glaze chemistry may be taught. 

02.02 04 03 00 Textiles— Activities in which the cen- 

tral concern is weaving, printing, and 
creating new forms in fiber and other 
materi^. The utilization of the product 
is not normally an important element. 
02.02 04 99 00 Other Crafts — Include here other crafts 

which are emphasized for study, e.g., 
wood, leather, enameled metal, glass, and 
other materials. (Specify. ) 

02 . 02 05 00 00 Drawing— The process of producing work 
in a V ariety of wet or dry media including, 
among oth^s, pencil, pen or brush and ink, 
crayon, chalk, or mixed media, usually 
nonchroma tic. Drawing experiences may 
emphasize a particular medium or special- 
ized subject matter. 

02 . 02 06 00 00 Painting— The process of producing work 
in a variety of media such as oils, water 
color, tempera, casein, synthetics, and 
mixed media. Painting experiences may 
emphasize a particular medium or special- 
ized subject matter. 

02 . 02 07 00 00 Photography and Related Media— The 
process of producing work in photographic 
and related media emphasizing, in addition 
to technical aspects, the artistic elements 
which distinguish this work from similar 
offerings in journalism, science, or voca- 
tional education. Specialized studies may 
be offered in still or motion pictures, 
television, and other electronic equipment. 

02.02 08 00 00 Printmaking— The process of printmak- 
ing, including intaglio, relief, planographic, 
and stencil operations. Etching, engraving, 
lithography, wood and linoleum cuts, silk 
screen, calligraphy, and allied techniques 
are included in this category. These ac- 
tivities do not include industrial printing. 

02.02 09 00 00 Sculpture— The conception and creation 
of expressive forms by means of modeling, 
forming, carving, and constructing. Media 
may include clay, wood, stone, metal, wax, 
plaster, synthetics, found objects, and 
others. 

02.02 99 00 00 Other Art Studio— Include here other 
techniques or media emphasized in art 
studio which are not listed above. (Specify. ) 
02.99 00 00 00 OTHER ART 

Include here other organized subject 
matter and experiences emphasized in art 
which are not listed or classifiable under one 
of the major categories listed above, 
including emerging art concepts. (Specify.) 

BUSINESS 
03.00 00 00 00 

Business includes the body of related subject 
matter, or related courses, and planned learning 
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03 BUSINESS— (Continued) 

experiences which are designed to develop in pupils 
the attitudes, knowledge, skills, and understanding 
concerned with business principles and practices 
having applications for personal use and/or ac- 
tivities in tne business world. Business also includes 
a wide variety of aspects of general education,e.g.. 
subject matter from other subject areas such as Eng- 
lish (lanraage arts), social sciences/social studies, 
and mathematics. 

The Ad hoc Committee for Business applied the 
following criteria to the selection of substantive 
content for placement in the Business subject-matter 
area: (1) the content was determined by consensus 
of the committee to be unique to business historically 
and in origin; (2) subject-matter items could be 
defined in brief form using only salient descriptive 
elements; and (3) the various aspects of organized 
subject matter classified under Business were identi- 
fiable by titles which were considered to be most 
commonly used in current practice. 

Opportunities are frequently provided both during 
and outside regular classtime for pupils to develop 
interests, skills, and knowledge in selected aspects 
of business as an integral part of the instructional 
program. As an example, the Future Business 
Leaders of America provides additional opportuni- 
ties to develop leadership, other qualities, and an 
understanding of the world of work in business. Such 
organized activities, under appropriate s^ervision, 
are referred to as cocurricular activities. They may 
be designed for participation of pupils as individuals 
or in groups, and are an integral part of classwork. 
A variety of activities is identified under 20.00 00 00 
00 Cocurricular Activities in chapter 5 beginning on 
page 146; and they are described more fully in this 
chapter beginning on page 242. As an illustration, the 
Future Business Leaders of America is identified for 
reporting purposes and further descriiied under Co- 
curricular Activities as Item 20.01 10 00 00. 

Many items of information in chapters 3 and 4 are 
supportive to pupils, instructional staff, and sub- 
ject matter in the instructional program. For ex- 
amples see the items classified in the X 07 00. 
Series — Evaluation and Curriculum Improvement 
on pages 71-78, and the items classified in the 
X 32 00. Series — School Services Supporting In- 
struction on pages 90-96. Graphic illustrations of 
these relationships are shown in table 7 on page 11 
and in figure 2 aa page 13. 

Included under this heading are the items of in- 
formation which identify various subjects in business. 

03.01 00 00 00 ACCOUNTING 

Organized Rubject matter and learning 
activities which are designed to provide 
opportunities forpupilB to develop knowl- 
edge, understanding, and skills concerned 
with the principles and theory of account- 
ing, and accounting practices. Different 
aspects of accounting are organized for 
instruction under various descriptive titles, 
such as Accounting Principles, Accounting 
Systems, Advanced Accounting, Cost Ac- 
counting, Data Processing Accounting, 
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Governmental and Institution Accounting, 
Income Tax Accounting, Intermediate 
Accounting, Payroll Accounting, Secretarial 
Accounting, and other accounting. (In- 
cluded as 04.00 00 85 00 Accounting under 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION) (See 
also the category 14.01 00 00 00 Accounting 
and Computing Occupations and 14.08 00 00 
00 Supervisory and Administrative Manage^ 
went Occupations under OFFICE OC- 
CUPATIONS.) 

03.01 01 00 00 Accounting Principles— Subject matter 
and learning experiences which are designed 
to introduce pupils to the general principles 
of accounting. Usually included for study 
are theory and practice of accounting and 
their application to, for example, proprietor- 
ships, partnerships, and corporations; prob- 
lems in recording transactions; payroll and 
tax transaction procedures; procedures in 
depreciation and accrual accounting; and 
preparation and analysis of financial 
statements. (Sec also the category 14.01 00 
00 00 Accounting and ComputingOccupations 
under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.01 02 00 00 Accounting Systems— An organization of 
subject matter and learning experiences 
designed to prepare pupils to analyze 
accounting systems and procedures and to 
devise and recommend improvements for 
existing systems. Usually included is the 
study of automatic data processing and its 
application to the accounting system. (Sec 
also the categories 14.01 00 00 00 Ac~ 
counting and Computing Occupations and 

14.02 00 00 00 Business Data Processing 
Systems Occupations under OFFICE OC- 

cupationA) 

03.01 03 00 00 Advanced Accounting— An organization 
of subject matter and learning activities 
concerned with the refinement and expan- 
sion of accounting theory and procedures 
with emphasis being placed on a variety of 
special problems dealing with such con- 
siderations as partnerships, proprietorships, 
and c^irporations, and installments, con- 
signments, budgeting, depreciation and 
depletion, governmental accounting, con- 
solidated statements, taxes, liquidation, 
receiverships, and actuarial science. (See 
also the categories 14.01 00 00 00 Account- 
ing and ComputingOccupations and 14.08 00 
00 00 Supervisory and Administrative 
Management Occupations under OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.01 04 00 00 Auditing— Tlie study of the concepts, 
objectives, and ethics applicable to auditing 
(the examination of accounts), including 
audit plans, internal control, sampling, and 
specific auditing procedures concerned 
with such items as cash, investments, 
receivables, inventories, plant, equipment, 
expenses, and writing an audit report. (See 
also the categories 14.01 00 00 00 Account- 
ing and Computing Occupations and 14.08 
00 00 00 Supervisory and Administrative 
Management Occupations under OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS.) 

03 .01 05 00 00 Cost Accounting— The study of proce- 
dures and practices involved in accounting 
for materials, labor, overhead, and burden 
under job-order, including various systems 
of cost accounting, accounting related to 
sales, and accounting as a managerial tool 
of control. (See also the categories 14.01 00 
00 00 Accounting and Computing Occupa- 
tions^ 14.02 00 CiO 00 Business Data Proc- 
essing Systems Occupations, and 14.08 00 00 
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03 BUSINESS— (Continued) 

00 Supervisory and Administrative Manage^ 
mentOccupations under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS. ) 

03.01 06 00 00 C.P.A. Review— -The study of accounting 
itandards, concepts, and principles, and 
their applications in practice. Special 
attention is given to the AlCPA examina- 
tions. 

03.01 07 00 00 Data Processing Accounting^Suhject 
matter and learning activities which involve 
the use of modern data processing pro- 
cedures and equipment in financial ac- 
tivities, with special emphasis being placed 
on systems, including the use of punchcard 
equipment, common-language devices, ac- 
counting machines, and computers. In 
practice, special applications are made to 
inventory control, payroll procedures, cus- 
tomer accounts, billing procedures, and 
storage and retrieval of information. (See 
also the categories 14.01 00 00 00 Account- 
ing and Computing Occupations and 14.02 
00 00 00 Business Data Processing ^sterns 
Occupations under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) 

03.01 08 00 00 Governmental and Institutional Ac- 
counting— The study accounting proce- 

dures and principles as applied to ^nd ac- 
counting for governmental units, account- 
ing for nonprofit institutions, and budget 
control in tnese institutions. (See also the 
catfigories 14.01 00 00 00 Accounting and 
Computing Occupations and 14.08 00 00 00 
Supervisory and Administrative Manage- 
ment Occupations under OFFICE OC- 
CUPATIONS.) 

03.01 09 00 00 Indermrdiate Accounting— Usually, an 
organization of subject matter and learning 
experiences which are designed to provide 
(1 ) a systematic review of fundamental 
accounting processes, and (2) applications 
of accounting principles to major account- 
ing problems such as assets, liabilities, 
working capital, the balance sheet, the 
income statement, the analysis of state- 
ments, and stockholders’ equity. (See also 
the category 14.01 00 00 00 Accounting and 
Computing Occupations under OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.01 10 00 00 Managerial Accounting— The study of 
accounting analysis information and tech- 
niques which are utilized hy management 
in its decisionmaking responsibilities and 
activities. (See also the category 14.08 00 
00 00 Supervisory and Administrative 
Management Occupations under OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.01 11 00 00 Payroll Accounting— A combination of 
subject matter and learning activities which 
apply to payroll accounting procedures and 
control, including the study of Federal and 
State laws and their interpretations and the 
preparation of reports required hy govern- 
mental agencies. In practice, payroll ac- 
counting is frequently a part of bookkeep- 
ing or ofRce practice courses, and includes 
recording wages, computing payrolls and 
payroll deductions, and recording payroll 
entries. (See also the category 14.01 00 00 
00 Accounting and computing Occupations 
under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS. ) 

03.01 12 00 00 Secretarial Accounting,— ‘A study of ac- 
counting and hookkeeping fundamentals de- 
signed primarily for stenographers and 
secretaries. Included for study are various 
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accounting/hookkeeping activities, i.e., 
single-and douhle-entry bookkeeping, pay- 
roll procedures, petty cash, records for 
merchandising, records for various pro- 
fessional services, income statements, taxes, 
and other financial reports. (See also 
14.08 01 00 00 Administrative Assistants 
under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

Tax Accounting— The study of account- 
ing principles, procedures, and regulations 
applicahle to t.ie maintenan :e of records 
and the preparation and filing of income tax 
returns for individuals, partnerships, cor- 
porations, and other types of organizations, 
sometimes Stajte and local tax laws and 
procedures are included in addition to the 
study and interpretation of Federal income 
tax legislation. (See also the category 
14.01 00 00 00 Accounting and Computing 
Occupations under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) 

Other Accounting— Include here other or- 
ganized subject matter and activities em- 
phasized in accounting which are not 
classified above. (Specify.) 

ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMO- 
TION 

(F)r definition see 04.00 00 44 00 
Adf'- tising and Sales Promotion under 
DISTRIRUTIVF EDUCATION.) 
Advertising Principles— (For definition 
see 04.00 00 45 00 Advertising Principles un- 
der DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 
Advertising Copywriting— (For defini- 
tion see 04.00 00 47 OO Advertising Copy- 
writing under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
TIO!^) 

Advertising Media and Campaigns— 
(For definition see 04.00 00 46 00 Advertising 
Campaigns and 04.00 00 49 00 Advertising 
Media under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
TION.) 

Direct-Mail Advertising- (For definition 
see 04.00 00 52 00 Direct-Mail Advertising 
under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 
Other Advertising and Sales Promotion 
—Include here other organized subject mat- 
ter and activities emphasized in advertising 
and sales promotion which are not classified 
under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION. 
(Specify. ) 

BOOKKEEPING 

The study of the fundamental principles 
involved in the preparation and mainte- 
nance of financial records concerned with 
business management and operations. Em- 

g basis is placed on various records such as 
udgets, payrolls, and financial statements. 
In practice, pupils usually are provided 
opportunities to gain limited experience 
in the use of selected office machines. Sub- 
ject matter and activities in hookkeeping 
are treated under various descriptive 
titles such as Bookkeeping, First Course; 
Bookkeeping, Second Course; Bookkeeping, 
Third Course; Bookkeeping, Fourth Course; 
Machine Bookkeeping; Payroll Record 
Keeping; Record Keeping; and other 
hookkeeping. 

Bookkeeping, First Course— A combina- 
tion of subject matter and learning experi- 
ences concerned with the elementary prin- 
ciples of hookkeeping, including some the- 
ory of accounting. In practice, various book- 
keeping situations are emphasized in 
instruction, e.g., single-and double-entry 
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bookkeeping; methods and principles of 
recording business transactions; the pre- 
paration of various documents iisea in 
recording income, expenses, acquisition of 
assets, incurrance of liabilities, and changes 
in equity; and the preparation and some 
interpretation of financial statements. (See 
also 14.01 02 00 00 Bookkeepers under 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.03 02 00 00 Bookkeeping, Second Course— Includes 
repeating the cycle of the first course, ex- 
panding the subject matter and enlarging 
the degree of difficulty. In addition, the 
pupils are introduced to the simplest forms 
of partnership and corporation accounting. 
Actual books, based on simulated compa- 
nies, transactions, and situations, are used 
in the learning process. (See also 14.01 02 
00 00 Bookk-eepers under OFFICE OC- 
CUPATIONS. ) 

03.03 03 00 00 Bookkeeping, Third Course— Organized 
learning experiences which provide for 
more extensive treatment of the activities 
carried on in the first two courses or cycles. 
New elements on control accounting, 
subsidiary ledger work, and inventory 
accounting are usually introduced. (See 
also 14.01 02 00 00 Bookkeepers under 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.03 04 00 00 Bookkeeping, Fourth Course— Usually, 
the terminal course in bookkeeping. In prac- 
tice, provision is frequently made fur repeat- 
ing the cycles of the first three courses. More 
comprehensive treatment of specialized 
types of records, introduction to cost 
accounting systems, and often relationships 
simulated activities in data processing 
affecting bookkeeping are introduced. In- 
creased emphasis is also placed on financial 
control through bookkeeping and report 
construction, (see also 14.01 02 00 00 Book^ 
keeping under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.03 05 00 00 Machine Bookkeeping— An organization 
of subject matter and directed activities, 
often designed as a unit in a bookkeeping or 
an accounting course, to provide opportuni- 
ties for pupils to gain experience in the use of 
bookkeeping machines, usually posting 
accounts receivable and other control 
account data. (Sec also 14.01 04 00 00 
Machine Opi^ratorsi Billings Bookkeeping, 
and Computing under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) 

03.03 06 00 00 Payroll Record Keeping— A combination 
of subject matter and practice activities 
which are concerned with (1) the study 
of Federal and State laws that affect pay- 
roll, (2) the study of basic payroll forms 
and records and their uses, (3) practice 
in calculating hours worked by employees, 
overtime, gross and net pay, and deduc- 
tions, and (4) practice in preparing rec- 
ords and the required government reports 
from the records. (See also the category 
14.01 00 00 00 Accounting and Computing 
Oc.cutmtions under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) 

03.03 07 00 00 Record Keeping— Siibjerit matter and 
learning experiences that deal with financial 
records less technical than those provided in 
the first and second courses in bookkeeping 
and which are frequently considered to be 
on a clerical level. Emphasis is placed on 
simple, commonly used financial records 
which often arc concerned with personal. 



family, club, and small business needs. 
Sometimes the subject matter and ex- 
periences serve as a background for en- 
rollees in the first and second courses in 
bookkeeping as well as a substitute for 
bookkeeping for those not desiring or not 
qualified to take technical bookkeeping 
courses. 

03.03 99 00 00 Other Bookkeeping— Include here other 

organized subject matter and a ;tivities 
emphasized in bookkeeping which arc not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

03.04 00 00 00 BUDGET CONTROL 

The study of the budgetary process in 
business, e.g., planning for profitable 
operations, including systems of cost and 
profit analysis. The primary emphasis is 
on planning which will expedite the achieve- 
ment of specific bud get -control objectives 
(See also the category 14.08 00 00 00 
Supervisory and Administrative Management 
Occupations, under OFPTCE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) 

03.05 00 00 00 BUSINESS ARITHMETIC OR MATH- 

EMATICS 

(For definition see 11.05 01 00 00 Zlusi- 
ness Arithmetic under MATHEMATICS.) 

03.06 00 00 00 BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 

The study of oral and written English 
as they apply to business. The emphasis is 
on the type of correct and proper English 
needed by the secretary, stenographer, an 
clerk, and includes correctness and clarity 
in style and vocabulary in business cor- 
respondence, memorandums, formal and 
informal reports, and writing minutes. 
(See also 04.00 00 88 00 Communications 
for Distribution under DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION.) (See also the categories 
14.04 00 00 00 Information Communica- 
tion Occupations, 14.07 00 00 00 Steno- 
graphic, Secretarial, and Related Occupa- 
tions, 14.08 00 00 00 Supervisory and Ad- 
ministrative Management Occupations, and 
14.09 00 00 00 Typing and Related Occupa- 
tions under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.06 01 00 00 Business Cor/eepondence— Organized 

subject matter and activities which are de- 
signed to emphasize the writing of business 
letters, reports, and mcinorandiims. In 
practice, subject matter and activities 
frequently include emphasis on both oral 
ana written English which are used in 
business. 

03.06 02 00 00 Report Writing — Learning experiences 
concerned with the process of investigating 
and presenting business problems and their 
solutions, usually iucliidiiig the study of 
methods of collecting, organizing, ami 
interpreting data, with emphasis upon 
the elements involved in writing the 
final report. (Included as 04.00 00 97 00 
Report ft'riting under DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION) (See also 14.04 02 00 00 
Correspondence Clerks iimlcr OFFICE OC- 
CUPATIONS.) 

03.06 03 00 00 Spelling and Vocabulary Building— The 
study of words, their definitions, pronuncia- 
tion, and applications. The activities 
normally include taking stock of words one 
knows, and learning to spell new words. 
The subject matter includes words for 
general vocabulary and words for the 
specialized business vocabulary. 

03.06 99 00 00 Other Business Communications— In- 
clude here other organized subject matter 
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and activitibs em^diasizcd in niisiiicss com* 
iniinica lions which arc not limned above. 

pccify.) 

03.07 00 00 00 BUSINESS ETHICS 

The study of morality and its background 
as a factor deteriniiiing personal conduct 
ami the consideration of personal and social 
problems from an ethical point of view. 
Usually included is the study of society and 
its infliKnice on policies involved in manage- 
ment, and enstoincr, employer, compclilor, 
and goveniincntal relationships. (This 
subject matter is also emphasized in 
various categories under 14.00 00 00 00 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.08 00 00 00 BUSINESS FINANCE 

An organization of subject mailer de- 
signed to provide opportunities for pupils to 
gain knowledge and imderslanding of the 
principles of financial management and 
control as applied to business formation, 
expansion, reorganization, and liquidation. 
(See also the categories 14.01 00 00 00 
Accounting and Computing Occupations and 

14.08 00 00 00 Supervisory and Adminis- 
trative Management Occupations under OF- 
FICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.09 00 00 00 BUSINESS L\W 

The study ot the print ^ .os of law as they 
relate to business transactions and to the 
individual and his job responsibilities — 
the rights of individuals and businesses 
and other individuals and businesses with 
whom they deal. Usually, emphases arc 
placed on considerations such as eon tracts, 
insurance, loans, sales, negotiable iiisl.rn- 
inents, partnerships, corporations, princi- 
pal and agent, and property. (Included as 

04.10 03 00 00 Business Law under DIS- 
TRIBUTIVE EDUCATION) (See also 
the categories 14.01 00 00 00 Accounting 
and Computing Occupations^ 14.05 00 00 00 
Materials Support Occupations: transportings 
Storings ond recordings and 14.08 00 00 00 
Supervisory and Administrativt* Manage- 
ment Occupations iiiidcr OFFICE OC- 
CUPATIONS.) 

03.10 00 00 00 BUSINESS MACHINES 

A combination of subject mailer and 
guided experiences concerned with de- 
veloping ill pupils the knowledge, under- 
standing, and varying degrees of skills 
related to a variety of machines nsefi in 
business ofticcs. (See also 14.01 04 00 00 
Machine Operators: Billings Bookk(H‘pings 
and Computings and the category 14.03 ()() 
00 00 Filings Office Macliiness and (General 
Office Clerical Occupations under OFFICE 
(iCCUPATIONS. ) (See also tq>ccializcd 
subject listings in the BUSINESS subject- 
matter area. ) 

03.10 01 00 00 Business Machines, First Course— In- 
struction and practice activities which arc 
designed to provide pupils with an intro- 
duction to computing machines and op- 
portunities to build acqiiaintanceship-lcvcl 
skills on adding machines (ten-key and full- 
key) and on calculating machines (key- 
driven, rotary, and |>rinting). (Sec also 
14.01 04 00 00 Machine Operators: Billings 
Bookkeepings and Computing under OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.10 02 00 00 Business Machines, Second Course?— An 
extension of the learning and practice ac- 



tivities carried on in Business Machines, 
First Course with emphasis on developing 
job skills on com|)iiiing machines— adding 
machines am! calciiU tors— and specific a|>- 
plications to business duciiineiils and pro- 
cedures. (Sec also 14.01 04 00 00 Macnine 
Operators: Billings Bookkeepings and Com- 
puting under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.10 03 00 00 Calculating and Listing Machines— 
(For definition see 14.01 04 00 00 Machine 
Operations: Billings Bookkeepings and Com- 
puting under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.10 04 00 00 Duplicating Machines — Siibiect matter 
and practice activities, frequently organized 
as a unit in office practice, (Icsigned to 
provide skills development in the use of 
various types of reproducing machines, c.g., 
spirit, stencil, and photocopy duplicating 
machines. (Sec also 14.03 01 00 00 00 
Duplicating Machine Operators under OF- 
FICE OCCUPATIO?;S.) 

03.10 99 00 00 Other Business Machines and Appli- 

ances— Include here other subject matter 
and activities emphasized in business ma- 
chines and appl’ances which are not listed 
above. (Specify.) 

03.11 00 00 00 BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 

The study of siiperior-siibordiiialc be- 
havior interactions and the infliiencc of 
group attitudes as they relate to the specific 
work environments. Subject mailer usually 
includes interpersonal relationships between 
peers and superiors, personality acknowl- 
edgment, reqiiircmenls for inoralc, personal 
cfliciency, and leadership by example. (Sec 
also 04.10 12 00 00 Human Relations 
under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 
(See also I he category 14.06 00 00 00 
Personnels Trainings and Related Occupa- 
tions under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.12 00 00 00 BUSINESS STATISTICS 

The study of the elementary aspects of 
statistics and their applications to business, 
c.g., tables, charts, ratios, percentages, 
averages, statistical data, realities, disper- 
sion, skewness, lime scries, trends, indexes, 
forecasting, and correlations. (See also the 
categories 14.01 00 00 00 Accounting and 
Computing OccupationSs 14.02 00 00 00 
Rusiness Data Pnx^essing Sysumis Occupa- 
tionss 14.05 00 00 00 Materials Support 
Occupations: transportings storings and n*- 
cordings and 14.08 00 00 00 Sujwrvisory and 
Administrative Management Occupations 
under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.13 00 00 00 OFFICE WORK EXPERIENCE 

Planned cdncational activities designed 
to permit application, in a reali.slic situa- 
tion, of background and skill knowledge 
previously learned through: cooperative 

programs with an approved icacher- 
C(K>rdinalor in the business community; 
directed experience programs providing 
systematic supervision of the pupil learning 
situation in or out of school; or simiilalcd 
programs providing realistic classroom 
work cxpenciicc directed by a qualified 
teacher. 

03.14 00 00 00 CLERICAL PRACTICE 

Learning situations involving laboratory 
and discussion ex|)criences which arc de- 
signed to provide op|)ortiiiiities for pupils, 
not interested in or not ptirsiiing secretarial 
or hookkcc|>ing knowledge and skills, to 
develop knowledge and skills in clerical 
operations. ICmpbasis is on various ac- 
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03 BUSINESS— (Continued) 

tivilieH, c.g., filing, record keeping, soine- 
liincs advanced typing, telephone and 
telegraph usage, inailroom activities, ship- 
ping procedures, personality development, 
machine operation, and job-application 
]irocedures. (See also the category 14.03 00 
00 00 Filing, Office Machines, and General 
Office Clerical Occupations under OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.15 00 00 00 CONSUMER EDUCATION 

(For definition see 15.05 00 00 00 Con- 
sumer lulueation under SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES. ) 

03.16 00 00 00 CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 

(For definition see 04.00 00 28 00 
Credit and Collections under DISTRIHU- 
TIVE EDUCATION.) 

03.17 00 00 00 DATA PROCESSING AND COMPUTER 

OPERATION 

Learning activities concerned uitii sur- 
veying and studying the rapidly growing 
need for and uses of electronic data proc- 
essing systems in the business office, and the 
implications for management, including the 
analysis and study of concepts of computer 
operations. (See also the category 14.02 00 
00 00 Husiness Data Processing ^sterns 
Occupations under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) 

03.17 01 00 00 Introduction to Data Processing— In- 
struction which is designed to provide op- 
portunities for pupils to become acquainted 
with developments in data processing— con- 
cepts, procedures, understanding, and proc- 
essing, electro-mechanical or electronic 
machines. Usually, various methods such 
as manual, machine, punched-card, and 
electronic are studied. Simple applications 
are made to payrolls, inventory, customer 
records, and oilling. This is sometimes a 
separate course when equipment is avail- 
able, or it is often a part of an office prac- 
tice or bookkeeping course when equipment 
is not available. (See also the category 14.02 
00 00 00 Business Data Processing ^sUmis 
Occupations under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) 

03 . 17 02 00 00 Data Processing Systems— The study of 
data systems and procedures such as the 
analysis, design, and control of manage- 
ment information and data communications 
systems. Other aspects of data processing 
systems frequently emphasized are; (1) the 
economics of manual, electromechanical, 
and electronic data processing; (2) the ad- 
vantages and limitations of computers, 
communication, and information retrieval 
systems as tools for management control; 

(3) feasibility study techniques, evaluation 
equipment, and conversion techniques; and 

(4) installation, organization, and operation 
of a computer facility. (See also the category 
14.02 00 00 00 Business Data Processing 
Systems Occupations under OFFICE OC- 
CUPATIONS.) 

03.17 03 00 00 Computer - Oriented Mathematics 
(Data Processing Maihemalics )— In- 
Hlriiction which is concerned with a prac- 
tical foundation in numerical concepts 
needed for understanding accounting and 
machine processes. Subject matter and 
learning experiences usually arc designed to 
provide knowledge of rotation, number sys- 
tems, number systems with an arbitrary 
base, basic algebra, linear equations, fixed 



floating point numbers, elements of Boolian 
algebra, methods of numerical com|)utation, 
and use of the computer for numerical com- 
pulation. (See also 11.08 00 00 00 Corc^uter 
Mathematics under MATHEMATICS.) 

03.17 04 00 00 Computer Programming— Lei'niing ac- 
tivities designed to provide practice in flow 
charting and writing instructions in com- 
puter language for the direction of com- 
puter operation in the solution of a problem. 
Usually, subject master includes program 
preparation steps, types of instruction, 
coding, flow charting and block diagram- 
ming, number systems, address systems, 
computer word format, housekeeping, run- 
ning, and error detection. (See also 14.02 03 
00 00 Programmers under OFFICE OC- 
CUPATIONS.) (Included as 16.04 01 00 00 
Computer Programmer under TEC HNICAL 
EDUCATION) 

03.17 05 00 00 Computer Operation: Introduction— 
The study of the principles of computer 
operation with emphasis on components 
and functions of a computer system, input- 
output media, central processing units, 
internal processing procedures, console and 
inquiring functions, and programming ele- 
ments. Instruction is usually designed to 
enable pupils to gain ^Mn-depth’’ knowledge 
of computer applications and characteris- 
tics. (See also 14.02 01 00 00 Computer and 
Console Operators under OFFICE OC- 
CUPATIONS.) 

03.17 06 OC 00 Processing Equipment Operation- 
Learning experiences concerned with the 
operation of electrical /mechanical equip- 
ment, e.g., keypunch machines, accounting 
machines, collators, key sorters, and 
printer— either independently or in support 
of and/or auxiliary to the electronic data 
computer. (See also 14.02 02 00 00 Periph- 
oral Equipment Operators under OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.17 06 01 00 PUNCHCARD Data Processing — An or- 
ganization of subject matter and ac- 
tivities which is designed to provide 
opportunities for pupils to gain knowl- 
edge and experiences concerned with 
the use of punched card equipment, 
including basic machine operation, 
board wiring, and typical up plica lions. 
(See also 14.02 02 01 00 Keypunch and 
Coding Equipment Operators under 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.17 06 02 00 Tabulating Equipment Operation — 
Organized learning experiences designed 
to provide opportunities for pupils to 
gain knowledge and understanding 
about the punched-card system of data 
processing, including all peripheral 
equipment. Subject matter usually 
includes the punched card, machine 
functions, machine components, key- 
punch and verifier, interpreter, sorter, 
reproducer, collator, accounting ma- 
chine-tabulator, calculator, basic 
housekeeping procedures, equipment 
used as computer support, and ac- 
counting applications. (See also 14.02 
02 00 00 i\*riplwral Equiptnetit Op~ 
erators under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) 

03.17 06 03 00 Tabulating Machine Wiring — In- 

struction which is roiicerned with the wir- 
ing of control panels that direct the op- 
eration of punched-card equipment. 
Subject matter usually includes iiia- 
(diiiie logic, principles of control |>anel 
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wiring, \viring fundamentals, and wir- 
ing practice. (See also 14.(^ 02 00 00 
Peripheral Equipment Operators under 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

Other Processing Equipment Opera- 
tion — Include here other subject matter 
and experiences emphasized in processing 
equipment operation not listed above. 
(Specify.) 

Other Data Processing and Computer 
Operalion^Include here other subject 
matter and activities emphasized in dfata 
processing and computer operation which 
are not listed above, e.g., tape library sys- 
tems, job scheduling, and job control. (See 
also 14.02 99 00 00 Other Business Data Pro» 
cessing Systems Oca oatix/us under OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS.) U^pecify.) 

ECONOMICS 

(For definition see 15.06 00 00 00 Eco- 
nomics under SOCIAL SCIENCES/ 
SOCIAL STUDIES.) 

Consumer Economics~(For definition 
see 15.06 03 00 00 Consumer Economics 
under SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL 
STUDIES.) 

Labor Economics^(For definition see 
15.06 08 00 00 Resource Economics under 
SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUD- 
IES.) 

Money and Banking— -(For definition see 
15.06 05 00 00 Money and Banking under 
SOCIAL SCIENCES /SOCIAL STUD- 
IES.) 

Prineiples of Economies~(For definition 
see 15.06 07 00 00 Principles of Economics 
under SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL 
STUDIES.) 

Other Economics— Include here other 
subject matter emphasized in economics 
which is not listed above or classified under 
SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUD- 
IES. (Specify.) 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 

(For definition see 15.07 02 00 00 
Human Geography and 15.07 04 00 00 
RegiojuU Geography under SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES. ) 

EXPLORATORY BUSINESS 

An organization of subject matter and 
activities designed to assist the ])upil in 
determining the extent of his interest in and 
aptitude for activities related to business 
employment. Emphasis is usually on limited 
s*will objectives ii: shorthand, selling, book- 
keeping and clerical duties. 

FILING 

Learning experiences which provide 
opportunities for pupils to study the nriii- 
ciples of indexing and the various iiietnods 
of filing used in business and other institu- 
tions, including actual practice in indexing 
and filing. (See also 14.03 02 00 00 Fih* 
Clerks under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

FILING AND RECORD CONTROL 
Subject matter and Icurniiig experiences 
which are concerned with the extension 
and more advanced study of the elementary 
aspects of indexing and filing described in 
Filing, In practice, emphasis is frequently 
on a wide range of study and experiences 
such as filing systems and their manage- 
ment, storage, and retrieval of business 
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records, rules of indexing, evaination of 
various methods of filing, uses of filing 
equipment and supplies, automated filing 
procedures, the operation of an efficient 
records system, including forms design, and 
transfer and disposition of records. (See 
also 14.03 03 00 00 General Office Clerks 
under OFFICE OCCUPATION^) 

GENERAL BUSINESS OR INTRODUC- 
TION TO B USINESS 

Subject matter designed to make avail- 
able to all pupils an introiluctory study of 
business, including (1) an nneferstanding 
and appreciation of the nature, scope, ana 
functions of the business -economic system 
in meeting consumer needs and wants; 
(2) an nnderstanding of economic princi- 
ples and desirable business practices which 
should be followed by consumers in the 
wise handling of their business affairs; 
and (3 ) an understanding and appreciation 
of career opportunities which are to be 
found ill business occupations. This course 
may have other titles, such as Introduction 
to Business or Basic Business. The subject 
mutter of this course has value for all 
pupils as members of the economic com- 
munity. General Business, providing a 
higher level of subject matter, is frequently 
offered in postsccundary in.strnclionat pro- 
grams in business. 

INSURANCE AND RISK 

(For definition see 04.13 00 00 00 In- 
surance and 04.00 00 71 00 Principles of 
Insurance under DISTRIBUTIVE ED- 
UCATION.)^ 

Principles of Insurance— (For definition 
see 04.00 00 71 00 Principles of Insurance 
under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 
Life Insurance— (For definition see 04.00 
00 72 00 Life Insurance under DISTRIB- 
UTIVE EDUCATION.) 

Property and (Casualty Insuranee— 
(For definition see 04.00 00 73 00 Casualty 
Insurance and 04.00 00 74 00 Property In- 
surance under DfSTRIBUTIVE EDU- 
CATION.) 

Other Insurance— Include here other or- 
ganized subject matter emphasized in in- 
surance which is not listed above or classi- 
fied under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
TION.) (Specify.) 

INVESTMENTS 



An organization of subject matter con- 
cerned with the study of sources of capital, 
various types of securities. niethtMls of 
finuncing, principles of investing, policies 
of investing, and kinds of financial and in- 
vestmer.l institutions. 



03.26 00 00 00 BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT 
PRINCIPLES 

The study of planning, organizing, and 
controlling a business, including tmth the 
organizational and hinnuii aspects, often 
with emphasis on various theories of inan- 
ugement, the purpose of which is to develop 
in }Hipils the knowledge and understanding 
necessary for maiiuging people and func- 
tions and niaking decisions. (See also 
specific subject-mutter categories in the 
snbjcct-maUcr areas of BUSINESS and 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) (See 
also 14.08 00 00 00 Supervisory and Ad- 
ministrative Management Occupations under 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS. ) 
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03 BUSINESS— (Continued) 

03.26 01 00 00 Business Principles— An orgatlization of 
subject matter designed to help |.upit8 gain 
knowledge and understanding important to 
starting a small business or brooming a 
more productive employee. Frequently em- 
phasized are considerations sut:h as (1) 
organizing, financing, and managing a busi- 
ness, and (2) principles of purchasing, sell- 
ing, merchanaising, recoroke^ing^ grant- 
ing credit, and collecting. (Swe also the 
categories 14.01 00 00 00 Accounting and 
Computing Occupations, 14.05 00 00 00 Ma- 
terials Support Occupationst transporting, 
storing, and recording, and 14.08 00 00 00 
Supervisory and Administrative Management 
Occupations under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) 

03.26 02 00 00 Business Organization and I'ianage- 
ment— An organization of subject matter 
concerned with a wide range of considera- 
tions in the held of managing businesses, in- 
cluding the organizational aspects, man- 
agerial problems, financing, lalK^r, govern- 
ment regulations, layout, control of ma- 
terials, cost control, production and mar- 
keting, buying and pricing, and related 
problems, (see also the category 14.08 00 00 
00 Supervisory and Administrative Manage- 
ment Occupations under OFFtCE OC- 
CUPATIONS.) 

03.26 03 00 00 Labor - Management Relations-— The 
study of the hi'^'orv and development of the 
labor movement, duding all analysis and 
interpretation of . . deral and State legisla- 
tion, union conUacts, labctr negotiation, 
conciliation, arbitration, and grievance 

S rocedurcs. (See also the categories 14.06 
0 00 00 Perscnnel, Trainings land Related 
Occupations and 14.08 00 00 00 Supervisory 
and Administrative Managt^ment Occupa- 
tions under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 
03.26 04 00 00 Merchandising Management^(For def- 
inition see 04.00 00 29 00 Marketing Man- 
agement, General under DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION.) 

03.26 05 00 00 Office Management and Sup4;lrvision— 
An organization of subject matter designed 
for a study of scientific principles of office 
procedures records, and persohnel. Em- 
phasis are placed on a wide range of con- 
siderations including organization of the 
office; layout, selection and use of equip- 
ment; psychological problems^ planning, 
selection, and training of personnel; policies 
and procedures; management of accounting 
activities; work simplification; office man- 
uals and reports; and data profdessing func- 
tions. (See also the category 14.08 00 00 00 
Supervisory and Admini^rative Manage- 
ment Occupations under OFFICE OC- 
CUPATIONS.) 

03.26 06 00 00 Personnel Management-^(For definition 
see 04.00 00 31 00 Personn^ Management 
under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 
(See also the category 14.08 00 00 00 
Supervisory and Administrative htanagement 
Occupations under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) 

03.26 07 00 00 Small Business Management— (For def- 
inition see 04.00 00 33 00 ShiaU Business 
Management under DISTRIBUTIVE ED- 
UCATION.) 

03.26 99 00 00 Other Business and Management Prin- 
ciples— Include here other organized sub- 
ject matter emphasized in business and 



03 .^7 00 00 00 

03.27 01 00 00 
03.27 02 00 00 
03.27 03 00 00 

03.27 99 00 00 

03.28 00 00 00 



03.29 00 00 00 



03.30 00 00 OO 



03.31 00 00 00 

03.31 01 00 00 

03.31 02 00 00 
a3.3l 00 00 

03.31 04 00 00 
03.31 05 00 00 



management principles which is not listed 
above or classified under DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION or OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS. (Specify.) 

MARKETING 

(Foi- definition see 04.00 00 38 00 
Marketing Research nmler DISTRIBU- 
TIVE EDUCATION. ) 

Principles of Marketing- (For definition 
Hoe 04.00 00 10 CO Principles of Marketing 
under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATIONO 
Industrial Marketing— (For definition 
see 04.00 00 12 00 Ir^ustrial Aforkeciria 
under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 
International Marketing— (For defini- 
tion see 04.00 00 13 00 International MaB^- 
ing under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
TION.) 

Other Marketing— Include here other or- 

E anized siihiect matter emphasized in mak*- 
eting which is not listed above or classified 
under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION. 
(Specify.) 

OFFICE PRACTICE 
Learning experiences which are usually 
designed to include (1) a combination of 
knowledge and skills gained in other busi- 
ness ediiealioii courses, and (2) increased 
emphases on solving business jirobleins and 
simulated experiences of working in the 
various departments of a business, e.g., 
purchase.^, sales, and bookkeeping. (See also 
the categ )iy 14.07 00 00 00 Stenographic, 
Secretarial, and Related Occupations under 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT AND lIU- 
MAN RELATIONS 
Learning experiences designed for im- 
proving self-management and enhancing 
social and job performance. Emphasis \s 
on improving study and work habits, 
qualities of leadership, grooming and 
personal appearance, and the analysis of 
personality deficiencies and ways of over- 
coming them. 

PERSONAL FINANCE 
Subject matter concerned with the study 
of everyday personal financial problems in- 
cluding such aspects as budgeting, bor* 
rowing, charge accounts, installment buy- 
ing, ^ insurance, savings, investments, 

C ensions, social security, home ownership, 
anking, taxes, wills, and estates. 

REAL ESTATE 

(For definition see 04.17 00 00 00 Real 
Euate under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
TION.) 

Principles of Real Estate— (For defilti- 
lion see 04,00 00 75 00 Real Estate Prin* 
cjples under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
TION.) 

Real Estate Appraisal— (For definition 
see 04.00 00 79 00 Real Estate Appraisal 
under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 
Real Estate Finance— (For definition sec 
04.00 00 80 00 Real Estate Finance under 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 

Real Estate Law— (For definition see 
04.00 00 78 00 Real Estate Law under 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 

Real Estate Management— (For defini- 
tion see 04.00 00 77 00 Real Estate Man- 
agement under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
TION.) 
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03 BUSINESS— (Continued) 



03.31 06 00 00 

03.31 99 00 00 

03.32 00 00 00 

03.32 01 00 00 

03.32 02 00 00 
03.32 03 00 00 

03.32 04 00 00 
03. 32 05 00 00 

03.32 99 00 00 

03.33 00 00 00 



03.33 99 00 00 



03.34 00 00 00 



03.34 01 00 00 



Real Estate Sales— (For definition see 
04.00 00 81 00 Real hastate Sales under 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 

Other Real Estate— Include here other 
organized subject matter emphasized in 
real estate which is not listed above or 
classified under DISTRIBUTIVE EDU- 
CATION. (Specify.) 

RETAILING 

(For definition see 04.00 00 15 00 Rv- 
uiilina under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
TION.) 

Merchandise Information (Product In- 
formation )— (For definition see 04.00 00 
82 00 Product Information under DIS- 
TRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 

Retail Display— (For definition see 04.00 
00 54 00 Retail Display under DISTRIBU- 
TIVE EDUCATION.) 

Retail Merehandising (Selling )— (For 
definition see 04.00 00 23 00 Retail Mer- 
chandising under DISTRIBUTIVE EDU- 
CATION.) 

Retail Salesmanship (Selling )— (For 
definition see 04.00 00 64 00 Retail Selling 
under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 
Retail Store Management— (For defini- 
tion see 04.00 00 32 00 Retail Store Manage- 
ment under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
TION.) 

Other Retailing— Include here other or- 
ganized subject matter emphasized in re- 
tailing which is not listed above or classified 
urider DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION. 
(Specify.) 

SALESMANSHIP PRINCIPLES 

Planned learning c3q)crienccs which in- 
clude a coni bina lion of courses and practi- 
cal experiences concerned with the why, 
what, how, and when of salesmanship — 
techniques which will provide inforinution 
concerning why man is inotivatcd to inukc 
purchases. Selling provides opporliiiiity 
for people with appropriate traits, en- 
thusiastic interests, and eagerness, to 
apply themselves. (See also 04.00 00 32 f)0 
Salesmanship \uu\cr DISTRIBUTIVE ED- 
UCATION.) 

Other Salesmanship— Include here other 
organized subject matter emphasized in 
salesmanship which is not classified in the 
major categories above or under DIS- 
TRIBUTIVE EDUCATION. (Specify.) 

SHORTHAND, STENOGRAPHIC, AND 
SECRETARIAL 

The study of subject matter and the 
development of skills concerned with the 
substitution of symbols for letters, syllables, 
or words normally written in longhand as a 
means of achieving rapidity in writing. 
It also involves the related activities usually 
associated with transcrihing the notes 
back into the common language through 
the use of typewriters, and includes the 
concomitant clerical activities. (See also 
14.07 00 00 00 Sttmographic, Secretarial^ 
and RehiU^d Ocvupations under OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS.) 

Machine Shorthand— Learning activities 
which are designed to provide op{>ortunities 
for pupils to develop skills in recording 
dictation through the use of a machine, as 
contrasted with recording dictation with a 



pen or pencil. Frequently, high-speed re- 
cording 18 emphasized, (dee also tne cate- 
gory 14.07 00 00 00 Stenographic, Secretarial, 
ana Related Occupations under OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.34.02 00 00 Personal Use Shorthand— Learning ac- 
tivities which are designed to provide op- 
portunities for pupils to study a highly 
simplified alphabetic or symbol system of 
shorthand for pe ‘sonal use and to develop 
skill, through practice, in using it. In addi- 
tion, instruction usually includes emphasis 
on taking notes, e.g., when working with 
printed materials, or listening to lectures, 
or when participating in discussions or 
meetings. 

03. 34 03 00 00 Shorthand Theory, First Course- 
Study and practice activities concerned 
with the basic theory of shorthand, includ- 
ing the shorthand alphabet, brief forms, 
phrasing principles and abbreviating prin- 
ciples, and the development of fluency in 
writing shorthand outlines. Generally, 
skills-development objectives include a 
dictation speed of 60-80 words per minute, 
and pretranscription techniques such as 
punctuation, spelling, and word usage are 
emphasized. (See also the category 14.07 00 
00 00 Stenographic, Secretarial, and Re- 
lated Occupations, under OFFICE OC- 
CUPATIONS.) 

03.34 04 00 00 Shorthand Theory, Second Course- 
Study and practice activities concerned 
with the refinement of basic shorthand prin- 
ciples and the extension of the shorthand 
vocabulary. The course is usually offered 
during the second half of the first year and 
provides emphasis on (I) building skill in 
taking dictation with a speed objective of 
80-100 words per minute writing on new 
and practiced materials, and (2) the intro- 
duction of transcription on the typewriter. 
(See also the category 14.07 Ou 00 00 Steno- 
graphic, Secretarial, and Related Occupa- 
tions under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.34 05 00 00 Shorthand Dictation— Study and prac- 
tice activities— sometimes called Advanced 
Shorthand— which usually follow the ele- 
mentary principles course but which may 
he introduced m Shorthand, First Course. 
The purpose of the course is to develop 
shorthand vocabulary; develop speed, ac- 
curacy, and shortcuts in taking dictation; 
and to develop sustained dictation with 
ordinary corrections and interruptions 
simulating office conditions. (See also the 
category 14.07 00 00 00 Stenographic, 
Secretarial, and Related Occupations under 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.34 06 00 00 Shorthand Speed Building— Study and 
practice activities designed to develop (1) 
a high level of dictation skill— up to 140 
words per minute, and (2) an expert level 
of transcription skill— up to 50 words per 
minute. Special dictation involving tech- 
nical vocabularies such as those of medicine, 
law, engineering, and science is sometimes 
included in the course. (See also the cate- 
gory 14.07 00 00 00 Stenographic, Secretarial, 
ana Related Occuuations under OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.34 07 00 00 Shorthand Transcription— Learning ac- 
tivities which provide for combining the 
skills of taking dictation on new material 
and transcribing it rapidly and accurately 
at the typewriter in mailable form. Con- 
siderations are given to special transcription 
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03 BUSINESS— (Continued) 

problems such as language structure and 
style, letter form, transcription shortcuts, 
vocabulary, punctuation, and general duties 
of office practice. (See also the category 
14.07 00 00 00 Stenographic, Secretarial, and 
Related Occupations under OFFICE OC - 
CUPATIONS.) 

03.34 08 00 00 Machine Transcription— Study and 

practice activities concerned with transcrib- 
ing letters, reports, or other recorded data, 
using a transcribing (voice reproducing) 
machine and a typewriter. (See also the 
category 14.07 00 00 00 Stenographic, 
Secretarial, and Related Occupations under 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.34 09 00 00 Secretarial Practice— Learning activitiv?s 
which include a combination of subject 
matter and skills development activities de- 
signed primarily for pupils who are inter- 
ested in stenographic or secretarial work. 
Emphasis is on a variety of knowledge and 
skills, e.g., refining and improving dictation 
and transcrijption skills in an office setting, 
uses of business machines, personal eti- 
quette and grooming, writing letters and 
reports for the executive, planning travel 
itineraries, filing and records management, 
advanced typewriting, and office hostessing. 
(See also the category 14.07 00 00 00 Steno- 
graphic, Secretarud, and Related Occupa- 
tions under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

03.34 10 00 00 Specialized Shorthand Terminology 
and Transcription (legal, medical, sci- 
cntihc/technical, other)— A course de- 
signed to acquaint the pupil with the spe- 
cialized terminology (legal, medical, sci- 
entific/technical, or other) and special 
shorthand forms of the selected field 
through the use of shorthand dictation exer- 
cises. The presentation includes transcrip- 
tion practice activities combining the spe- 
cialized shorthand outlines, spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and definitions of tne most-used 
specialized terms, with practical application 
at the typewriter. (See also the category 
14.07 00 00 00 Stenographic, Secretarial, 
and Related Occupations under OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS.) 



03.34 11 03 00 
03.34 11 99 00 



03.34 99 00 00 



03.35 00 00 00 



03.35 01 00 00 



03.35 02 00 00 



03.35 03 00 00 



03.34 10 01 00 
03.34 10 02 00 
03.34 10 03 00 
03.34 10 99 00 



03.34 11 00 00 



03.34 11 01 00 
03.34 11 02 00 



Legal 



Medical 

Scientific/Teciinical 
Other Specialized Shorthand Termi- 
nology AND Transcription (legal, 

MEDICAL, scientific/technical, OTHER) 

— Include here other organized subject 
matter and activities emphasized in 
specialized shorthand terminology and 
transcription which are not classified 
above, (specify.) 

Specialized Secretarial Practice (legal, 
medical, scientific/technical )— A com- 03.35 04 00 00 
bination of subject matter and skills-de- 
velopment activities in the specialized 
fields of secretarial practice. Emphasis is on 
the secretarial duties and procedures pecu- 
liar to the field, and on refining and improv- 
ing dictation and transcription skills in the 
setting of the legal office, the medical office 
or hospital, or the scientific or technical 
office or laboratory. (See also the category 
14.07 00 00 00 Stenographic, Secretarial, and 
Related Occupations under OFFICE OC- QQ on no 

CUPATIONS.) 



Legal 

Medical 
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Scientific/Technical 
Other Specialized Secretarial Prac- 
tice (legal, medical, scientific/tech- 
nical) — Include here other organized 
subject matter and activities emphasized 
ill specialized secretarial practice which 
are not listed above., (Specify.) 

Other Shorthand, Stenographic, and 
Secretarial- Include here other organized 
subject matter and activities emphasized in 
shorthand, stenographic, and secretarial 
which are not listed or classifiable in the 
above categories. (Specify.) 

TYPEWRITING 

The subject matter and learning activities 
concerned with (1) typewriters and their 
manipulative parts, and (2) the develop- 
ment of skills in operating typewriters. 
(See also the category 14.09 00 00 00 T^ing 
and Related Occupations under OFfiCE 
OCCUPATIONS.) 

Personal Typewriting— A combination of 
subject matter and firactice experiences to 
provide opportunities for pupils to develop 
knowledge about and skills in typewriting, 
primaril)^ for personal use. Emphasis is on 
the attainment of liimited skills in type- 
writing using straight copy, and on composi- 
tion of original material at the typewriter 
such as personal correspondence, themes, 
outlines, and reports. 

Production Typewriting— Planned learn- 
ing experiences which are concerned with 
the improvement of basic typewriting tech- 
niques and the application of skills to the 
development of a high degree of speed and 
accuracy in producing typed materials on 
an office production basis including letters, 
envelopes, cards, labels, manuscripts, and 
other simulated office jobs. (See also 14.09 
02 00 00 Typists under OFFICE OC- 
CUPATIONS.) 

Typewriting, First Course — Subject mat- 
ter and practice experiences which are de- 
signed to assist the pupil in developing the 
touch system in typewriting, mastery of the 
keyboard, and reasonable proficiency in 
typewriting from straight copy. Emphasis 
is also on the correc t operation of the manip- 
ulative parts of the typewriter, techniques 
ill making corrections, how to prepare 
simple tabular matter, following instruc- 
tions and solving problems on the type- 
writer, anil skill in using grammar, punctua- 
tion, and spelling. In practice, attention is 
given to such aspects of typing as manu- 
scripts, business letters, tables, and docii- 
menis. Usually, the speed goal ranges from 
35-50 words per minute. (See also 14.09 02 
00 00 Typists under OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS.) 

Typewriting, Second Course— The learn- 
ing experiences in this course are concerned 
with the further development of the skills 
emv. hasized in Typewriting, First Course, 
with concentration being on speed and ac- 
curacy and production typewriting on a 
siisiaineil basis. Some attention is given to 
composition at the machine. In practice, 
the speed goal ranges from 60-75 words per 
minute. (See also 14.09 02 00 00 Typists 
under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

Other Typewriting- Inclmle here other 
subject matter ami experiences emphasized 
in typewriting which are not listed above. 
(S|»ecify.) 



03 BUSINESS— (Continued) 

<13.99 00 00 00 OTHER BUSINE.SS 

liicliulc here other orcanizeil Kiiiijecl 
mailer ami aclivilies empnaHized in Uiisi- 
iiesH which are no! lisied or claHsifiahle in 
(me of (he above ealegories. (Specify.) 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Oi.OO 00 00 00 

Distributive education includes various combina- 
tions of subject matter and learning e:;pericnces 
related to the performance of activities that direct 
the flow of goods and services, including their ap- 
propriate utilization, from the producer to the con- 
siimer or user. These activities include selling, and 
such sales-supporting functions as buying, transport- 
ing, storing, promoting, financing, marketing research 
and management. 

Distributive education is comprised of programs 
of occupational instruction in the field of dUtrioution 
and marketing. These programs are designed to pre- 
pare individuals to enter, or progress or improve com- 
petencies in, distributive occupations. Emphasis is on 
the development of attitudes, skills and under- 
standing related to marketing, merchandising ^nd 
management. Instruction is offered at the secondary, 
postsecondary, and adult education levels and is 
Structured to meet the requirements for gainful /em- 
ployment and entrepreneurship at specified occupa- 
tioi|al levels. Distributive occupations arjC found in 
such areas of economic activity as retail and whole- 
sale trade, finance, insurance, real estate, services 
and service trades, manufacturing, transportation, 
utilities, and communications. 

The Ad Hoc Committee for Distributive Edu- 
edition applied the following rationale to the selection 
of the items for placement in the Distributive Edu- 
cation area: (1) the items were determined to be 
appropriate to distributive education in terms of 
recent vocational education legislation; (2) the items 
oc^ld be defined in brief form using only salient 
descriptive elements; and (3) the various items 
classified under Distributive Education were identi- 
fiable by titles which the ad hoc committee considered 
to be most appropriate to distributive education. 

Opportunities to develop leadership, social and 
civic awareness, and increased understanding of the 
world of work in distribution and marketing are pro- 
vided through the Distributive Education Club^ of 
America, the youth organization for distributive edut 
cation pupils. As an integral part of the instructional 
program, pupils engage in activities that extend their 
interests, skills and knowledges in selected aspects 
of distribution and marketing. Such organized ac- 
tivities, under appropriate supervision, are referred 
to as cocurricular activities. A variety of activities is 
identified under 20.00 00 00 00 Cocurricular Ac- 
tivities in chapter 5 beginning on page 146; and they 
are discussed more fully in this chapter beginning 
on page 242. The Distributive Education Clubs of 
Apierica may be identified for reporting purposes 
under Cocurricular Activities as Item 20,01 05 00 00. 
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Many items of information in chapters 3 and 4 
are supportive to pupils, instructional staff, and sub- 
ject matter in the instructional program. For ex- 
amples see the items classified in the X 07 00. 
Series — Evaluation and Curriculum Improvement 
on pages 71-78 and the items classified in the X 32 00. 
Series — School Services Supporting Instruction on 
pages 90-%, Graphic illustn tions of these relation- 
ships are shown in table 7 on page 11 and in figure 2 
on page 13, 

Included under this heading are instructional pro- 
grams in distributive education, classified and identi- 
fied as Items 04.01 00 00 00 through 04.99 00 00 00. 
Each of the instructional programs represents various 
combinations of subject matter. Instructional con- 
tent may be identified as specific subject-matter or 
epurse titles; or, selected aspects of subject matter 
may be grouped (integrated or correlated). As an 
example of integrated or correlated subject matter 
see 04 . 00 00 01 00 Distribution I. 

In any instructional program the subject matter 
emphasized may comprise any combination of the 
items listed (04.00 00 01 00 through 04,00 00 99 00) 
following 04.99 00 00 00. An illustration might be: 
instructional program, 04.02 00 00 00 Apparel and 
Accessories; examples of subject matter might be: 
04.00 00 18 00 Buying, 04.00 00 23 00 Retail Mer- 
chandising, and 04.00 00 36 00 Advertising Principles. 

Ot Ol 00 00 00 ADVERTISING SERVICES 

Organized Bubject matter and learning ex- 
perienreH rcla(eu (o planning, devclontticiil, 
placemen (, and evaliia(i<in (a^ks performed 
by diHlrihiilive eiiipbiyeeH and management 
personnel in <Jeman<l creation, and Kales 
pniinolion aclivilies iidlizing displays, tner- 
chandiHing aids, ami mass media in such 
ciUerpriscH as adverliHing agencies, display 
houses, rclail and wholesale cslahlishmetils, 
and prodiiclion iiidiis(rics. 

04.02 OO 00 00 APPAREL AND ACCESSORIES 

Organized subjec( matter and learning ex- 
periences rcla(cd lo (he varie(y of sales, 
fashion ooordinadoii, and sales-KiipiMirfing 
(asks performed by dis(rihiitive ciiiployces 
and management personnel in retail and 
wholesale cstahlishnieiUs primarily engaged 
in selling clothing of all kinds, including 
related arludes for personal wear and adorn- 
ment. 

01.03 00 00 00 AUTOMOTIVE 

Organized siihjcct ina((cr and learning 
experiences relaleil (o (he variety of sales 
and sales-siipporfing (asks perfortned by 
distrihiilive employees and managetnen( 
personnel in rclail. wholesale, and service 
cs(ablishin ?gaged in selling, reiKing, 

storing or for cars and (rucks, and 

in soiling aii(omo(ive par(s, accessories, and 
cipiipment. 

04 M 00 Ofi 00 FINANCE AND CREDIT 

f)rganizcd siihjco( nia((cr and learning 
experiences related to the (asks performed 
hy dis(rihii(ive employees and management 

{ lersonnel in ins(i(ii(ions engaged in dc|iosit 
tanking and rcla(ed services, ex (ending 
creilit ill (he form of loans, services allied 
with the exchange of securities and com- 
modities, or eonsiinier credit and collections. 
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04 DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION— Continued 

04.05 00 00 00 FLORISTRY 

Organized subject mailer and learning 
experiences related to a valrielv of sales 
and Hales*sup|>orling tasks perforinetl by 
distribnlive employees and management 
personnel in retail and wholesale establish- 
ments, engaged in selling floral arrange- 
ments* cut flowers, growing plants, artificial 
plants, and related items for ornamental 
use. (See also 01.05 02 00 00 Florivuhure 
under AGRICULTURK.) 

04.06 00 00 00 FOOD DISTRIBUTION 

Organizes! subject mailer and i(^ariiiiig 
experiences related to a variety of sales and 
sules-siip|>orling tasks perforinefi by diHlri- 
ntivecnniloyees and management |>ersoinicl 
in cslablishmenls primarily ehgagetl in sell- 
ing food for home preparation and consump- 
tion, or selling a general or commiMlily line 
of food products at wholesale. 



04.07 00 00 00 



04.08 00 00 00 



04.09 00 00 00 



04.10 00 00 00 



04.11 00 00 00 



FOOD SERVICES 

Organized subject mailer and learning 
experiences related to the sales anti salcs- 
siip|>orling tasks performed by distributive 
employees anti management |iersonnel in 
establishments serving prepared foods anti 
tl rinks for consnmplioii on their own prem- 
ises or at a jdace tlesignaleil by the ens- 
tomen (See also 09 . 02 03 00 OOrww/ Man- 
ogemerit, Froduvtion^ and Services, nnticr 
NOME ECONOMICS, and 17.29 00 00 (M| 
QuanUty Fmfd Oerupatlons under TRADE 
AND INDUSTRIAL OCCCFATIONS.) 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

Organized subject matter imtl teaniing 
experiences related to a variety of sales anti 
safes-supporling tasks performeti by tlis- 
tribnlive employees anti manugemenl per- 
sonnel engaged primarily in selling various 
types of merchandise at retail in deparl- 
menl stores, junior tlepartment sitires, va- 
riety stores, general merchaiidisle sttires, tlis- 
count stores, and catalog htMiscs. 

HARDWARE, BUILDING MATERI- 
ALS, FARM AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 

OrguiiiztMl snbjeci mailer aiitl learning 
expcrienct^s relaletl It) varitms safes am I 
sales-sntititirling tasks performeti by dis- 
tributive employees anti m.^YiiUgeiiieiit per- 
sonnel ill eslablishmcnls engug^t primarily 
in selling one or more of the following 
protliiel lines at retail, at wholesale, or to 
conlniclors; liurtiw'ure, paint* wallpaper, 
lumber, building malcriuls, supplies aiitl 
eqnipineiil for home constriiclion, tir farm 
anti garden supplies anti eqnipineiil. 

HOME FURNISHINGS 

Organized subject mailer anti learning 
experiences relaletl tti varitiiis sales aiitl 
sales-snpporliiig tasks pcrftirinetl by tlis- 
tribiilive employees anti management per- 
sonnel in retail and wholesale establisliitlents 
eiigagetl primarily in selling home ftirnisli- 
iiigs such as fiiriiiiiirc, lioiiseiioltl appli antics, 
floor coverings, tlrapi^ries, uiitl sptHdalizctl 
lines of home items. (See also 09.02 04 
00 00 Htmw Funnshinf*s^ Ftfnijnnent^ and 
.SV*rwn*s imtier HOME ECONOmH^S. ) 

HOTEL AND LODGING 

Orgaiiizetl subject matted atitl learning 
experiences related to the tasks performeti 
by tlislribnlive ciiiployees and inailageiiient 
jiersoniiel in eslalmsliiiietils wliicli provitle 



lodging, lodging and meals, convenlidn 
facilities, untl other services on a yrar- 
roimtl or seastmal basis to the general piibtie 
or to an tirganizalitiii's iiieniberHhip. 

04.12 00 00 (MI INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 

Organized subject matter anti learning 
experiences related to the tasks performeil 
by sales anti maiiugemciU personnel in es- 
tablishing market ptitentiuls untl sdling 
gootls untl services to business and insti- 
tutional buyers for use in (heir tiperations. 

04.13 00 odott INSURANCE 

Orgaiiizetl subject matter anti leartling 
experiences related tti the (asks perfolinetl 
by sales anti maiiagemeiil personnel for 
iiisiiraiicc carriers t)f all types, or by agt*nts 
representing carriers and brokers dealing 
ill the sale or placement tif insurance con- 
tracts with carriers. (Comprises portion of 
tiefiiiiition t)f 03 .24 00 00 i)i) insurance and 
Fisk niiticr BUSINESS) 

01.il 00 00 (10 INTERNATIONAL 1'RADE 

Orgaiiizetl siibjccl luattcr and learning 
experiences related to the tasks perforin^! 
by tlislribnlive employees and manugemeht 
personnel in a variety of business estabifsb* 
iiicnts coiiceriietl W'ith export sales, trade 
controls, foreign operations, attittnles, 
mtinetary problciiis, aiitl other elements in 
iiileriiatioiial marketing. 

04.15 OU (Ml (Ml PERSONAL SERVICES 

Orgaiiizetl subject matter aiitl learning 
experiences relaletl to (he tasks perftirin^tl 
by sales aiitl maiiagcmeiil perstmnel in es- 
tablishments primarily engaged in provid- 
ing services. Generally, these services ar<^ 
ctmccrnctl with personal improvement anti 
(he cure of u person tir his apparel. Incliidetl 
in this category are laundries and dry- 
Hcuiiing eslablislimciils, shoe repair shcqis* 
fniicrul hollies, phologrupltie studios, untl 
tiantre or art stiitlios. 

04.16 00 00 00 PETROLPJUM 

Orgaiiizetl snhjcet matter and learning 
expcriciit*es relaletl to the variety of sr-iics 
anti sales-siipportiiig la.sk.s performed by 
tlistribiilivc cmpltiyccs aiitl management 
persoinicl in retail tir whtilcsale establisli* 
ineiits eiigagetl in the dislrilmtion of (ic- 
Imlcnin pro'lncls. 

04.17 (MI (MI (Ml REAL ESI ATE 

Orgaiiizetl siibjct;! mat ter anti learning 
experiences relaletl Iti performed by 

perstms w liti act for ihciiisclves tir as agents 
for til hers in real estate brokerages or other 
firms eiigagetl in biiyiiig, selling, appraising, 
renting, inaiiaging, aiitl leasing tif real prop- 
erly. (Iiifliitletl us 03.31 00 00 00 Herd 
Fsuite niitler BUSINESS) 

04.18 oaoo 00 RECREATION AND TOURISM 

Organized subject mutter aiitl leurnmg 
experiences relaletl to the variety of sales, 
ctiiiiiscliiig, and sales-gii|iportiiig tasks per* 
ftiriiictl by (lislriliiilive employees and inan- 
ageiiteiti perstmnel in cslaiilfshments pri- 
marily eiigagetl in providing aiiniseitieni, 
ret'reatioii, entertainment, recreational slip* 
plies a lit I e(|uipmeiit, or travel services. 
This instructional program also is designetl 
for employees anti manapjement personnel 
engaged in other travel -serving businesses 
wliti assiinie responsibilities for stimnlating 
the Iticul ectiiitiiny through toitrism. 
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04 DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION— Continued 

04.19 00 00 00 TRANSPORTATION 

Organized subject mailer and learning 
experiences related to the physical move- 
ment of people, personal effects and prod- 
ucts, ancl the sales, storing, and sales-sup- 
porling tasks performed by dislribnlive 
employees and management personnel in en- 
terprises engaged in passenger and freight 
transportation, public warehousing, and 
services incidental to Iransporlalion. 

04.20 00 00 00 OTHER RETAIL TRADE 

Include here other organized inslrnclional 
programs and learning experiences empha- 
sized in sales and sales-snpporling tasks 
performed by disinbulive employees and 
management ]>ersonnel in eslabfishmcnls 
engaged in selling merchandise purchased 
for resale to customers for personal, house- 
hold, business or farm use, which are not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

04.31 00 00 00 OTHER WHOLESALE TRADE 

Include here other inslrnclional programs 
and learning experiences, emphasized in 
sales and sales-supporling tasks performed 
by distributive employees and management 
personnel in places of business engaged 
))rimarily in selling goods to retailers, in- 
dustrial, commercial, institutional and pro- 
fessional users, or bringing buyer and seller 
together, which arc not listed above. 
(Specify. ) 

04.99 00 00 00 OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS 

Include here other organized inslrnclional 
programs and learning experiences, empha- 
sized in marketing functions performed by 
employees, managers and/or ]>roprielors in 
establishments engaged in selling products 
or providing services to individuals and 
business establishments, including selected 
service trades, which are not classifiable 
as cither retail or wholesale in nature and 
function. (Specify.) 

04.00 00 01 00 Distribution I — Organized learning ex- 
periences which arc concerned with the 
competencies needed by thosu ^ basic 
entry jobs in distribution. The Su ^ t:ct 
matter usually includes a survey of the 
marketing functions operating in a 
business enterprise, l>asic information 
and skills related to a product line or 
type of distributive service, and stresses 
the application of tool subjects, personal 
cmployabili^, and economic under- 
standings. {Uistribution I {Cooperative or 
. Distribution I (Prmect) may be scheduled 
as an extension of Distribution /.) 

04.00 00 02 00 Distribution I (Cooperative) — The 

extension of classroom instruction into 
regularly scheduled paid employment in 
distributive occupations appropriate to 
each pupil’s vocational objective. Usu- 
ally, the school refers pupils to training 
stations for an average of 15 hours per 
week throughout the year, arranges for 
on-the-job training and supervision, and 
grants credit for successful application of 
classroom iiistriictloii in tnc training 
situation. 

04.00 00 03 00 Distribution I (Project) — The ex- 

tension of classroom instruction into 
regularly scheduled laboratory training in 
which each pupil practices m and with 
conditions oi employment appropriate to 
his vocational objective. Usually, the 



04.00 00 04 00 



04.00 00 05 00 

04.00 00 06 00 
04.00 00 07 00 



04.00 00 08 00 
04.00 00 09 00 
04.00 00 10 00 



04.00 00 11 00 



04.00 00 12 00 



instructor assigns individualized projects 
through which desired occupational com- 
petencies may be achievea, coordinates 
participation activities with requirements 
of representative businesses, arranges 
for some on-the-job training, and ap- 
proves credit for successful performance 
in the school and business laboratory 
environments. 

Distribution II — Organized learning 
experiences which precede Distribution 
III and which are concerned with the 
competencies needed by those in career 
development jobs in distribution. The 
subject matter usually stresses the 
marketing functions operating in a 
business enterprise, knowledge and tcch- 
nimies related to product lines, and 
includes human relations, judgment 
skills, problems in the tool subjects, and 
the role of distribution in the economy. 
{Distribution II {Cooperative) or Distri^ 
bution II II {Project) frequently is 
scheduled as an extension of Distribution 
11 ) 

Distribution II (Cooperative) — Ori- 
ented to Distribution II. (For definition 
see 04.00 00 02 00 Distribution I (Cd- 
operative). 

Distribution II (’Project) — Oriented 
to Distribution II. (For definition sec 
04.00 00 03 00 Distribution I {Project),) 
Distribution III — Organized learning 
experiences which typically follow Distri- 
bution II and proviae for more extensive 
'.rcatment of the activities carried on in 
Distribution II. Usually, the subject 
matter is approached from the point of 
view of the employee in relation to 
management activities and merchan- 
dising problems. Continued emphasis is 
given to the effective use of tool skUIs and 
the social and economic rcspoi.sibilities 
of those engaged in distribution. (Dis- 
tribution 1 1 1 {Cooperative) or Distribution 
III {Project) frequently is scheduled as 
an extension of Distribution IIL) 
Distribution III (Cooperative) — Ori- 
ented to Distribution III. (For definition 
see 04.00 00 02 00 Distribution I (Co- 
operative). 

Distribution III (Project) — Oriented 
to Distribution III. (For definition 
sec 04.00 00 03 00 Distribution I {Pro^ 
jecu).) 

Principles of Marketing — Planned 
learning experiences which are concerned 
with the problems met in the process of 
moving goods from the producer to the 
consumer. The subject matter usually is 
approached from the viewpoint of 
employees and managers whose jobs 
require understandings and skills in the 
distribution of products and services. 
(Included as 03.27 01 00 00 Principles 
of Marketing, under BUSINESS) 
Agricultural Marketing — Planned 

learning experiences which emphasize the 
principles and methods of marketing 
farm products. Usually, application is 
made to systems and agencies operating 
at both country and central markets, 
product grades, public regulations, pric- 
ing, and market analysis. 

Industrial Marketing — The study and 
analysis of the marketing structure for 
industrial products. Emphasis frequently 
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04 DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION— Continued 

is on product policies and lines, distribu- 
tion cnannels, sales programs, and ware- 
housing problems, (mcluded as 03 .27 02 
00 00 Industrial Marketing under BUSI - 
NESS) 



04.00 00 21 00 Merchandise Mathematics— The study 

of the principles and mathematical 
processes applied to daily merchandising 
problems. The subject matter usually 
includes problems in computing markups 
and markdowns, stocksalcs ratios, invoice 
terms and dating, merchandise budgeting 
and interpretation of merchandising 
figures, and methods of inventory control. 
Retail Buying — The study of the 
principles and procedures related to the 
Imyer^s job. The subject matter usually 
includes management problems of the 
store buyer, the organization for buying, 
resources, model stocks, buying plans, the 
techniques of buying, brand policies, and 
foreign buying. 

Retail Merchandising — The study of 
the merchandising function and its 
relationship to buying, personal selling, 
sales promotion, store operations, and 
management. In practice, emphasis is 
frequently on sales and profit analysis, 
planning and expense control, techniques 
of merchandise adjustment to current 
conditions, and marketing strategy. 
(Included as 03.32 03 00 00 Retail 
Merchandising {Selling) under BUSI- 
NESS) 

Other Buying — Include here other 
organized subject matter and activities 
emphasized in buying which are not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

Credit and Collections — The study of 
credit and its economic significance and 
ralation to sales and profit objectives. 
Subject matter often includes retail and 
mercantile credit factors affecting credit 
policies, the investigation and extension 
of credit, types of credit instruments, 
records and credit analysis, collection 
systems and procedures, and legal 
remedies. (Included as 03 . 16 00 00 00 
Credit and Collections under BUSINESS) 
Marketing Management (General) — 
Planned learning experiences which are 
designed for the systematic study of the 
management function and management 
decisions in relation to marketing policies, 
organization, personnel, and nnancing. 
(Included as 03.26 04 00 00 Merchan- 
dising Management under BUSINESS) 
Midmanagement (General) — The 
study and analysis of the management 
responsibilities of junior executives and 
supervisory personnel. Learning experi- 
ences frequently include directed occupa- 
tional training and emphasize employee- 
management relations, administration of 
company policies, interpretation of rec- 
ords, profit controls, ana product move- 
ment. 

Personnel Management — A study of 
methods and policies applicable to per- 
sonnel work in distributive businesses. 
Emphasis is frequently on employment 
practices, job evaluation, ratings, labor 
relations, and employee development. 
(Included as 03.26 06 00 00 Personnel 
Management under BUSINESS) 

Retail Store Management — A study 
of the principal functions, departmental 
activities, and policies of retail stores. 
Frequently empnasis is on store organ- 
ization and operations, including sales - 
supporting activities, expenses, location 
and layout, purchasing, and maintenance. 
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04.00 00 17 00 
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04.00 00 19 00 



04.00 00 20 00 
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International Ma;<keting — The study 
of the principles and practices of inter- 
national trade. Learning experiences 04.00 00 22 00 
usually emphasize import-export pro- 
cedures, distribution and financing prac- 
tices in foreign markets, and need and 
opportunities in international trade. (In- 
cluded as 03.27 03 00 00 International 
Marketing under BUSINESS) 

Marketing Trends — ^The study and 
analysis of trade and business literature 04.00 00 23 00 
and research finding about marketing 
procedures and mana^ment. Application 
usually is made to all types of marketing 
situations by means of case analysis, spe- 
cial studies, the preparation oi reports, 
field observations, and product investiga- 
tions. 

Retailing — Organized learning activ- 
ities which emphasize the opportunities 
in and the developnent and present 
(Status of the retailing structure. Usually 
an analysis is made of the major store 
functions, procedures followed in re- 
tailing, and opportunities and require- 
ments for career development. (Included 
as 03.32 00 00 00 Retailing under BUSI- 
NESS) 

Retail Trends — A study of the chang- 
ing retail environment and technological 
developments affecting retailing. In prac- 
tice, pupils usually analyze current 
problems, review trade literature, ex- 
amine research findings, and interpret 
business practices as related to manage- 
ment decisionmaking. 

Wholesaling — The study of the prob- 
lems, organization, and practices of 
wholesale establishments. Suoject matter 
often includes wholesale merchandising 
and emphasizes the nature and structure 
of wholesaling, the distributing function, 
the warehousing function, sales analyses, 
stock coil 11 ol, and costs. 

Buying — Organized learning experiences q j qq 
which arc concerned with planning, ob- 
taining, and controlling inventories of 
manu^ctured goods or raw materials for 
resale or processing. 

Fashion Merchandising — The study of 
the major considerations involved in the 
buying and merchandising of fashion 
products. The subject matter usually 
includes principles of selection, the 

buyer’s operation in the market, con- 04.00 00 31 00 
Sumer buying patterns, and planning 
for profitable results. 

Fashion Trends — The study of the 
fashion movement and factors whicli arc 
significant in the analysis of potential 
trends. In practice, pupils usually (1) 
survey the sources of fashion ideas, 
analyze the influence of fashion on 04.00 00 32 00 
apparel, home furnishings, and other 
products, and (2) study the principles 
and specialized fashion techniques uti- 
lized ny fashion directors and coordi- 
nators in wholesale and retail organiza- 
tions. 
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04 DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION— Continued 



4i.00 00 33 00 



Oi.OO 00 34 00 



04.00 00 38 00 



04.00 00 39 00 



04.00 00 40 00 



04.00 00 44 00 



04.00 00 45 00 



04.00 (M) 46 00 



(liieluOed as 03.32 05 00 00 /?€>!«// 
Management iiiid<T BUSINESS) 

Smali. Business Managerient — A study 
of muiiugeiTieiit fiinetioiiB, policies, and 
the practical expcrionccB of managers of 
small hiisiiicss coiicmiB. Empliusis fre- 
quently is oil the nature of the managerial 
joh, characteristics and Bpecial problems 
of tlic small biisiiieSBman, and establish- 
ing and operating a smali biisiiiest- 
siic(*essfully. (Incliiucd as 03.26 07 00 00 
Small Bnainess Management under BUSI- 
NESS) 

Other Marketini; Management — In- 
clude here other organized subject 
matter and activities emphasized in 
marketing management which are not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

Marketing Research — Flaiiiie<l learn- 
ing experiences which arc designed for the 
systematic study of the institi^thms ainl 
ciianncls for the marketing of goods ami 
services, including the market environ- 
ment and interpretation of data frori 
consumer, business, and government 
sources. (inciiidc<l as 03.27 <H) (HI (H) 
Marketing under BUSINESS) 

Marketing Analysis — Planne<l learn- 
ing experiences which are concerned with 
the ehatiucls of distribution and decision- 
making regarding marketing ex|fcnd- 
itiircB. Subject matter generally iqclitdes 
the comparative advantages ol dfffereiit 
marketing channels, using an analytical 
approach to discovering op|M>rtuiiities for 
business to increase volume, reduce costs, 
and increase profits. 

Other Marketing Resbargii — Ipeliide 
here other organized subject matter and 
activities emphasized in marketing re- 
search which are not listed aliove. 
(Specify.) 

Advertising and Sales Promotion— 
The study and development of skills 
concerned with the principles ami 
theory of advertising as a mass marketing 
and communications tool, and the 
coordination of external and internal 
activities of a promotional nature. 
(Included as 03.02.00 00 00 Advertising 
and Sales Promotion under BUSINESS) 
Advertising Principles — ^The study of 
the economic, sociological, ami psycho- 
logical aspects of advertising. Usiiatly, 
this is a survey of paid forms of non- 
personal presentations of facts about 
goods, services, or ideas direeteil toward 
groups of people. Emphasis is on nmlcr- 
staiiding media, the role of advertising 
in the marketing structure, ami the 
different institutions involved in the 
creation of advertising. lncl|i<le<l a« 
03.02 01 00 CO Advertising Principles 
under BUSINESS) 

Advertising Ompaigns — Planned 
learning experieii'‘e which emphasize the 
ciNirdiiiatioii of sales jM)licies, advertising 
appropriations, media selection, amt 
marketing outlets for the purpose of 
developing demand for a product or a 
service. Tii practice, pupils often analyze 
and evaluate campaign procedures and 
plan one or more campaigns hi relatiqii 
lo diderent [iromotional objectives. 
((Comprises portion of definilion of 03 .02 
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03 00 00 Advertising Media and Cam^ 
paigns under BUSINESS) 

Advertising Copywriting — Planned 
learning experiences which emphasize 
the tecniiiqiies used in creating effective 
advertising copy for various types of 
media. Application is frequently made to 
cases ill national, retail, trade, mail 
order, industrial, and professional ad- 
vertising. (Included as 03 . )2 02 00 00 
Advertising Copywriting under BUSI- 
NESS) 

AnvERTistNi; Layout — P lanned learning 
experiences which emphasize the prin- 
ciples, elements, techniques, and rules 
involved in creating an effective ailver- 
tisiiig layout. In practice, pupils usually 
plan ami prepare layouts tor various 
types of media. 

Advertising Media — The study of all 
types of advertising media and the bases 
for their selection. The characteristics, 
advantages, and limitations of various 
media are analyzed, such as periodical 
media, mass media, television and ratfio, 
and direct -mail media. (Comprises por- 
tion of definition of 03.02 03 0() 00 
Advertising Media and Campaigns umler 
BUSINESS) 

Advertising Production — The study 
of the production methods used to get a 
layout into print. Usually included for 
study arc type and printing, engraving 
and plates, and specific applications to 
advertising materials. 

Commercial Design — (For definition 
see 02.02 02 00 00 Commercial Design 
under ART.) 

Direct-Mail Advertising — Organized 
learning activities which emphasize those 
forms of direct advertising that arc sent 
through the mails. Usually included for 
study are the types and uses of direct 
mail, the development of mailing lists, 
requirements for successful direct-mail 
advertising, and practice in creating 
appropriate direct-mail material for a 
variety of prospective buyers. (Included 
as 03.02 04 0(> 00 Direcl-Mail Adver- 
tising under BUSINESS) 

Retail Advertising — A study of ad- 
vertising as applied to the retail field. 
Emphasis frequently is given to news- 
paper advertising, tne use of advertising 
at the point of sale, local resources, and 
direct media. 

Retail Display — A study of the princi- 
ples and methods of artistic merchandise 
display. Learning experiences usually 
involve the techniques of installing 
window and interior displays, display 
tools, equipment and mannequins, and 
practice in constructing different types 
of displays. (Included as 03 . 32 02 00 00 
Retail Display tinder BUSINESS) 

Retail Sales Promotion — A study of 
modern sales promotion practices used by 
different types of retail stores. Emphasis 
frequently is on the coordination of 
advertising, display, special events and 
personal selling; the development and 
implementation of sales promotion plans; 
and special techniques in relation to hard 
and soft lines of goods. 

Showcard Techniques — The study and 
practice of showcard writing. Learning 
experiences usually include lettering, spa- 
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cing, banner -making, showcard copy, and 
construction. 

Otiieoi Sales Promotion — Include here 
other organized subject matter and 
aetivities emphasized in advertising and 
saies promotion which are not listed 
above. (Specify.) 

Purchasing — The study of the practices 
and problems which confront the pur- 
chasing agent. Subject matter often 
iiiehnles the sources of supply, market 
information, material specification, con- 
trol inventories, and the purchase budget. 
Salesmanship — Planned learning experi- 
enees which emphasize the psyehologiea! 
and economic impact of sefliiig and the 
fundamentals of sales ability. Emphasis 
frequently is on jiraclices in wholesale, re- 
tail, and specialty salesmanship; buying 
motives; creating product acceptance; 
building goodwill; and the application of 
new techniques to tangible ana intangible 
sales. (Included as 03 .33 00 00 i)i) Snlcs- 
rnanship l^rinciples under BUSINESS) 
Direct Salks — The study and analysis 
of opportunities, activities in, and 
requirements for outside selling. In prac- 
tice, emphasis frequently is on planning 
and delivering sales presentations, man- 
agement of time, prospecting, company 
and product conuictition, practical dem- 
onstrations, and held experiences. 

Retail Sellini; — A study of the funda- 
mentals of successful retail store selling. 
Learning experiences frequently inelude 
the analysis of consumer psychology, 
steps in the sales process, and the 
development of selling skills and tech- 
niques by means of sales demonstrations, 
role playing, and oeeiipational experience. 
{Included as 03.32 04 00 00 Retail 
Sateamansliip {Soiling) under BUSI- 
NESS) 

Salk.s Management — The study of the 
operation of a sales organizatiun involved 
in the outside selling of goods and/or 
services. The subject matter usually 
includes sales forecasting, hiring, evalu- 
ating, and supervising the sales force; 
managing territories and routes; and 
correlating the sales activities with those 
of production and other departments 
of the business enterprise. 

Other Selling — Include here other 
organized subject matter and activities 
emphasized in selling which are not 
listed ab^'ve, (Specify.) 

Transportation — The study of prac- 
tices and relationships in the physical 
distribution of merchandise. Subject 
matter often includes prineiples of 
traffic management; characteristics of 
air, motor, rail, and water transportation; 
pickup and delivery; eonsolidation; and 
(i nance. 

Principles? of Insurance — The study of 
the foundations of the standard forms of 
insuranee and the functions of those 
following an insurance career. Subject 
matter usually emphasizes the practices 
and major coverages involved in life, fire, 
casualty, automohih*, and property in- 
surance; the nature of risk; the social and 
eeoiioinii; services of insuranee; and 
insuranee as a viM.uiicn. (Inelnded as 
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03.24 01 00 00 Principles of Insurance 
under BUSINESS) 

Life Insurance — The study of the 
fundamentals of life insurance. Subject 
matter usually emphasizes the role of the 
salesman in analyzing the nature of 

E ersonal risks or life contingency risks of 
iisinessess, types and functions of 
contracts, premium costs, proceeds, 
and insurance company opcraiion, (In- 
cluded as 03.24 02 00 00 Life insurance 
under BUSINESS) 

Casualty Insurance — The study of the 
fundamentals of casualty insurance. 
Subject matter usually emphasizes selling 
skills in the fields of automobile, liability 
and theft insurance; the nature of con- 
tracts, benefits, and premiums; and 
controls and bonding. (Comprises portion 
of definition of 03.24 03 00 00 Property 
and Casualty Insurance under BUSI- 
NESS) 

Property Insurance — The study of 
fundamentals of property insurance. 
Subject matter iisuaHy includes the 
principles and practices involved in fire 
insuranee and e^;tended coverage, and 
marine insurance. Instruction emphasizes 
sales and management opportunities and 
problems and procedures in agency or 
home office work. (Comprises portion of 
definition of 03.24 03 00 00 Property 
and Casualty Insurance under BUSI- 
NESS) 

Real Estate Principles — The study 
of the economic factors affecting real 
estate, regulations, practices, and pro- 
fessional ethics of the real estate business. 
Usually, this includes a survey of 
problems involved in the acquistion, 
ownership, use, and disposition of real 
estate interests. (Included as 03 .31 01 
00 00 Principles of Real Estate under 
BUSINESS) 

Real Estate Practices — Planned learn- 
ing experiences which emphasize the 
techniques of operating a real estate 
business and tne actual procedures 
involved in the daily activities of brokers 
and sabsmen. In practice, pupils usually 
develop skills needed in selling, prospect- 
ing, listing, making financial arrange- 
ments, effective advertising, and ethical 
relationships. 

Real Estate Management — The study 
of the fundamentals of property man- 
agement. The subject matter usually 
includes the economics of real estate, 
managing income properties, methods of 
promotion, professional standards, and 
the functions and qualifications of the 
property manner, (Included as 03.31 05 
00 00 Real Estate Management under 
BUSINESS) 

Reat> Estate Law — Tlie study of the 
legal aspects of property and property 
rights, rin* subject matter usually 
iiieliuh'S legal pra<‘tiees as they apply to 
real estate ownership, operations, in- 
struments, and various phases of the real 
estate business. (Included as 03 .31 04 00 
00 Real Estate Law under BUSINESS) 

Real Estate Appraisal — Planned 
learning c^erienccs which emphasize the 
fai'.tors a (fee ting the value of farm, 
residenliul, commercial, and industrial 
real estate. In practice, pupils usually 
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04 DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION— Continued 



04.00 00 80 00 



04.00 00 81 00 



04.00 00 82 00 



04.00 00 83 00 



04.00 00 84 00 



04.00 00 85 00 
04.00 00 86 00 



04.00 00 87 00 
04.00 00 88 00 



develop appraisal proficieney by means 
of field work on property and making 
application of appraisal techniques, in- 
cluding the preparation of the appraisal 
report. (Included as 03.31 02 00 00 
Real Estate Appraisal under BUSINICSS) 
Real Estate Finance — The study of 
the sources and availability of funds, and 
the procedures for financing real estate. 
The subject matter usually includes 
financial analyses of real properties, types 
of lenders, management servicing, and 
repayment of loans, government aids, 
regulations, and trends. (Included as 
03.31 03 00 00 Real Estate Finuncr 
under BUSINESS) 

Real Estate Sales — ^The study of the 
fundamentals of real estate transactions. 
The subject matter u'^nally includes 
analyzing residential and income prop- 
erties, listing and showing property, 
prospecting and qualifying prospects, 
trades, modernization, regulations, and 
practices governing the sale or purchase 
of real property. (Inchidcd as 03.31 06 
00 00 neat Estate Sales under BUSI- 
NESS) 

Product Information — ^Thc study of 
the characteristics of specific products 
or services transferred during the market- 
ing process. The subject matter usually 
includes the tnchniqiics of handling 
specific products performing personal 
or business services; the identification 
of values to customers; regulations and 
controls; and sources of product in- 
formation used by consumers and the 
trade. (Included as 03.32 01 00 00 
Merchandise Information {Product Jn/or- 
niation) under BUSINESS) 

Nontextiles — The study of consumer 
products other than fabrics or soft-line 
merchandise. The subject matter usually 
includes materials used, their construc- 
tion and care, and government regula- 
tions. Emphasis is on the values to con- 
sumers of different types and qualities of 
merchandise. 

Textiles — ^The study of fabrics and 
soft-line merchandise which arc generally 
classified as apparel, domestics, or lomc 
furnishings. The subject matter usually 
includes the properties of natural and 
man-made fibers, fabric construction and 
finishes, appropriate utilization, values 
to the consumer, and marketing tech- 
niques. 

Accounting — (For definition sec 03.01 
00 00 00 Ac 'ounting under BUSINESS.) 
Business-Government Relationships 
— The study of the economic aspects of 
public policy affecting the market 
processes. The subject matter usually 
includes an analysis of Federal, State, 
and local regulations; restraints of trade; 
monopoly; purposes and effect of laws 
relating to competition; the giant cor- 
poration; and international and domestic 
cartels. 

Business Law — (For definition see 03.09 
00 00 00 Business Law under BUSI- 
NESS) 

Communications for Distribution — 
Organized learning experiences which are 
concerned with the application and 



nTnirineiit of skills in reading, speaking, 
listening, mnl writing in distributive 
empltiymeni. {See also 03.06 00 00 00 
Business ('ommunications innler Bl'Sl- 
NKSS.) 

04.00 00 89 00 1m'.o]^omics OF CoN.suMPTioN — 'riieslutly 

of the place of the c'onsiimer and his 
problems in the eeoiminie system. I’he 
subject matter usually is coneerned w ith 
the relationship of personal income to 
price levels; the role of the consumer in 
determining the amount of the national 
income and the stability of the economic 
system; and the effect of consumer liquid 
assets and availability of consumer 
credit on total consumer demand. (See 
also J5.06 03 00 00 Consumer Economics 
under SOCIAL SClENCES/SOClAL 
STUDIES.) 

04.00 00 90 00 Economics of Marketing — \ study of 

the contributions of economic theory to 
the managerial problem of price deter- 
mination and price policy. The subject 
matter usually includes demand and cost 
curves, survival and growth, values added 
by distribution, and problems of intro- 
ducing the results of technological 
progress into the market. 

04.00 00 91 00 Effective Store Speech — Planned 

learning activities which emphasize the 
development of facility in oral communi- 
cations. The subject matter nsnally 
stresses the organization of ideas, prod- 
uct and marketing vocabulary, clarity of 
expression, telephone usage, and practice 
in the techniques used in different 
communications situations. 

04.00 00 92 00 Employee Supervision — The study of 
supervisory relationships and practices 
in distribution and marketing. The 
subject matter nsnally includes tech- 
niques of employee induction, morale 
building, followiq> and evaluation, cor- 
rection, grievances, and an analysis of 
leadership and motivation. 

04.00 00 93 00 Employee Training — The study of the 
principles, organization, and techniques 
of individual and group training in 
distributive occupations. The subject 
matter usually inchidcs the development 
of initial and followup programs, de- 
partment and sales meetings, practice 
training in skills, and acquisition of 
information. 

04.00 00 94 00 Evaluation Techniques — ^Thc study 
of job evaluation and procedures for 
implementing an evaluation program. 
The subject matter nsnally indndes 
systems of and steps in organized 
evaluation, job ranking, rating devices, 
performance reviews, and the effect of 
evaluation on personnel supervision 
and administration. 

04.00 00 95 (K) Expense Control — The study of prac- 
tices and trends in expense control. The 
subject matter usually includes an 
analysis of expense items, the relation- 
ship of expense control to net profit, 
planning and adjustment to current 
conditions, and available tools for stock 
and dollar management. 

04.00 00 96 00 Human Relations — Organized learning 
experiences which arc concerned with 
personal effecbvene3s in relation to 
customers, to the distributive business, to 
employees, and to job activities. (See also 
03.11 00 00 00 Business Psychology un- 
der BUSINESS.) 
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01 DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION— Continued 

04.(M) (K) 97 00 Hepoht Vi ritinc; — (For definition see 
03.06 02 00 00 Report U niting under 
BUSINESS.) 

01.00 00 99 00 Other Subject Matter in Distribu- 
tive Education — Inelnde here other 
orfranizcd subject matter and activities 
emphasized in distrihiitive education not 
listeil above or classifiable in one of the 
above major categories. (Specify.) 



ENGLISH LANGU.\GE ARTS 
05.00 00 00 00 

English language arts is comprised of the body of 
related subject matter, or the body of related courses, 
organized for carrying on learning experiences con- 
cerned with developing (1) an understanding of the 
language system; (2) proficiency and contivil in the 
use of the English language; (3) appreciation of a 
variety of literary forms; (4) understanding and 
appreciation of various aspects of past and present 
cultures as expressed in literature; and (5) interests 
which will motivate lifelong learning. 

The Ad Hoc Committee for English Language 
Arts applied the following rationale to the selection 
of substantive content for placement in the English 
Language Arts subject-matter area: (1) the content 
was determined by consensus of the committee to 
be appropriate to English language arts; (2) subject- 
matter items could be defined in brief form using 
only salient descriptive elements; and (3) the various 
aspects of organized subject matter classified under 
English Language Arts were identifiable by titles 
which were considered to be most commonly used 
in current practice. 

Opportunities are frequently piovided both during 
and outside regular classtime for pupils to develop 
interests, skills, and knowledge in selected aspects of 
English language arts as an integral part of the 
instructional program. As an example, the Journalism 
Club provides additional opportunities to develop 
leadership, other qualities, and an understanding of 
the role of journalism in society. Such organized 
activities, under appropriate supervision, are referred 
to as cocurricular aclivilies. They may be designed 
for participation of pupils as individuals or in groups. 
A variety of activities is identified under 20.00 00 
00 00 Cocurricular Activities in chapter 5 beginning 
on page 146; and they are described more fully in 
this chapter beginning on page 242. As an illustration, 
the Journalism Club is identified for reporting pur- 
poses under Cocurricular Activities as Item 20.01 
17 00 00. 

Included under this heading are the items of infor- 
mation which identify various aspects of subject 
matter in the English language arts subject-matter 
area. 

05.01 00 00 00 LANGUAGE SKILLS 

Subject matter ami experiences concerned 
with knowledge, understanding, and skills 
designed to develop eoinpetency in the use 
of language. Emphasis is on (L) oral Ian- 
giiage involving ^'intake” (listening), and 
"output” (speaking), and (2) written lan- 



guage involving “intake” (reading), and 
"output” (writing). Activities include the 
development of vocabulary, concepts, in- 
terpretations, reactions and responses, and 
concentration on skills in writing, reading, 
speaking, listening. 

05.01 01 00 00 Heading — Instruction designed to develop 
the skills necessary to perceive and react to 
patterns of written symbols and translate 
them into meaning. The teaching of read- 
ing is differentiated according to a number 
of levels and object! /es. The continuous de- 
velopment of reading skills and vocabulary 
applies to all Kubject-nial ter areas, empha- 
sizing selected skills and vocabulary ap- 
propriate to pupils' needs in different learn- 
ing situations. 

05.01 01 01 00 11eadin<; Headiness — A variety of plan- 
ned activities designed to develop in chil- 
dren the mental, physical, and emotional 
maturity prerequisite to instruction in 
reading. In practice emphasis is placed on 
a variety of learning situations, e.g„ 
direr* and vicarious experiences involving 
oral language, such as listening, speech 
habits and patterns, developing sequen- 
tial organization of ideas, vocabulary 
development, ami experience with books 
and stories. 



05.01 01 02 00 



05.01 01 03 00 



05.01 01 04 00 



05.01 01 05 00 



05.01 01 06 00 



Beginning Reading — The initial activ- 
ities involved in teaching pupils to read, 
following necessary readiness activities. 
These reading activities are designed to 
iieveh.p umlerstaiuling of the relationship 
between oral an<l written language, recog- 
nition of symbols (letters) and syiiibol- 
soiind relationship.s, and appreciation of 
the reading process. 

Developmental Reading Program — 
A program of learning experiences 
designed to help pupils develop scqueii- 
lially all aspects of reading proficiency 
needed by a mature reader. This program 
may be centered in a series of basal 
readers and their accompanying learning 
aids, in an individualized plan which 
utilizes an extensive library or utilizes 
reading in all of the materials of the 
content subjects. Each of these plans 
includes attention to oral and silent 
vocabulary development, ciimprehension, 
critical reading, speed and the adjust- 
ment of reading techniques to varying 
needs. 

Basal Reader Program — Systematic 
learning experiences which are developeil 
through a series of ’ isie reailing books 
and materials designcil in sequential 
steps for successive levels of instruction. 

Remedial Reading — Planned diagnostic 
and remedial activities, for individual 
pupils or groups of pupils, designed to 
correct and iirevenl further reading difli- 
eidtics whicli interfere with the pupirs 
expected progress in developing rcailing 
skills, understandings, and appreciations. 

Individualized Readinc; — A reading 
program which utilizes an extensive li- 
brary and permits self-selection of ma- 
terials and pacing guited to each pupil. 
The development of skills is guided 
through individual conferences and in- 
dividual or small-group teaching. An 
individualized reading program or a 
portion of this program may be part of 
another type of reading program. 
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05 ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS—Continued 



05.01 01 07 00 

05.01 01 08 00 

05.01 01 99 00 
05.01 02 00 00 
05.01 02 01 00 

05.01 02 02 00 

05.01 02 99 00 
05.01 03 00 00 

05.01 04 00 00 

05.01 05 00 00 
0? 01 06 00 00 

05.01 07 00 00 



Oral UEADiNG*-*“The reading aloud of 
priiUcd iiialerialK. In practice, oral read- 
ing is iiKcd for u variety of purposes, e.g., 
to develop listening skills, to develop 
skills in pronniicialion, to develop ability 
ill translating and interpreting ideas from 
written words tlirongn oral expression, 
and to aid pupils in understanding pat- 
terns in linguistic slniclures. 

Initial Teaching Alphabet (TTA) — A 
decoding system using a 44-character 
alphabet (each character representing a 
distinct sound) instead of tne standard 
26-lctter alphabet (in which the Vowels 
and consonants represent varying 
sounds). 

Other Reading — Include here other or- 
ganized subject matter and experiences 
emphasized in reading which are not 
listed above, e.g., iiotctakiiig and out- 
lining skills. (S)>ecify.) 

Hand writing (PeiimaiiHhip ) — Instriie- 
tion designed to assist pupils in learning the 
processes and developing the skills involved 
in using an inscribing instriiincnt to record 
inaniially niatcrial to be read. 

Manuscript Writing — Instruction de- 
signed to assist piijiils in learning the 
processes and developing the skills in- 
volved in a style of liandwriting which 
makes use of variations of printed letter 
forms. 

Cursive Writing — Instruction designed 
to assist pupils in learning the processes 
and developing the skills used in in- 
scribing a style of handwriting utilizing 
flowing lines and connecting letters with 
strokes which have rounded angles. 
Other Handwriting — Include here 

other organized subject matter and ex- 
periences emphasized in handwriting 
which arc not listed above. (Specify.) 
Spelling— Organized subject matter, expe- 
riences, and learning activities concerned 
with develoidng the mind-eye-hand coordi- 
nations and memory involved in ordering 
letters into whole words acconling to stanil- 
ard written usage. 

Punctuation— Experiences designed to de- 
velop an understanding of the establisheil 
system of points or marks used in written 
English to indicate ihe syntactic units in 
their interrelationships. The relationship of 
ihe murks to syntactic factors (such as 
sentence, clause, ami phrase), to rhetorical 
factors (such as emphasis, parallelism, and 
siibonlination), and to voice factors (in- 
tonation patterns) may all be shov;n. 
Listening— Activities which are planned to 
sharpen children’s listening skills and lo 
foster appreciative, attentive, and analyti- 
cal listening with increasing skill. (See also 
05.05 01 04 00 Listening under Speech/) 
Dictionary Skills— Experiences designed 
to develop an understanding of the process 
by which dictionaries are constructed and 
the type of information available from this 
source together with the skills needed to 
locale and use this information. 

Reference Skills— Experiences designed to 
develop an understanding of the many 
types of reference materials and the type 
of information particular to each, together 
with the develo[miciit of the skills needed 



to use these references effeclivcly and 
eflicicrlly. 

05.01 08 00 00 Voice and Diction— (For delinition gee 
05.05 03 01 00 I vice and Diction under 
Speech.) 

05.01 99 00 00 Other Language Skills— Include here 

other organized subject matter and experi- 
ences emphasized in language skills which 
are not listed above. (Specif.) 

05.02 00 00 00 LINGUISTICS 

The descrip live, hislorhraf, and theoreti- 
cal sliidy of language as such, its nature, 
slriieliirc, varieties, and history, including 
especially the sound system (phonology), 
grammatical system (morphology, syntax), 
lexical sysleui (vocabulary, scinology), and 
writing sysleni. 

05.02 01 00 00 Phonology— The descriptive, historical, 
and theoretical study of the sound system of 
language or languages. 

05.02 01 01 00 Phonetics — The division of phonology 

dealing with the study and classification 
of the sounds of speech as spoken 
and hcanl. 



05.02 01 02 00 



05-02 02 00 00 



05.02 02 01 00 



05.02 02 02 00 



05.02 02 03 00 



05.02 02 04 00 



05.02 03 00 00 



Phonemics — ^Thc division of phonology 
dealing with ihe study of distinctive units 
and slruclural patterns within the sound 
system of a specilic language or dialect. 
Grammar— The division of linguistics in- 
cluding primarily morphology and syntax; 
hence the slu<ly by various methods of the 
slruclural devices by which the meaning- 
bearing units of a language (morphemes, 
words, phrases, sentences) are identified 
ami their relationships indicated. 
Traditional Grammar — ^The study of 
the type of English grammar commonly 
taught in schools from the ninetcentn 
century on, generally using semantic cri- 
teria for identifying ”parls of speech” 
and other categories <lerive<l from Latin 
grammar, emphasizing sentence analysis, 
ami often normative in character and 
prescriptive in applicatioii. 

Structural Grammar (Descriptive) — 
Study concerned with the type of gram- 
mar which objectively describes and 
analyzes the structure of a language in 
terms of (1) formally identifiable units in 
a hierarchy of increasingly complex com- 
binations and (2) the immediate and 
ultimate constituents of sentences. (The 
term "Descriptive Grammar,” sometimes 
used as an equivalency of "Structural 
Grammar,” properly includes any kind 
of grammar ileriyed inductively from 
objective observation of a bo<ly of utter- 
ances in a langiiageO 
Generative Grammar — ^The type of 
grammar which uses a set of rules, in a re- 
quired order, capable of generating (or 
accounting for) all possible grammatically 
acceptable sentences of a language. The 
rides arc commonly expressed as formulas 
eoinposeil of symbols standing for lin- 
guistic iniils ami operations. 
Transformational Grammar — A type 
of grammar (usually generative, q.v.) 
which explains certain constructions as 
heir g derived from others by processes of 
striiClural change without change of 
meaning (i.e., by transformations). 
Usage (Functional Grammar )— The 
study and teaching of the ways in which cer- 
tain selected features of a language, espe- 
cially those not "system-centered” or cov- 
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05 ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS— Continued 

ered by general rules, are employed (the de- 
scriptive approach) or should be employed 
(the prescriptive approach). The features 
may he grammatical, lexical, or other, and 
they may be seen in relation to (1) the social 
of esthetic milieu (e,g., illiterate, common, 
and cultivated) and (2) the use they are put 
to (e.g., conversation, or formal address). 
In school practice, where a standard form of 
the language is to be inculcated, the pre- 
scriptive approach necessarily obtains; this 
is acceptable, however, if prescriptions are 
soundly based on accurate descriptions. 

05.02 04 00 00 History of the English Language— The 
study of the ways in which the Anglo-Saxon 
dialects transplanted to Britain in the fifth 
century A.D. developed in the course of 
time into the language called "English,” 
today. Any or all aspects of the oroad 
subject are included, but attention centers 
especially on the "outer history” (the in- 
fluence of nonlinguistic factors such as social 
and political change) and the "inner his- 
tory’ (the processes of general language 
change as they affected this specific lan- 
guage). 

05.02 05 00 00 Dialectology— The study of the features of 
a language, written or spoken (sounds, 
forms, constructions, word^, as they vary 
individually or in related groups with re- 
spect to their distribution, geographical or 
social. Theoretically, it can be synchronic 
(of a single point in time); practically, it is 
diachronic (nistorical), since the variations 
can be understood only as the result of 
developments occurring over a span of 
years. "Dialects” are often thought of as 
those varieties within a language which 
have more features in common with each 
other than they have separately. 

05.02 06 00 00 Semantics (Semology )— The historical 
and descriptive study of meaning as a lin- 
guistic phenomenon, including the structure 
of the meaning system of a language or set 
of languages; the components of meaning 
and their combination in larger structures of 
meaning; the association of meanings with 
morphemes and words; and the systematic 
stuuy of meaning change. This approach 
is to be distinguished from GEInERAX 
SEMANTICS (see 05.04 01 03 OOG-ziierc? 
Semantics ), which is deflned by Webster III 
as "a doctrine and educational discipline 
due to Alfred Korzybski (1879-1950) in- 
tended to improve habits of response of 
human beings to their environment and 
one another especially by training in the 
better and more critical uses of words and 
other symbols.” Specifically, the study of 
SEMANTICS deals with meaning as a 
system within the overall structure of lan- 
guage; GENERAL SEMANTICS deals 
with meaning as a relationship between 
linguistic signs and the outside world. 

05.02 07 00 00 Study About Language— A cover term 
iis'^d to include any instruction about lan- 
guage or languages (as distinct from instruc- 
tion in a language or training in the skills of 
using language) which may be included in 
the curriculum from the elementary grades 
on, but which is not formal and developed 
sufliciently to be denominated LINGUIS- 
TICS (q.v.). 

05.02 99 00 00 Other Linguistics— Include here other or- 
ganized subject matter and experiences em- 



o 




phasized in linguistics which are not listed 
above. (Specify.) 

05.03 00 00 00 LITERATURE 

The study of printed materials which 
have noteworthy content and excellence of 
style, and which may be identified by 
country, type, and/or period of time. Suen 
study may be directed to bodies of national 
literature such as American and British, 
or may be more inclusive as in World 
Literature, w'^hich term usually includes 
Oriental literary works. The types usually 
considered in the study of literature are 
biography, drama, essay, fiction, and po- 
etry. Myths and legends are sometimes con- 
sidered as types. Often the focus is on 
specialized areas as in "Biblical literature” 
and "classical literature.” Occasionally, 
literary works are selected for a special 
group as in "children’s literature’^ and 
"literature for adolescents.” For developing 
taste and critical judgment, writing and 
discussion are frequently a means of in- 
struction in the study of literature. 

By Source: 

05.03 01 00 00 American Literature— The study of selec- 
ted American literary works of various 
types. Such subject matter Is usually related 
to the development of distinctive qualities 
of the national literature through use by 
writers of indigenous materials. The study 
may be conducted within ar. historical 
framework or within an organization by 
themes or by literary typef>. (See also 

05.03 00 00 00 Literature.) 

05.03 02 00 00 Biblical Literature— The stu^ of selec- 
ted portions of the Old and New Testaments 
with attention to literary qualities and to 
ideas which have importance in the spiritual 
and intellectual life of western man. Fre- 
quently, attention is given to stories, events, 
and persons used or alluded to by western 
writers, artists, and musicians. 

05.03 03 00 00 Classical Literature— The study of selec- 
ted literary works of ancient Greece and 
Rome. Special attention is frequently given 
to materials which have been used or aU 
luded to by more recent writers. (See also 

05.03 00 00 00 Literature.) 

05.03 04 00 00 English Literature— The study of selected 
English literary works of various types. 
These works can be approached within suc- 
cessive historical periods of English history 
with attention to differences in the cultural 
settings and varying styles of literary ex- 
pression. (See also 05 . 03 00 00 00 Liters 
ature.) 

05.03 05 00 00 World Literature— The study of selected 
literary works of Western and Eastern 
cultural origin from ancient times to the 
present. Such study frequently includes 
religious and philosophic works which have 
literary excellence, (aee also 05.03 00 00 00 
Literature . ) 

05.03 35 00 00 Other Literature by Source— Include 
here other organized subject matter and ex- 
periences emphasized in literature— by 
source— which are not listed above. (Spec- 
ify.) 

By Genre: 

05.03 36 00 00 Biography— The study of the lives of per- 
sons in narrative accounts which have 
stylistic and other formal qualities that 
make them noteworthy as literary works. 
Techniques of presentation have been de- 
velopedf through ages; and many of these 
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05 ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS — Continued 

have aimed lo reveal llie eliaraeler of ihe 
siil)jecl aK well as the faels of his life. 
Hiographies ollen serve lo satisfy young 
peoples^ search for ideals and values. 

05.03 37 00 00 Drama— The slmlv of a type of literature 
<listiiigiiished by plot, setting, iheine, and 
(Jiaracters engaged in movement and dia- 
logue. It is distinguished from narralive hy 
being a direct preseiiiatioii of aclioii. The 
main types and styles of dramatic literature 
usually studied are: tragedy, comedy, melo- 
<lrama, farce, social drama of ideas, (dassi- 
<;al, romantic, realistic;, impressionistic, and 
expressionistic. The si rue I lire of a drama, 
its plot, and the techniques hy which char- 
acter is revealed are primary items for con- 
sideration in the study of a drama. Dramas 
are often expressions of a philosophy or 
social point of view of the drama list, and 
often serve as excellent revelations of the 
temper of a historical period or of a ciilliire. 
Appreciation of the literary qualities of a 
draina may he enhanced hy its being read 
as an artistic creation intended for per- 
formaiK^e on u stage. 

05.03 38 00 00 Essay— The study of exposiioQ- writings 
of a formal and informal kind. The formal 
may include short or extended articles 
which present ideas or information, the 
writer's purpose frequently being lo set 
forth u central idea or thesis. Informal 
essays, or familiar essays as they are some- 
times called, may be read for a revelation 
of the writer’s personality and subjective 
reactions to an experience or to an event 
which he has observed. 

05.03 39 00 00 Fiction— The study of short stories and 
novels with special attention lo point of 
view, plot, character, setting, and theme. 
Frequently, teachers select lictional works 
in accordance with their siiilahilily for 
pupils' developmental levels and their needs 
and interests. 

05.03 40 00 00 Poetry — The study of literary selections 
which arc characterized hy rhythm, im- 
agery, words chosen for their connolalive 
values, and varied figures f f speech, es- 
pecially similes and metaphors; they may 
or may not have rhyme. Foems may he 
studied by types, or they may be arranged 
by theme and studied in relation to theme. 
They sometimes are studied within an his- 
torical framework of literary perioils: when 
studied in such contexts they may be con- 
sidered as expressions of the spirit of the 
era in which they were written. However, 
they have most frequently been regarded 
as revelations of writers emotions and 
ideas. 

05.03 65 00 00 OthcrLitcraturcby Genre— Include here 
other organized subject matter and experi- 
ences emphasized in literature— by genre— 
which are not listed above. (Specify.) 

05.03 66 00 00 Children’s Literature— The study of the 
portion of the larger body of literature 
whieh has both appeal and interest to chil- 
<lren and is understood by them. Literature 
for children can be found in the various 
genres and can be obtained from both Eng- 
lish and other sources. It extends from pic- 
ture books designed specifically for young 
children to adult reading material. 

05.03 67 00 00 Literature for Adolescents — The study of 
that portion of the larger body of literature 
which has both appeal and interest and 



can he miderstood by young people of the 
age range commonly called ^'adolescent. " 
Lileralnre for adolescents can be found in 
the various genres and can be obtained 
from both English and other sources. 

05.03 68 00 00 Myth and Legend — The study of stories, 
ballads, and plays which have come from 
the oral tradition of jalional groups and 
which constiliiles a part of their literature. 
Such folk material is sometimes organized 
as a unified In dy, but is more frequently 
('ombined with other literary works into 
themalie or type arrangeiiieiil.s. Appreci- 
ation ol esthetic qualities of .such selections 
is often enhanced by their being sung, 
recited, or performed. 

05.03 69 00 00 Humanities— The slu<ly of a group of re- 
lated subjects such as liieraliirc, art, music, 
religion, history, philosophy, an<l classical 
and modern languages — with literary works 
usually forming the core — conceriied with 
inan's individual cultural achicvcmcnls and 
values in society as <lislinguishc<l from social 
ins lit 11 lions ami c us loins of the natural 
world. Sometimes aspects of the various 
siibject-mallcr areas are taught separately 
but relaledly; in other instances these as- 
])ccls of subject matter areas are fused or 
inlegrale<l. (See also 02,01 03 00 00 Hu- 
manities un<ler ART, 06.03 00 00 00 Hu- 
wauities under FOREIGN LANGUAtrES, 
12.07 00 00 00 Humanities iimler MUSIC, 
ami 15.09 00 00 00 under SO- 

CIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES.) 

05.03 99 00 00 Ollier Lilcraturc^Include here other or- 

ganized subject matter and experiences em- 
phasize<l in literature which are not classi- 
fied or listed above. (Specify.) 

05.04 00 00 00 COMPOSITION 

Learning activities concerned with the 
art of selecting, combining, and arranging 
words in connected discourse. 

05.04 01 00 00 Tlicory^Tlie study of the form of coiiipo- 
silion emphasizing dependence on principles 
ami rules which have evolved through time, 
as well as <f''pendence on personal abilities 
and the language lo be used. On the basis 
of the language used, the pupil selects from 
his iileas those which can best be arranged 
in a form lo which an inilividiial may 
respond. Mental ordering of the i<leas pre- 
cedes writing them, bleas are explored, 
experimented with, ami revi.sed through 
writing. 

05.04 01 01 00 Logic — The study of the formal nriiici- 

ples frequently included in composition 
courses with the oLieclive of improving the 
reasoning of the writer. Principles of in- 
ductive and deductive thinking ami po.ssi- 
ble errors in such thinking form the basis 
of this instruction. Someof the topics usu- 
ally included in the study of inductive 
reasoning are: the testing of the adequacy 
t)f evidence; the validity of generaliza- 
tions; the cause and effect relationship — 
oversimplincation and the attribution of 
false cause; the invalidating factor of 
difference in reasoning by analogy. The 
validity of the premises ami their re- 
lationship to each other and to the con- 
clusion ill a syllogism are the essential 
topics in the study of <leduclive reason- 
ing. The work in logic in a composition 
course also usually includes attention lo 
the pitfalls of circular reasoning, begging 
the question, avoiding the issue, and 
arriving at a false or irrelevant conchi- 
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05.04 01 02 00 



05.04 01 03 00 



05.04 02 00 00 



05.04 02 01 00 
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Kion. Emphasis is given in such instnic* 
lion, not to the detection of errors in 
thinking found in other people's speech 
and writing, but to the avoidance of 
them in one’s own. 

Rhetoric — The study of the art of dis- 
course and its various meanings, one of 
which is the same as that of ''compo- 
sition.” Composition courses are some- 
times referred to as rhetoric courses. 
Originally, in classic times, the term 
was applied to oratory, but in modern 
times it is also applied to written com- 
munication. Considered as the theory 
of composition, the term applies to 
the principles and rules oi compo- 
sition formulated by ancient critics and 
modified through the ages by theorists 
of the composing art. Generally, the sub- 
ject matter and experiences involveil in 
the study of these principles and rules 
arc designed to aid in the arrangement of 
a speech or written discourse to bring 
about a desired effect on a listener or 
reader. Emphasized are: methods of per- 
suasion; the effective and orderly arrange- 
ment of the parts of a discourse; style; 
and rhetoric as a system of gathering, 
arranging, and expressing the subject 
matter of discourse, and s a guide for 
making decisions in the pr. css of compo 
sition. (See also 05.05 01 00 00 Rbotoyic 
and Public Address under Speech. ) 
General Semantics — The body of prin- 
ciples sometimes included for study and 
application in coirniosition courses. The 
primary purpose of general semantics as 
a discipline, or as a point of view, in the 
field of communication is to improve 
language habits so that verbal symbols 
correspond more exactly to persons, 
things, and events on the nonverbal or 
fact level. It is the study of evaluative 
processes, the ways in which a person 
interprets his e.'^vironr.ient through signs 
and symbols, including language. At- 
tention is usually given to: factual as 
distinguished from inferential statements; 
multivalues in nature as distinguished 
from two-valued orientation in the lan- 
guage of writers or speakers; verbal ab- 
stractions as distinguished from low- 
order terms; indexing or noting differ- 
ences to avoid stereotyping; dating to 
avoid rigidity; emotive language and its 
effects on human behavior; the distinction 
between a thing and its label or name; 
and the contexts of language. 
Writing**-Learning experiences designed to 
provide opportunities for pupils to develop 
knowledge, understanding, and skills es- 
sential 1o self-expression, e.g., ideas, inter- 
ests, and facts, in written language. Writing 
forms vary according to the content, the 
audience, and the purpose of the writer. 
Expository Writing — Learning exper- 
iences designed to develop knowledge, 
understanding, and skills involved in a 
form of writing concerned with selecting, 
ordering, and explaining information in a 
detailedf, logical manner. 

Persuasive Writing — Learning exper- 
iences designed to develop knowledge, 
understanding, and skills involved in a 
form of writing concerned with select ing 
and organizing ideas for presenting a par- 
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05.04 03 99 00 

05.04 99 00 00 
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ticiilar point of view in a persuasive 
manner — employing inference and logic. 
Creative Writing — Learning exper- 
iences designed to develop knowledge, 
understanding, and .skills involved in a 
form of writing that is free, not prescrip- 
tive, and expresses primarily the interest 
and emotions of the writer, particularly 
the personal satisfaction that the writer 
feels. 

Narrative Writing — Learning experi- 
ences designed to develop knowledge, un- 
derstanding, and skills involved in a form 
of writing concerned with telling a story 
in a sequentially organized manner. 
Journalism-- The study and practice of 
writing, editing, and publishing newspapers 
and periodicals. Instruction usually empha- 
sizes re|K>rting and feature and editorial 
writing. (See also the category 05.05 04 00 
00 Speech Through Mass Media . ) 

Reporting — The study and practice of 
gathering facts about current events and 
writing about such events for publication 
in newspapers and periodicals. 

Editorial Writing — The study and 
practice of composing an article of 
opinion or comment for publication in a 
newspaper or periodical. 

Feature Writing — The study and prac- 
tice of composing an article with strong 
emotional or human interest appeal for 
publication in a newspaper or periodical. 
History of Journalism — The study of 
the financial, technical, and editorial 
processes and the contributions of 
individuals involved in the publishing of 
newspapers and periodicals from the 
beginnings of such publications to the 
present. 

Other Journalism — Include here other 
subject matter emphasized in journalism 
which is not listed above. (Specify.) 

Other Composition— Include here other 
organized subject matter emphasized in 
composition which is not listed or classi- 
fiable above. (Specify.) 

SPEECH 

Subject matter and experiences com- 
prised of a wide spectrum of studies and 
activities that range from the scientific 
(voice science) through the humanistic 
(rhetoric) and the behavioral sciences 
(group dynamics) to the artistic (oral in- 
terpretation of literature). The unifying 
feature of these studies and activities is 
the predominance, in varying degrees, of 
oral communication. 

Rhetoric and Public Address— The study 
of the practical arts of speaking as revealed 
in the variety of forms and functions evi- 
dent in public discourse. Emphasized are 
speech-making (composition and delivery), 
argumentation and debate, audience analy- 
sis and listening behavior, persuasion, dis- 
cussion, parliamentary procedure, speech 
criticism, and the history of rhetoric and 
public address. (See also 05.04 01 02 00 
Rhetoric under Composition.) 

Public Speaking — The study of theory 
and practice involved in composing and 
delivering speeches, including informa- 
tive, persuasive, and inspirational types. 

Argumentation and Debate — Study 
and practice in the discovery, selection. 
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analysis, organization, and presentation 
of evidence and argument for and against 
a proposition, often in formal debate. 
(See also the category 05.04 02 00 00 
lurking.) 

Communication Theory — An analysis of 
the comm unica lion 'i>rocess, including the 
psychology of the listener, information 
theory, message foriniilalion, and dis- 
semination. 

Listening — ^The exploration and study of 
the theory of listening with oral-aiirul 
practice in the skills of comprehension 
lliroiigh listening. (See also 05.01 05 
00 {){) LisUming under Language Skills,) 
Discussion — The exploration and study 
of evidence and issues, through analysis 
and oral exchanges, leading toward the 
idcnlificalion of problems anil the formn- 
lulion of possible solutions. Included are 
study and practice in the use of the 
various forms of discussion: informal 
groups, committees, conferences, panels, 
symposiums, forums, et al. 

Speech Criticism — A study of rhetorical 
theory, past and present, inclinling a 
critical examination of reconleil speeches 
and their contexts. 

Parliamentary Proceoure — ^A study 
of the theory, with opportunities for 
practice, of the rules and procedures used 
m conducting formal meetings. 
Persuasion — Subject matter and experi- 
ences designed for intensive study and 
practice in the composition and delivery 
of speeches that are designed, ihroiign 
ihe use of appropriate rhetorical tech- 
niques and motivational pal terns, to 
change or strengthen beliefs or to secure 
aclion. 

Other Rhetoric and Public Address — 
Include here other organized suldcct 
matter and experiences emphasized in 
rhetoric and public address which arc not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

Oral Interpretation of Literature— The 
stufly of principles, and opportunities for 

f practicing the art of analyzing and reading 
itcrainre aloud to others. 

Choral Speech — The theory and prac- 
tice of group readings of literary works. 
Readers’ Theatre — The analysis and 
performance of dramatic works embody- 
ing the principles of oral interpretation of 
literature as opposed to those of acting. 
Speech Improvement— Subject matter 
and experiences concerned primarily with 
the acquisition, largely through study and 
exercises, of such basic language skills as 
adequate projection, articulation, phrasing, 
vocal variation, and appropriate usage. 
Voice and Diction — The study, and ap- 
plication through exercises, of knov/lcdgc 
about voice prodiiclion and ihc means lor 
improving projection, arliciilalioii, pro- 
inincialion, phrasing, melody pallerns, 
el al., and for developing where needed, 
often through the use of phonetics, sland- 
anl usage. 

Other Speech Improve?4ent — Include 
here other organized subject matter and 
experiences emphasized in speech im- 
provement which arc not listed above. 
(Specify. ) 
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Speech Through Mass Media— The 
study and practice of the techniques and 
procedures of mass media as welt as the 
identification of artistic features unique to 
each medium. The study of history and 
criticism is usually coupled with experiences 
in the arts of radio, television, and/or films. 
Radio and Television — A study of 
broadcasting, with exercises, where ap- 
propriate, thit include its history, its 
role in contemporary society* its artistic 
dimensions, its production techniques, 
principal genres, et al. 

Film A study of, and in some 

instances practice in, the cinematographic 
arts including history, production, and 
criticism. 

Other Speech— Include here other orga- 
nized subject matter and experiences em* 
phasized in speech which are not classifiable 
or listed above. (Specify.) 

DRAMATIC ARTS 
Subject mal ter ainl experiences concerned 
with a wide range of studies and activities 
including playwriling, dramatic literature, 
scenic design, acting, directing, and ihc 
supporting arts and crafls of tk* theatre 
and of selected asjiecls of radio, iclevision, 
and film. 

Acting— Theory and practice in the art and 
craft of interpreting roles from dranialic 
literature for presenlalion on the stage or 
through certain mass media. 

Dramatic Literature*— The study of the 
types, fornis, and styles of iilays from both 
the past and the present with special empha- 
sis on the elements of production that arc 
used in transposing a inannscript into living 
theatre. 

Creative Dramatics— Learning activities 
wherein pupils, using nondramatic literary 
materials created by themselves or by 
others, create informal, nonscripted play's 
using their own words and movements. 
Play Production— The study of, coupled 
with opporlmiilies for practical experience 
with, such coniponcnl elements in produc- 
ing plays as directing, staging, costuming, 
makeup, properties, and business manage- 
ment. 

Play writing— A study of the theory of dra- 
matic writing (form, structure, style) cou- 
pled with an examination of representative 
plays and appropriate exercises in writing. 

Technical Theatre and Design— An in- 
tensive study of the physical aspects of play 
production including scenic design, costume 
design, lighting design, and stagecraft with 
Opportunities, frequently in conjunction 
with cociirriciilar activities, for practical 
experiences. 

Theatre Criticism— The study of the ihe- 
nlre including, frequently, the related arts 
of him and television emphasizing such ele- 
ments as esthetics, social impact, and his- 
torical perspective. 

Theatre History— The study of the devel- 
opment of dramatic literature, the physical 
theatre, the elements of production, and 
the artists and craftsmen who have con- 
tributed to oiir theatre heritage. 

Ollier Dramatic Arts— Include here other 
organized subject matter and experiences 
enqdiasized in dranialic arts which arc not 
listed above. (Specify.) 
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05 ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS— Continued 

05.99 00 00 00 OTHER ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 
Indiide here other organized subject 
Ilia Iter and experiences emphasized in Eng- 
lish language arts which are not classifiabTe 
or listed above. (Specify. ) 



FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
06.00 00 00 00 

Tlie body of subject matter in this area is com- 
prised of a variety of foreign languages, including 
English as a foreign language. Classified under this 
Iieading are the various classical and modern for- 
eign languages. 

iJsually, the activities involved in the teaching 
and learning of a foreign language are planned in 
terms of selected objectives: 

1. to assist the pupil in acquiring progressive pro- 
ficiency in the control of the skills of listening 
comprehension, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing, and in structural analysis; 

2. to develop the pupiFs capacity to apply these 
acquired skills in understanding, analyzing, 
and interpreting a variety of forms of past and 
current thought; 

3. to increase the pupiFs knowledge and under- 
standing of the countries, cultures, and atti- 
tudes of the peoples whose language is being 
learned. 

The Ad Hoc Committee for Foreign Languages 
applied the following rationale to the selection of the 
languages for placement in the Foreign Languages 
area: (1) the various languages selected and clas- 
sified were determined by the ad hoc committee 
as including the languages most frequently taught 
in the United States; and (2) the various languages 
selected for placement under Classical Languages 
and Modern Foreign Languages could be defined 
in brief form using only salient descriptive elements. 

Opportunities are frequently provided both during 
and outside regular classtime for pupils to develop 
interests, skills, and knowledge in selected aspects of 
foreign languages as an integral part of the instruc- 
tional program. As an example, the Foreign Lan- 
guage Club provides additional opportunities to apply 
various acquired skills, increase knowledge about 
different countries, and develop appreciation for the 
role of foreign languages in communication. Such 
organized activities, under appropriate supervision, 
are referred to as cocurricular activities, A variety of 
activities is identified under 20.00 00 00 00 Co- 
curricular Activities in chapter 5 beginning on page 
146; and they are described more fully in this chapter 
beginning on page 242. As an illustration, the Foreign 
Language Club is identified for reporting purposes 
under Cocurricular Activities as Item 20.01 09 00 00. 

Many items of information in chapters 3 and 4 are 
supportive to pupils, instructional staff, and subject 
matter in the instructional program. For examples 
see the items classified in the X 07 00. Series — Eval- 
uation and Curriculum Improvement on pages 71-78, 



O 




and the items classified in the X 32 00. Series — School 
Services Supporting I istruction on pages 90-96 
Graphic illustrations of these relationships are 
shown in table 7 on page 11 and in figure 2 on page 

The following and other categories of information 
in chapters 3 and 4 of Handbook VI, when related to 
a foreign language, may provide the type of infor- 
mation represented by '^stream” and 'Mevel” (which 
are not defined here): X 03 00. Series— Placement, 
on pages 63-65; X 06 00. Series — Time Elements, on 
pages 66-71; and the X 23 00. Series— Planned In- 
structional Outcomes for Pupils, on pages 89-90. 

06.01 00 00 00 CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 

Usually considered to be the study of 
ihc language, literature, and culture of an 
ancient civilization. Selected emphases in 
instriictiun in any of the classical languages 
may be identified in the list of items fol- 
Imving 06.01 99 00 00. An example might 
he: language taught, 06.01 01 00 00 Arabic 
(classical); emphases in instruction, 06.01 
01 01 00 Culture and 06.01 01 02 00 Lis- 
ten ing Com prehension . 

06.01 01 00 00 Arabic (classical )*-*The language, litera- 
ture, and (Culture of the ancient Arabic 
world. 



06.01 02 00 00 

06.01 03 00 00 
06.01 04 00 00 

06.01 05 00 00 

06.01 99 00 00 
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06.02 00 00 00 



06.02 01 00 00 



Chinese (classical )— The language, litera- 
ture, and culture of the ancient Chinese 
world. 

Greek (classical h*~Thc language, litera- 
ture, and culture of the ancient Greek world. 
Hebrew (classical /Biblical )— The lan- 
guage. literature, and culture of the ancient 
Hebrew world. 

Latin (classical )-*Thc language, litera- 
ture, and culture of the ancient Roman 
world. 

Other (Classical Languages— Include here 
any other language, literature, and culture 
of an ancient civilization emphasized in in- 
struction which is not listed under classical 
languages above. (Sjiei^ify.) 

SelecUul Emphasesi 
Culture 

Listening Comprehension 

Reading 

Speaking 

Study of Literature 

Translation 

Writing 

Other Selected Emphases — Include 
here other skills, knowledge, and under- 
standing not included above. (Specify.) 

MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES* 
The study of the language, literature, and 
culture of a selected segment of the popu- 
lation of the modern world. Selected empna- 
scs in instruction in any of the modern 
foreign languages may be identified in the 
list of items following 06.02 99 00 00. An 
example might he: language taught, 06.02 
06 00 00 Danish; emphases in instruct ion, 

06.02 06 01 00 Culture and 06.02 06 02 00 
Li.<Icnirig (*omprehension. 

Arabic, Modern Standard— The lan- 
guage, litcratiire,^ and culture of the Arabic- 
speaking peoples of the modern world. Mod- 



* Sei* foolnolc, 6Vi(cr<it iMnfiuittiPf ctiupler f>, p. 122. 
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06.02 02 00 00 
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06.02 04 00 00 

06.02 05 00 00 
06.02 06 00 00 
06.02 07 00 00 



06.02 08 00 00 
06.02 09 00 00 
06.02 10 00 00 

06.02 11 00 00 
06.02 12 00 00 

06.02 13 00 00 
06.02 U 00 00 
06.02 15 00 00 
06.02 16 00 00 
06.02 17 00 00 
06.02 18 00 00 



06.02 19 00 00 

06.02 20 00 00 

06.02 99 00 00 



06.02 00 01 00 
06.02 00 02 00 
06.02 00 03 00 



ern Standard Arabic, based on classical Ara- 
bic, is the most commonly taught and used 
language as a vehicle of communication 
among the various Arabic-speaking peoples. 
Arabic, colloquial— Tbe spoken regional 
language and culture of a given segment of 
the Arabic-speaking world. (The dialect 
should be specified. ) 

Chinese, modern Mandarin — The official 
oral language of the Chinese>speaking |>eo- 
ple of the modern world. The study oi mod- 
ern Mandarin may include literature and 
culture. 

Chinese, Cantonese— The spoken lan- 
guage and culture of the Cantonese-speak- 
ing peopleu 

Czech— The language, literature, and cul- 
ture of the Czech-speaking people. 
Danish— The language, literature, and cul- 
ture of the Danish-speaking people. 
English as a foreign language — The 
study of the language, literature, and cul- 
ture of the English-speaking peoples by in- 
dividuals whose mother tongue is not 
English. 

French — The language, literature, and cul- 
ture of the French-speaking people. 
German— The language, literature, and 
culture of the German-speaking people. 
Greek, modern— The language, literature, 
and culture of the Greek-speaking people 
of the modern world, 

Hawaiian — The language, literature, and 
culture of the Hawaiian-speaking people. 
Hebrew, modern (Israeli )— The lan- 
guage, literature, and culture of the Hebrew- 
speaking people of the modern world. This 
is the official language of Israel, 

Italian— The language, literature, and cul- 
ture of the Italian -speaking people, 
Japanese — The language, literature, and 
culture of the Japanese-speaking people, 
Norwegian — The language, literature, and 
culture of the Norwegian-speaking people. 
Polish — The language, literature, and cul- 
ture of the Polish-speaking people. 
Portuguese— The language, literature, and 
culture of the Portuguese-speaking people, 
Russian— The language, literature, and 
culture of the Russian-speaking people. 
Other languages spoken within the U,S,S.R. 
— such as Georgian, Ukranian, and Uzbec — 
should be recorded under the item. Other 
Modern Foreign Languages.* 

Spanish — The language, literature, and 
culture of the Spanish-speaking peoples, 
Swedish— The language, literature, and 
culture of the Swedish-speaking people. 
Other Modern Foreign Languages*— 
Include here any other language, literature, 
and culture of a selected segment of the 
modern world emphasized in instruction 
which is not listed under modern foreign 
languages above. (Specify.) 

Selected Emphases; 

Culture 

Listening Comprehension 
Reading 



* See footnole. General iMUfiuage , eiiapler 5, p. !22. 
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Speaking 

Study of Literature 

Translation 

Writing 

Other Selected Emphases — Include 
here other skills, knowledge, and under- 
standing not included above. (Specify.) 

HUMANIT ES 

The study of a group of subjects such as 
clas.sical and modern languages, art, music, 
literature, religion, history, and philosophy 
— with foreign languages usually forming 
the core — concerned with man’s individual 
cultural achievements in society as dis- 
tinguished from .social institutions and cus- 
toms of the natural w'orld. Sometimes as- 
pects of the various subject-matter areas are 
taught separately; in other instances these 
aspects OI subject matter are fused or inte- 
grated. (See abso 02 .01 03 0000 Humanities 
under ART; 05.03 69 00 00 Humanities 
under ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS; 
12 .06 00 00 00 Humanities under MUSIC; 
and 05.09 00 00 00 Humanities under 
SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUD- 
IES.) 



HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 
07.00 00 00 00 

Education for licaith occupations comprises 
the body of related subject matter, or the body of 
related courses, and planned experiences designed 
to impart knowledge and develop understanding 
and skills required to support the health professions. 
Instruction is organized to prepare pupils for oc- 
cupational objectives concerned with assisting qual- 
ified personnel in providing diagnostic, therapeutic, 
preventive, restorative, and rehabilitative services 
to people, including understanding and skills 
essential to provide care and health services to 
patients. 

Education for health workers usually is conducted 
by recognized education agencies and appropriate 
health institutions and services that can make 
available the quality and kind of experiences needed 
by the trainee in developing the competencies re- 
quired for his occupational goal. 

Instructional programs which prepare persons 
for occupations that render health services directly 
to patients provide planned instruction and ex- 
perience in appropriate clinical situations. For 
occupations that render health services which do 
not involve direct services to patients, planned 
instruction and experience in laboratories and/or 
appropriate work situations are provided as an 
integral part of the instructional program. 



Licensure,^ Certification^ and Registration 

Techniques for the regulation of workers in 
health occupations have been developed and ad- 
ministered, either by appropriate professional or- 
ganizations or by legally constituted authority in 
the respective States, as a means to safeguarding, 
the public against unqualified and/or unscrupulous 
persons. Therefore, regulatory procedures such as 
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07 HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION— 
Continued 

licensure, certification, and/or registration in cer- 
tain of the health occupations have been established. 

Licensure — Under the authority of a State, 
lav/s are enacted setting forth the minimum 
qualifications for persons and the standards to 
be met for practicing in an occupation. All 
physicians, nurses, dental hygienists, and a 
growing number of paramedical personnel 
must be licensed in their respective fields. 
Organizations representing these groups have 
sought and helped to establish State laws for 
licensing practitioners in their fields. They have 
also found that mandatory regulation of these 
occupations under State licensure laws best 
serves the public interest. Employers, too, 
have come to rely upon the legal licensing 
agency for assurance that a practitioner is 
qualified in his field. 

Certification — Professional societies endeavor 
to improve the quality of services provided by 
supportive personnel in health fields through 
voluntary certification of individual workers. 
Standards pertaining to education, experience, 
and personal qualifications are determined by 
the professional society, usually in cooperation 
with the auxiliary group that is subject to the 
certification procedure. Applicants wishing 
to become certified under thes'? standards must 
make application to the certifying board of 
the association and comply with the certifi- 
cation of standards. 

Registration — The term registration is used 
by certain occupational groups interchangeably 
with either the term licensure or certification. 
^'Registered” nurse connotes a nurse who is 
licensed to practice as a professional nurse or as 
a technical-level nurse. A "registered” medical 
librarian is certified by and registered with her 
professional association. Registration may be 
interpreted in specific instances by placing after 
it (L) when "licensure” applies, or (C) when 
"certification” applies. 

Note: In situations involving designation of 
"licensure,” "certification,” or "registration” 
for record and/or report purposes as applicable 
to selected items in this subject-matter area, the 
following symbols may be used: (L) for Licen- 
sure; (C) for Certification; and (R) for Regis- 
tration. 

The Ad Hoc Committee for Health Occupations 
Education applied the following rationale to the 
selection of substantive content for placement in the 
Health Occupations Education area: (1) the items 
selected and classified were determined by consensus 
of the committee to be representative of the subject 
matter most commonly taught in health occupations 
education in the United States; (2) the \ irious 
aspects of subject matter were identified by titles 
which were considered as being most commonly 
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used; and (3) the various aspects of subject matter 
selected for placement under Health Occupations 
Education could be defined in brief form using only 
salient descriptive elements. 

Many items of information in chapters 3 and 4 
are supportive to pupils, instructional staff, and 
subject matter in th5 instructional program. For 
examples, see the items classified in the X 07 00. 
Series. — Evaluation and Curricul im Improvement 
on pages 71-78, and the items classified in tneX 32 00. 
Series. — School Services Supporting Instruction on 
pages 90-96. Graphic illustrations of these relation- 
ships are shown in table 7 on page 11 and in figure 2 
on page 13. 

Included under the heading. Health Occupations 
Education, are items of information which describe 
selected aspects of education for health occupations. 
Ill the following definitions the term "subject 
matter” includes theory that may be given either 
in a school or in a clinical setting, and the term 
"experiences” includes the applied subject matter 
which is provided in a clinical setting. 



07.01 00 00 00 
07.01 01 00 00 

07.01 02 00 00 

07.01 03 00 00 

07.01 99 00 00 

07.02 00 00 00 

07.02 01 00 00 



DENTAL 

Included ill this category are occupations 
concerned with supportive services to the 
dental profession. 

Dental Assisting — A combination of sub- 
ject matter and experiences designed to 
prepare a person to assist the dentist at the 
chairside in the dental oiicratory, to per- 
form rcc'^ption and clerical functions, ami to 
carry out selected dental laboratory work. 
Dental Hygiene (Assoeiate Degree)— A 
combination of subject matter and experi- 
ences designed to prepare a person to pro- 
vide services to patients such as performing 
complete oral prophylaxis, applying medica- 
tion. and providing dental health education 
services, both for chair-si dc patients am' 
in community health programs, under the 
supervision of the dentist (Included as 
16.03 01 00 00 Dental Hygiene {Associate 
Degree) under TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION) 

Dental Laboraloiy Technology — A com- 
bination of subject matter and experiences 
designeil to prepare a person to execute the 
work in producing restorative appliances 
reqnircil for the oral health of the patient 
as authorized by the dentist. 

Other Dental— Include here other orga- 
nized subject matter and experiences em- 
phasized in occupations, not listed above, 
which are concerned with supportive serv- 
ices to the dental profession. (Specify.) 

MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNOL- 
OGY 

Planned subject matter and lahoiiatory 
experiences concerned with bacteriological, 
biological, anil chemical tests to provide 
d«:ta for use in diagnosis and treatment of 
diseases — using microscopes, micrometers, 
anil other instruments. Persons prepared in 
ihifc*. area usually work under the supervision 
of medical technologists, clinical pathol- 
ogists. or physicians. 

Cytology (Cytotechiiology )— A combi- 
nation of subject matter and experiences de- 
signed to prepare a person to stain and 
screen smeared slides for determination of 
abnormalities of exfoliated cells that may 
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•iisi in ihe diagiiosiB of cancer. This work is 
i’ formed under the siipervlRion of a phy- 
t .ian. 

lVUtology”~A combine don of subject mat- 
ter and experienceH designed for teaching a 
person to prepare, section, and stain tissues 
for microscopic study under ^he direction of 
a clinical pathologist. 

Medical Laboratory Assisting— A combi- 
nation of subject matter and experiences or- 
ganized to pi*cpaa* a person to work under 
tlic supervision of medical trahnologists, 
clinical pathologists, or physicians to per- 
form routine clinical laboratory jirocednres. 
flnclnded an 16.03 03 00 00 Medical Lah~ 
oratory ^^ssistin^f under TECHNICAL ED- 
IJCAtTON) 

Hematology— A combination of subject 
matter and experiences organized to pre- 
pare a person to collect blood and per- 
form complete blood counts; prepare and 
stain bliKKl smears; perforn^ hemoglobin de- 
terminations; carry out tests to detormine 
bleeding time, coagulation time, sedimenta- 
tion rate* and prothrombin time; and to 
determine relative amounts cT plasma and 
corpuscles* 

Other Medical Laboratory Technology 
— Ineinde here other organized subject mat- 
ter and experiences emphasized in occupa- 
tions, not hsted or classifiable above, which 
are concerned with medical laboratory tech- 
nology. (SpiKjify.) 

NURSING 

A combination of subject matter and 
clinical experiences designed to prepare 
a person to provide nursing care to pa- 
tients in hospitals, sanitariums, clinics, 
or other institutions by administering medi- 
cations and treatments, assisting the physi- 
cian during treatment and examination of 
patients, or performing related auxiliary 
services. 

Nursing (Associate Degree)— A combi- 
nation of general and nursing education and 
clinical experiences designed to prepare a 
person for general-duty nursing under the 
nurse supervisor or physician, or with other 
members of the health team. (Included as 
16.03 05 00 00 Nursing {Associate Degree) 
under TECHNICAL EDUCATION) 

Practical (Vocational) Nurse— A combi- 
nation of subject matter and supervised 
clinical experiences designed to prepare a 
person to give direct nursing care under the 
supervision of a nurse or physician. 

Nursing Assistance (Aide)— A eomhina- 
tion of c.-bject matter andexperie-ices which 
prepares a person to perform simple tasks in- 
volved in the personal care of individuals 
receiving nursing services. These tasks arc 
performed under the supervision of a nurse. 

Psychiatric Aide— A combination of sub- 
ject matter and experiences designed to pre- 
pare a person to care for mentally ill pa- 
tients in a psychiatric medical care faciliw 
under direction of nursing and medical stan. 
Included is instruction in patient hygiene 
and grooming, feeding, obtaining laboratory 
specimens, imserving patients for unusual 
liehavior, methods of aiding in restraining 
patients to prevent injury to themselves or 
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others, and encouraging participation in 
social and recreational activities. 

Surgical Technician (Operating Room 
Technician )— A combi nation of subject 
matter and experiences designed to prepare 
a ])f.rson to serve as a general technical as- 
sistant on the surgical team in the operating 
suite. 

Obstetrical Teeliiiiciaii— A eombinalion 
of subject matter and experiences designed 
to prepare a person to assist in the care of 
mothers in labor and delivery rooms before, 
during, and after delivery under the super- 
vision of professional personnel. 

Home Health Aiilc— A combination of 
subject matter and experiences designed to 
prepare a person to assist the elderly, con- 
valescent, or handicapped in their homes and 
to provide for their daily living needs which 
may lie described as physical, mental, emo- 
tional, social, and spiritnul. 

School Health Aide*— A combination of 
subject matter and experiences designed to 
prepare a person to assist the physician or 
nurse with physical examinations, health 
education, and the conduct of ongoing pro- 
grams for improving or maintaining stud- 
ents’ health. 

Other Nursing— Include here other orga- 
nized subject matter and ex|>erienccs em- 
phasized in occupations, not listed or classi- 
fiable above, which arc concerned with 
nursing. (Specify.) 

REHABILITATION 

A combination of subject matter and ex- 
periences designed to prepare^ a person to 
work under the direction of a physician 
and the supervision of other appropriate 
specialists in assisting handicapped persons 
to overcome or compensate for any loss of 
function, and to restore the individiiars 
physical and/or mental health to an op- 
timum level. 

Occupational Therapy— A combination 
of subject inatlcr and experiences designed 
to prepare a person to assist the professional 
ocenpational therapist in implementing the 

C lan of therapy for a patient as prescribed 
y a physieian. 

Physical '^riierapy— A eombinalion of snb- 
jc(;t matter and experiences designed to 
prepare a person to assist the professional 
physical therapist in implcmentinj^ the plan 
of therapy for a patient a.s prescribed by a 
physician. 

Prosthetics— A combination of subject 
matter and experiences designed to prepare 
a person to write specifications for and to 
make and fit artificial limbs, following the 
prescription of a qualified medical practi- 
tioner. Instruction includes the study of 
anatomy, biomechanics. cngintHTring as re- 
lated to prosthetic appliances, and idiop ex- 
perience in prosthetic construction. 
Orthotics— A combination of subject mat- 
ter and experiences designed to prepare a 
person to write specifications for and to 
make and fit braces and appliances for body 
deformities and disorders, following the 
prescription of a qualified medical practi- 
tioner. Instruction includes the study of 
anatomy, biomechanics, engineering as re- 
lated to orthotic appliances, and shop ex- 
perience in orthotic construction. 

Other Rehabilitatiioii— Include here other 
organized subject matter and experiences 
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emphasized in orciipa lions, iiol listed or 
elassifiahle above, which arc concerned with 
rchabilitalitiA. (Specify.) 

07.05 00 00 00 RADIOLOGIC 

A comb illation of subject matter and ex- 
periences designed no jirejiare a person to 
apply roentgen rays anil radioactive sidi- 
stanceB to patients for diagnostic and thera- 
peutic fnirposes. Instructfim nay include 
the study of anatomy, physiology, radia- 
tion physics, radiographic techriiqmis. chem- 
istry of proecBsirig ami darkroom technique, 
radiation proteelum, and equipment maiii- 
Iciiancc 

07.05 01 00 00 Radiologic I’ccliiiology (X-ray) — Acoiii- 
liination o( subject matter and experiences 
ilesigtied to prejiare a person for the safi; use 
of ^.ray equipment in clinical settings un- 
der the supervision of a radiologist or other 
physician. (Inclndcil as 16.03 04 00 00 
Hadiohfiic IWhiwhay f X-rov) under '^I'ECll - 
MICAL KDUCA TlON) 

07.05 02 00 00 Radiation Therapy — A combination of 
subject matter an«l experiences designed to 
prepare a person to use radiation producing 
devices to uilminister thcramiitic treat- 
ments as prescribcil by a rudiouigist. 

07.05 03 00 00 Nuclear Medical Technology— A combi- 
nation of subject matter and experiences de- 
sigiieil to enable a person, working iimlcr a 
qiialificil pliysicfaii, to prejiare, aifminister. 
ami measure radioactive isotopes in thera- 
peutic. iliagnostic, and tracer studies, utiliz- 
ing ami maintaining safe storage and hand- 
ling of a variety of radiolsoti.^ cipiipment. 

07.05 99 00 00 Other Radiologic— I nclinie here other or- 

gaiiizeil subject matter and experiences cm- 
phasizcil in occupations, not listed or class! - 
liable aUivc, which arc coii^'^uriied with 
radiologic. (S[iecify.) 

07.06 00 00 00 ophtiialmk; 

A combination of subject matter and ex- 
piiriciiccs dcsigiicil to prepare a person, 
working under the supervision of an ophthal- 
mologist or optometrist, to perform tests, 
udmiiiister treatment preliminary to ex- 
amination or surgery, prepare and lit eye- 
glasses or contact lenses, and ilirect eorrec- 
iive eye exercises. 

07.06 01 00 00 Ophthalniii! Dispensing— A coinhiiialioti 

of subject mailer and experiences designed 
to train a person lo prepare, assemble, and 
fil oorrcclive lenses as prescribed by a physi- 
cian or optomclrist. 

07.06 02 00 00 Orthoplics— A combination of subject 

matter and experiences designed to jirepare 
a person, working under the supervision of 
an ophthalmologist, to teach others with 
r«>rrcctahle focusing defects to develop and 
use binocular vision (focusing of both eyes). 

07.06 03 00 00 Optometrist Assistant — A combination 

of subject matter and exjierienccs designed 
to prepare a person to assist an opt^imetrisl: 
ill making tests to determine defects in 
vision, preparing and fitting eyeglasses or 
contact lenses, administering corrective eye 
exercises, or other treatment that docs not 
require drugs or surgery. 

07.06 99 00 00 Other Ophthalmic— Include here other 
organized subject matter and experiences 
emphasized i:i m^ciipatioiis, not listed or 
classifiable above, which are concerned with 
ophthalmic. (Specify.) 
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ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 

A combination of subject matter and ex- 
periences designed to prepare a person, 
working under the supervision of a spe- 
cialist, to recognize and evaluate environ- 
mental hazards such as radiation, fungi, air 
pollution, waste and sewage, noise, vibra- 
tion, and poor lighting, and to prescrilic 
methods of eliminating or controlling them. 
Environmental Health Assistant— A 
combination of subject matter and experi- 
ences designed to prepare a person to assist 
sanitary engineers, scientists, physicians, 
and veterinarians to gather data on, inspect, 
and evaluate facilities and industries con- 
ccrr&cd with the public, such as water supply, 
the food industry (processing, distribution, 
and service), and sewage disposal facilities 
and plants. 

Radiological Health Technician — A 
combination of subject matter and experi- 
ences designed to prepare a person to con- 
duct radiological evaluations of exposure to 
X-ray, gamma, and alpha emitters and to 
recommend measures to insure maximum 
protection. 

Sanitarian Assistant— A combination of 
subject matter and experiences designed to 
prepare a person, under supervision of a 
professional sanitarian, to inv«.stigate publie 
and private establishments to determine 
compliance with or violation of piibiic 
sanitation laws and regulations. These per- 
sons take samples of such materials as water, 
food, and air, and perform contamination 
tests. 

Olhev Environmental Health— Include 
here other organized subject matter and ex« 
pcriences emphasized in occupations, not 
listed or class! (table above, which are con- 
cerned with environmental health. (Spe- 
cify.) 

MENTAL HEALTH TECHNOLOGY 
A combination of subject matter and 
experiences designed to prepare a person to 
assist professionals in the mental health 
services. 

Mental Health Technician— A combina- 
tion of subject matter and experiences de- 
signed to prepare a person lo assist nursing 
and medical personnel in rehabilitating 
mentally ill patients through recreational 
and occupational activities, training in new 
patterns of living, physical care of patients, 
and giving preacribea medication. 

Mental Retardation Aide— A combina- 
tion of subject matter and experiences de- 
signed to prepare a person to attend to the 
physical neeas and well-being of mentally 
retarded patients and to aid in teaching and 
recreation processes under the supervision 
of professional staff members. 

Other Mental Health Technology— In- 
clude here othei* organized subject matter 
and experiences em^asized in occupations, 
not listed or classifiable above, which are 
concerned with mental health technology. 
(Specify.) 

MISCELLANEOUS HEALTH OCCUPA- 
TIONS EDUCATION 

Include here other health occupations 
education programs not elsewhere classified 
which prepare a person to provide specified 
medical and health services. 
Electroencephalograph Tcchrician— A 
combination of subject matter and experi- 
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07 HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION— 
Continued 

ences designed to prepare a person lo oper- 
ate electrical equipment which records brain 
waves on a graph to be used by a medical 
]>ractioner in diagnosing brain disorders. 
Instriict-on in minor repairs and mainten- 
ance of equipment may be inciiided. (In- 
cluded as 16.C:3 02 00 00 Electroencepha- 
lograph Technician under TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION) 

07.09 02 00 00 Electrocardiograph Technician— A com- 
bination of subject matter and experiences 
designed to prepare a person to ooerale an 
electrocardiograph machine, recording elec- 
tromotive variations in the action of heart 
muscle, and to provide data for diagnosis 
and treatment of heart ailments by a 
physician. Instruction in minor repairs and 
maintenance of equipment may be included. 

07.09 03 00 00 Inhalation Therapy— Preparation in- 
cludes a combination of subject matter and 
experiences designed to prepare a person to 
perform procedures and operate and main- 
tain equipment used in supporting respira- 
tory functions, including the administra- 
tion of oxygen and other sustaining gases, 
as directed oy a physician. 

07.09 04 00 00 Medical Assistant (Assistant in physi- 
cian^s office V^A combination of subject 
matter and experiences designed to prepare 
a person to perform functions ana follow 
procedures concerned with diagnosis and 
treatment of patients in a physiciari’s office. 
Instruction incliidey>hysical examinations, 
laboratory tests, X-rays, measurements, 
and medications. 

07.09 05 00 00 Central Supply Technician— A combina- 
tion of subject matter and experiences de- 
signed to prepare a person to adjust, clean, 
sterilize, and assemble hospital equipment, 
supplies, and instruments according *o pre- 
scribed procedures and techniques. Also in- 
cluded in instruction are inspection, evalua- 
tion and recommendation for purchase of 
equipment and materials, and distribution 
and inventory. 

07.09 06 00 00 Community Health Aide— A combina- 
tion of subject matter and experiences de- 
signed to prepare a person to serve as liaison 
between professional health workers and the 
recipients of health services. Instruction em- 
phasizes basic understanding^ of biol- 
ogy, communicable diseases, environmental 
health, personal hygiene, infants, medicines, 
and family and community resources, 

07.09 07 00 00 Medical Emergency Technician— A 

combination of subject matter and experi- 
ences designed to prepare iechnicianf\ to be- 
come members of the health team, respon- 
sible to professional members, qualified to 
(a) respond to medical emergency calls, (b) 
evaluate the nature of the emergencies, 
(c) take appropriate prompt action to reduce 
the medical hazards to the receiving sta- 
tion, and (d) serve as technical assistant to 
the emergency -room staff of general hos- 
pitals. 

07.09 08 00 00 Food Service Supervisor— A combination 
of subject matter and experiences designed 
to prepare a person to understand the nature 
of nutritional diseases and the importance 
of controlled diets in the treatment of 
patients with such diseases in a hospital or 
other health institution under the supervi- 
sion of a dietitian. Instruction includes in- 



spection of special diet trays and evalua- 
tion of patients’ responses to diets. 

07.09 09 00 00 Mortuary Science?— A combination of sub- 
ject matter and experiences designed to pre- 
pare a person to perform the sanitary and 
embalming preparations for interment in 
conformity with legal requirements. 

07.09 10 00 00 Orthopedic Assisting — A combination of 
subject matter and experiences designed to 
prepare a person to assist an orthopedic 
specialist in preserving, restoring, and de- 
veloping the form and function of the ex- 
tremities, spine, and associated structures 
by medical, surgical, and physical methods. 

07.99 00 00 00 OTHER HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 
EDUCATION 

Include here other subject matter and 
experiences emphasized in healtli occupa- 
tions education which are not listed or 
classifiable above. (Specify.) 

HEALTH AND SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
08.00 00 00 00 

The body of related subject matter and activ- 
ties in health and safety in daily living, physical 
education, and recreation are organized for carrying 
on learning experiences concerned with developing 
(1) knowledge, altitudes, appreciations, and conduct 
essential to individual and group health; (2) aware- 
ness of, concern for, and knowledge, skills, and 
judgment necessary for practicing and promoting 
personal and public safety m the home, at school, 
on the job, and in traffic; and (3) physical and 
mental growth and fitness by means of activities 
designed to improve the muscles, motor skills, and 
attitudes and habits of conduct of individuals and 
groups. 

The Ad Hoc Committee for Health and Safety in 
Daily Living, Physical Education, and Recreation 
applied the following rationale to the selection of 
items for placement in the Health and Safety in 
Daily Living, Physical Education, and Recreation 
area* (1) the items were determined by consensus of 
the committee to be especially appropriate to health 
and safety in daily living, physical education, and 
recreation; (2) the items could be defined in brief 
form using only salient descriptive elements; and 
(3) the various items were identifiable by titles 
which the ad hoc committee considered to be most 
commonly used in current practice. 

Opportunities are frequently provided both during 
and outside regular classtime for pupils to develop 
interests, skills, and knowledge in selected aspects 
of health and safety in daily living, physical edu- 
cation and recreation as an integral part of the 
instructional program. As an example, the Girls’ 
Athletic Association provides additional oppor- 
tunities to develop leadership, citizenship, and 
other qualities. Such organized activities, under 
appropriate supervision, are referred to as co- 
curricular activities. Tliey may be designed for 
participation of pupils as individuals or in groups. 
A variety of activities is identified under 20.00 00 00 
00 Cocurricular Activities in chapter 5 beginning on 
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08 HEALTH AND SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREA- 
TION— Continued 

page 146; and they are described more fully in this 
chapter beginning on page 242. As an illustration, the 
Girls’ Athletic Association is identified for re- 
porting purposes and further described under 
Cocurricular Activities as Item 20.02 11 00 00. 

Many items of information in chapters 3 and 
4 are supportive to pupils, instructional staff, and 
subject matter in the instructional program. For 
examples see the items classified in the X 07 00. 
Series — Evaluation and Curriculum Improvement on 
pages 71-78, and the item sclassified in the X 32 00. 
Series — School Services Supporting Instrut^tion on 
pages 90-96. Graphic illustrations of these relation- 
ships are shown in table 7 on page 11 and in figure 2 
on page 13. 

Included under this heading are the items of in- 
formation which identify various aspects of subject 
matter and learning activities in health, safety in 
daily living, physical education, and recreation. 
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HEALTH 

Learning activities which iitili/c experi- 
ences for influencing understanding, atti- 
tudes, and practices relating to individual, 
family, and community health. Instruction 
is based on scientific facts and truths which 
serve as a foundation for decisionmaking 
and action to achieve health potentials. 
Community Health— The study of (1) 
the availability and accessibility of public, 

? irivate, and voluntary health services and 
acilities; (2) the functions and services of 
local. State, and Federal health agencies, 
including public, voluntary, and profes- 
sional; and (3) prevailing health conditiuns 
in the community. 

Consumer Health— Learning experiences 
designed to help pupils develop the ability 
to make sound decisions in the selection and 
utilization of health services, the selection 
of health and accident insurance; and the 
purchase of health products. Emphasis is 
also on developing knowledge es.sential for 
recognizing quackery and false advertising 
in relation to foods, drugs, and mechanical 
devices. 

Disease Prevention and Control: Com- 
municable and Chronic— The study of 
the cause, control, and prevention of disor- 
ders which impair health, with emphasis on 
prevention. The various diseases are usually 
categorized under two headings— ''cominn- 
nicable’’ and "chronic.” Theh.rmer includes 
diseases which can be transferred from one 
person to another, such as tuberculosis, ve- 
nereal diseases, and measles; the latter in- 
cludes diseases such as cancer, heart disease, 
multiple sclerosis, and cerf^bral palsy. 
Environmental Health— Learning experi- 
ences designed to help the pupil understand 
the effect upon man’s health and well-being 
of such environmental factors as water sup- 
ply, pollution control, food contamination, 
air pollution, radiation exposure, crowded - 
ness, noise, and mobility. 

Family Life Education (including Sex 
Education )— The study of the family as an 
entity and as a unit in the community; the 
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physical, psychological, sociological, and 
emotional aspects of growth toward ma- 
turity; and the biology of reproduction. 
First Aid— Learning experiences designed 
to (1) develop understanding and skills nec- 
essary, in time of emergency, to prevent the 
death or further injury of a person until 
the services of a physician can Le obtained, 
and (2) provide instruction concerning the 
national program of medical self-help. 
Growth and Development— The study 
and development of understanding concern- 
ing the physical, mental, emotional, and so- 
cial changes which occur in human develop- 
ment from conception through adulthood. 
Included are such areas as body structure 
and function, heredity, environmental influ- 
ences, and differences and likenesses among 
people. 

Harmful Substances- The study of the 
effects of the misuse of alcohol and the use 
of tobacco, narcotics, dangerous drugs, vol- 
atile chemicals, tranquilizers, and similar 
products on individuals, families, and com- 
munities. Also included and emphasized ia 
information on poisons, poisonous plants* 
and poison control centers. 

Health Careers— The exploration ana 
study of professional, semiprofessional, tech- 
nical, and allied occupational opportunities 
which contribute directly to the nealtb and 
well being of people. Areas emphasized for 
exploration include medicine, denti&try, 
nursing, dental hygiene, research technol- 
ogy, laboratory technologies, dietetics, 
nurses’ aides, and supporting services. 
Health Maintenance and Care— Orga- 
nized learning experiences directed toward 
helping the individual to assume responsi- 
bility for attaining optimum personal health 
through giving attention to such factors as 
the development and maintenance of per- 
sonal fitness (physical fitness); a balance in 
exercise, work, sleep and rest, relaxation 
and recreation; and body care and groom- 
ing. 

Foods and Nutrition — (For definition 
see 09.01 07 00 00 Foods and Nutrition 
under HOME ECONOMICS.) 

Dental Health — Learning experienees 
designed to develop knowledge and un- 
derstanding concerning tbe growth and 
structure of the teeth, causes and preven- 
tion of tooth decay and other dental 
diseases, and sound practices in the care 
of the teeth and gums (mouth). 

Physical Fitness: exercise, work, 

SLEEP, REST, RELAXATION, AND RECREA- 
TION — Learning experiences designed to 
help pupils develop understanding and 
desirable attitudes regarding the rela- 
tionship between vigorous exercise and 
health and the need for balance among 
exercise, rest, sleep, relaxation, work, and 
recreation. 

Personal Grooming and Body Care — 
Learning experiences designed to develop 
in the pupil good practices in grooming, 
dress, cleanliness and body care, e.g., face, 
ears, and eyes. 

Mental Health — Experiences and con- 
ditions directed toward helping the pupil 
develop the ability to adapt to his en- 
vironment, to perceive reality accurately, 
to manage stress healthfully, to stand on 
his own two feet, and to learn and to de- 
velop p feeling of well-being. 
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08 HEALTH AND SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREA- 
TION— Continued 

08.01 10 99 00 Other Health Maintenance anp 
Care — Include here other organized 
subject matter and experiences empha- 
sized in health maintenance and care 
which are not listed above. (Specify.) 

08.01 11 00 00 International Health— An organization 
of subject matter concerned with tne cooper- 
ation pe tween two or more nations for (1) 
the prevention and control of disease, anu 
(2) the improvement of personal and com- 
munity health — both aimed toward ac- 
celerating social and economic development. 

08.01 99 00 00 Other Health— Include here other orga- 
nized subject matter and experiences em- 

r >hasized in health education which are not 
isted or classifiable above. (Specify.) 

08.02 00 00 00 SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING 

Subject matter and learning experiences 
concerned with developing in individuals 
(1) an av/areness and understanding of 
hazards of every day living, and (2) the 
knowledge, habits, attitudes, and skills 
which will enable them to function at op- 
timum level in the presence of hazards. 

08.02 01 00 00 Explosives— (For definition see 21.02 02 00 
00 /ixpfiwit’e.s uiidt^r SAFETY AND DRI- 
VER EDUCATION.) 

08.02 02 00 00 Firearms — The study of the proper use of 
firearms, including knowledge of the gun 
and its working mechanism, its use in hunt- 
ing, trap and skeet shooting, marksman- 
ship, and legal requirements related to 
firearms. 

08.02 03 00 00 Fire Safety— The study of fire safety em- 
phasizing subject matter and learning ex- 
periences designed to develop desirable at- 
titudes regarding fire prevention and fire 
waste, and help pupils understand the 
hazards and benefits of fire, including causes 
and preventive measures. Consideration is 
given to various common hazards such as 
smoking, matches, electricity, heating units, 
.explosive materials, rubbish, outdoor fires, 
ligulu.uig, construction defects, and pro- 
cedures to be followed in case of fire, c.g., 
escape plans and fighting fires. 

08.02 04 00 00 Holiday and Vacation Safety— A famil- 
iarization with and study of hazards as they 
apply to Halloweeu, includii^ costumes, 
tricks and treating, and traffic safety; 
Chris ttr.tis, including hazards of shopping, 
decorating, preparing a safe Christmas tree, 
and electrical equipment. Other holidays 
often given attention are Memorial Day 
(parades, traffic); Fourth of July (fireworks 
and explosives); Labor Diy, yeteran’s 
Day, New Year’s Day (drinking and 
driving); Easter; Yom Kippur (use of 
candelabra in fire-safe place); Thanks- 
giving; and Arbor Day (proper and safe 
use of garden tools). 

A study of vacation safety Is emphasized, 
including constant changing of the en- 
vironment necessitating more self-respon- 
sibility due to less supervision than at 
other times. Frequently considered arc 
playgrounds, parks and camping areas, 
public places (stores, churches, librurics, 
theatre^, public transportation, excursions, 
general recreational areas (picnicking, hik- 
ing), fishing, bathing and swimmi^, canoe- 
ing, sunburn and exposure, and traffic safety. 



08.02 05 00 00 Personal Kespoii.silulily in Unsiiper- 
vlsvd AclivUics— Learning experiences de- 
ft gned to devclo]) in pupils self-rcsponsihil- 
:»y and responsihiliiy for others as they par- 
ticipate in iinsupervised activitie.s. Consid- 
er a lion is usually given to the fullow'ing 
areas: (1) safe play sites, (2) sportsmanlike 
conduct, (3) respect lor properly, (4) places 
to avoid, (5) strangers, and (6) what to do in 
cage of an accident, (Included as 21.02 04 
00 Of) Personal Responsibility in Unsuper- 
vised Activities under SAFETY AND 
DRIVER EDUCATION) 

08.02 06 00 00 Safety in the Home— Learning experi- 
ences and activities designed to help pupils 
understand the hazards in and around the 
home including falls, burns, gas poisoning, 
oisons, mechanical suffocation, firearms, 
ome workshops, garden tools, and power 
mowers; electrical fixtures and appli- 
ances; treatment of cuts, scratches, and 
bruises; anitnuls; and engaging a baby sit- 
ter. (Included as 21.02 05 00 00 Safety 
in the Home under SAFETY AND 
DRIVER EDUCATION) 

08.02 07 00 00 Safety in Physical Education and Rec- 
reation — Learning experiences and activi- 
ties designed to develop in pui>ils an under- 
standing of the liazaras in physical educa- 
tion (including sports) and recreational ac- 
tivilies; accejitanceof resnoiisihility for their 
own safety and that of fellow' participants; 
and essential knowledge, skills, habits, and 
attitudes for safe participation. These learn- 
ing experiences are emphasized as an integral 
part of instruction in physical education 
and recreation, 

08.02 08 00 00 School Safety— A study of safety in and 
around the school — on playgrounds, and in 
halls and stairs, classrooms, and washrooms. 
Also emphasized in ins true lion are the 
responsihilities of the administration, teach- 
ers, pupils, custodians, and parents. (In- 
cluded as 21 .02 06 00 00 School Sa/etv un- 
der SAFETY AND DRIVER EDUCA- 
TION) 

08.02 09 00 00 TraffieSafety— (For definition see 21.02 07 
00 00 Traffic Safetv under SAFETY AND 
DRIVER EDUCATION.) 

08.02 09 01 00 Bicycle, Motor Bike, other — (For 
definition sec 21.02 07 01 00 Bicycle^ 
Motor Bike, other under SAFETY AND 
DRIVER EDUCATION.) 

08.02 09 02 00 Passenger — (For definition see 21 .02 07 

02 00 Passenger under SAFETY AND 
DRIVER EDUCATION.) 

08.02 09 03 00 Pedestrian — (For definition see 21.02 

07 03 00 Pedestriflu \inder SAFETY 
AND DRIVER EDUCATION.) 

08.02 09 04 00 Student Patrol — (For definition see 

21.02 07 04 00 Student Patrol under 
DRIVER AND SAFETY EDUCA- 
TION.) 

08.02 09 99 00 Other Traffic Safety — Include here 
other organized subject matter and ex- 
]ierienccs emphasized In traffic safety 
which are not listed above or in the 
category 21.02 07 00 00 Traffic Sedety 
under SAFETY AND DRIVER ED- 
UCATION. (Specify.) 

08.02 10 00 00 Vocational and Occupational Safely- 
Learning experiences concerned with unsafe 
working areas and eonditioiis and unsafe 

} >ersona1 conduct, including causes and ef- 
■ects. Safety practices are emphasized as re- 
lated to a wide range of situations, e.g., the 
handling and storing of a variety of objects. 
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08 HEALTH AND SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREA- 
TION — Continued 



08.02 11 00 00 



08.02 99 00 00 
08.03 00 00 00 



08.03 01 00 00 



08.03 02 00 00 



machine m)erationB, use of tools, the envi- 
ronment, fire prevention and protection, on- 
the-job instruction, accident reporting, 
rules, and olf-the-job accidents. (Include 
as 21.02 08 00 00 Vocational and Occupa- 
tional Safety under SAFETY AND DRI- 
VER EDUCATION) 

Water Safety— Learning experiences and 
activities designed to provide instruction 
emphasizing safety in swimming, diving, 
water sports, skin and scuba diving, han- 
dling ol small crafts, skiing, surfacing, 
health precautions, and rescue skills. 

Other Safety in Daily Living— Include 
here other organized subject matter and ex- 
periences emphasized in safety in daily liv- 
ing which are not listed above. (Specify.) 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Organized, sequential, and systematic ap- 
plication of the concepts and principles of 
the art and science of human movement 
through the teaching-learning medium of 
physical activities. The types of planned 
movement experiences are organized under 
various desenptive titles such as Adapted 
Pliysical F.d Illation; Aquatics; Body Dy- 
naoiics; Dunce. Rhythms, and Dramatic 
Activities; Group Games, Contests, and 
Relays; Individual and Dual Sports; Out- 
door Recreational Activities; Stunts, Tum- 
bling, and Gymnastics; and Team Sports. 
W ith movement as its central focus, 
physical education is directed primarily to: 

a. The pupiFs ability and capability to 
move; 

b. The use he makes of his movement 
ability for essential purposes such as sur- 
vival, health maintenance and improve- 
ment, fitness, education for leisure, com- 
munication, and expression; and 

c. The rela tionship of his movement to his 
physical and social environment and to 
otlier aspects of his total growth and 
development. 

In the area of physical education several 
classified items are not defined because of 
their obvious and well-unilcrstooil meaning, 
e.g., Baseball, Basketball, Football, Water 
Games, and Folk Dance. 

Adapted Physical Education— Planned, 
diversified, and highly personalized physical 
activities suiteil to the special needs of 
pupils having atypical physical, mental, 
and/or behavioral conditions of temporary 
or enduring nature, and who may not 
safety or successfully participate unrestrict- 
edly in the vigorous activities of the regular 
iiiRtruct^...al program of physical education. 
Instrnctioi provides for corrective and 
remedial ph /sical education and recreational 
adaptations as needed. 

Aquatics— Organized activities, in or on 
the water, designed to provide opportunities 
for pupils to experience activities such as 
swimming, diving, lifesaving, synchronized 
.swimming, water games, naiiflling bmall 
crafts, skin and scuba divjng, waterskiing, 
and surfing. (The following items are not 
definefl becansi; of their lieing commonly 
understood.) 
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Skin and Scuba Diving 
Small Crafts 
Surfing 
Swimming 

Synchronized swimming 
Water Games 
Water Skiing 

Other Aquatics — Include here other or- 
ganized subject matter and experiences 
emphasized in aquatics which are not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

Body Dynamics— Planned physical activi- 
ties based primarily on the pupiFs special 
needs and desires for self-discovery, self- 
ev''.luation, selL lirection, and self -manage- 
ment in maintaining, motivating, and im- 
proving his general level of total fitness and 
achievement of better performance in spe- 
cial tasks and in daily living. These activi- 
ties include Conditioning Exercises, Funda- 
mental Movements, Individual Self-testing 
Events, and Posture Education. 
Conditioning Exercises — Activities in- 
volving invented, nonplayful, systematic 
movements — individually or tcacber-di- 
rccted — designed specifically to 
strengthen muscle groups, prepare the 
body for more strenuous effort, or im- 
prove efliciciury of perforinaiice and 
ap^H^arance. Specific kinds of movement 
experiences include calisthenics or free 
exercises, weight training, and exercises 
with specialized equipment or apparatus. 
Fundamental Movements— Planned 

experiences involving a series of basic, 
natural movements, common to all 
physical activities such as creeping, cra\^l- 
ing, walking, running, hopping, skipping, 
leaping, jumping, throwing, and climmng. 
Individual Self-testing Events — 

Physical activities concerned with meas- 
urable and scorable events, based on 
tbe pupiFs desire to test his own physical 
abilities in the elements or specific 
skills of sports and games, e.g., the 
football throw and kick for distance 
and accuracy, the baseball throw for 
strikes and distance, baskets per minute 
with the basketball, and ^he volleyball 
serve for accuracy. 

Posture Education — ^The study of the 
mechanics of the body and the most effi- 
cient and esthetic patterns of body align- 
ment and fierformance in a variety of 
daily activities, including the relation- 
ship of balance, stretch, flexibility, 
agility, and proper clothing and environ- 
mental factors to efficient postures in 
physical activity, work, rest, and relaxa- 
tion. 

Other Body Dynamics — Include here 
other organized subject matter and 
e^iperiences emphasized in body dynamics 
not listed above. (Specify.) 

Dance, Rhythms, and Dramatic Activi- 
ties— Activities which are imitative or crea- 
tive expressions of movement designed to 
communicate ideas and feelings. A wide va- 
riety of rhythmic, space, and movement 
patterns are involved, including: 

Dance (Physical Education) — Organ- 
ized activity performed by pupils, alone 
or with others, in patterns of sequential 
movements in rhythm, usually accom- 
panied by music. Various types of dances 
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are orgaiii/.(Ml under micli de8eripiive 
titles as folk, square, modern, and social. 
Folk Dance 
Minlern DaruT 
Social Dance 
Square DanCv 

Rhythms — Organized activities, usually 
comprised of singing games uiul the per- 
formance of the lundamental movijments 
ill a variety of tempos and space patterns, 
with musical accompaniment. 

Dramatic Activities — Activities de- 
signed to be imitative or creative in nature 
with or without the use of music. Activ- 
ities include folk festivals, free play^ 
mimeticB, pageantry, and story plays. 
Folk Festival 
Free Play 
Mimetirs 
Pageantry 
Story Play 

Other Dramatic Activities — Include here 
other organized subject matter and ex- 
periences emphasized in dramatics 
which are not listed above. (Specify.) 

Group Games, Contests, and Relays— 
Planned developmental activities which 
provide opportunities for physical interac- 
tions among pupils in either cooperative or 
competitive situations. The activities are 
devcicmed on a progressive and sequential 
basis from the very simple to the complex, 
and include duck-in-tlie-pond, dodge nail, 
partner tag, ehicken fight, Indian wrestling, 
tug-o-war, and various types of relays. 

Individual and Dual Sports— Planned 
physical activities, with high carry-over pos- 
sibilities for lifetime use, generally involving 
participation by one or two pupils com- 
peting against one or two pupils in the same 
activity according to predetermined rules. 
Such activities include the following, which 
are not defined here because of their obvious 
and well -understood meanings. 
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Archery 

Badminton 

Bowling 

Fencing 

Golf 



Handball 

Tennis 

Track and Field 



Wrestling 

Other Individual and Dual Sports — 

Include here other organized subject 
matter and experiences emphasized in 
individual and dual sports which are not 
listed above. (Speeify.) 

Outdoor Recreational Activities— Plan- 
ned learning experiences which are usually 
organized as noncompetitive, voluntary, 
out-of-door diversions condueted in a natu- 
ral setting, often away from the school envi- 
ronment. Among sueh activities are the 
following, which are not defined here be- 
cause ol their obvious and well-understood ^ 

meanings. 204 
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Camping 
Cycling 
Fishing 
Hunting 
Bow Hunting 
Rifle Hunting 
Shotgun Hunting 
Other Hunting (Specify.) 

Ice Skating 

Orienteering — Planned activities using 
u map for guidance and a compass for di- 
rection by means of which persons navi- 
gate eross-country from one point to 
another. Emphasis is on computing and 
adapting knowledge from an ordnance 
survey map to determine the shortest 
way between two points but choosing 
the quickest way around high cliffs and 
water regions. 

Riding 

Skin and Scuba Diving 
Small Crafts 
Boating 
Canoeing 
Rowing 
Sailing 

Other Small Crafts — Include here other 
organized subject matter and experi- 
ences emphasized in small crafts wnicli 
are ne t listed above. (Speeify.) 

Snowskiing 

Cross-country Skiing 
Down h ill Skiing 
Jump Skiing 
Surfing 
Waterskiing 

Other Outdoor Recreational Activ- 
ities — Include here other organized 
subject matter and experienees empha- 
sized in outdoor recreational activities 
which are not listed above. (Specify.) 

Stunts, Tumbling, and Gymnastics— A 
series of activities designed to provide the 
pupil an opportunity to perform formal 
movements m various combinations, and to 
create new movements while participating 
in activities such as balancing, building 
pyramids, performing novel antics and ac- 
tions as an individual, with a partner, a‘ in a 
group. Such activities involve vaulting over 
various apparatus and exercising on mats, 
parallel bars, a horizontal bar, rings, ropes, 
the side horse, or trampoline. Among the 
activities are the following, which are not 
defined here because of their obvious and 
well-understood meanings. 

Balance Beam 
Building Pyramids 
Parallel Bars 
Horizontal Bars 
Rings 
Ropes 
Side Horse 
Trampoline 

Other Stunts, Tumbling, and Gym- 
nastics — Ineiude here other organized 
subject matter and experiences empha- 
sized in stunts, tumbling, and gymnastics 
which are not listed above. (Specify.) 
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Team Sports— Planned physical activi- 
ticp involving relatively complex rules 
and strategy in which success is partially 
determined by the degree of group co- 
operation in competing successfully against 
comparable opponents in the same ac> 
tivity according to predetermined rules. 
Such learning experimces and activities 
include the following which are not de- 
fined here because of their obvious and 
well-understood meanings. 

Basedall 
Basketball 
Cros.s Couivtry 
Curling 
Field Hockey 
Football 
I c.K Hockey 
Lacrosse 
Soccer 

SOFTbALL 

Speed-a-way 
Speedball 
Volleyball 
Water Polo 

Other Team Sports — Include here 
other organized subject matter and ex- 
periences emphasized in team sports 
which are not listed above. (Specify.) 
Other Physical Education— Include here 
other organized subject matter and experi- 
ences emphasized in physical education 
which are not classifiable or listed above. 
(Specify.) 

RECREATION 

Subject matter and experiences organized 
as an integral part of both the planned in- 
structional proCTam and the cocurricular 
and recreational program. When these ac- 
tivities are taught in areas such as science, 
music, physical education, English language 
arts, or mathematics, they are part of the 
instructional program. When they are 
voluntary, school sponsored and super - 
vised, and generally not for credit, tney 
become part of the cocurricular and recrea- 
tional activities program. The following 
recreational and cocurricular activities are 
frequently emphasized. (Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, Performing Arts, Drama, Music, 
Physical Recreation, and Voluntary Service 
are not defined because of their obvious 
and well -understood meanings.) 

Arts and Crafts— Instruction designed to 
provide pupils with opportunities for crea- 
tive expression and communication in 
which one’s hands arc used to translate 
culture and personality into objects of 
reality for personal satisfaction, and to 
develop an appreciation for well-designed 
objects, e.g., sculpturing, weaving, pottery- 
making, whittling, metalworking, leather- 
craft, and clay modeling. 

Communicative Arts— Reading, writing, 
speaking, and language activities whiim 
offer both personal enjoyment and creative 
experiences, e.g., the Great Books Program, 
reading for others, personal improvement 
reading, business and letter writing, crea- 
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live and technical writing, poetry, public 
speaking, foreign language clubs, and dis- 
cussion groups. 

Hobbies— Recreation activities which are 
happily pursued with great interest over a 
sustained period of time. Although basically 
an individual pursuit, they can and often 
do lead to group and dub participation. 
Hobbies are as varied as the field of human 
interest and experience but usually can be 
encompassed under four categories: collect- 
ing (coins, stamps, insects, autographs); 
creating (writing, home mechanics, garden- 
ing, painting, designing, photography); edu- 
cational (astronomy, ornithology, mineral- 
ogy, horticulture); and performing (sports, 
music, hiking). 

Outdoor Recreation 
Performing Arts 

Dance — A form of expression through 
movement in response to rhythm. 
Through a variety of forms it is planned 
to provide pleasure and satisfaction as a 
social and creative activity, e.g., folk, 
square, social, modern, mixers, creative 
rhythms, tap, clog, and ballet. It may be 
conducted on an individual or group 
basis. 

Drama 

Music 

Other Performing Arts — Include here 
other organized subject matter and ex- 
periences emphasized in performing arts 
which arc not listed above. (Specify.) 
Physical Recreation 
Voluntary Service 

Other Recreation— Includf; here other or- 
ganized subject matter and experiences em- 
phasized in recreation which are not listed 
above. (Specify.) 



HOME ECONOMICS 
09.00 00 00 00 

Home economics comprises the group of related 
courses or units of instruction organized for pur- 

S oses of enabling pupils to acquire knowledge and 
evelop understanding, attitudes, and skills relevant 
to (a) personal, home, and family life, and (b) oc- 
cupational preparation using the knowledge and skills 
of home economics. The subject matter of home 
economics includes, in addition to that which is 
unique to the area, concepts drawn from the natural 
and social sciences and the humanities. 

The Ad Hoc committee for Home Economics 
applied the following rationale to the selection of the 
items for placement in the Home Economics area: 
(1) the items were determined by consensus of the 
committee to be appropriate to home economics in 
terms of preparation for personal, home, and family 
living, and for .occupational preparation; (2) the 
items could be defined in brief form using only sa- 
lient descriptive elements; and (3) the various items 
classified under Home Economics were identifiable 
by titles which were considered to be in current use 
in home economics. 

Opportunities to develop leadership, social and 
civic awareness, and increased understanding of the 
world of work in home economics are provided 
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09 HOME ECONOMICS— Continued 

through the Future Homemakers of America, a 
youth organization for home economics pupils. As an 
integral part of the instructional program, pupils in 
this c r’Tation engage in activities that extend 
their « s, skills, and knowledge in many aspects 

of home economics. Such organized activities, under 
appropriate supervision, are referred to as co- 
curricidar activities. A variety of activities is iden- 
tified under 20.00 00 00 00 Cocurricular Activities 
in chapter 5 beginning on page 146; they are discussed 
more tiilly in this chapter beginning on page 242. 
The Future Homemakers of America are identified 
for reporting purposes and further described under 
Cocurricular Activities as Item 20.01 12 00 00. 

Many items of information in chapters 3 and 4 are 
supportive to pupils, iqstructional staff, and subject 
matter in the instructional program. For examples 
see the items classified in the X 07 00. Series — 
Evaluation and Curriculum Improvement on pages 
71-78, and the items classified in the X 32 00. 
Series — School Services Supporting Instruction on 
pages 90-96. Graphic illustrations of these relation- 
ships are shown in table 7 on page 11, and in figure 
2 on page 13. 

The following descriptive headings identify the 
various aspects of home economics. 



09.01 00 00 00 



09.01 01 00 00 



09.01 02 00 00 



09.01 03 00 00 



09.01 04 00 00 



09.01 05 00 00 



HOMEMAKING: PREPARATION FOR 
PERSONAL, HOME, AND FAMILY 
LIVING 

The courses or units of instruction in 
home economics which emphasize acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and the development of 
understanding, attitudes, and skills relevant 
to personal, home, and family life in the 
areas described below. 

Comprehensive Homemaking or Home 
Economics— Instruction which derives 
content from a combination of the various 
areas of homemaking (as described by the 
items listed below) and emphasizes basic 
principles and interrelationships among 
these areas. 

Child Development— The study of chil- 
dren— their physical, mental, emotional, 
and social growth and development— and 
their care and guidance. In practice, content 
draws on aspects of the social and biological 
sciences. 

Clothing and Textiles— The study of 
clothing and textiles, including the signifi- 
cance of these to the individual and family , 
and the nature, acquisition, and uses of tex- 
tiles and clothing products. Planned experi- 
ences in the selection, construction, mainte- 
nance, and alteration of clothing and other 
textile produ'^.ts are usually provided. 
Consumer Education— (For definition see 
15.05 00 00 00. Consumer Education under 
SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUD- 
IES.) Emphasis in home economics will be 
on consumer education as it relates to 
management of a home and to the welfare 
of family members. 

Family Health— The study of related as- 
pects of health in family living with special 
emphasis on nutrition, emotional health, 
the relationship of the health of an indi- 
vidual to the well-being of the family, the 



prevention of illness, and the management 
and elementary skills involved in caring for 
the ill and convalescent in the home. 

09.01 06 00 00 Family Relations —The study of the na- 
• "e, functions, and significance of human 
relationships in the family. TliC subject mat- 
ter includes ccmcepts and |>rinciples related 
to various family uving conditions, the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of relation- 
ships, and the pr operation foil* marriage and 
family life. These acsignatcil aspects of fam- 
ily relationships emphasize the universality 
of families, the uniqueness of individuals 
and families, the devriopment and socializa- 
tion ot the individual, and meeting the vari- 
ety of needs and interests of family mem- 
bers. 

09.01 07 00 00 Foods and Nutrition— The study of food 
and its role in personal and family living, 
including the basic principles of health, 
food management, and economics. In prac- 
tice, emphasis is frequently placed on meal 
management as a means of understanding 
the significance and nature of food, its care, 
and its preparation for individuals and 
families. 

09.01 08 00 00 Home Management— The study of the 
complexities and processes involved in 
formulating goals, making decisions, and 
effectively using and controlling human 
and other resources for establishing and 
maintaining a home and family. Tlie 
subject matter provides for a variety of 
home management considerations, such 
as the societal and economic influences 
on individual and family management, 
values, goals and standards, famvly eco- 
nomics, and the organization of activities 
in the home. 

09.01 09 00 00 Housing and Home Furnishings— T’ 
study designed to develop judgment needed 
for creating a favorable environment for 
family living. Attention is given to a com- 
plex of housing and home furnishing consid- 
erations including the influence of housing 
on people; types and costs of housing; inte- 
rior design; the care* maintenance, and 
improvement of homes and furnishings; 
and the relation of resources to family needs. 

09.01 99 00 00 Other Home making— Include here other 

organized subject matter emphasized in 
hoinemaking which is not listed above. 
(Specify. ) 

09.02 00 00 00 OCCUPATIONAL PREPARATION 

The courses or units of instruction em- 
phasizing the acquisition of competencies 
needed for getting and holding a job and/or 
preparing for advancement in an occupa- 
tional area using home economics knowledge 
and skills. Instructional content is selected 
from home ec«ynomics subject areas tojmeet 
the unique requirements in specific occupa- 
tions and is coordinated with appro]^riate 
field, laboratory, and work experience. 
Occupations include those which pilovide 
(1) services to families in the home and 
similar services to others in group situa- 
tions; (2) assistance to professional home 
economists and professionals in fields related 
to home economics in industries, agencies, 
and organizations; and (3) other services 
and/or assistance directly related to one or 
more home economics subject-matter areas. 
(Included as 16.05 00 00 00 Home Eco* 
nomics-related Technology under TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION) 
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09 HOME ECONOMICS— Continued 

09.02 01 00 00 Care and Guidance of Children — Prepa- 
ration for various kinds of employment re- 
lated to child care centers ana young chil- 
dren, e.g., assisting directors of child day- 
care centers or nursery schools, assisting 
with activities on playgrounds and in recre- 
ation centers, and caring for children in 
homes and in such public places as stores, 
playgrounds, recreation centers, and trans- 
portation terminals. (Included as 16.05 01 
00 00 Child Care Center Assistant, 16.05 02 00 
00 Hospital Children's Division Assistant, 
and 16.05 03 00 00 Teacher's Assistant at the 
Preprimary Level under TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION) 

09.02 02 00 00 Clothing Management, Production, 
and Services — Preparation for employ- 
ment concerned with clothing and textiles, 
e.g., fitting and altering readymade gar- 
ments, custoni tailoring and dressmaking, 
laundry-drycleaning work, demonstration 
work, and technical work in business and in- 
dustry. (See also 17.33 00 00 00 Textile Pro- 
xluction and Fabrication under TRADE 
AND INDUS'’ dIAL OCCUPATIONS.) 

09.02 03 00 00 Food Management, Production, and 
Serviccs^Preparation for various kinds of 
employment related to institutional and 
commercial food services. Employment may 
include workers and ^.upervisors in hospitals, 
child day-care centers, nomes for the elderly, 
and school lunch programs, and demonstra- 
tors and technicians in food industries. 
(Included as 16.05 04 00 00 Food Service 
Stwervisor under TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION) (See also 04.07 00 00 00 Food 
Services under DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
TION, and 17.29 00 00 00 Quantity Food 
Occupations under TRADE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL OCCUPATIONS.) 

09.02 04 00 00 Home Furnishings, Equipment, and 
Services— Preparation for various kinds of 
employment related to home furnishings 
and/or equipment. It includes assisting pur- 
chasers in the selection of suitable home 
furnishings and/or equipment, assisting 
interior ofecoratorB, and custom-making of 
curtains, draperies, slip covers, and similar 
items. (Included as 16.05 05 00 00 Interior 
Decorator Assistant and 16.05 06 00 00 
Home Equipment Demonstrator under 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION) (See also 
04.10 00 00 00 Home Furnishings under 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION.) 

09.02 05 00 00 Instktutional and Home Management 
and Supporting Services— Preparation 
for various kinds of employment r^ated to 
institutional and home management serv- 
ices. These include homemaker-home health 
aides, assistants to homemakers, manage- 
ment aides in public housing, institutional 
housekeeping, executive housekeeping, and 
hotel and motel housekeeping. 

C?.02 99 00 00 Other Occupational Preparation— In- 
clude here other aspects of occimational 
preparation not included above, (opecify.) 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
10.00 00 00 00 

Industrial Arts is the body of related subject 
matter, or related courses, organized for the develop- 
ment of understanding about the technical, con- 
sumer, occupational, recreational, organizational. 



managerial, social, historical, and cultural aspects 
of industry and technology. Learning experiences 
involve activities such as experimentiirg, designing, 
constructing, evaluating, and using tools, ma- 
chines, materials, and processes which provide 
opportunities for creativity and problem solving. 

The Ad Hoc Committee for Industrial Arts applied 
the following rationale to the selection of the items 
for placement in the Industrial Arts subject-matter 
area: (1) the items were determined by ctxisensus 
of the committee to be appropriate to the area; (2) 
the items could be defined in brief form using only 
salient descriptive elements; and (3) the various 
items classified were identifiable by titles which are 
considered to be most commonly used in current 
practice in industrial arts. 

Opportunities to develop leadership, social and 
civic awareness, and increased understanding of 
industry and technology are provided through a 
student organization such as the Industrial Arts 
Student Club. As an integral part of the instructional 
program, students engage in activities that extend 
their interests, skills, and knowledge in selected 
aspects of industrial arts. Such organized activities, 
under appropriate supervision, are referred to as 
cocurricular activities. A variety of activities is 
identified under 20.00 00 00 00 Cocurricular Ac- 
tivities in chapter 5 beginning on page 146; they are 
discussed more fully in this chapter beginning on 
page 242. The Industrial Arts Student Club is identi- 
fied for reporting purposes and further described 
under Cocurricular Activities as Item 20. 01 15 00 00. 

Many items of information in chapters 3 and 4 
are supportive to pupils, instructional staff, and 
subject matter in the instructional program. For 
examples see the items classified in the X 07 00. 
Series — Evaluation and Curriculum Improvement 
on pages 71-78, and the items classified in the X 
32 00. Series — School Services Supporting Instruc- 
tion on pages 90-96. Graphic illustrations of these 
relationships are shown in table 7 on page 11 and 
in figure 2 on page 13. 

Included in this subject-matter area are the items 
of information which identify various aspects of 
industrial arts. 

10. 01 00 00 00 CONSTRUCTION 

The study of the technology and the 
socio-economic contributions of those in- 
dustries concerned with residential, in- 
dustrial, and transportation structures. 
Learning activities, which are usually cen- 
tered around scaled structures, involve re- 
search, design, engineering, masonry, car- 
|)entry, electricity, and plumbing. 

10.02 00 00 00 CRAFTS (INDUSTRIAL) 

A category of information and skills con- 
cerned with handcrafts and the craft in- 
dustry, including the tools, materials, pro- 
cesses, products, and occupations of the 
industry. Subject matter and learning ex- 
periences are organized under various des- 
criptive titles such as Art Metals, Ceramics, 
Crafts (Industrial), Industrial Crafts, 
Leather, Textiles, and other crafts (indus- 
trial). 
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10 INDUSTRIAL ARTS— Continued 

10.02 01 00 00 An Meliils — Tlic of inelalu which 

are iiRcd in I he matiufuuliirc or fuhrication 
of oriiaiiiPiilal proiliicis, Ltarniiif; cxperi- 
riu’cs pencrally include experi men ling, de- 
signing, uoiiBirufling, and cvalualing art 
inetol pmdiu’ls. 

10.02 02 00 00 C-eiit Hies— The study of ihe lools, male- 
rials, and indnslrial proeesses involved in 
the iiiaiinfacture of products made from 
non-inolallic resources such as rocks, elay, 
glass, and sand, and I he various tyiies and 
uses of ceramic jiroducls. Learning experi- 
fMiccs generally include exnerimentiiig, de- 
signing, eoiistriicling, ami evaluating ce- 
ramic products. 

10.02 03 00 00 Crafls (liidiiHtrial )— The study of eraft 
imhislrict’ including Ihc lools and processes 
nscil lo jirodiice crafi produels from a wide 
\ariclv of inalcrlalH such as ccraiiiics, 
leather, rocks, fibers, metals, and woods. 
I.cc. iiing experiences generally include ex- 
periineuliiig, ilesigniiig, eons Iriu' ling, and 
evuhialing iihcfiil pn|iliiels with emphasis 
on indiihlrial apjdicalioiis. 

10.02 01 00 on Iiidiislrial lhafls—( See Crnjts {In- 

(iustrial)}* 

10.02 O.T 00 00 l.eather — sliidj of lealher anil relalcd 

inalcrials including ihe heils and processes 
used to produce leRther prodnclH. Leurii- 
iiig c\)>«^rienc«*H generally iiichidc* experi - 
menltng. dc-i;Miic^r, coitstnicling, and eval- 
iialiiig prodiicl-. 

10.02 00 00 00 Textiles— The smdy of the lools, inaierials, 

and processes used in fhe texiilo industry 
iiichidiiig lb<‘ suiircc, preparation, and up- 
plieuliims ol’ libers. Learning experiences 
gimeially ipriiide expcriinnitiiig, iJesigniiig, 
caving, and evafnaling products made of u 
variety of OIrts. 

10.02 00 00 00 Ollier Crafts (liidiiKiria! )— liichidr here 

oilier orgaiii/ed subjeel imtller and learn- 
ing r,tlijRlioM^ einpluHi/ed in crafts uhteh 
are not listed above, (Spci-ilV,) 

10 03 00 00 00 mtAKTINC; 

V I'ategory of inforiiiaiioii and skills coii- 
iTmetl with e<>o% eying idca^ t»r iltiislralions 
gruphieall) through drawings, charts, 
.-kelehes, iiiiip^. and grafdis. and the related 
factors such as thi* role of drafting in his- 
lorv and iiidiistrv. ^nbjeel mailer a id learn- 
ing e\perleii(‘es are orgaiii/cd under various 
deseriplive titles siieli as Arehileeliiral 
Drafliiig. Deseriplive (geometry. Drafting, 
Drafting Teehnniogy, Krigiin'criiig Draw- 
ing, Industrial Design. Mechanical Draw'- 
tng. 1‘eelmical llliislralioh. and otln‘r draft- 
ing. (See also 17.13 00 00 00 /)ra/f/ng Oe- 
riiputhms under TIIADL ANJ) liNDUS- 
TJDAL OCCI. OATIDNS.) 

10.03 01 00 on AreliilecliiralDnifling— Thoslmlyof the 

means of eoiiiiitiiiilealing, through lines and 
symbvils, iiifnrinalioii about buildings. 
Learning aelivilies include the devclop- 
nienl of preliminary sketches, plans, eleva- 
tions, sections, uiid detail drawings, and 
the stmly of archil eel ura! design, the his- 
tory of slruetiires, Imildiiig ordinances, and 
Imilding materials. 

10.03 02 00 00 Descriptive Geometry— The study of the 
representation of ]>oints, lines, and sur- 
faces by accurate orthographic drawing and 
the graphical solution of problems accord- 
ing lo fiirni and position hi space, 

10.03 03 00 00 Drafting— The sludv of the communica- 
tion of ideas through drawings, sketches, 



charts, graphs, and maps. Learning experi- 
ctiees include the development of skills 
through the use of drafting instruments .in- 
volved ill lettering, sketching, geometric 
eonstriicLioii, orthographic and pictorial 
drawing, auxiliaries, seclions, and working 
drawings. 

10.03 01 00 00 Drafting Technology— The study of 
graphic represent a lion with special empha- 
sis on leclinieal rcquircinenle, ipccifications, 
and standards. 

10.03 05 00 00 Eiigiiiecriiig Drawing— A study of the 
coinuuiiiieatioii of ideas through lines, sym- 
iiols, and drawings depicting the mechanical 
details assoidaled with machine parts, in- 
clmling machine design. Learning activities 
iiividve the use of Ictdinical drawing instru- 
ments and leeliiiifjiics. 

10.03 00 00 00 Industrial Dcfiign— The study oi indus- 
Uial nroducis with special consideration be- 
ing given lo (I) esthetics and the appropri- 
ate use of industrial materials and processes, 
and (2) their value lo society. Learning 
activities involve the development of skills 
and creative abilities in the use of media for 
conveying iilcas graphically. (See also 
02.02 03 02 00 Industria! I Product Design 
under AKT. ) 

10.03 07 00 00 idcelumioal Drawing — A study of the 
cnmiiiunicntion of ideas through hues, sym- 
bols, and drawings. Learning activities in- 
volve the use of technical drawing instru- 
ments lo convey ideas graphically, e,g., 
orthographic projection, pictorial views, 
and assembly drawings. 

10.03 08 00 00 Technical Illustration— The study of the 
iceliuiqucs <if presenting information graph- 
ically. including schema tics, sections, ex- 
pinfl'ed views, and other techniques which 
iihiAiralcor clarify verbal or written descrip- 
tion. 

10.03 99 00 00 Other Drafting- Include here other or- 

ganised subject inatlcr and learning situa- 
tions etiiphasiKed in drufliiig which arc not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

10.01 00 00 00 ELEGTRICITY/ELECTRONICS 

A category of informal ion and. skill con- 
reriied with electrical energy including 
theory, applications, and control as they 
relate lo electrically tiowered equipment, 
to various kinds of comniiinicutioits eqtiip- 
ri)C:i(. and to related factors such as oc- 
euputions, ccoiiouiies, and consumer :n- 
forma I ion. Subject matter and le’trmng ex- 
periences arc organized iindcr various des- 
eri]»livc lilies such as E!eelricily, Elei’tric- 
ily/KIcelroiiies, Elcclronies, and other 
eleclrieity/^^lpclroiiics. (See also 17*11 00 00 
00 Ehctrirai Oeriiitnfwns^ and 17.15 00 00 
00 ElertronicH Occupations under TRADE 
AND INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS.) 

10.01 01 00 00 Electricity— The study of sources, and 
measurement, control, and applications of 
electrical encigy as used for heating, power, 
and illumination, as well as some elementary 
aspects of the use of electrical energy for 
conimumcation as in devices such as the 
telegraph, telephone, and radio. Learning 
activities include demonstration of, experi- 
menting with, designing, constructing, and 
testing electrical devices. 

10.04 02 00 00 Electricity /ElcclronicB-The study of 

sources, measurement, control, and appli- 
cations of electrical energy in devices such 
as those used in heating, power, and il- 
lumination, us w*ell as those used in com- 
miiiiicalions, c.g,, the telegraph, telephone. 
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radio, television, radar, and coiiipiilers. 
Learning; activities include demonstration 
of, experimenting with, designing, coii' 
Htructing, and testing eleclricardei ices. 

10.04 93 00 00 Electronics— The study of the measure- 
ment, control, and applications of electrical 
energy in devices iiset^ for communication 
such as the telegraph, telephone, radio, tele- 
vision, radar, and computers. Learning ac- 
tivities include demonstration of, experi- 
menting with, designing, constructing, and 
testing electrical devices. 

10.04 99 00 00 Other Electricity /Electronics— Include 
here other organized suhiect matter and 
learning situations primarily related to and 
emphasized in electrical energy which are 
not listed above. (Specify.) 



10.05 00 00 00 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS 

That phase of the elementary school 
curriculum which provides the cnild with 
opportunities for exploration, manipula- 
tion, experimentation, planning, and using 
tools, materials, and techniques appropriate 
to converting materials to serve useful 
purposes. Planned activities and experiences 
include (1) the construction of projects re- 
lated to and reinforcing the elementary 
school subject matter, and (2) an intro- 
ductory study of industry. 

10.05 01 00 00 Industrial Arts in the Elementary 
School (Grades or Years K-4 phasic 
experiences in industrial arts jsed to 
reinforce the instructional program for 
the grades or years kindergarten through 
fear. Activities include working with 
tools and materials and are designed 
to help pupils (1) improve communica- 
tion skills by means of experience charts; 
(2) discover concepts of construction 
of objects using many materials; (3) 
apply industrial arts experiences to varied 
aspects of subject matter; (4) discover 
and explore interests end talents; and 
(5) develop concepts of preplanning and 
organising learning activities. 

10.05 02 00 00 Intermediate Industrial Arts Program 
(Grades or Years 5 and 6 )— Subject mat- 
ter and experiences in industrial arts which 
are planned to utilize maximally pupils’ de- 
sires to formulate ideas and design and en- 
gage in constructional project activities. In- 
struction emphasizes the development of 
fundamental tool skills and knowledge in 
basic industrial arts and is designed to relate 
to and supplement learning in the various 
subject-matter areas. 

10.05 99 00 00 Other Elementary School Industrial 
Arts— Include here other organized subject 
matter anc experiences em{masized in ele- 
mentu.ry school industrial arts which are not 
listed anove. (Specify. ) 



10.07 01 00 00 



10.07 02 00 00 
10.07 03 00 00 

10.07 04 00 00 
10.07 99 00 00 

10. on 00 00 00 

10.09 00 00 00 

10.10 00 00 (lO 



10.06 00 00 00 



10.07 00 00 00 



GENERAL INDUSTRIAL ARTS (FOR- 
MERLY GENERAL SHOP) 

The study of two or more separate and 
somewhat distinct aspects of industry and 
technology. Learning experiences involve 
activities such as experimenting, design- 
ing, constructing, evaluating, and using a 
variety of tools, materials, and processes. 



10.11 00 00 00 



GRAPHIC ARTS 

The study of information and skills con- 
cerned with graphic reproduction, as well as 

related factors such as occu[iation8, eco- 209 




iioiiiics, and consumer information. Subject 
matter and learning experiences are or- 
ganized under various ilescriptive titles 
such as Graphic Arts, Photography, Photo- 
lithography (Piio to-offset -lithography or 
offset), rriiitiiig, and other graphic arts. 
Graphic Arts— The study of tools, mate- 
rials, and processes of the printing industry 
including block printing, intaglio printing, 
letterpress printing, lithography, phonog- 
raphy. rubbers tamp construction, silk 
SiTcen printing, thermography, type com- 
position, and binding. Learning experiences 
include designing, coiiiposiiig, printing, and 
evaluating reproduction techniques, and 
the study of history, economics, occupa- 
tions, and consumer inforiiiation related to 
the printing industry. 

Photography— The study of the tools, ma- 
terials, and processes iiseil in photography 
with emphasis on industrial uses. Learning 
activities iiieludc experiences using cameras, 
developing negatives, and making contact 
prints, enlargements, and mountings. 
Photolithography (Photo-off set-lith- 

ography or OiTset)— The study of the 
technology of graphic reproduction from a 
flat surface or plate prepared photo- 
iiiechaiiically. Learning experiences in- 
clude design, liot and/or cold composition, 
pasteup, camera and darkroom techniques, 
platemaking, and o.ffset presswork. 
Printing— The study of the industry and 
technology involved in graphic reproduc- 
tion from an inked surface — relief, intaglio, 
or flat. Activities iiiclii<le ilesign, composi- 
tion, iiiipositioi'', presswork, an<l hiiulcry. 
Other Graphic Arts— Incliule here other 
organized subject matter and learning situ- 
ations emphasized in graphic arts which are 
not lislcil above. (Specif)'.) 

HOME MECHANICS 
The study of the tools, materials, and 
processes involved in the upkeep and repair 
of the. home, its equipment, aii<l devices. 
Learning activities arc cei. tered around 
typical problems encouiilcred by the home- 
owTier and include simple maintenance, re- 
pairs, and construction. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS MATHEMATICS 
(Fur defiiiitioii see 11.05 03 00 00 Shop 
Mathematif'*' binder MATHEMATICS.) 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS SCIENCE (AP- 
PLIED CHEMISTRY) 

A body of selected subject matter which 
is sometimes referred to as Practical or In- 
dustrial Chemistry. The subject matter is 
introductory in nature and is designed pri- 
marily for * iionscience-oriented pupils in 
vocational and technical iiistriictioiial pro- 
grams. It is usually descriptive, less quanti- 
tative, and less theoretical than other chem- 
istry courses^ The Uipies are technological 
in orientation and are usually selected for 
applications in industry and technology. 
(Sec also Major Aspects of the Physical Sci- 
ences, 13.03 00 00 00 Physical Sciences^ 
under NATURAL SCIENCES.) 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS SCIENCE (AP- 
PLIED PHYSICS) 

A technologically or industrially oriented 
|.hysics course in wdiich the subject matter 
IS less quantitative and theoretical than 
regular seroiidar^ school physics. Although 
laboratory exercises .ire an important part 
of the course they are usually more of the 
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'^follow-lhe-direclion” type having prac- 
tical applications. Appliedf physics is some- 
times offered in junior college, technical, 
and vocational education instructional pro- 
grams. (See also Major Aspects of the 
Physical Sciences. 13.03 00 00 00 Physical 
Sciences, under NATURAL SCIENCES.) 

10.12 00 00 00 INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS AND 
PROCESSES 

A category of information and skills 
concerned with industrial-technical ma- 
terials and processes including their prop- 
erties and utilization as they are fabricated 
into usable products. Subject matter and 
learning experiences are organized under 
various descriptive titles such as Fluid 
Power, Industrial Materials, Industrial 
Materials and Processes, Industrial Pro- 
cesses, Instrumentation, Numerical Con- 
trol, and other industrial materials and 



10.12 01 00 00 



10.12 02 00 00 



10.12 03 00 00 



10.12 04 00 00 



10.12 05 00 00 



processes. 

Fluid Power-^The study of hydraulics and 
pneumatics, including power conversion, 
transmission, and utilization in both sta- 
tionary and mobile installations. 
Industrial Materials— The stud^, analy- 
sis and testing of industrial materials, e.g., 
metals, hydrocarbons, wood, finishes, plas- 
tics, and earth materials, chemical compo- 
sition, physical and mechanical properties, 
fabrication limitations, and performance 
when exposed to a normal industrial and 
commercial environment. 

Industrial Materials and Processes— 
The study of the properties and utilization 
of industrial materials as they are fabricated 
into usable products, including a study of 
the utilization and control oi the power 
necessary to efficiently process materials. 
Industrial Processes— The study of the 
methods whereby industrial materials are 
fabricated by hand, machine, and auto- 
mated equipment to produce usable prod- 
ucts. 

Instrumentation— The study of devices 
necessary to observe and control both 
manufacturing processes and the perform- 
ance of mechanical and electrical machinery, 
including the science of measurement as 
well as the conversion and recording 
of physical, chemical, and mechanical state 
and condition into sensible information. 



10.12 06 00 00 Numerical Control— The study of indus- 
trial automation in which specific commands 
to perform desired machine tool operations 
are supplied to the machine control mech- 
anisms i>y means of information previously 
programmed bv punched card, punched 
tape, or magnetic tape. 

10.12 99 00 00 Other Industrial Materials and Proc- 
esses— Include here other organized subject 
matter and learning situations primarily re- 
lated to and emphasized in industrial ma- 
terials and processes which are not listed 
above. (Specify.) 



10.13 00 00 eO MANUFACTURING 

The study of the technology and the 
socioeconomic contributions of industries 
concerned with the creation of durable con- 
sumer products. Learning experiences are 
developed around functions or concepts of 
industry and include research and experi- 
mentation, product design and develop- 
ment, fabrication (custom and mass\ 
packaging, and distribution. 
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10.14 00 00 



10.14 01 00 

10.14 02 00 
10.14 03 00 

10.14 04 00 

10.14 05 00 

10.14 99 00 

10.15 00 00 

10.15 01 00 
10.15 02 00 



10.15 99 00 



10.16 00 00 



00 



00 



00 



00 



00 



00 

00 



00 



00 



00 



00 



00 



METALS 

A category of information and skills 
concerned with metals including the prod- 
ucts manufactured from metals; the tech- 
nology employed in the production, pro- 
cessing, and use of metals; and related fac- 
tors such as occupations, economics, and 
consumer information. Subject matter and 
lear. .ing experiences are organized under 
various descriptive titles such as Metals, 
Metal Machining (Metal Shop), Metal 
Technology, Sheet Metal, Welding, and 
other metals. 

Metals— The study of the tools, materials, 
and processes used in several facets of the 
metals industries. Learning experiences 
generally include experimenting, (lesigning, 
fabricating, forming, and evaluating metals 
and metal products. 

Metal Machining (Metal Shop)— The 
study of the operations and related informa- 
tion concerned with the shaping of metals 
by machine. 

Metal Technology— The study of the 
problems and operations involved in the 
transformation of metal into usable prod- 
ucts with special emphasis on technical in- 
formation, qualities, specifications, and 
standards. Learning experiences include ex- 
perimenting, creating, designing, construct- 
ing, and evaluating metal products. 

Sheet Metal— The study of the operations, 
problems, and related information con- 
cerned wiih forming and fabricating sheet 
metal products. 

Welding— The study of the operations used 
in cutting and fabricating metal products 
by welding techniques. 

Other Metals— Include here other orga- 
nized subject matter and learning situations 
primarily related to and emphasized in 
metals which are not listed >'.bove. (Specify.) 

PLASTICS 

A category of information and skills con- 
cerned with the production, processing, and 
uses of plastics, and related factors such as 
occupations, economics, and consumer in- 
formation. Subject matter and learning ex- 
periences are organized under various 
descriptive titles such as Plastics, Plastics 
Technology, and other plastics. 

Plastics— The study of th rools, materials, 
and processes used in se al facets of the 
plastics industry. Learning experiences in- 
clude experimenting, designing, machining, 
fabricating, forming, and evaluating plas- 
tics and plastic products. 

Plastics Technology— Ihe study of the 
problems and operations involved in the 
manufacture and transformation of plas- 
tics into usaiiiC products with special em- 
phasis on technical information, qualities, 
specifications^ and standards. Learning 
experiences include experimenting, creat- 
ing, designing, fabricating, forn^Ing, and 
evaluating plastic products. 

Other Plastics— Include here other orga- 
nized subject matter and learning situations 
primarily related to and emphasized in 
plastics which are not listed above. 
(Specify.) 

POWER/AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 

A category of information and skills 
concerned with the various forms of power, 
including its generation, transmission, and 
utilization. Subject matter and learning 
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10.16 01 00 00 



10.16 02 00 00 



10.16 03 00 00 



10.16 04 00 00 



10.16 99 00 00 



10.17 00 00 00 



10.18 00 00 00 



10.19 00 00 00 



10.19 01 00 00 



experiences are organized under various 
descriptive titles such as Automotive 
Mechanics, Power and Automotive Me- 
chanics, Power Mechanics, Transportation, 
and other power and automotive mechan- 
ics. (^iee also 16.01 04 00 00 Automotive 
Technology under TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION, and 17.03 00 00 00 Automotive 
Services under TRADE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL OCCUPATIONS.) 

A u tomoti ve M echanics— The s tudy of 
the operating principles, design, construc- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of automo- 
biles and similar power sources, including 
developing understanding of related physi- 
cal ana chemical principles. 

Power /Automotive Mechanics— The 
study of the technology involved in harness- 
ing and controlling power, including its 
source, generation, transmission, and utiliz- 
ation, with specific emphasis on the automo- 
bile as a device of power conversion, trans- 
mission, and utilization. 

Power Mechanics— The study of the de- 
velopment, transmission, and utilization of 
power, including the theory, maintenance, 
and servicing of machines and devices for 
the conversion of power into useful forms. 
Methods and devices for the transmission of 
power and output machinery for utilizing 
power are emphasized. 

Transportation— The study of operating 
principles, design, construction, ^ main- 
tenance, and repair of transportation de- 
vices, e.g., automobiles, airplanes, trains, 
and boats, including an understanding of 
related physical andchemical principles. 
Other Power/Automotive Mechanics— 
Include here other organized subject matter 
and learning situations primarily related to 
and emphasized in power and automotive 
mechanics which are not listed above. 
(Specify. ) 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
The stud^ of industrial-technical prob- 
lems, including provisions for individual or 
group investigations of problems and op- 
portunities to evaluate their solutions by 
designing, constructing, and testing pro- 
jects. 

SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
The study of the technology of industries 
concerned with the maintenance and re- 

£ air of consumer and/or industrial products. 

earning experiences involve diagnosing, 
adjusting, replacing, rebuilding, installing, 
testing, or refinishing these products. 
Usually, the problems of small service 
business management and human relations 
are included for study. 

WOODS 

A category of infonna tion and skills 
conceriit-d with woods, including various 
manufactured wood products, the tech- 
nology employed in the manufacture and 
construction of products using woods, and 
related factors such as occupations, econom- 
ics, and consumer information. Subject 
matter and learning experiences are or- 
ganized under various descriptive titles 
such as Woods, Woods Technology, and 
other woods. 

Woods— The study^ of the tools, materials, 
and processes used in the woods industries. 




Learning experiences usually include ex- 
perimenting with, designing and construct- 
ing wood products, and evaluating woods 
and wood products, using the tools, ma- 
terials, and processes related to these in- 
dustries. The study of such factors as tech- 
niques, economics, and consumer informa- 
tion relating to these industries is empha- 
sized. 

10.19 02 00 00 WoodsTechnology— A study of the woods 
manufacturing industries and the tech- 
nology involved in the construction of 
buildings and the manufacture of articles 
made from wood and wood products. Learn- 
ing ex^ieriences include experimenting with, 
designing, constructing, operating, and 
evaluating industrial tools, processes, forest 
products, and related synthetic materials. 
10.19 99 00 00 Other Woods— Include here other orga- 
nized subject matter and learning situations 
primarily related to and em^masized in 
^ woods which are not listed above. (Specify.) 

10.99 00 00 00 OTHER INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Include here other organized subject mat- 
ter and learning situations emphasized in 
industrial arts which are not listed or clas- 
sifiable in one of the above major categories. 
(Specify. ) 

MATHEMATICS 
11.00 00 00 00 

Mathematics comprises the body of related sub- 
ject matter, or the body of related courses, organized 
for carrying on learning experiences concerned with 
the science of relations existing between quantities 
(magnitude) and operations and the science of 
methods used for deducing from other quantities, 
known or supposed, the quantities sought. 

The Ad Hoc Committee for Mathematics applied 
the following rationale to the selection of the items 
for placement in the Mathematics area: (1) the items 
selected and classified were determined by consensus 
of the committee to include the aspects of mathe- 
matics most commonly taught in the United States; 
(2) the vaklous aspects of subject matter selected for 
classification could be defined in brief form using 
only salient descriptive elements; and (3) the items 
were identifiable by titles which were considered to 
be most commonly used in current practice in 
mathematics. 

Opportunities are frequently provided both during 
and outside regular classtime for pupils to develop 
interests, skills, and knowledge in selected aspects 
of mathematics as an integral part of the instruc- 
tional program. As an example, the Mathematics 
Club provides additional opportunities to explore 
interests, apply various acquired skills, and increase 
knowledge aoout different aspects of mathematics. 
Such organized activities, under appropriate super- 
vision, are referred to as cocurriemar activities. A 
variety of activities is identified under 20.00 00 00 00 
Cocurricular Activities in chapter 5 beginning on 
page 146; and they are described more fully in this 
chapter beginning on page 242. As an illustration, 
the Mathematics Club is identified for reporting 
purposes under Cocurricular Activities as Item 
20.01 20 00 00. 
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11. G1 00 10 00 



Many items of inforn' tion in chapters 3 and 4 are 
supportive to p* nils, instructional staff, and subject 
matter in the instructional program. For examples, 
see the items classified in the X 07 00. Series — 
Evaluation and Curriculum Improvement on pages 
71-78, and the items classified in the X 32 00. Series — 
School Services Supporting Instruction on pages 90- 
96. Graphic illustrations on these relationships are 
shown in table 7 on page 11 and in figure 2 on page 
13. 

Included in this subject-matter area are the items 
of information which identify various subjects in 
the mathematics area. 
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ELEMENTARY - SCHOOL MATHE- 
MATICS (K-6) 

MalhematicB subject mailer, designed 
for the elementary school, which usually is 
concerned with the Blady of various aspects 
of arithmetic, informal algebra, and infor- 
mal geometry. An overall goal is under- 
standing accompanied by reasonable effi- 
ciency m both the computational and ap- 
plicational phases of mathematics. Toward 
this end certain emphases permeate all 
topics and all grade levels. Among these are 
(1; the use of manipulative and pictured 
materials to clarify ideas and to build 
meanings; (2) recognition of the role of 
mathematics in real life and its use in prob- 
lem solving situations; (3) the rationale of 
the decimal numeration system and of the 
algorithms of the operations; (4) the rela- 
tionships which exist within a single opera- 
tion, between two operations, and among 
the four operations; (5) the continuous 
development of the concepts which are 
basic to any topic studied, from the simplest 
beginnings to whatever extensions and ex- 
pansions are consistent with the learner’s 
ability to comprehend; (6) provision for 
prerequisite learnings for later topics; (7) 
the use of methods whic h will interest , 
stimulate, and motivate the pupil; and (8) 
appropriate adjustments for variations in 
the abilities of pupils. 

In practice, the subject matter usually is 
organized on a spiral pan. By means of this 
plan pupils stuay the same subject-matter 
topic two or more years or grade-placement 
levels, each time at a higher level of diffi- 
culty. Generally included in the K-6 mathe- 
matics program are the following topics: 
(Indicate the topics emphasized.) 

Sets, number, numerals 

Cardinal number, ordinal number 

Place value as related to numeration 
systems with emphasis on the decimal 
system 

Number systems: whole numbers, inte- 
gers, and rationals 

Basic operations: addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, and factoring 
(e.g., halving) 

Variables: frames, letters, and other 
symbols 

Properties of operations on: whole num- 
bers, integers, and rationals 

The rationale of computation: algorithms 
involving whole and rational numbers 

Ratio: proportion, percent 




11.01 00 11 00 
11.01 00 12 00 
11.01 00 13 00 



11.01 00 14 00 



11.01 00 15 00 



11.01 00 99 00 



11.02 00 00 00 



11.02 01 00 00 



11.02 01 01 00 

11.02 01 02 00 

11.02 01 03 00 



11.02 01 04 00 

11.02 01 05 00 

11.02 01 06 00 
11.02 OJ 99 00 

11.02 02 00 00 



11.02 02 01 00 



11.02 02 02 00 



11.02 02 03 00 
11.02 02 04 00 
11.02 02 05 00 



Prime and composite numbers: factors 
and multiples 

Order relations: equality and inequality 
The number line 

Measurement, e.g., units of measurement, 
nature of measurement, length, area, 
perimeter, and volume 
Informal geometry, e.g., form and pat- 
tern as observed in the physical world, 
intuitive aevelopment of such concepts 
as geometrical point, line, line segment, 
ray, angle, simple closed curve, plane, 
polygons, and space figures 
Informal algebra: number sentences, 

formulas, graphing, and a number 
line 

Other Elementary-school Mathe- 
matics Topics — Include here other top- 
ics emphasized in elementary-school 
mathematics which are not listed above. 
(Specify.) 

MATHEMATICS (7TII AND 8TH 
GRADES) 

Mathematics subject matter designed for 
the junior high school and concerned with 
extending the various aspects of arithmetic, 
algebra, and informal geometry taught in 
the elementary school. There are also more 
advanced topics introduced on an informal 
basis. Emphasis is on (a) expanding the 
topics studied in the elementary school and 
introducing advanced topics consistent with 
the learners’ ability to comprehend, (b) 
the application of mathematics, (c) meth- 
ods of problem solving, and (d) metric and 
nonmetric geometry. 

Arithmetic^The following topics in arith- 
metic are usually included in mathematics 
for grades 7 and 8: (Indicate the topics 
emphasized. ) 

System of numeration in base ten, pos- 
sibly contrasting it with other bases 
Rationale of the computational processes 
Nature and properties of the systems of 
numbers, e.g., natural numbers, whole 
numbers, integers, rational numbers, 
and real numbers 

Representation of numbers by terminat- 
ing and non terminating decimal frac- 
tions 

Very large and very small numbers, 
scientific notation, approximation, and 
precision 

Ratios, proportions, and percents 
Other Arithmetic Topics — ^Include 
here other topics emphasized in arith- 
metic for grades 7 and 8 which are not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

Geometry— The following topics in geom- 
etry are usually included in mathematics for 
grades 7 and 8: (Indicate the topics empha- 
sized. ) 

Lines, angles, triangles, polygons, circles, 
and solids; calculation of perimeters, 
areas, and volumes of polygons, circles, 
and solids 

Measurements, e.g., length, area, angles, 
volume, and weight, including metric 
measurement 

Similarity and congruence of polygons 
Parallelism and perpendicularity 
Uses of various instruments, including 
the straightedge, protractor, and com- 
pass for constructing geometric figures 
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11.02 02 06 00 
11.02 02 0 7 00 
11.02 02 99 00 



11.02 03 00 00 



11.02 03 01 00 

11.02 03 02 00 
11.02 03 03 00 
11.02 03 04 00 

11.02 03 05 00 
11 .02 03 06 00 



11.02 03 99 00 



11.03 00 00 00 



11.03 01 00 00 
11.03 02 00 00 
11.03 03 00 00 

11.03 00 01 00 

11.03 00 02 00 
11.03 00 03 00 

11.03 00 04 00 

11.03 00 05 00 

11.03 00 06 00 



Cons true lion of geometric models 
Nonmelric geometry 

Other Geometry Topics — ^Include here 
other topics emphasized in geometry for 
grades 7 and 8 which may be identified in 
the list under 11.12 00 00 00 Geometry, 
Also, include topics emphasized that do 
not appear in the list above or under 
Geometry, (Specify.) 

Algebra and Statistics— The following 
topics in algebra and statistics arc usually 
included in mathematics for grades 7 and 8: 
(Indicate the topics emphasized.) 

Reading and cmislriicling slulislical 
gra])hs 

Re])resenling niiinbcrs by symbols 
0]>era lions with symbols 
Formulas, including those iiseil in meas- 
urement and percentage 
Integers, ralionals, and real numbers 
Graphs on number line and number 
plane; of simple equalities and in- 
equalities 

Other Algebra and Statistics Topics 
— Include here other topics emphasized 
in algebra and statistics for grades 7 and 8 
which may be identified in the list under 
11.03 00 00 00 ^/gebra and /or 11.15 00 
00 00 Probability and Statistics, Also, in- 
clude topics emphasized that do not 
ap]>ear in the list above or under Algebra 
or Probability and Statistics, (Specify. ) 

ALGEBRA 

An organization of malhemalins subject 
matter concerned (through high school) 
])rimarily with the properties of number 
SYS terns, i.e., the real number system and 
the complex number system. Although the 
content of high school algebra has been 
expanded in the direction of structure (in- 
cluding proof), manipulative skills are em- 
phasized. In some high school courses topics 
such as groups, rings, and integral domains 
as well as work on the various kinds of 
fields have also been introduced. Topics se- 
lected from the following list (11.03 00 
01 00 through 11.03 00 99 00), as well as 
topics not listed below, may serve to de- 
scribe the instructional content of algebra — 
first-year, second -year, third -year, and 
other algebra. 

First-year— (For a description of the sub- 
ject matter select from the topics which 
follow.) 

Second-year— (For a description of the 
subject matter select from the topics which 
follow.) 

Third-year—(For a description of the sub- 
ject matter select from the topics which 
follow. ) 

Symbols and their referents (numerals 
and numbers) 

Variables 

Sentence forms (open sentences) and 
sta tements 

Numerical expressions and algebraic ex- 
pressions 

Symbols for grouping and conventions 
for omitting them 

Principal operators; indicated sums and 
proaucts; polynomials 
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11.03 00 07 00 

11.03 00 08 00 

11.03 00 09 00 

11.03 00 10 00 

11.03 00 11 00 

11.03 00 12 00 

11.03 00 13 00 

11.03 00 14 00 

11.03 00 15 00 

11.03 00 16 00 

11.03 00 17 00 

11.03 00 18 00 
11.03 00 19 00 

11.03 00 20 00 

11.03 00 21 00 

11.03 00 22 00 

11.03 00 23 00 

11.03 00 24 00 

11.03 00 25 00 
11.03 00 26 00 
11.03 00 27 00 



11.03 00 28 00 

11.03 00 29 00 
11.03 00 30 00 
11.03 00 31 00 
11.03 00 32 00 
11.03 00 33 00 
11.03 00 34 00 
11.03 00 35 00 
11.03 00 36 00 
11.03 00 3? 00 
11.03 00 38 00 
11.03 00 39 00 
11.03 00 40 00 
11.03 00 41 00 
11.03 00 42 00 
11.03 00 43 00 
11.03 00 44 00 

11.03 00 45 00 
11.03 00 46 00 

11.03 00 47 00 
11.03 00 48 00 
11.03 00 49 00 
11.03 00 50 00 
11.03 00 51 00 
11.03 00 52 00 
11.03 00 53 00 
11.03 00 54 00 



Iiilrofhiclioii to the real iiiimhers (di- 
rected numbers) 

Addition and multiplication of reals 
Additive inverses (opposites) and multi- 
plicative inverses, (reciprocals) 

Inverse operations (subtraction and di- 
vision of reals) 

Evaluating algebraic expressions 

Field properties of the real number 
system 

Order and the real numbers, the number 
line 

Absolute value and distance on the num- 
ber line 

Grajihs on the number line: simple equa- 
tions and inequalities in one variable 
Open sentences and their solution sets 
The real number system as an ordered 
field 

Deductive organization, postulates, proof 
Equivalent expressions, simplifying, ex- 
panding, ana factoring 
Equivalent equations and equivalent in- 
equalities 

Equivalent expressions containing frac- 
tions 

Equations containing fractions; ratio, 
jiroportion 

Sets and set notation; subsets, inter- 
section, union 

Sets of ordered pairs; Cartesian products; 
relations; functions 

The number plane lattice (of integers) 
The number plant 

Graphs on the number plane and the 
number plane lattice: equations and 
inequalities 

Simultaneous (systems of) equations and 
inequalities 

Quadratic equations and inequalities 

Discriminant of a quadratic 

Constant functions 

Linear functions 

Quadratic functions 

Variation 

The jiosilivc integers 
The integers 
Mathematical induction 
The ralionals 

Positive integral exponents 
Integral exponents 
Word problems 

Systems of equations (3 and 4 variables) 
Upjier and lower bounds 

Least upper bound and greatest lower 
bound 

Well-ordering jirinciple 
Completeness and the real number sys- 
tem as a complete ordered field 
Radicals 

Square root and decimal approximations 

Rational exponents 

Equations involving radicals 

Formulas 

Scientific notation 

Sequences 

Continued sums and 2^*nolation 
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11.03 00 55 00 
11.03 00 56 00 
11.03 00 57 00 
11.03 00 58 00 
11.03 00 59 00 
11.03 00 60 00 
11.03 00 61 00 
11.03 00 62 00 

11.03 00 63 00 
11.03 00 64 00 
11.03 00 65 00 
11.03 00 66 00 
11.03 00 67 00 
11.03 00 68 00 
11.03 00 69 00 
11.03 00 70 00 
11.03 00 71 00 
11.03 00 72 00 
11.03 00 99 00 



11.03 04 00 00 



11.03 05 00 00 



11.03 06 00 00 



11.03 99 00 00 



11.04 00 00 00 



11.04 00 01 00 

11.04 00 02 00 
11.04 00 03 00 

11.04 00 04 00 



Continued products and 7r-notatioii 

Difference sequences 

Arithmetic sequences (progressions) 

Geometric scipiences (progressions) 

Combinations 

Perinntations 

Proba!)ility 

Binomial Theorem for positive integral 
exponents 

Extended Binoinial Theorem 

Factor theorem 

Remainder theorem 

Synthetic division 

Determinants 

Matrices 

Vectors 

Limits 

Continuous functions 
Complex numbers 

Other Topics in Algebra — Include here 
other topics emphasized in algebra which 
are not listed above. (Specify.) 

College Algebra— (The subject matter is 
the same as or similar to 11.03 03 00 00 
Algebra— Third^year and/or 11 .09 00 00 00 
Elementary Functions. ) 

Intermediate Algebra— (The subject 
matter is the same or similar to 11.03 02 00 
00 Algebra— Second-year.) 

Linear Algebra— The study of the linear 
operations of vector addition and multipli- 
cation by scalars, and of transformations 
which preserve these operations. The multi- 
variable aspect of linear algebra is one of its 
extensions of ordinary algebra. Topics such 
as the following are usually included: simul- 
taneous linear equations, vectors, linear de- 
pendence, bases, dimension, geometry of 
lines and planes in spaces of any dimension, 
convexity, inner products, orthogonal bases, 
linear transformations and their represen- 
tation as matrices, matrix algebra, determi- 
nants, eigenvalues, eigenvectors, and coni- 
cal forms; the standard forms of conics and 
other applications. 

Other Algebra— Include here other orga- 
nized subject matter emphasized in algebra 
which is not listed above. (Specify.) 

ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY 
(INTEGRATED) 

An organization of subject matter fre- 
quently provided for a third or fourth year 
of study in a sequence of mathematics 
offerings. The subject matte: usually is se- 
lected and organized to prepare pupils, 
having competency in mathematics, for the 
study of calculus and analytic geometry in 
a college or other posthigh school instruc- 
tional program requiring proficiency in 
mathematics. The subject matter is es- 
sentially college level in nature, and usually 
includes topics in algebra and trigonometry 
such as the following: 

Elementary functions and graphs: linear 
and quadratic functions, exponenti.tl 
and logarithmic functions, and otheis 
Mathematical induction 
Polynomials: remainder theorem, factor 
theorem, synthetic theorem, and others 
Complex numbers 9 



11.04 00 05 00 Circular functions: solution of triangles, 
trigonometric functions and their 
graphs, analytic trigonometry, identi- 
ties and equations, and others 

11.04 00 99 00 Other Topics in Algebra and Trigo- 

nometry (integrated) — Include here 
other topics emphasized in algebra and 
trigonometry (integrated) which arc not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

11.05 00 00 00 APPLIED MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics courses designed and pro- 
vided for study as' alternatives to the se» 
qnentially organized college-preparatory or 
general euucation mathematics courses. 
Subject matter usually is comprised of se- 
lected aspects of mathematics used in 
practical and specialized situations in daily 
life. The subject matter is treated under 
various descriptive titles, such as: Business 
Arithmetic, Consumer Mathematics, Shop 
Mathematics, and other applied mathe- 
matics. 

11 05 01 00 00 Business Arithmetic— The study of vari- 
ous aspects of arithmetic which apply par- 
ticularly to business problems. Usually in- 
cluded in the mathematics subject matter 
for business applications are (1) the ration- 
ale of computation by means of the four 
basic operations with the rational numbers; 
(2) the decimal numeration system; (3) ra- 
tio, proportion, and percent; (4) measure- 
ment; (S) formulas; and (6) graphs. (In- 
cluded as 03.05 00 00 00 Business Arithmetic 
or Mathematics under BUSINESS) 

11.05 02 00 00 Consumer Mathematics— The study of 
various applications of arithmetic, informal 
algebra, and informal geometry which apply 
particularly to consumer problems. Usually 
included in the mathematics subject matter 
for consumer applications are (1) the 
rationale of computation by means of the 
four basic operations with real numbers; 
(2) ratio, proportion, and percent; (3) 
linear, area, volume, and angular measure- 
ment; (4) graphs and descriptive statistics; 
and (5) simple equations and formulas. 
11.05 03 00 00 Shop Mathematics— The study of various 
applications of arithmetic^ informal algebra, 
and informal geometry which apply par- 
ticularly to shop problems. Usually, the 
mathematics subject matter for shop appli- 
cations includes (1 ) the rationale of compu- 
tation by means of the four basic operations 
with real numbers; (2) linear, area, volume, 
and angular measurement; (3) the decimal 
numeration system; (4) informal algebra; 
(5) informal geometry; (6) numerical trig- 
onometry; and (7) mathematical tables, 
graphs, and the slide rule. (Included as 
10.09 00 00 00 Industrial Arts Mathematics 
under INDUSTRIAL ARTS.) 

11.05 99 00 00 Other Applied Mathematics— Include 

here other organized subject matter empha- 
sized in applied mathematics which is not 
classified above. (Specify.) 

11.06 00 00 00 CALCULUS 

The study of two fundamental limits, 
called the derivative and the integral, and 
their evaluation by means of a function 
algebra called 'Mhe calculus.” Usually, i.hree 
to four semesters are required to cover the 
following topics in calculus. Topics selected 
from the following (11.06 00 01 00 through 
11.06 00 99 00),as well as topics not listed 
below, may be used to describe the in- 
structional subject matter of first -year and 
second-year calculus. 
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11.08 00 05 00 



11.06 01 00 00 

11.06 02 00 00 



11.06 00 01 00 
11.06 00 02 00 
11.06 00 03 00 



11.06 00 04 00 
11.06 00 05 00 

11.06 00 06 00 



11.06 00 07 00 

11.06 00 08 00 
11.06 00 09 00 

11.06 00 10 00 

11.06 00 11 00 

11.06 00 12 00 

11.06 00 13 00 
11.06 00 99 00 



11.C7 00 00 00 



11.08 00 00 00 



11.08 00 01 00 

11.08 00 02 00 
11.08 00 03 00 

11.08 00 04 00 
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First-year Calculus— (For a description 
of the subject matter select from the topics 
which follow.) 

Second-year Calculus— (For a descrip- 
tion of the subject matter select from the 
topics which follow.) 

Functions and limits, continuity 
Derivatives and applications 
Differentiation of polynomials: of alge- 
braic, logarithmic, exponential, and 
trigonometric lunclians 
Maxima and minima 
Rate problems: motion in a curve) ve- 
locity, and acceleralicn 
The definite integral and application to 
areas, volume.s, distributions averages, 
and moments 

The fundamental theorem and techniques 
of integration 
Numerical calculus 

Theorem of the mean and extension to 
Taylor’s Theorem 

Indefinite sequences, series, indetermi- 
nate forms, improper integrals, and 
other special limits 

Multivariate calculus, including partial 
differentiation, the differential, and 
multiple integrals 

Vector calculus: gradients, directional de- 
rivative, vector products, vector fields, 
divergence, and curl 
Differential equations and applications 
Other Topics in Calculus — Include 
here other topics emphasized in calculus 
which are not listed above. (Specify.) 

CALCULUS WITH ANALYTIC GEOM- 
ETRY 

Usually, the study of intermediate alge- 
bra, trigonometry, and elementary func- 
tions as prerequisite to the study of calculus 
with analytic geometry. The integrated 
approach is an alternative approach to 
analytic geometry followed by calculus. 
Calculus topics are the same as those for 
the standard calculus course, but the ana- 
lytic geometry is usually reduced to a 
minimum. Analytic geometry topics fre- 
quently include the following: a brief intro- 
duction to coordinate geometry, properties 
of the real number line with emphasis on 
inequalities and absolute value> neighbor- 
hoods and other intervals in the line, slopes 
and lines, curves, functions and limits, 
conics, parametric representations of curves, 
polar coordinates, and rudiments of solid 
analytic geometry of curves and surfaces. 
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COMPUTER MATHEMATICS 
Mathematics subject matter designed for 
study by pupils who plan to work closely 
with computers. Consideration is given to 
the algorithmic approach to mathematics 
which enables a problem to be handled by 
a machine. A first course may include the 
following topics: (See also 03 . 17 03 0 0 00 
ComptUer oriented Mathematics {Data^proc- 
essing Mathematics) under BUSINESS.) 
Description of the logical structure of the 
computer operations (not the machine) 
Algorithms for the computer 
Programming languages (Fortran or Al- 
gol or others ) 

Compilers 215 
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Problem solving in numerical and non- 
iiumerical situations 

Other Topics in Computer Mathe- 
matics — Include here other topics em- 
phasized in computer mathematics which 
are not listed above. (Specify.) 

ELEMENTARY FUNCTIONS 
A body of subject natter in the calculus- 
preparatory sequence which is designed to 
briage the gap from Intermediate Algebra 
to Calculus with Analytic Geometry — alter- 
native to and overlapping College Algebra. 
The subject matter is concerned with the 
study of the elementary functions, their 
graphs and applications. Usually, the follow- 
ing topics an'! included for study: 
Polynomials 

Rational and algebraic functions 
Exponential functions 
Logarithmic functions 
Trigonometric functions as periodic func- 
tions on the real number line 
Introduction to three-dimensional ana- 
lytic geometry 

Other Topics in Elementary Func- 
tions — Include here other topics empha- 
sized in elementary functions which are 
not listed above. (Specify.) 

FIRST- YEAR COLLEGE MATHEMAT- 
ICS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

The study of mathematics subject mat- 
ter which usually includes the following 
topics: 

Field axioms as they are used in arith- 
metic 

Logic and its place in mathematical proof 
Numeration systems and the meaning of 
place value 

Use of sets and the number line in ex- 
plaining the meaning of number oper- 
ations 

Other Topics in First-year College 
Mathematics for Elementary School 
Teachers— Include here other topics 
emphasized in first-year college mathe- 
matics for elementary school teachers 
which are not listed above. (Specify.) 

GENERAL MATHEMATICS 

An organized body of mathematics sub- 
ject matter which frequently comprises an 
alternative to the sequence of college- 
preparatory mathematics courses. In prac- 
tice, a first course in gent ral mathematics is 
frequently offered in the 9th grade followed 
by additional courses in the 10th, 11th, 
and/or 12th grades. The subject matter for 
each course in general mathematics may 
be identified from among the topics listed 
below: 

First-year General Mathematics— (For 
description of the subject matter select 
from the following topics.) 

Arithmetic— The following topics in 
arithmetic are frequently included in 
general mathematics: 

Basic concepts and skills, including 
notation and numeration systems 
and systems of natural, whole, ra- 
tional, and real numbers 
Applications of percentage and funda- 
mental operations, e.g., interest, bor- 
rowing and lending money, discount. 
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taxes, coinmiBsions, iiiBuraiice, social 
Beciirily, and inslallinenl buying 
Elementary number theory: primes, 
factors, and composites 
Other Arithmetic Topics in First-year 
General Mathematics — Include here 
other topics in arithmetic emphasized 
in the first year of general mathematics 
which may be idenlified in the list of 
arithmetic topics under 11.02 00 00 00 
Mathematics (7th and 8th grades), or 
which are not listed above or under 
Mathematics (7th and 8th grades ) 
(Specify. ) 

Geometry — ^Topics in geometry studied 
in general mathematics frequently in- 
clude: 

Measurement such as angular, area, 
length, and volume 
Use of instruments such as the straight- 
edge, compass, and protractor for 
construction of geometric figures 
Calculation of perimeter, area, and 
volume 

Construction of models: two-dimen- 
sional, three-dimensional 
Indirect measurement including scale 
drawing, similar triangles, and nu- 
merical trigonometry 
The Pythagorean rule and its appli- 
cation 

Other Geometry Topics in First-year 
General Mathematics — Include here 
other topics in geometry emphasized 
in the first year of general mathematics 
which may be identified in the list of 
topics under 11.12 00 00 00 Geometry 
or in the list of geometry topics under 

11.02 00 00 00 Mathematics (7th and 
8th grades), or which are not included 
in either of these lists or above. 
(Specify- ) 

Algebra and Statistics — ^Topics in 
algebra and statistics studied in general 
mathematics frequently include: 

Introduction to algebra, including sym- 
bols, formulas, ^silive and negative 
numbers, equations, and inequalities 
Ratio and proportions, tiigonometry of 
the right triangle 

Calculation of mean, median, and mode 
Statistical graphs 
Informal numerical probability 
Other Algebra and Statistics Topics in 
First-year General Mathematics — In- 
clude here other topics in algebra and 
statistics emphasized in the first year 
of general mathematics which may be 
identified in the list under 11. Oo 00 
00 00 Algebra or under 11 . 15 00 00 00 
Frobtilnlity and Statistics or under 

11.02 00 00 00 Mathematics (7th and 
8th grades), or which are not included 
in these lists or above. (Specify.) 
Second-year General Mathematics*— 
(For description of the subject matter select 
from the following topics.) 

Arithmetic — The following topics in 
arithmetic are frequently included in 
general matheniatics: 

Basic concepts and skills, including no- 
tation and numeration systems and 
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systems of natural, whole, rational, 
and real numbers 

Applications of percentage and fiiiida- 
inental operations, e.g., iiileresl, bor- 
rowing and lending money, discount, 
taxes, commissions, insurance- social 
security, and inslallmeiil buying 
Elementary uiiinber theory: primes, 
factor! , and composites 
Other Arithmetic Topics in Second-year 
General Mathematics — Include here 
other topics in arithmetic emphasized 
in the second year of general mathe- 
matics which may be identified in the 
list of arithmetic topics under 11.02 
00 00 00 Mathematics (7th and 8th 
grades), or which are not listed above 
or under Mathematics (7th and 8th 
grades), (Specify.) 

Geometry — ^Topics in geometry studied 
in general mathematics frequently in- 
clude: 

Measurement such as angular, area, 
length, and volume 

Use of instruments such as the straight- 
edge, compass, and protractor for 
construction of geometric figures 
Calculation of perimeter, area, and 
volume 

Construction of models: two-dimen- 
sional, three-dimensional 
Indirect measurement including scale 
drawing, similar triangles, and nu- 
merical trigonometry 
The Pythagorean rule and its ajipli- 
cation 

Other Geometry Topics in Second-year 
General Mathematics — Include here 
other topics in geometry emphasized 
in the second year of general mathe- 
matics which may be identified in the 
list of topics under 11.12 00 00 00 
Geometry or in the list of geometry 
topics under 11.02 00 00 00 Mathe- 
matics (7th and 8th grades), or which 
are not included in either of these 
lists or above. (Specify.) 

Algebra and Statistics— T opics in 
algebra and statistics studied in general 
matheniatics frequently include: 

Introduction to algebra, including sym- 
bols, formulas, positive and negative 
numbers, equations, and inequalities 
Ratio and proportions, trigonometry 
of the right triangle 
Calculation of mean, median, and mode 
Statistical graphs 
Infonnal numerical probability 
Other Algebra and Statistics Topics in 
Serond-y(*ar Gemral Mathematics — In- 
clude here other topics in algebra and 
stalistics emphasized in the second 
year of general mathematics which may 
he identified in the list under 11.03 
00 00 00 Algebra or under 11.15 00 
00 00 Probability and Statistics or under 

11 .02 00 00 00 Mathematics (7th and 
8th grades), or which are not included 
in these lists or above. (Specify.) 
Third-year General Mathematics— (For 
description of the subject matter select from 
the following topics.) 

Arithmetic — ^T he following topics in 
arithmetic are frequently included in 
general mathematics: 
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Basic concepts and skills, including no- 
tation and numeration systems and 
systems of natural, whole, rational, 
and real numbers 

Applications of percentage and funda- 
mental operations, e.g., interest, bor- 
rowing and lending money, discount, 
taxes, commissions, insurance, social 
security, and installment buying 
Elementary number theory: primes, 
factors, and composites 
Other Arithmetic Topics in Third*year 
General Mathematics — Include nere 
other topics in arithmetic emphasized 
in the third year of general mathe- 
matics which may be identified in the 
list of arithmetic topics under 11.02 
00 00 00 Mathematics (7th and 8th 
grades), or which are not listed above 
or under Mathematics (7th and 8th 
grades). (Specify.) 

Geometry — Topics in geometry studied 
in general mathematics frequently in- 
clu(k: 

Measurement such as angular, area, 
length, and volume 

Use of instruments such as the straight- 
edge, compass, and protractor for 
construction of geometric figures 
Calculation of perimeter, area, and 
volume 

Construction of models: two-dimen- 
sional, three-dimensional 
Indirect measurement including scale 
drawing, similar triangles, and nu- 
merical trigonometry 
The Pythagorean rule and its appli- 
cation 

Other Geometry Topics in Third^year 
General Mathematics — Include here 

other topics in geometry emphasized 
in the tnird year of general mathe- 
matics which may be i lentified in the 
list of topics under 11.12 00 00 00 
Geometry or in the I’it of geometry 
topics under 11.02 00 00 00 Mathe^ 
matics (7th and 8th grades), or which 
are not included in either of these lists 
or above. (Specify. ) 

Algebra and Statistics — Topics in al- 
gebra and statistics studied in general 
mathematics frequently include: 

Introduction to algebra, including sym- 
bols, formulas, positive and negative 
numbers, equations, and inequalities 

Ratio and proportions; trigonometry 
of the right triangle 

Calculation of mean, median, and inode 

Statistical graphs 

Informal numerical probability 

Other Algebra and Statistics Topics in 
Third’-yeur General Mathematics — In- 
clude here other topics in algebra and 
statistics emphasized in the third year 
of general mathematics which may be 
identified under 11 .03 00 00 00 Algebra 
or under 11.15 00 00 00 Probability 
and Stcuistics or under 11 .02 00 00 00 
Mathematics (7th and 8th grades), or 
which are not included in these lists 
or above. (Specify.) 
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Fourth-year General Mathematics-^ 
(For description of the subiect matter select 
from the following topics.) 

Arithmetic — ^The following topics in 
arithmetic are frequently included in 
general mathematics: 

Basic concepts and skills, including no- 
tation and numeration systems and 
systems of natural, whole, rational, 
and real numl ers 

Applications of percentage and funda- 
mental operations, e.g., interest, Ar- 
rowing and lending money, discount, 
taxes, commissions, insurance, social 
security, and installment buying 
Elementary number theory: primes, 
factors, and composites 
Other Arithmetic Topics in Fourth^year 
General Mathematics — ^Include her^ 
other topics in arithmetic emphasized 
in the foiirt*- year of general mathe- 
matics which may be identified in the 
list of arithmetic topics under 11.02 
00 00 00 Mathematics (7th and 8th 
grades), or which are not listed above 
or under Mathematics (7th and 8th 
grades). (Specify.) 

Geometry — ^Topics in geometry studied 
in general mathematics frequently in- 
clude: 

Measurement such as angular, area, 
length, and volume 

Use of instruments such as the straight- 
edge, compass, and protractor for 
construction of geometric figures 
Calculation of perimeter, area, and 
volume 

Construction of models: two-dimen- 
sional, three-dimensional 
Indirect measurement including scale 
drawing, similar triangles, and nu- 
merical trigonometry 
The Pythagorean rule and its appli- 
cation 

Other Geometry Topics in Fourth^year 
General Mathematics — Include here 
other topics in geometry emphasized 
in the fourth year of general mathe- 
matics which may be identified in the 
list of topics under 11.12 00 00 00 
Geometry or in the list of geometry 
topics under 11.02 00 00 00 Mathe~ 
matics (7th and 8th grades), or which 
are not included in either of these lists 
or above. (Specify.) 

Algebra and Statistics — Topics in al- 
gebra and statistics studied in general 
mathematics frequently include: 

Introduction to algebra, including sym- 
bols, formulas, positive and negative 
numbers, equations, and inequalities 
Ratio and proportion; trigonometry of 
the right triangle 

Calculi! tion of mean, median, and mode 
Statistical graphs 
Informal numerical probability 
Other Algebra and Statistics Topics in 
Fourth^year General Mathematics — In- 
clude here other topics in algebra and 
statistics emphasized in the fourth year 
of general mathematics which may be 
identified in the bst under 11.03 00 
00 00 Algebra or ender 11 .15 00 00 00 
Probability and Statistics or under 
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11.02 00 00 00 Mathematics {7th ami 
8th grades)^ or which are not included 
in these lists or above. (Specify.) 

GEOMETRY 

The branch of mathematics in which 
the subject matter is designed to provide 
opportunities for pupils to (1 ) ac- 
quire information about geometric figures 
in the plane and in space, (2 ) gain 
understanding of the deductive method 
of thinking, (3) develop skill in applying 
the deductive method to mathematical situ- 
ations, and (4) develop creative thinking 
by means of original exercises involving 
both the discovery of relationships and 
their proofs. Geometry is the subject matter 
of mathematics which emphasizes the use 
of logic in establishing proofs concerned 
with relationships involving points and 
lines in two- and three-dimensional space. 
The following topici; are usually included 
for study in geometry. (Topics selected 
from the following list, as well as topics 
not listed below, may serve to describe 
the instructional subject matter of geom- 
etry — plane geometry, solid geometry, plane 
ana solid geometry (integrated), and other 
geometry.) 

Properties of common geometric figures: 
(a) in the plane, and (b) in space 
The nature of proof: undefined items, 
definitions, assumptions, inductive and 
deductive reasoning, and elementary 
logic 

Statement and proof of conjectures in- 
volving geometric relationships 
Proof of theorems related to (a) plane 
figures — ^points, lines, angles, polygons, 
circles, and others, and (b) space — 
points, lines, planes, and solids 
Problem solving: numerical applications 
involving geometric figures and prop- 
erties; algebraic me thods in the solution 
of geometric problems 
Constructions with ruler and compasses; 
proofs 

Geometric drawing in two and three di- 
mensions 

Geometric measurement: linear, angular, 
surface, and space 

Coordinate geometry in (a) the plane, 
and (b) space 

Simple trigonometric relationships of the 
right triangle 

Consideration of the existence of non- 
Euclidean geometries 
Other Topics in Geometry — Include 
here other topics emphasized in geometry 
which are not listed above. (Specify.) 

Analytic Geometry— The study of plane 
and solid Euclidean geometry b^ means of 
coordinate systems and the associated repre- 
sentations of geometric objects by algebraic 
ones. The following topics i anally are in- 
cluded for study: 

The Euclidean plane and the Cartesian 
plane 

Line segments, slopes, angles, length, and 
area 

Equations and properties of lines 
Geometric and algebraic invariance — the 
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idea of analytic proof of geometric 
theorems 

Loci in the plane, including circles 
Graphs, symmetries, reflections, and tan- 
gents 

Conics (ellipse, parabola, hyperbola) 
Pol'^r coordinate and loci 
Parametric representations — higher plane 
and space curves 
Vector methods; projection 
Other Topics in Analytic Geometry — 
Include here other topics emphasized *n 
analytic geometry which are not listed 
above. (The more advanced topics may 
include differential geometry applying 
calculus to analytic geometry ana ana- 
lytic non-Euefidean geometries such as 
the geometry to the sphere or of special 
relativity.) (Specify.) 

Plane Geometry— (For description of the 
subject matter select from the following 
topics. ) 

Properties of common geometric figures: 
(a) in the plane, and (b) in space 
The nature of proof: undefined items, 
definitions, assumptions, inductive and 
deductive reasoning, and elementary 
logic 

Statement and proof of conjectures in- 
volving geometric relationships 
Proof of theorems related to (a) plane 
figures — points, lines, angles, polygons, 
circles, and others, and (b) space — 
points, lines, planes, and solids 
Problem solving: numerical applications 
involving geometric figures and prop- 
erties; algebraic methods in the solu- 
tion of geometric problems 
Constructions with ruler and compasses; 
proofs 

Geometric drawing in two and three di- 
mensions 

Geometric measurement: linear, angular, 
surface, and space 

Coordinate geometry in (a) the plane, 
and (b) space 

Simple trigonometric relationships of the 
right triangle 

Consideration of the existence of non- 
Euclidean geometries 
Other Topics in Plane Geometry — In- 
clude here other topics emphasized in 
plane geometry which are not listed 
above. (Specify.) 

Plane and Solid Geometry— (For de- 
scription of the subject matter select from 
the following topics.) 

Properties of common geometric figures: 
(a) in the plane, and (b) in space 
The nature of proof: undefined items, 
definitions, assumptions, inductive and 
deductive reasoning, and elementary 
logic 

Statement and proof of conjectures in- 
volving geometric relationships 
Proof of theorems related to (a) plane 
figures — points, lines, angles, polygons, 
circles, and others, and (b) space — 
points, lines, planes, and solids 
Problem solving: numerical applications 
involving geometric figures and prop- 
erties; ^gebraic methods in the so- 
lution of geometric problems 
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Constructions with ruler and compasses; 
proofs 

Geometric drawing in two and three di- 
mensions 

Geometric measurement: linear, angular, 
surface, and space 

Coordinate geometry in (a) the plane, 
and (h ) spabe 

Simple trigonometric relationships of the 
right triangle 

Consideration of the existence of iioii- 
Euclidean geometries 
Other Topics in Plane and Solid 
GEOMETRY-^Include here other topics 
emphasized in plane and solid geometry 
which are not listed above. (Specify.) 
Solid Geometry— (For description of the 
subject matter select from the following 
topics.) 

Properties of common geometric figures: 
(a) in the plane, and (h) in space 
The nature of proof: undefined items, 
definitions, assumptions, inductive and 
deductive reasoning, and elementary 
logic 

Statement and proof of conjectures in- 
volving geometric relationships 
Proof of theorems related to (a) plane 
figures — points, lines, angles, polygons, 
circles, and others, and (h) space — 
points, lines, planes, and solids 
Problem solving: numerical applications 
involving geometric figures and prop- 
erties; mgebraic methods in the so- 
lution of geometric problems 
Constructions with ruler and compasses; 
proofs 

Geometric drawing in two and three di- 
mensions 

Geometric measurement: linear, angular, 
surface, and space 

Coordinate geometry in (a) the plane 
and (b) space 

Simple trigonometric relationships of the 
right triangle 

Consideration of the existence of non- 
Euclidean geometries 
Other Topics in Solid Geometry — In- 
clude here other topics emphasized in 
solid geometry which are not listed above 
(Specify. ) 

Other Geometry— Include here other or- 
ganized subject matter emphasized in geom- 
etry not classifiable or listed above. 
(Specify. ) 



11.13 00 00 00 INTRODUCTION TO ANALYSIS 

The learning experiences and subject 
matter concerned with selected aspects of 
algebra, trigonometry, and analytic geom- 
etry which are organized into an integrated 
body of content. In prf ctice, the concept 
of a limit and the functions of real numbers 
are emphasized. The following topics in 
mathematics are usually included in the 
introduction to analysis: 
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The algebra of real numbers 
Coordinates of a point in a plane 
Lines and planes in space 
Vectors and complex numbers 
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Limits, including the derivative and the 
concept of an integral 
Polynomials 
The conic sections 
Periodic functions 

Exponentials and logarithmic functions 
Other Topics in Introduction to 
Analysis — Include here other topics 
emphasized in introduction to analysis 
which are not li ited above. (Specify.) 

LIBERAL ARTS MATHEMATICS 
An organization of subject matter con- 
cerned with the cultural relevance and 
meaning of mathematics designed for pupils 
for whom technical mathematics is inappro- 
priate. Sometimes this is a fulbyear course 
for elementary teachers; but fre<|uently the 
course for elementary teachers is separate 
and more specialized. Usually, the subject 
matter of liberal arts mathematics is not 
designed to comprise a part of a sequential 
prerequisite for calculus, or science, or 
engineering courses. The subject matter is 
not standard, hut is usually chosen to 
illustrate the role of mathematics in the 
development of western civilization, the 
philosophy and the nature of mathematics, 
and the relation of mathematics to logic. 

Often miniature deductive geometries of 
algebraic systems of novel subject matter 
are included. Material from number theory 
has been found to he interesting and to 
require a minimum of technique, .^ome sto- 
chastic models are usually introduced for 
contrast with deterministic ones. The num- 
ber System and its history was formerly 
considered good material for this course hut 
recently has come to he regarded as in- 
appropriate because pupils regard it as 
familiar to the point of contempt. 

PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS 
The study of the first semester of calculus 
with analytic geometry is frequently re- 
quired as prerequisite to the study of prob- 
ability and statistics. The following topics 
arc usually included in prohahility and 
statistics: (The study of topics identified 
with an asterisk (*) is dependent on the 
first semester of calculus with analytic ge- 
ometry. ) 

Sample spaces: events as subsets 
Prohahility axioms 

Finite sample spaces and equiprohahle 
measures 

Counting and binomial coefficients 
Conditional prohahility and independent 
events 

Random variables 
Density and distribution functions 
Special distributions: binomial, nyper- 
geometric, Poisson*, uniform, normal*, 
and exponential* 

Limit theorems*: Poisson* and normal 
approximations*, law of large numbers, 
and Central Limit Theorem* 
Descriptive statistics: means, variances, 
and moments 

Statistical inference: estimation and sam- 
pling 

Hypothesis testing; regression 
Other Topics in Probability and 
Statistics — Include here other topics 
emphasized in probability and statistics 
which are not listed above. (Specify.) 



o 



11 MATHEMATICS— Continued 



11.16 00 00 00 TRIGONOMETRY 

The study of trigonoinelric ratios and the 
circular fnnc tioiis — their relat ionshijps, 

graphs, and apulications. Problem solving 
is emphasized throughout the subject mat- 
ter. In practice, the following topics in 
trigonometry usually are included for study: 
11.16 00 01 00 Right-triangle trigonometry 
11.16 00 02 00 Oblique-triangle trigonometry 
11.16 00 03 00 Construction and use of Crigonometric 
tables 



11.16 00 04 00 Unit circle, the winding function, and 
periodicity 

11.16 00 05 00 Trigonometric functions of real numbers; 
radians 



11.16 00 06 00 
11.16 00 07 00 

11.16 00 08 00 
11.16 00 09 00 

11.16 00 10 00 
11.16 00 11 00 
11.16 00 99 00 



Graphs of trigonometric functions 
Inverse trigonometric functions and tki?:r 
graphs 

Special formula^ 

Trigonometric identities and conditional 
equations 

Complex numbers; vectors 
Polar representations 
Other Topics in Trigonometry — In- 
clude here other topics emphasized in 
trigonometry which arc not listed above. 
(Specify. ) 



11 .99 00 00 00 OTHER MATHEMATICS 

Include here other organized subject 
matter emphasized in mathematics which 
is not listed or classifiable above. (Specify. ) 



MUSIC 
12.00 00 00 00 

Music is the fine art that utilizes sounds in time 
in a meaningful and organized manner. Subject 
matter and activities in music are designed to im- 
part the skills and knowledge necessary for the 
understanding, appreciation, creation, performance, 
and enjoyment of music. 

The Ad Hoc Committee for Music applied the 
following rationale to the selection of the items for 
placement in the Music area; (1) the various items 
selected and classified were determined by consensus 
of the committee to include the aspects of music 
most commonly taught in the United States; (2) 
the various aspects of subject matter selected for 
classification could be defined in brief form using 
only salient descriptive elements; and (3) the items 
were identifiable by titles which were considered to 
be most commonly used in current practice in music. 

Opportunities are frequently provided both during 
and outside regular classtiiiie for pupils to develop 
interests, skills, and knowledge in selected aspects 
of music as an integral part of the instructional pro- 
gram. As an example, tlie Music Club provides addi- 
tional opportunities to explore interests, apply 
various acquired skills, increase knowledge about 
different aspects of music, and develop appreciation 
for music in our culture. Such orgamzed activities, 
under approp.riate supervision, are referred to as 
cocurricular activities. A variety of activities is 
identified under 20.00 00 00 00 Cocurricular Ac- 
tivities in chapter 5 beginning on page 146; and they 



are described more fully in this chapter beginning 
on page 242. As an illustration, the Music Club is 
identified for reporting purposes under Cocurricular 
Activities as Item 20.01 21 00 00. 

Many items of information in chapters 3 and 4 
are supportive to pupils, instructional staff, and 
subject matter in the instructional program. For 
examples, see the items classified in the X 07 00. 
Series — Evaluation and Curriculum Improvement 
on pages 71-78, and the items classified in the X 
32 00. Series — School Services Supporting Instruc- 
tion on pages 90-96. Graphic illustrations of these 
relationships are shown in table 7 on page 11 and 
in figure 2 on page 13. 

Included in this subject-matter area are the items 
of information which identify the various subjects 
in the music area. 



12.01 00 00 00 



12.02 00 00 00 



12.03 00 00 00 



12.03 01 00 00 
12.03 02 00 00 
12.03 99 00 00 



12.04 00 00 00 



12.04 01 00 00 



12.04 01 01 00 
12.04 01 02 00 
12.04 01 03 00 
12.04 02 00 00 



MUSIC (GENERAL EDUCATION ) 

Organized siubject matter and musical 
experiences consisting of an extensive and 
varied study of music designed for all 
pupils. The purpose of these music experi- 
ences is to provide basic education in music 
similar to that in other subject areas neces- 
sary to general cultural development. 
Through participation and study, pu{>ils 
develop basic musical skills and gain in- 
sights into the art of music. 

MUSIC LITERATURE AND/OR HIS- 
TORY 

Organized subject matter and learning 
experiences designed to further pupil^ 
knowledge, comorehension, and apprecia- 
tion of various types and styles of music. 

MUSIC THEORY 

The study of principles of music, in- 
cluding rudiments, harmony, counterpoint, 
form and analysis, and orchestration; skills 
such as sight singing, ear training, and 
conducting; and composition. In practice, 
the various aspects of music theory may be 
organized into more specific bodies of sub- 
ject matter for instruction such as the 
following: 

Fundamentals 

Harmony 

Other Music Theory— Include here other 
organized subject matter and experiences 
emphasized in music theory which are not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

VOCAL MUSIC 

Learning expenences designed for the 
study of vocal repertoire and the develop- 
ment of vocal skills through solo and choral 
performance. Subject matter is organized 
to provide for instruction in a variety of 
situations such as: 

Choir, Chorus, and/or Glee Club— A 
large ensemble of pupils organized to study, 
rehearse, and perfonn choral literature in 
various combinations. This musical experi- 
ence provides opportunities for the pupil 
to gam knowledge and understanding and 
to develop skills through performance in 
groups such as the following: 

Female 

Male 

Mixed 

Vocal Instruction— Instruction designed 
for developing skills and knowledge in vocal 
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12 MUSIC -Continued 



12.04 02 01 00 
12.04 02 02 00 
12.04 03 00 00 



12.04 99 00 00 



12.05 00 00 00 



12.05 01 00 00 



12.05 01 01 00 
12.05 01 02 00 
12.05 01 03 00 
12.05 01 99 00 



12.05 02 00 00 



12.05 02 01 00 
12.05 02 02 00 
12.05 02 03 00 
12.05 02 99 00 



12.05 03 00 00 



12.05 01 00 00 



12.05 01 01 00 
12.05 01 02 00 
12.05 99 m 00 



12.06 00 IN) 00 



12.07 00 00 00 




performance in siliialionfl such an the fol- 
lowing: 

Group 

Individual 

Small Vocal Ensembles— A voeal cham- 
ber group such as a Iric, quartet, oetel, and/ 
or madrigal eiiBeinbl ; that offerH oppor I uni- 
ties not available in larger groups. 

Other Vocal IVInHii— Include here u?!'cr 
organized siihiect mailer and learning <*x- 
pericticcH emphaHizcil in vocal iiiiiHic whii^h 
are not listed above. (Specify.) 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC: 

Learning cxpcriciiceH designed for llic 
Hliidy of iiislrimiciilal repcrloirc and llic 
devclopincnl of inslriiiiiciilal skillH ihmiigli 
solo and group pcrforiiiaiicc. Sulijccl mailer 
ih organized lo provide for iiiHlriiclion in a 
variely of Hiliutiioiis hiicIi as: 

Band— All eiiHemble of wind and pcrciiHsion 
players organized lo nliidy, reliearHC, and 
perform ihc repertoire for lliis nicdiimi. 
Ainoiig ihe dirferenl elassiliea lions of bands, 
depending upon hizc, reperloire, and func- 
tion, are ibe following wliieli are organized 
for instnielioii: 

Concert 

Marching 

Stage 

Other Band — Inelnde hero other organ- 
ized subject matter and experiences cm* 
phasized in baud which arc not listed 
above. (Specify.) 

Orchestra— All ensemble of siring, wimi, 
and percussion players organized to study, 
rehearse, and perform the reperloire for this 
medium. Among ihe dilYercnl combinations 
of orchestras, depending upon size, reper- 
toire, and function, gre ihc following wfiteli 
arc organized for inslriielioii: 

Chamber 

Full 

String 

Other Orchestra — Include here other 
rrganized subject matter and experiences 
emphasized in orchestra wdiich arc not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

Small Instriinicntttl Eiiscinblca— An in- 
slriiinenlal chamber gron^i siieli as a trio, 
qiiarlel, or tpiiiilel lhal oilers oppor Iniii lies 
nol available in larger groups. 
liiBtrti mental liiKt ruction— Ins irnelion 
designed for developing skills and kiiowl- 
ctlgc in iiislriiiiieiilal performance in 
siliiulio/is hiitli as ilie following: 

Group 

iMilVlDiiAI. 

Other liistmiiiciilal !\liiHie— Im^liide 
here oilier organized siiliiccl iiiuller and ex- 
periences eiiipliusi/.ed in inslriiineiilul iinisie 
wiiicli are nol lislcd above. (Specify.) 

KllYTllM AND BODY MOVEMENT 
(Fur deli 111 lion sec 08.03 0 1 02 00 lihvthnis 
under HEALTH AM) SAFETY IN 
DAILY LIVING. IMIYSICAL KlU CA- 
TioN, AND ri:c:reatidn.) 

HUMANITIES 

The hliidy of a group of iebiu*d snbjeels 
siieli us uii, lilerainre, iniiHie, religion, liis- 
lory, pliilosopli\, and i lussieai and iiUHlern 
foreign languages - widi miihie iir^inilly Ibrin- 
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Ing llie core — eoiieeriied wilh :nairs itidi- 
vidiial eiilliiral achievemenls and values in 
soeiely as dislingiiislied from social insti- 
1 11 lions and eiis loins of ihe natural world. 
Some limes aspcels of llie various siiliject- 
malicr areas are Imight separately hut 
relaicdly; in olber iiislaiices these aspects 
of suhjcrl -mailer areas are fiiseil or inle- 
graied. (oee also 02 .01 03 00 00 Humanities 
iimler ART, 05.03 69 00 00 Humanitivs 
under ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS, 
06.03 00 00 00 Humanities under FOR- 
EK;N LANGUA(;E.S, ami 15,09 00 00 00 
Humanitivs inuler .SOCIAL SCIENCES/ 
SOCI AL STUDIE.S.) 



12.99 00 00 00 OI JIEK Ml SIC 

I iieinde Ihtc 111 luT organized siibjei*! inal- 
liT and CNpcrieiiees enipliasized iii ninsie 
wliieli are mil fisled or classifiable niitliT 
one id' llie major ealegories above. (Speeif\ . ) 

^ATl KAI. SCIKNCKS 
iii.m 00 00 00 

The natural scienres iiielmle tlie body id rehitiMl 
subject matter, or the body of ndateil eoiirMes. or- 
ganized for earrying on learning e\|»iTienei‘s eoii- 
ceriied with knowledge of the physical iiiid bio- 
logical world, and of the proeessc.<*« of discovering 
and validating this knowledge. 

The Ad Iick‘ Com ini Hoe for Natural Seieiieos 
applied the following rationale to the s^declion of 
substantive content for plaeeiiieiit in the Nutnral 
Sciences area: (1) the items select ed and elassified 
were determined by the ooiiiiiiiHee as representing 
the subject matter most eonwiioiily fa light in natural 
sciences in the United States; (2) the various aspects 
of subject matter were ideiitifii^l by titles w'liich 
were considered as being most eominoiily used; 
and (3) the various aspects of subji?cl matter eoiild 
be defined in brief form using only salient ileseriptive 
elements. 

Opportunities are frequently provided Jiolli during 
and outside regular classtiine for pupils to develop 
interests, skills, and knowledge in selected as|)octs 
of natural sciences as an integral part of the in- 
structional program. As an example, the Science 
Club provides additioiiul opportunities to pursue 
personal interests, apply various acquired skills, 
increase knowledge in selected aspi^cls of •^i*ienee. 
and develop leadership ipiulities tliroiigli i lub ae> 
tivities. Siieb organized activities, under appropriate 
supervision, are referreil to as ctuvn irular ort/r/fi. 

\ variety of at^ivilit^s is ideiitifird mnh i 2tM)0 00 

00 (aieiirrieiihir Netiv itii^s in rhapler .*) iM gimiin;.* mu 
pagi* 1 Ui; and they are desirilied iiuire bill^ in iliis 
(‘liupter hegimiiiigon page2 12. an lll.l^tralluil. tiir 
Seiciiei^ Cliih is itliMitiliiMl for reporling piopierr^ 
under (lociirrinilar Xctivities as Item 2o.o| VV *Hioo 

Many items of inforiiiatitin in rhapler^ > ) 

w./e supportive to pupils. iiistrueiiMual rl.ilf', .md 
siibjeel imiHer in the iiistrii«0ioMal provr.itu. ! r.i* 
examples, see llie ileiiis rhis*-ilird in tln' \ 

Series ‘ I'lviiliiatioii ami ( nnaciiliiio lihpt‘M,ri!)* i;t 
oil pag«‘s 71 70. aiitl I In in 111 " tl in \ 

00. Serii‘s- ^^hoM! *^rr' ice> Supp^M loi > 



13 NATURAL SCIENCES— Continued 

on pages 90-96. Graphic illustrations of these rela- 
tionships are shown in table 7 on page 11 and in 
figure 2 on page 13. 

Included in this subject-matter area are the items 
of information which identify various aspects of the 
natural sciences. 



13.01 00 00 00 



13.02 00 00 00 



13.02 01 00 00 
13.02 02 00 00 



13.02 03 00 00 
13.02 99 00 00 



13.02 00 01 00 
13.02 00 02 00 



13.02 00 03 00 



13.02 00 04 00 



13.02 00 05 00 



GENERAL SCIENCE (INCLUDING 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE) 
An organization of subject matter which 
usually includes representative topics 
from the biological, physical, and earth- 
space sciences. Learning experiences in- 
volve pupils in observing, exploring, dis- 
covering, and experimenting for purposes 
of achieving understanding of now sci- 
entists work and what they know about the 
universe. General science is primarily 
studied in elementary and junior high 
schools, but similar courses with titles such 
as Comprehensive Science or Survey of 
Sciences are offered a t the senior high 
school or junior college level. 

^ If desired, the subject matter of instruc- 
tion in general science may be described in 
greater detail through the use of the ap- 
propriate topic titles included in items 
13.02 00 01 00-13.02 00 24 00, 13.03 00 
01 00-13.03 00 34 00, and 13.04 00 01 00- 
13.0400 19 00. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES (INCLUD- 
ING GENERAL BIOLOGY ) 

The environments, interrelationships, 
processes, classification, evolution, and 
structure and function of living organisms — 
plants, protists, and animals. 

Botany— The study of plants. 
Microbiology— The study of bacteria, vi- 
ruses, algae, fungi, and other monera and 
protista. 

Zoology — The study of animals. 

Other Biological Sciences— Include here 
other biological sciences which are em - 
phasized in instruction and are not listed 
above. (Specify.) 

MAJOR ASPECTS OF THE BIOLOGI- 
CAL SCIENCES: 

Anatomy — The branch of biology that 
relates to the structure of a living or* 
ganism or any of its parts. 

Anthropology — ^The science of man, 
both [physical and cultural, and the rela- 
tioiiship of man to his cultural environ- 
ment and to the societies in which he 
nou^s himself. (See also 15.01 06 00 00 
Vhysical An^ropology under SOCIAL 
SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES.) 
Bacteriology — The science which deals 
with the study of microorganisms and 
their effects on other organisms. This 
may include such topics as viruses, 
fungi, aerobic and anaerobic bacteria, 
antitoxins, antibiotics, antigens, and 
bacteriophage. 

Behavior — ^The science which deals with 
the ways in which an organism responds 
to stimili, its activity or change in re- 
lation to the environment, conditioning 
tropisms, irritability, and innate and 
learned behavior. 

Biochemistry — ^The branch of chemistry 
that deals with plants and animals and 
their life processes. 



13.02 00 06 00 
13.02 00 07 00 
13.02 00 08 00 

13.02 00 09 00 



13.02 00 10 00 

13.02 00 11 00 

13.02 00 12 00 
13.02 00 13 00 

13.02 00 14 00 

13.02 00 15 00 

13.02 00 16 00 
13.02 00 17 00 

13.02 00 18 00 

13.02 00 19 00 
13.02 OC 20 00 
13.02 00 21 00 

13.02 00 22 00 

13.02 00 23 00 
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Biometrics — The science of measure- 
ment and statistics as used in connection 
with plants and animals. 

Biophysics — The application of physical 
principles and methods to biological 
organisms and their processes. 

Cellular Phenomena (Cytoi o' ; > 
The area of biology ';vhich considers lir/' 
cell as a unit oi organization in plant? and 
animals and gives consideration to t> • 
structure, function, pathology, and life 
history of cells. 

Conservation (Environment) — ^T he 

science concerned with the develops: cn^. 
protection, use, and management of all 
our resources for the needs and eujo/ment 
of all the people. Emphasis in instnrction 
may be on natural or numan resources, or 
both. 

Developmental Biology — ^Those proc- 
esses and events in development which 
relate to or include growth, cellular 
differentiation and morphogenesis. 

Ecoi^Y“^The study of natural mutual 
relationships between organisms and all 
factors comprising their environment. 
Entomology — The science that deals 
with all knowledge pertaining to insects. 
Evolution — The study of the processes 
an^'< changes by which any living or- 
ganism acquires the morphological and 
physiological characteristics which dis- 
tinguish it from other living things. 
Genetics — ^The study of the production 
and development of varieties by the 
transmission of traits from parents to 
offspring. Aspects of this study include 
trait inheritance, variation, and genetic 
code. 

Molecular Biology — The area of biol- 
ogy which considers the living organism 
at the molecular level and gives considera- 
tion to such topics as molecular structure 
and process, metabolic energy, re^ira- 
tion, photosynthesis, DNA and KNA. 

Nature Study— The consideration of 
objects, organisms, and their environment 
and behavior in nature. 

Nutrition — The study of biochemical 
and physiological processes by which 
plants and animals take in, absorb, and 
transport food substances for promoting 
growth and other body functions. 

Organic Systems — The study of systems 
essential to life processes, such as the 
circulatory, respiratory, digestive, ex- 
cretory, nervous, skeletal, and repro- 
ductive systems. 

Origins of Life — ^The study of the 
phyletic origins of present day forms of 
life from previously existing forms. 
Physiology — ^The branch of biology that 
relates to the functions of living orga- 
nisms or any of their parts. 

Reproduction — ^The f>tudy of the proc- 
ess l^ which plants and animals give rise 
to offspring by either asexual or sexual 
means. 

Taxonomy — The study of the science 
which considers the nomenclature and 
classification of living organisms and the 
logic and method of such classification. 
Technological Applications— The 
study^ of aspects of the biological science, 
as oriented to the needs of individuals 



13 NATURAL SCIENCES— Continued 



industries, or government; this includes 
applications in research, production, 
and human welfare. 

13.02 00 99 00 Other Major Aspects of the Biolog- 

ical Sciences — Include here other major 
aspects of the biological sciences which 
are emphasized in instruction and are not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

13 03 00 00 00 PHYSICAL SCIENCES (INCLUDING 
GENERAL PHYSICAL SCIENCE) 

The organization of subject matter that 
usually includes for study the major topics, 
concepts, processes, and interrelationsnips 
of chemistry and physics. Considerations 
may sometimes be given to topics which 
are included under the earth-space sci- 
ences, such as geology and astronomy. 

13 03 01 00 00 Chemistry — The study of the composition 
structure, and properties of matter, and of 
changes in matter, including the ac- 
companying energy phenomena. 

13.03 02 00 00 Physics — ^The study of the branch of 

science that is concerned with matter and 
energy, including the study of phenomena 
associated with mechanics, heat, wave 
motion, sound, electricity and magnetism, 
light, and atomic and nuclear structure. 

13.03 99 00 00 Other Physical Sciences — Include here 
other physical sciences (not including 
**eartbspace sciences”) which are emphas 
ized ininstruction and are not listed 
above. (Specify. ) 



MAJOR ASPECTS OF THE PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES: 



13.03 00 01 00 
13.03 00 02 00 

13.03 00 03 00 
13.03 00 04 00 
13.03 00 05 00 

13.03 00 06 00 

13.03 00 07 00 

13.03 00 08 00 



Astronomy — (For definition see 13 .04 01 
00 00 Astronomy under Earth-Space 
Sciences. ) 

Atomic and Molecular Structure — 
The study of such areas as the atomicity 
of matter, the structure of atoms and mol- 
ecules, and atomic and molecular spectra. 
Biochemistry — (For definition see 13.02 
00 05 00 Biochemistry under Biological 
Sciences. ) 

Biophysics — (For definition see 13.02 00 
07 00 Biophysics under Biological Sci- 
iences. ) 

Chemical BoNDiNG-^The study of the 
bonding among atoms in ions and 
molecules: types, lengths, and strengths 
of bonds; geometry of molecules, relation- 
ships of bonds to the physical and chem- 
ical properties of substances and energy 
considerations. 

Chemical Calculations — The quanti- 
tative treatment of chemical reactions 
and solution phenomena such as manipu- 
lation of units in solving problems, 
uncertainty, significant figures, and use 
of the slide rule. 

Chemical Reactions — The study of 
chemical changes, including topics such 
as formulas, equations, oxidation-reduc- 
tion, equilibrium conditions, rates of 
reaction and energy effects. 

Electricity and Magnetism — ^T he 

study of static and moving electric 
charges, electric and mametic nelds, elec- 
tric circuits (direct- and/or alternating- 
current phenomena) and electromagnetic 
effects. 



13.03 00 09 00 



13.03 00 10 00 

13.03 00 11 00 
13.03 00 12 00 

13.03 00 13 00 
13.03 00 14 00 

13.03 00 15 00 
13.03 00 16 00 

13.03 00 17 00 

13.03 00 18 00 
13.03 00 19 00 



13.03 00 20 00 
13.03 00 21 00 

13.03 00 22 00 

13.03 00 23 00 
13.03 00 24 00 

13.03 00 25 00 
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Electronics — ^The study of such topics 
as the controlled flow of charged particles 
through a gas, vacuum, or crystal lattice, 
thermionic emission, amplification, recti- 
fication, light-sensitive devices and in- 
dicators (e.g., cathode ray tubes), 
television, semiconductors and transis- 
tors. 

Equilibrium — TJie study of factors af- 
fecting the extent of a chemical reaction 
such as the dynamic nature of the equi- 
librium condition, equilibrium constants, 
free energy, and Le Chatelier’s principle. 
Geology — (For definition see 13.04 02 
00 00 Geology under Earth-Space Sci- 
ences.) 

Heat — ^The study of this form of energy 
in relation to changes of state, tempera- 
ture, gas laws, molecular motion, and 
thermodynamic laws. 

Inorganic Chemistry — The study of the 
chemistry of noncarbon compounds. 
Kinetic Molecular Theory — ^The 

study of heat and pressure phenomena 
based on the motions and collisions of 
atoms and molecules, temperature, gas 
laws, energy equivalences, and conserva- 
tion. 

Materials Science — ^The study of the 
structure, reactions, functions, and syn- 
thesis of alloys, ceramics, and plastics. 
Measurement — Includes the study 
units, instruments, limits of errors, 
comprehension of scale, and statistical 
analysis associated with the comparison 
of some physical characteristic with an 
accepted standard. 

Mechanics — ^The study of forces and 
their relation to the motion of bodies: 
Newton’s Laws, conservation principles, 
energy^ and momentum, machines, and 
forces in fluids. 

Meteorology — (For definition see 13 .64 

03 00 00 Meteorology under Earth -Space 
Sciences.) 

Nuclear Science — ^The study of areas 
such as^ the structure of the nucleus, 
radioactivity, energy-mass equivalence, 
radiation detection and measurement, 
and energy^ effects produced when 
nuclear particles are disturbed by ex- 
ternal forces. 

Oceanography — (For definition see 13 . 

04 04 00 00 Oceanography under Earth- 
Space Sciences. ) 

Optics — ^The studv of the nature and 
propagation of light and other electro- 
magnetic radiations, wave character- 
istics, geometrical optics (mirrors and 
lenses ), color, and vision. 

Organic Chemistry — The study of the 
chemistry of carbon compounds — their 
properties, chemical behavior, prepara- 
tion, and uses. 

Periodic Properties — The study of the 
periodicity in the properties of elements 
and relationship to atomic structure. 
Physical Chemistry — The study of the 
application of ohysical principles to 
chemical systems; gas laws, thermo- 
dynamics, kinetics, solubility phenomena, 
and equilibrium. 

Qualitative Analysis— The branch of 
chemistry concerned with the detection 
or identification of a substance (element. 



o 
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13.03 00 26 00 



13.03 00 27 00 



13.03 00 28 00 



13.03 00 29 00 



13.03 00 30 00 



ion, nr con]|ioiind) by noiiqiiantitative 
tests. 

S UANTiTATiVE ANALYSIS — The branch of 
leinislry concerned with the determina- 
tion of the amount of a substance (ele- 
ment, ion, or compound) by quantita- 
tive tests. 

Quantum Mechanics — Includes the 

study of the behavior of electrons and 
nucleons, the duality of energy and mat- 
ter (wave, and particle models), relativity, 
statistical ana wave mechanics, and all 
aspects of quantum theory. 

Solid State Physics — ^The study of the 
structure and properties of solids such 
as crystals, alloys, semicomliictiirs, sii- 
percoiidiiclors, and plastics; this includes 
theoretical aspects of transistors, lasers, 
and ceramic devices. 

Solution Phenomena — The study of the 
general behavior of solutions, solubility, 
ionisation, ucitlsdiases-salts, eleclmcheni- 
istry, hydrolysis, and concentration (mo- 
larity, normality). 

Sound— The study of the sources 
wave characteristics of sound, perception 
(hearing), acconstical treatments, and 
music. 



13.03 00 31 00 Stoichiometry — The study of energy 

and material balances in chemical sys- 
tems, miilviple and definite proportions, 
and balancing equations. 

13.03 00 32 00 Technological Applications — The 

study of aspects of the physical sciences 
as oriented to the needs of individuals, 
industries, or government; this includes 
applications in research, production, and 
human welfare. 

13.03 00 33 00 Thermodynamics — The study of energy 

changes in physical and chemical syntems; 
in physics, the interrelationships of heat 
and mechanical energy; and in chemistry, 
the relationship of heal to chemical re- 
actions. 

13.03 00 34 00 Wave Phenomena— The etudy of gen- 
eral characteristics of periodic wave mo- 
tion (length, frequency, velocity, ampli- 
tude, energy transfer, reflection, 
refraction, interference, diffraction. . .) 
with emphasis on similarities of different 
types of waves (light, sound). 

13 .03 00 99 00 Other Major Aspects of the Physical 

Sciences — Include here other major as- 
speelB of the physical sciences which arc 
emphasized in instruction and are not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

13.04 00 00 00 EARTH-SPACE SCIENCES (INCLUD- 

ING GENERAL EARTH-SPACE SCI- 
ENCE) 

Facts, concepts, and principles of geology, 
astronomy, meteorology. oeeanogra]my, 
and space exploration which arc interrelated 
in the study of the natural environment of 
both earth and space. 

13.04 01 00 00 Astronomy— The study «»f matter and en- 
ergy in the universe. This includes the 
solar system, slurs, galaxies, nelmlue, 
and other extrugalartic phenomena. The 
instruments used for study and the 
related mat hematics arc important aspects 
of astronomy. 

13.04 02 00 00 Geology— The study of the eomposilion, 
structure, and history of the earth and of 
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earth processes. Content areas such as 
mineralogy, petrology* structural geology, 
physiography, paleontology, historical ge- 
ology, and economic geology may be in- 
cluded. 

13.04 03 00 00 Meteorology— The science of the atmos- 
phere and all of the aspects of matter- 
energy exchange. It involves the study of 
weather and cimate, including humidity, 
temperature, .itniospheric pressure, air 
masses and motion, clouds, precipitation, 
and iiUerrelationsliips on both local and 
global scales. 

13.04 04 00 00 Oceanography— Tbe study of the oceans 
and other large bodies of water. Oceanogra- 
phy, which draws heavily from physics, 
clieiiiistry, marine biology, and geology, is 
concerned with processes, compositional 
features, the interactions with the atmos- 
phere and lithosphere, and biological inter- 
relationships. 

13.04 05 00 00 Space Exploration— The science of space- 
craft, propulsion sy’stems. laimehiiig, orbit- 
ing, rendezvous, spaceflight, solar-system 
destinations, and biological cflccts on man 
or other organisms. 

13.04 99 00 00 Other Earth-Space Sciences— Include 
here other earth -space sciences which at*e 
emphasized in instruction and are not listed 
above. (Specify.) 



13.04 00 01 00 
13.04 00 02 00 
13.04 00 03 00 

13.04 00 04 00 
13.04 00 05 00 

13.04 00 06 00 
13.04 00 07 00 

13.04 00 08 00 
13.04 00 09 00 

13.04 00 10 00 



MAJOR ASPECTS OF THE EARTH- 
SPACE SCIENCES: 

Aeronautics — The study of the struc- 
ture and flight of aircraft — aviation. 
Astronautics — The study of the prob- 
lems associated with travel in space. 
Biological Interrelationships — The 
study of the interactions between an or- 
ganism and its environment as evidenced 
m paleontology, exobiology, marine 
biology, and ecology. 

Climatology — ^Thc study of climates, 
their causes and effects over long time 
periods, and on regional or global scales. 
Cosmology — The study of the principles, 
theories, and |ihilosophy concerned with 
the nature of the universe as a whole, 
including its origin and evolution. 

Earth Changes — The study of the 
changes through geologic time (evolu- 
tion), and the change in short periods of 
time, such as erosion, weathering, 
volcanic eruptions, and earthquakes. 
Forces and Motion — ^The study t»f 
gravitational, electromagnetic, and nu- 
clear actions which result in various 
natural events such as air and ocean 
currents, planetary motion, tides, seasons, 
and the thcrmoiiiielear rcaetions of the 
stars. 

Geiichem istry — ^Thc study of the chem- 
ical coni}M>sitioii, structure, and reactions 
of earth materials. 

(rEOPiiYsics — The study of the physics of 
the earth uiitl its envinmiiieiit in space, 
including pbeiioincna such as fields and 
forces, mass and iiiotioii, time anil space, 
and mutter and energy. 

Hydrology — The study of water, in- 
cluding its various forms and properties; 
its distribution in oceans, lakes, streams, 
underground formations, glaciers, and 
in the atmosphere; and the hydrologic 
<*y<*b‘. 
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13.04 00 11 00 



13.04 00 12 00 

13.04 00 13 00 

13.04 00 14 00 
13.04 00 15 00 
13.04 00 16 00 
13.04 00 17 00 

13.04 00 18 00 
13.04 00 19 00 

13.04 00 99 00 



Instrumention and Analytical Meth- 
ods — ^The study of the Instruments and 
techniques used to gather observations 
may he supplementtu through the use of 
instiuments such as spectroscopes, tele* 
8C(,>pes, seismographs, microscopes, 
weather balloons, satellites, and sonar. 
Levels of Organization — ^The study 
concerned with systems of grouping and 
levels of complexity and magnitude of 
earth phenomena such as atoms, air 
masses, galaxies, minerals, rocks, and 
mountains, and scale and complexity. 
Matter-energy Exchange — ^The study 
of the conservation of mass and energy 
and the exchange of these across the 
boundaries (interfaces) between lithos- 
phere, hydrosphere, and atmosphere. 
Measurement — (For definition see 13.03 
00 16 00 Measurement under Physical 
Sciences. ) 

Paleontology — ^The study of prehistoric 
forms of life such as plant and animal 
fossils. 

Physical Geography — ^The study, de- 
scription, and mapping of surface phe- 
nomena of the earth. 

Soil Science — The study of the forma- 
tion, classification, mapping, and the 
physical, chemical, biological, and fer- 
tility properties of soils. 
Uniformitarianism — The study of ex- 
isting processes as a key to understanding 
the past, based on the theoretical uni- 
formity of all geologic processes through- 
out all time. 

Technological Applications — ^T he 

study of aspects of the earth-space 
sciences as oriented to the needs of in- 
dividuals, industries, or government; this 
includes applications in research, produc- 
tion, and human welfare. 

Other Major Aspects of the Earth- 
Space Sciences — Include here other 
major aspects of the earth-space sciences 
which are emphasized in instruction and 
are not listed above. (Specify.) 



OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
14.00 00 00 00 

This body of subject matter, or combinations of 
courses and practical experience, is organized into 
programs of instruction to provide opportunities 
for pupils to prepare for and achieve career objectives 
in selected office occupations. In the instructional 
process various aspects of subject matter frequently 
are drawn from other subject-matter areas. Learning 
experiences are designed to lead to employment 
and/or advancement of individuals in occupations 
in public or private enterprises or organizations 
related to the facilitating function of the office. 
^^Facilitating function,’’ as used here refers to the 
expediting role played by office occupations as the 
connecting link between the production and dis- 
tribution activities of an organization. Included is a 
variety of activities, such as recording and retrieval 
of data, supervision and coordination of office 
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activities, internal and external communication, and 
the reporting of information. 

The Ad Hoc Committee for Office Occupations 
applied the following criteria to the selection of sub- 
stantitive content for placement in the Office Occu- 
pations subject-matter area: (1) the content was 
determined by consensus of the committee to be 
unique and appropriate to office occupations in 
terms of the Vocational Education Act of 1963; 

(2) subject-matter items could be defined in brief 
form using only salient descriptive elements; and 

(3) the various aspects of organized subject matter 
classified under Office Occupations were identifiable 
by titles which the ad hoc committee considered to 
be most appropriate to office occupations. 

Opportunities are frequently provided both during 
and outside regular classtime for pupils to develop 
interests, skills, and knowledge in selected aspects 
of office occupations as an integral part of the in- 
structional program. As an example, the Office 
Education Association provides additional op- 
portunities to develop leadership, other qualities, 
and an understanding of the world of work in office 
occupations. Such organized activities, under im- 
propriate supervision, are referred to as cocurricuiar 
activities. They may be designed for participation 
of pupils as individuals or in groups, and are an 
integral part of classwork. A variety of activities is 
identified under 20.00 00 00 00 Cocurricular Ac- 
tivities in chapter 5 beginning on page 146; and they 
are discussed more fully in this chapter beginning 
on page 242. As an illustration the Office Education 
Association is identified for reporting purposes and 
further described under Cocurricular Activities as 
Item 20.01 25 00 00. 

Many items of information in chapters 3 and 4 
are supportive to pupils, instructional staff, and 
subject matter in the instructional program. For 
examples see the items classified in the X 07 00. 
Series — ^Evaluation and Curriculum Improvement 
on pages 71-78, and the items classified in the X 32 00. 
Senes — School Services Supporting Instruction on 
pages 90-96. Graphic illustrations of these relation- 
ships are shown in table 7 on page 11 and in figure 2 
on page 13. 

Under this heading are the items of information 
which identify categories of career objectives in 
office occupations, and around which courses and 
practical experiences are developed. 

14.01 00 00 00 ACCOUNTING AND COMPUTING 
OCCUPATIONS 

Planned learning experiences which in- 
clude a comhinatioii oi courses and prac- 
tical experiences concerned with systema- 
tizing information about transactions and 
activities into accounts and (quantitative 
records, and paying and receiving money. 
Career objectives are identified with a 
variety of occimational groups and speciali- 
zation (as mmcated in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles)^ such as Junior Ac- 
countants, Bookkeepers, Cashiers, Machine 
Operators, Tellers, and Other Accounting 
and Computing Occupations. (See also the 
category 03.01 00 00 00 Accounting, and 
03.03 06 00 00 Payroll Record Keeping, 
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14 OFFICE 

14.01 01 00 00 
14.01 02 00 00 

14.01 03 00 00 

14.01 04 00 00 

14.01 05 00 00 

14.01 99 00 00 

14.02 00 00 00 



14,02 01 00 00 



OCCUPATIONS— Continued 

03 .08 00 00 00 Business Finance^ 03 .09 00 
00 00 Business Law^ 03 . 12 00 00 00 Business 
Statistics^ and 03.26 01 00 00 Business 
Principles under BUSINESS.) 

Ac coun tan ts^Programs concerned wi th 
paraprofessional duties supporting the 
accountant in organid.jg, designing, and 
controlling numerical and financial data. 
(D.O.T. No. 160. series) 

Bookkeepers— Programs concerned with 
computing, classifying, and recording nu- 
merical data to keep financial records. 
(D.O.T. No. 210. series) (See also the 
category 03.03 00 00 00 Bookkeeping 
under BUSINESS.) 

Cashiers^Programs concerned with re- 
ceiving and disbursing money in establish- 
ments other than banks, and usually in- 
volving the use of machines, includi^ 
cash registers and change makers. (D.O.T 
No. 211. series) 

Machine Operators: Billing, Bookkeep- 
ing, and Computing— Programs con- 
cerned with operations and procedures uti- 
lizing office machines for billing, posting, 
calcinating, adding, listing, and mechanizing 
data (other than business data processing 
equipment). (D.O.T. Nos. 214., 215., 216., 
and 217. series) (See also 03.03 05 00 00 
Machine Bookkeeping and the category 
03.10 00 00 00 Business Machines under 
BUSINESS.) 

Tellers— Programs concerned with dis- 
bursing and receiving money in a bank and 
recording the transactions. (D.O.T. No. 
210. series) 

Other Accounting and Computing Oc- 
cupations^Programs concerned with com- 
puting and accounting office occupations 
emphasized in instruction which are not 
classified above, including emerging occupa- 
tions. (D.O.T. No. 219. Stories) (Specify.) 

BUSINESS DATA PROCESSING SYS- 
TEMS OCCUPATIONS 
Planned learning activities which include 
a combination of courses and practical 
experiences concerned with business data 
processing systems and operations. Career 
objectives are identified with various 
occupational groups and specialization 
(as indicated in the Dictionary of Occupa~ 
tioncd Titles)^ such as Conmuter and Console 
Operators, Peripheral Equipment Oper- 
ators, Programmers, Systems Analysts, and 
other business data processing systems 
occupations. (See also 03.01 02 00 00 
Accounting Systems^ 03.01 05 00 00 Cost 
Accountings 03.01 07 00 00 Data Processing 
Accountings 03.12 00 00 00 Business Sto- 
HsticSs 03.17 00 00 00 DcUa Processing 
and Computer Operations 03.17 01 00 00 
Introduction to Data Processing, and 03.17 
02 00 00 Data Processing Systems under 
BUSINESS.) 

Computer and Console Operators— 
Programs concerned with the operation of 
an dectronic data processing computer, in- 
cluding reviewing program instructions, de- 
termining procedures for a specific run, 
readying equipment for operation, and 
mampulating and monitoring controls 
during operation. When computer trouble 
develops and halts the computer operation 
the operator is responsible for seeking the 
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source of the trouble. (D.O.T. No. 213. 
series) (See also 03.17 05 00 00 Computer 
Operation: Introduction under BUSINESS.) 

14.02 02 00 00 Peripheral Epuipment Operators— Pro- 
grams concerned with the operation of 
equipment which is auxiliary or peripheral 
to the operation of the electronic data com- 
puter. Included are the operations of card- 
to-tape converters, tape-to-card converters, 
high-speed printe *s, and related equipment. 
(D.O.T. No. 213. series) (See dso 03.17 
06 00 00 Processing Equipment Operations 
03.17 06 02 00 Tabulating Equipment 
Operations and 03.17 06 03 00 Tabulating 
Machine Wiring under BUSINESS.) 

14.02 02 01 00 Key Punch AND Coding Equipment Op- 
erators — Programs concerned with op- 
erating alphabetic /numeric key-punch 
machines for transcribing data from 
source materials and machines that print 
identification codes on wire, tape, plastic 
tubing, and other materials including in- 
stalling specified type, code letters, and 
symbols in mandrels. (D.O.T. No. 213. 
series) (See also 03.17 06 01 00 Punch 
Card Data Processing under BUSINESS.) 

14.02 02 99 00 Other Peripheral Equipment Opera- 
tors — Programs concerned with periph- 
eral equipment operations emphasizecT 
instruction which are not classified abo\<>. 
including emergi^ng occupations in thio 
category. D.O.T. Nos. 213. and 219. 
series) (Specify.) 

14.02 03 00 00 Programmers — Programs concerned with 
converting symbolic statements of business 
problems to detailed logical flow charts for 
coding into computer language, including: 
ANALYZING all or part of a workflow chart 
of diagram representing a business prob- 
lem by applying knowledge of computer 
capabilities subject matter, algebra, and 
symbolic logic to develop the sequence 
of program steps; 

CONFERRING with Supervisors and repre- 
sentatives of departments concerned with 
programs to resolve questions of program 
intent, output requirements, input data 
acquisition, extent of automatic pro- 
gramming, coding and modification, and 
inclusions of interval checks and controls; 
writing detailed logical flow charts in 
symbolic form to represent work order 
of data to be processed by a computer 
system, and to describe inout, output, 
arithmetic, and logical operations in- 
volved; 

CONVERTING detailed logical flow charts to 
language processible by computer; 

DEVISING sample input data to provide 
testing of program adequacy; 

PREPARING block diagrams to specify 
equipment configuration; 

OBSERVING or operating a computer to 
test a coded program using actual or 
sample input data; 

CORRECTING program errors by such 
methods as altering program steps and 
sequence; 

PREPARING written instructions (run 
book) to guide operating personnel 
during production runs; 

ANALYZING, revising and rewriting pro- 
grams to increase operating efficiency or 
to adapt to new requirements; 
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14 OFFICE OCCUPATIONS— Continued 

COMPILING documentation of program de> 
velopment and subsequent revisions; and 

SPEaALiziNG, in some instances, in writ- 
ing programs for one make and type of 
computer. (D.O.T. No. 020. series) (See 
also 03.17 04 00 00 Computer Program- 
ming under BUSINESS.) (Included as 

16.04 01 00 00 Computer Programmer 
under TECHNICAL EDUCATION) 

14.02 04 00 00 Systems Analysts—Programs concerned 
with analyzing and designing commercial 
systems, data methods, systems and pro- 
cedures, and processing business data. Ac- 
tivities inclucie analysis of business prob- 
lems such as the development of integrated 
production, inventory control and cost, and 
the formulation and refinement of an analy- 
sis system for conversion to a program- 
mable form for application to an electronic 
data processing system. 

Activities frequently involve conferences 
with (1) the project director of business 
data processing and department heads of 
units involved to ascertain specific output 
requirements such as types of breakouts, 
degree of data summarization, and formats 
for management reports; and (2) manage- 
ment personnel of operating units to revise 
plans for obtaining and standardizing input 
data. (D.O.T. No. 012. series) 

Among other responsibilities of the sys- 
tems analyst are: tne study of current or 
the development of new systems and pro- 
cedures to devise workflow sequence; the 
analysis of alternative means of deriving 
input data to select the most feasible and 
economical method; and the development 
of process flow charts in outlines and de- 
tailed form for programming, indicating 
external verification points such as trial 
audit printouts. Responsibilities may also 
include directing the preparation of pro- 
grams, but does not include major responsi- 
bilities for technical, scientific, or exotic 
mathematics applications. (D.O.T. Na 020. 
series) (Induced as 16.04 02 00 00 Systems 
Analyst Technology under TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION) 

14.02 99 00 00 Other Business Data Processing Sys- 

tems Occupations— Programs concerned 
with business data processing systems occu- 
pations emphasized in instruction which 
are not classified above, e.g., tape librarians 
who are responsible for storing magnetic 
tapes used in processing data and making 
them available when they are again needed. 
(D.O.T. No. 223. series) (Specify.) (See 
also 03.17 99 00 00 Other Data Processing 
and Computer Operation under BUSINESS.) 

14.03 00 00 00 FILING, OFFICE MACHINES, AND 

GENERAL OFFICE CLERICAL OC- 
CUPATIONS 

Planned learning experiences which in- 
clude a combination of courses and practical 
experiences concerned with the recording 
and retrieval of data, including classifying, 
sorting, and filing correspondence, records, 
and other data. Career objectives are identi- 
fied with a variety of occupational groups 
and specialization (as indicated in the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles), such as 
Duplicating Machine Operators, File 
Clerks, General C^ce Clerks, and other 
filing, office machines, and general office 
clerical occupations. (See also 03.10 00 
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00 00 Business Machines and 03 . 14 00 00 00 
Clerical Practice under BUSINESS.) 

14.03 01 00 00 Duplicating Machine Operators— Pro- 
grams concerned with reproducing hand- 
written or typewritten matter by use of du- 
plicating machines and devices. Efficiency 
in the operation and proper maintenance of 
various types of dimlicating equipment are 
emphasized. (D.O.T. No. 207. series) (See 
also 03.10 04 00 00 Duplicating Machines 
under BUSINESS.) 

14.03 02 00 00 File Clerks— Programs concerned with the 
recording and retrieval of data, including 
classifying, sorting, and filing correspond- 
ence, records, and other data. (D.O.'L No. 
206. series) (See also 03.21 00 00 00 Filing 
under BUSINESS.) 

14.03 03 00 00 General Office Clerks— Programs con- 
cerned with performinc a variety of clerical 
duties utilizing knowledge of systems and re- 
ports, including copying data and compiling 
records and reports; tabulating and posting 
data in record hooks; providing information 
and conducting interviews; operating office 
machines; and handling mail and corre- 
spondence. (D.O.T. No. 219. series) (See 
also 03.22 00 00 00 Filing and Record 
Control under BUSINESS.) 

14.03 99 00 00 Other Filing, Office Machines, and 

General Office Clerical Occupations— 
Programs concerned with filing, office ma- 
chines, and general office clerical occupa- 
tions emphasized in instruction which are 
not classified above, including emerging oc- 
cupations. (D.O.T. Nos. 208. and 209. 
series) (Specify.) 

14.04 00 00 00 INFORMATION COMMUNICATION 

OCCUPATIONS 

Learning expenenoes which include a 
combination of courses and practical experi- 
ences concerned with the distribution of 
information, e.g., by mail, telephone, tele- 
graph, and in person. Career objectives are 
identified with a variety of occupational 
groups (as indicated in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles), and specialization such 
as Communication Systems Clerks and 
Operators, Correspondence Clerks, Mail 
and Postal Clerks, Mail-preparing and 
Mail-handling Machine Operators, Mes- 
sengers and Office Boys and Girls, Recep- 
tionists and Information Clerks, and other 
information communication occupations. 
(See also 03 . 06 0(^ 00 00 Business Communi- 
cations under BUSINESS.) 

14.04 01 00 00 CommunicmtioKi Systems Clerks and 
Operators— Programs concerned with op- 
erating telephone switchboards and similar 
equipment for relaying incoming and inter- 
office calls; establishing connections between 
subscribers; supplying information; calcu- 
lating charges; ana operating telegraph and 
similar equipment for transmitting and re- 
ceiving messages. (D.O.T. Nos. 235. and 
236. series) 

14.04 02 00 00 Correspondence Clerks— Programs con- 
cerned with composing correspondence and 
related items for the purpose of obtaining 
or giving information. (D.O.T. No. 204. 
series) (See also 03.06 02 00 00 Report 
Writing under BUSINESS.) 

14.04 03 00 00 Mail and Postal Clerks— Programs con- 
cerned with preparing incoming and out- 
going. mail for distribution, including time 
stamping, reading, sorting and delivery of 
incoming mail, and sealing and stamping 
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14 OFFICE OCCUPATIONS— Continued 

outgoing mail or packages; selling postage 
stamps and postal cards; writing money 
orders; computing mail costs; sorting out- 
going mail; and ' recording daily trans- 
actions. (D.O.T. Nos. 231. and 232. series) 

14.04 04 00 00 3Iail - preparing and Mail - handling 
Machine Operators— Programs concerned 
with operating machines to print names, ad- 
dresses, and similar information, on items 
such as envelopes, accounting forms, and ad- 
vertising literature; to address, fold, stuff, 
seal, and stamp mail; and to open envelopes. 
(D.O.T. No. 234. series) 

14.04 05 00 00 Messengers and Office Boys and Girls— 
Programs concerned with running errands; 
sorting and delivering letters, packages, 
and messages; furnishing workers with cler- 
ical supplies; and performing similar routine 
tasks in an office. (D.O.T. No. 230. series) 

14.04 06 00 00 Receptionists and Information Clerks 
—Programs concerned with meeting the 
public through (1) answering telephone and 
information requests; (2) locating offices and 
employees; and (3 ) ^ keeping records of 
callers, making appointments, and inter- 
viewing people to secure required data, e.g., 
hospital admittance data, insurance data, 
and similar information. (D.O.T. No. 237. 
series) 

14.04 99 00 00 Other Information Communication 

Occupations— Programs concerned with 
information communication occupations 
emphasized in instruction which ate not 
classified above, including emerging occupa- 
tions. (D.O.T. Nos. 239. and 249. series) 
(Specify. ) 

14.05 00 00 00 MATERIALS SUPPORT OCCUPA- 

TIONS: TRANSPORTING, STORING, 
AND RECORDING 

Planned learning activities which include 
a combination of courses and practical ex- 
periences concerned with (1) receiving, 
storing, issuing, shipping, requisitioning, 
and accounting for stores of material or 
material in use; (2 ) assigning locations and 
space to items, including verification of 
quality, identification, condition, and value; 
(3 ) preparing or committing stocks for ship- 
ment; (4) inventorying stock; (5) replen- 
ishing depleted items; and (6) filling orders, 
and issuing tools, equipment, or materials 
to workers. Career objectives are identified 
with a variety of occupational groups and 
specializations (as indicated in the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles)^ such as 
Planning and Production Clerks, Shipping 
and Receivi^ Clerks, Stock and Inventory 
Clerks, Traffic, Rate, and Transportation 
Clerks, and other transporting, storing, and 
recording occupations. (See also 03.09 00 
00 00 Business Law, 03.12 00 00 00 Business 
Statistics, and 03.26 01 00 00 Business 
Principles under BUSINESS. ) 

14.05 01 00 00 Planning and Production Clerks— Pro- 
grams concerned with routing parts for fab- 
ricating operations or repairs, developing 
work mans prior to production, scheduling 
work lor and delivering parts to avoid over- 
production, compiling records and reports 
on the number and types of units produced, 
and scheduling shipment of parts. (D.O.T. 
No. 221. series) 

14.05 02 00 00 Quality Control Clerks— Programs con- 
cerned with verification of quality and 



quantity specifications. (D.O.T. No. 168. 
series) 

14.05 03 00 00 Shipping and Receiving Clerks— Pro- 
grams concerned with assembling, packing, 
addressing, stamping 'or receiving, unpack- 
ing, verifying, and recording incoming mer- 
chandise or jnaterials. (D.O.T. No. 222. 
series ) 

14.05 04 00 00 Stock and Inventory Clerks— Programs 
concerned with receiving, storing, shipping, 
and issuing supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment in a stockroom or warehouse environ- 
ment, including taking inventories, keeping 
records, and requisitioning stock. (D.O.T. 
No. 223. series) 

14.05 05 00 00 Traffic, Rate, and Transportation 
Oerks— Programs concerned with calcu- 
lating fares for carriers from rate tables. In- 
cluded are the study of maps to select or lay 
out and measure travel routes, considering 
type of vehicle, distance, destination, ana 
passenger or rate service; the preparation of 
written r^orts or informing customers 
orally; ana computing schedules and cost 
factors. (D.O.T. Nos. 222. and 919. series) 

14.05 99 00 00 Other Materials Support Occupations: 

Transporting, Storing and Recording- 
Programs concerned with receiving, storing, 
issuing, shipping, requisitioning and ac- 
counting for stores of materials emphasized 
in instruction which are not classified above, 
including emerging occupations. (D.O.T. 
Nos. 224., 229., and 919. series) (Specify.) 

14!06 00 00 00 PERSONNEL, TRAINING, AND RE- 
LATED OCCUPATIONS 
Planned learning experiences which in- 
clude' a combination of courses and practical 
experiences concerned with personnel ad- 
ministration of an organization and the 
facilitating functions of scheduling and con- 
ducting clerical work and management and 
operations of organizations. Career ob- 
jectives are identified with a variety of 
occupational groims and specialization (as 
indicated in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles), such as Educational and Training 
A^istants, Interviewers and Tests Tech* 
nicians. Personnel Assistants, and other 
personnel, training, and related occupations. 
(See also 03.11 00 00 00 Business Psychol* 
os^ and 03.26 03 00 00 Labor Management 
Relations under BUSINESS.) 

14.06 01 00 00 Educational Assistants and Training 

Specialists— Programs concerned with the 
training of personnel in the facilitating func- 
tions of an organization, dealing with per- 
sonnel such as teacher aides in education, 
traininc specialists in industry, and others. 
(D.O.T. No. 166. series) 

14.06 02 00 00 Interviewers and Tests Technicians— 
Programs concerned with interviewing and 
administering tests to individuals to de- 
termine their appropriateness for employ- 
ment and/or advancement. Also involved 
are the uses of appropriate measuring de- 
vices, and the administration, scoring, and 
analysis of individual and group progress. 
(D.O.T. Nos. 166. and 249. series) 

14.06 03 00 00 Personnel Assistants— Programs con- 
cerned with formulating policies relating to 
the personnel administration of an organiza- 
tion. Emphasized are the conduct of pro- 
grams of recruitment, selection, training, 
promotion, welfare, safety, compensation, 
separation of employees, and recreation in- 
ymving personnel. A practical background 
in psychology is required for some occupa- 
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14 OFFICE OCCUPATIONS— Continued 



14.06 99 00 00 



14.07 00 00 00 



14.07 01 00 00 



14.07 02 00 00 



14.07 03 00 00 
14.07 99 00 00 



14.08 00 00 00 



lions in personnel research, and in the ad- 
ministration of testing and counseling pro- 
grams. (D.O.T. Nos. 166. and 205. series) 
Other Personnel, Training, and Re- 
lated Occupation s^Programs concerned 
with personnel, training, and related occu- 
pations emphasissed in instruction which are 
not classified above, including emerging 
occupations. (D.O.T. Nos. 166., 205., and 
249. series) (Specify.) 

STENOGRAPHIC, SECRETARL\L, 
AND RELATED OCCUPATIONS 
Planned learning activities which include 
a combination of courses and j>ractical ex- 
periences concerned with making, classify- 
ing, and filing records, including written 
communicatioiiS. Career objectives are iden- 
tified with a variety of occupational groups 
a nd special iza tion (as inaicat ed in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles), such as 
Executive Administrative Secretary, Secre- 
taries, Stenographers, and other steno- 
graphic, secretarial, and related occupa- 
tions. (See also 03.06 00 00 00 Business 
Communications, 03.28 00 00 00 Office 
Practice, and the category 03.34 00 00 00 
Shorthand, Stenopraphic, and Secretarial un- 
der BUSINESS ) 

Executive S/Ccretary— Programs con- 
cerned with secretarial coorainating, ex- 
pediting, and facilitating functions of the of- 
fice for aiding the executive under his direc- 
tion and in a confidential relationship. (See 
also 14.08 01 00 00 Administrative Assistants 
under Supervisory and Administrative Man- 
agement Occupations,) 
Secretaries-^Programs related to occupa- 
tions concerned with carrying out adminis- 
trative and general office diitie.> in addition 
to taking and transcribing dictation. 
(D.O.T. No. 201. series) 
Stenographers—Programs concerned with 
taking shorthand or special writing of notes 
by hand or machine and transcribing them. 
(D.O.T. No. 202. scries) 

Other Stenographic, Secretarial, and 
Related Occupations^Programs con- 
cerned with stenographic, s^retarial, and 
related occupations emphasized ir instruc- 
tion which are not classified above, includ- 
ing emerging occupations. (D.O.T. No. 209. 
series) 

SUPERVISORY AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE MANAGEMENT OCCUPATIONS 
Learning activities and experiences con- 
cerned with various responsibilities such as 
(1) studying policies, organizational struc- 
tures, and administrative practices of such 
organizations as goveriiiiienlal units, in- 
dustrial firms, and noiiurofit groups; (2) re- 
viewing periodic buagets submitted by 
operations personnel; (3) preparing reports 
summarizing findings and recommending 
changes in policy, organization, and ad- 
ministration to line management; (4) con- 
solidating the budget estimates and pre- 
paring financial reports for conskleralion 
and action bv upper echelons of manage- 
ment; and (5) supervising and coordinating 
activities, determining work procedures, 
and assigning duties. (See also the category 
03 .01 00 00 00 Accounting', the items 03.04 
00 00 00 Budget Control, 03.06 00 00 00 
Business Communications, 03.08 00 00 00 
Business Finance, 03 . 09 00 00 00 Business 




Law; 03.12 00 00 00 Business Statistics; 
and the category 03.26 00 00 00 flusiness 
and Management Principles under BUSI- 
NESS.) 

14.08 01 00 00 Administrative Assistaiits^Prosrams 
concerned with the coordinating, expediting, 
and facilitating functions of the office for 
aiding the executive, under his direction 
and in a confidenliil relationship, in the 
discharge of his duties as related to per- 
sonnel, the budget, records control, house- 
keeping, making studies, conducting anal- 
yses, reviewing reports, and other responsi- 
bilities. (D.O.T. No. 169. series) (See also 
03.01 12 00 00 Secretarial Accounting 
under BUSINESS and 14.07 01 00 00 
Executive Sei'retary , ) 

14.08 02 00 00 Budget Management Analysts^Pro- 
grains concerned with examining, analyzing, 
and interpreting accounting records, and 
with the study of policies, organizational 
structures, ana administrative practices of 
organizations. (D.O.T. No. 161. series) 

14.08 03 00 00 Clerical Office Supervisors— Programs 
concerned with supervisory occupations in- 
volving the facilitating function of an or- 
ganization rather than a scientific, techni- 
cal, or administrative specially. (D.O.T. 
Nos. 160.-169. series) 

14.08 04 00 00 Data-niLethods and Systcms-procedurcs 
Analysts— Programs concerned with study- 
ing policies, organizational structures, and 
administrative practices of an organization 
for the purpose of recommending and in- 
stalling systems procedures and methods 
iiiiprovemenls. (D.O.T. 012. series) 

14.08 05 00 00 Office Managers and Chief Clerks— Pro 
grams concerned with the facilitating func- 
tion of the office involving supervision of the 
budget and management analysis staff of an 
office, scheduling and conducting work, 
and other administrative specializations. 
(D.O.T. No. 169. series) 

14.08 99 00 00 Other Supervisory and Administrative 

Management Occupations— Programs 
concerned with supervisory and administra- 
tive management occupations emphasized 
in instruction which are not classified above 
including emerging occupations. (D.O.T. 
Nos. 160.— 169., 188., and 189. series) 
(Specify.) 

14.09 00 00 00 TYPING AND RELATED OCCUPA- 

TIONS 

Planned learning activities which include 
a combination of courses and practical ex- 
periences concerned with recording data by 
means of typewriters and similar devices. 
Career objectives are identified with a 
variety of occupational groups and speciali- 
zation (as indicated in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles), such as Clerk Typists, 
Key Punch and Coding Equipment Oper- 
ators, Typists, and other typing and related 
occupations. (See also 0o.06 00 00 00 
Business Communications and the category 
03.35 00 00 00 Tvpeicriting under BUSI- 
NESS.) 

14.09 01 00 00 Clerk Typiwts— Programs concerned with 
the performance of general clerical work 
requiring the use of a typewriter in a 
majority of the duties, including conmiling 
and typing reports, hills, application forms, 
shipping tickets, and other data from 
clerical rcconls. These activities also include 
the filing of records and reports, posting 
ill forma tion to records, sorting and dis- 
tributing mail, aiisweritig telephones, com- 
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14 OFFICE OCCUPATIONS— Continued 

puting using adding machines, and other 
similar duties. (D.O.T. No. 209. series) 
14.09 02 00 00 Typists— Programs concerned with record- 
ing data by means of a typewriter or similar 
device. (D.O.T. No. 203. series) (See also 
03.35 02 00 00 Production Typewritings 
03.35 03 00 00 Typewritings First Courses 
and 03.35 04 00 00 Typewritings Second 
Courses under BUSINESS. ) 

14.09 99 00 00 Other Typing and Related Occupations 
—Programs concerned with typing and re- 
lated occupations emphasized in instruction 
which are not classified above, including 
emerging occupations. (Specify and list 
D.O.T. Nos. 209. and 219. series) 

14.99 00 00 00 OTHER OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 

Include here other planned learning ex- 
periences emphasized in new or emerging 
office occupations not listed or classifiable 
in one oi the above major categories. 
(Specify and list D.O.T. Nos.) 

SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES 
15.00 00 00 00 

The social sciences/social studies are comprised 
of interrelated subject matter organized to impart 
knowledge, develop skills, and identify goals con- 
cerning elements and institutions of human society 
in the disciplines of history, economics, political 
science, sociology, anthropology, psychology, geog- 
raphy, and philosophy. 

The spciat studies are comprised of those aspects 
of the above which in practice are selected for in- 
structional purposes in schools and colleges. Social 
studies are usually socially oriented with regard to 
aims and subject matter concerning the elements 
and institutions of human society. 

Employing systematic, analytical, and theoretical 
methods, the social sciences include modes of inquiry 
such as historical or genetic approaches, survey 
research, experimentation, content analysis, and 
logical analysis. Illustrative methods as techniques 
include: field studies, case studies, statistical analysis, 
map and photo interpretations, simulation, partici- 
pant observation, polling., questionnaires, and others. 

The Ad Hoc Committee for Social Sciences/ 
Social Studies applied the following rationale to the 
selection of substantive content for placement in 
the Social Sciences/Social Studies area; (1) the items 
selected and classified were determined by the com- 
mittee as representing the subject matter most 
commonly taught in tUs area in the United States; 
(2) the various aspects of subject matter were iden- 
tified by titles which were considered as being most 
cominoniy used; and (3) the items included in the 
classification could be defined in brief form using 
only salient descriptive elements. 

Opportunities are frequently provided both during 
and outside regular classtime for pupils to develop 
interests, skills, and knowledge in selected aspects 
of the social sciences/social studies as an integral 
part of the instructional program. As an example, 
the International Relations Club provides additional 
opportunities to pursue personal interests, apply 
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various acquired skills such as research, and increase 
knowledge in selected aspects of the social sciences/ 
social studies, and develop leadership qualities 
through club activities. Such organized activities, 
under appropriate supervision, are referred to as 
cocurricular activities, A variety of activities is 
identified under 20.00 00 00 00 Cocurricular Ac- 
tivities in chapter 5 beginning on page 146; and they 
are described more fully in this chapter begiiming 
on page 242. As an illustration, the International 
Relations Club is. identified for reporting purposes 
under Cocurricular Activities as Item 20.01 16 00 00. 

Many items of information in chapters 3 and 4 
are supportive to pupils, instructional staff, and 
subject matter in the instructional program. For 
examples see the items classified in the X 07 00. 
Series — Evaluation and Curriculum Improvement 
on pages 71-78, and the items classified in the X 32 
00. Series — School Services Supporting Instruction 
on pages 90-96. Graphic illustrations of these rela- 
tionships are shown in table 7 on page 11 and in 
figure 2 on page 13. 

Included in this subject-matter area are the items 
of information which identify various subjects in the 
social sciences/social studies. 



15.01 00 00 00 ANTHROPOIDGY 



The »tudy of man and his works In which 
attention Is focused on the relation between 
man and culture In the past and present, 
and on manjs ongoing cultural de\ ?lopment 
and the varieties of human, physical, social, 
and cultural forms. Anthropology Is orga- 
nized under such descriptive titles as Archae- 
ology. Cultural Anthropology, Enthnology, 
and Physical Anthropology. 

15.01 01 00 00 Archaeology— The study of human history 
from the remains of past cultures. 

15.01 02 00 00 Cultural (Social) Anthropology— The 
comparative study of the culture of societies 
throughout the world, over time, with em- 
pha3is on learned and shared behavior. The 
following topics frequently are included for 
study: 



15.01 02 01 00 
15.01 02 02 00 
15.01 02 03 00 
15.01 02 04 00 
15.01 02 05 00 
15.01 02 06 00 
15.01 02 07 00 
15.01 02 08 00 
15.01 02 09 00 
15.01 02 10 00 
15.01 02 11 00 
15.01 02 12 00 
15.01 02 13 00 
15.01 02 U 00 
15.01 02 15 00 

15.01 02 16 00 
15.01 02 17 00 
15.01 02 99 00 



15.01 03 00 00 



Acculturation 
American Indians 
Community Development 
Culture 

Cultural Change 
Cultural Evolution 
Cultural Psychology 
Cultural Transmission 
Cultural Values 
F'olk Societies 
Kinship Systems 
Peasant Societies 
Personality and Culture 
Prehistoric People 

Primitive Peoples, e.g., Bushmen, Eski- 
mos 
Race 

Social, Political, Economic Organization 
Other Topics in Cultural (Social) 
AntrOpology — Include here other tcmics 
emphasized in cultural anthropology 
which are not listed above. (Specify.) 
Ethnography— Subject matter and activ- 
ity concerned with the procedure for study- 
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15 SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES- 
Continued 



15.01 04 00 00 



15.01 05 00 00 



15.01 06 00 00 



15.01 06 01 00 
15.01 06 02 00 
15.01 06 03 00 
15.01 06 04 00 

15.01 06 05 00 
15.01 06 99 00 



15.01 99 00 00 



15.02 00 00 00 
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ing customary behavior^K^ollecling data on 
living creatures and describing them. 

Ethnology — The study of relationships be- 
tween or among cultural traditions, culture 
areas, and cultures. 

Ethnoscicnce— The study of native sys- 
tems of description and classification of 
cultures. 

Physical Anthropology— The study of 
man’s physical characteristics, his biological 
history, and present varieties. Topics fre- 
quently studied include the following: 

Evolution 
Prehistoric; People 
Primitive Behavior 

Primitive Peoples, e.g., Biishineii, Eski- 
mos 
Race 

Other Topics in Physical Anthropol- 
ogy — Include here other topics empha- 
sized in physical anthropology which are 
not listed above. (Specify.) 

Other Anthropology— Include here other 
subject matter emphasized in anthropology 
which is not classifiable above. (Specify.) 

AREA STUDIES (MULTIDISCIPLI- 
NARY) 

Studies of selected areas which vary in 
scale from the small area, such as the 
neighborhood, to a large continental area 
such as South America. They may be de- 
fined in terms of political boundaries, geo- 
gr^hic areas, or cultural characteristics. 

The term "area studies” usually connotes 
the interdisciplinary approach, from the 
more simple geography — history interpre- 
tation — to the complex cultural interpre- 
tation involving anthropology, sociology, 
economics, political science, and other re- 
lated areas. Area studies frequently are 
grouped as follows: 

Areas Beyond the United States: 

Africa 
Asia 

Australasia 
Canada 
Europe 

Latin America 
Middle East 
Soviet 

Other Areas Beyond the United 
States — Include here other areas beyond 
the United States emphasized in instruc- 
tion which are not listed above. (Specify.) 
Regions of the United States: 

Midwest 
North Central 
Northeast 
Northwest 
Southeast 
Southwest 

Other Regions of the United States 
— ^Include here other regions of the United 
States emphasized in instruction which 
aie not listed above. (Specify.) 

Small Areas: 

Home State 2 3 X 
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02 03 
02 03 
02 03 
02 03 
02 03 



02 00 
03 00 
94 00 
05 00 
99 00 



15.02 99 00 00 



15.03 00 00 00 



15.04 00 00 00 



15.05 00 00 00 



15.06 00 00 00 



15.06 01 00 CO 



15.06 02 00 00 



Local Community 
School Community 
Classroom Community 
Neighborhood 

Oth er Sm a ll a REA s — ^Inclu de here 
other small areas emphasized in instruc- 
tion which are not listed above. (Specify.) 
Other Area Studies— Include here other 
area studies empiiasized in instruction 
which are not listed or classifiable above. 
(Specify.) 

CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 
The study of those portions of the social 
sciences/social studies, and cocurricular ac- 
tivities, which contribute to the develop- 
ment of understanding and attitudes con- 
ducive to effective participation in civic 
affairs. 

CONSERVATION-ENVIRONMENTAL 

EDUCATION 

The study of related problems and prom- 
ises of the new technologies concerned with 
natural resources and their utilization. Em- 
phasis in instruction is on developing under- 
standing and appreciation of one’s natural 
heritage and responsibilities. (See also Ma- 
jor Aspects of the Biological Sciences, 13.02 
00 09 00 Conservation (Environment) ^ under 
NATURAL SCIENCES.) 

CONSUMER EDUCATION 
The study concerned with the develop- 
ment of knowledge, understanding, appreci- 
ations, and skills involved in the economic 
welfare of the consumer and consumer 
groups in everyday life, e.g., competency 
in managing money, purchasing and using 
goods and services, banking, investments, 
credit, consumer legislation, evaluation of 
consumer research and product- testing, and 
the role of the consumer in the economy. 
(Included as 03.15 00 00 00 Consumer 
Education under BUSINESS and 09.01 04 
00 00 Consumer Education under HOME 
ECONOMICS) 

ECONOMICS 

The study of man’s use of limited re- 
sources to satisfy his wants — resources 
transformed by production into goods and 
services which, upon distribution, are trans- 
formed by consunmtion to yield the satis- 
faction of wants. The study of economics 
includes the analysis of the implications of 
alternative choices in the allocation of re- 
sources. (Included as 03.18 00 00 00 Eco- 
mimics under BUSINESS) Subject matter 
in economics is organized under various 
descriptive titles such as the following: 
Business and Industry Economics— The 
study of how the business firm is organized 
and combines resources to produce goods 
and services, taking account of costs, prices, 
profits, and the nature and extent of 
competition in markets. 

Comparative Economics— The study of 
(a) comparative economic systems: differ- 
ences among economies in their arrange- 
ments for the production, distribution, and 
consumption of goods and services; (b) emn- 
parative economic thought: differences 

among economic explanation of the produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption of goods 
and services; and (c) economic develop- 
ment: the evolution of economies toward in- 
dustrialism, the growth of the world econ- 
omy, and the growth of international trade. 



15 SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES— 15,07 02 oo oo 
Continued 



15.06 03 00 00 



15.06 04 00 00 



15.06 05 00 00 



15.06 06 00 00 



15.06 07 00 00 



15.06 08 00 00 



15.06 99 00 00 



Consumer Economics— The study of the 
problems in consuming the production of 
the economy as seen from the behavior of 
the individual consumer and the aggregate 
of consumers which is the consumer sector 
of the economy. (Included as 03 . 18 01 00 00 
Consumer Economics under BUSINESS) 
(See also 04.00 00 89 00 Economics of Con- 
sumption under DISTRIBUTIVE EDU- 
CATION.) 

History of Economic Thought— The 
study of changes in the explanations how 
economic systems have answered the ques- 
tions: What shall be produced? How shall it 
be produced? For whom shall it be pro- 
duced? 

Money and Banking— The study of the 
influence upon economic activity of the 
quantity of money and credit and its cost 
(interest rates ). (Included as 03 , 18 03 00 00 
Money and Banking under BUSINESS ) 
National Income (and components 
thereof)— The study of the explanation of 
level, growth, stability, and composition of 
a nation’s or region’s income, induding the 
influence of taxing, borrowing, and spending 
at Federal, State, and local levels. 
Principles of Economics— Commonly in- 
cluded for study in a survey course in 
economics entitled ’’Principles of Eco- 
nomics” are the kinds of applications con- 
sidered in the various types of economics 
described elsewhere in these pages. (In- 
cluded as 03.18 04 00 00 Principles of 
Economics under BUSINESS) 

Resource Economics— The study of the 
employment of (a) the labor resource, its 
wa^es, employment conditions, and organi- 
zation into unions; (b) capital resources, 
that is, the manmade instruments of pro- 
duction; and (c) natural resources such as 
land, mineral wealth and water. (Included 
as 03 . 18 02 00 00 Labor Economics under 
BUSINESS) 

Other Economics— Include here other or- 
ganized subject matter emphasized in eco- 
nomics which is not listed above, e.g., 
mathematical economics, economic theory, 
institutional economics, economic statistics, 
and operations research. (Specify.) 



15.07 02 01 00 
15.07 02 02 00 
15.07 02 03 00 
15.07 02 04 00 
15.07 02 05 00 
15.07 02 06 00 
15.07 02 99 00 



15.07 03 00 00 



15.07 03 01 00 
15.07 03 02 00 
15.07 03 03 00 
15.07 03 04 00 

15.07 03 05 00 
15.07 03 99 00 



15.07 04 00 00 



15.07 00 00 00 GEOGRAPHY 

The study of spatial relations and spatial 
processes on the earth’s surface, studied on 
a variety of scales ranging from local to 
worldwide. Included are both empirical and 
theoretical approaches to an understanding 
of (a) the spatial relations and processes 
of physical, biotic, and human phenomena 
considered separately or in varying combi- 
nations, and (b) spatial relations and proc- 
esses in tbe abstract. An understanding of 
these spatial relations and processes and 
their significance to human activities en- 
courages analysis of why things are when 
they are. Subject matter in geography is 
organized under various descriptive titles, 
including the following: 

15.07 01 00 00 Historical Geography— The study of tbe 
geographies of the past. It is concerned 
with tne reconstruction of the geography 
of a past period. Thus, an historical ge- 
ograpny of any region is theoretically pos- 
sible for every period of As history. 



15.07 04 01 00 
15.07 04 02 00 
15.07 04 03 00 



15.07 04 
15.07 04 



04 00 

05 00 



15.07 04 06 00 
15.07 04 07 00 



15.07 04 
15.07 04 



08 00 
09 00 



15.07 04 99 00 
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Human (Cultural) Geography— Tbe 
geographical stud^ of man and his economic, 
social, and political activities as they are 
distributed over the surface of the earth. 
(Comprises a portion of the definition of 
03 . 19 00 00 00 Economic Geography under 
BUSINESS) The following considerations 
are frequently included for study: 
Cartographic Interpretation 
Circulation Patterns 
Economic Patterns 
Political Patterns 
Population 
Settlement Patterns 

Other Human Geography — ^Include 
hetc other human geography emphasized 
in instruction which is not listed above. 
(Specify.) 

Physical Geography— The study of that 
branch of geography which deals with the 
distribution and interrelationships of the 
physical and biotic features of the earth’s 
snnace: landfornis, soils, climates, water 
(both surface and subsurface), minerals, 
and wild plant and animal life. Concerned 
exclusively with man’s physical and biotic 
habitat, Dtiysical geography can properly be 
regardedf as a natural science and is fre- 
quently included in science education draw- 
ing on earth science for subject matter. 
In practice, the following major aspects of 
physical geography frequently are included 
lor study: 

Atmosphere: weather, climate 
Biosphere: wild plants, wild animals 
Exosphere, e.g., remote sensing 
Hydrc^p’iere: oceans, other surface water 
bodies, subsurface water, land ice 
Lithosphere: land forms, minerals, soils 
Other Aspects of Physical Geography 
— Include here other aspects of physical 
geography emphasized in instruction 
which are not listed above. (Specify.) 
Regional Geography- Tbe study of re-, 
gions, a region being an area of any size that 
IS homc^eneous with respect to specific cri- 
teria. (Comprises a portion of the definition 
of 03 . 19 00 00 00 Economic Geography under 
BUSINESS) In practice, regional geog- 
raphy comprises a wide variety of studies — 

i ihysical, biotic, and human — such as the 
61 lowing: 

Agricultural Regions, such as dairy belt 
or corn belt 

Climatic Regions, such as rainy tropics 
or arid lands, or hot and cold regions 
Continental Regions, such as North 
America 

Culture Regions, such as Latin America 
Landform Regions, such as mountain 
areas 

Manufacturing Regions, such as the 
Anglo-American Manufacturing Belt 
Politicly 1 Regions, such as an individual 
State, a group of states, or a nation 

Population (Human) Regions 

Vegetation Regions, such as steppe or 
savanna areas 

Other Regional Geography — Inelude 
here other regional geography empha- 
sized in instruction which is not listed 
above. (Specify.) 



15 SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES- 
Continued 



15.07 99 00 00 Other Geography— Include here other or- 

ganized subject matter emphasized in geog- 
raphy which is not listed or classihable 
above. (Specify.) 

15.08 00 00 00 HISTORY 

The study of m.:n’s past considered in 
terms of what haf> been interpreted about 
change or process. The r'onventional cate- 
gories of inquiry are: political history, eco- 
nomic history, social history, and intel- 
lectual history. Consideration is also given 
to how historians proceed by gathering, 
criticizing, synthesizing, and interpreting 
evidence concerning accessible and relevant 
periods of the past. The subject matter of 
history is organized under various descrip- 
tive titles such as follow: 



15.08 01 00 00 



15.08 02 00 00 



15.08 03 00 00 



15.08 04 00 00 



15.08 05 00 00 



15.08 06 00 00 



American History (including Canada, 
Latin America, and the United States) 
—The study of the history of selected 
events, individuals, groups, institutions, 
artifacts, ideas, and other phenomena 
associated with the weste/n hemisphere. 
American history considers, e.g., pre- 
Columbian cultures, European mscovery 
and exploration, colonial society, growth 
of independent nations, and inter -American 
relations. 

Local History— The study of the history of 
selected events, individuals, groups, insti- 
tutions, artifacts, ideas, and other phe- 
nomena associated v'ith localities. Local 
history considers, e.g., settlement, growth 
of the economy, ethnic influences, and 
cultural development. 

Modern History— The study of the histoiy 
of selected events, individuals, groups, insti- 
tutions, artifacts, ideas, and other phe- 
nomena associated with the periedT of 
modernitv (since approximately 1500 A.D. ) 
Modern history considers, e.g., the expan- 
sion of Europe, the impact of rom.antic 
thought, the industrial revolution, and anti- 
colonialism in Africa and Asia. 

State History— The study of the history of 
selected events, individuals, groups, insti- 
tutions, artifacts, ideas, and other phe- 
nomena associated with individual Ameri- 
can States. State history considers, e.g., 
exploration, constitutional evolution, de- 
velopment of transportation and communi- 
cation, and military contribution. 

United States History— The study of the 
history of selected events, individuals, 
groups (e.g., racial, religious, ethnic), insti- 
tutions, artifacts, ideas, and other phe- 
nomena associated with the United States. 
United States history considers, e.g., co- 
lonial society, the westward movement, the 
Civil War, and America’s emergence as a 
great power. 

Western Civilization— The study of the 
history of selected events, individuals, 
groups, institutions, artifacts, ideas, and 
other phenomena associated with the west- 
ern world. Western civilization considers, 
e.g., rise and fall of the Roman Empire, the 
Renaissance and Reformation, the rise of 
the nation State, and the secularization of 
society. 



15.08 07 00 00 Non western Civilization— The study of 
the history of selected events, individuals, 
groups, institutions, artifacts, ideas, and 



other phenomena associated with the non- 
western world (Asia and Africa). Non- 
western civilization considers, e.g., the de- 
velopment of Chinese thought, imperial 
enterprise in Africa, sbeia! revolution in 
Southeast Asia, and diffusion of western 
ideas. 

15.08 08 00 00 World Civilization— The study of the his- 
torjr of selected events, individuals, groups, 
institutions, artifacts, ideas, and other phe- 
nomena associated with the entire world, 
usually taught in junior colleges with an 
emphasis on social and intellectual changes 
rather than political changes. World civili- 
zation considers, e.g., the emergence of 
Greek philosophy, the proliferation of 
Christianity, and the integration of the 
international community. 

15.08 09 00 00 World History— The study of the history 
of selected events, individuals, groups, insti- 
tutions, artifacts, ideas, and other phe- 
nomena associated with the entire world. 
World history considers, e.g., emergence of 
prehistoric man and society, the Roman 
conejuests, the westernization of Asia, and 
the impact of technology since 1500 A.D. 

15.08 99 00 00 Other History— Include here other subject 

matter emphasized in history which is not 
listed above, e.g., ancient history, history 
of Latin America, history of democratic 
thought, and history of religion. (Specify.) 

15.09 00 00 00 HUMANITIES 

The study of a group of related subjects 
such as literature, art, music, religion, 
history, philosophy, and classical and mod- 
ern languages — with aspects of social 
sciences /social studies usually forming the 
core — concerned with man’s individual cul- 
tural achieven? jnts and values in society as 
distinguished from social institutions and 
customs of the natural world. Sometimes 
aspects of the various subject-matter areas 
are taught separately but relatedly; in other 
instances these aspects of subject-matter 
areas are fused or integrated. (See also 
02.01 03 00 00 Humanities under ART, 
05.03 69 00 00 Humanities under ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE ARTS, 06.03 00 00 00 
Humanities under FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES, and 12.06 00 00 00 Humanities 
under MUSIC.) 

15.10 00 00 00 PHILOSOPHY 

A systematic&ily organized body of 
knowledge concerned with the investigation 
ax;d study of human nature and conduct 
as conceived and interpreted in terms of 
facts and principles of reality. Usually, the 
substance of philosophy includes aspects of 
esthetics, ethics, logic, metaphysics, and 
the theory of knowledge. The subject matter 
of philosophy I's organized under various 
descriptive titles such as those which follow: 

15 . 10 01 00 00 Ethics— The study and critical examina- 
tion of morals, the meaning of "good,” the 
nature of moral judgment, and the justifi- 
cation of conduct in terms of what is con- 
sidered right and proper standards of be- 
havior. Considerations are given to the 
theoretical problems involved in ethics and 
the development of understanding which 
enable pupils to establish personal views 
concerning moral phenomena. 

15.10 02 00 JDO History of Philosophy— The study of se- 
lected philosophers and areas of scholarship 
in philosophy from the pre-Socratic era to 
the present. 
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Introduction to Philosophy— The study 
of the major philosophical prohlems, issues, 
and conflicts as treated dv classical and 
modern philosophers. The theory of knowl* 
edge, facts and principles of reality and of 
human nature and behavior, and the impli- 
cations of morality, science, and religion in 
everyday life are among the assumptions 
and issues frequently examined. 

Logic— The study of the scientific princi- 
ples of formal reasoning and criteria govern- 
ing validity in thinking. Attention may be 
given to a wide range ofconsiderations, such 
as application of logic and rhetoric to every- 
day situations, symbolic logic, semantics, 
processes of argument, inconsistency, meth- 
ods of investigation, and propositions and 
inferential interrelationships. (See also 
15.04 01 01 00 Logic under ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE ARTS.) 

Metaphysics— The study of the science of 
reality — of being. The nature of mind and 
of space and of time, the principles and 
causes of things, and the existence of uni> 
versals are aspects of metaphysics which 
are frequently examined, as well as philo- 
sophical agreements and disagreements with 
these issues. 

Philosophy of Religion— The critical in- 
vestigation and study of religious experi- 
ences, beliefs and statements, arguments 
about the existence of a deity or deities, and 
the evaluation of the historical derivation 
of a religion or religions. 

Other Philosophy— Include here other 
subject matter emphasized in philosophy 
which is not listed above. (Specify. ) 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 
The study of government (s) and political 
behavior. The subject matter provides 
pupils with insight into a variety oT factors 
important to the study of governments and 
culture, and systems processes, policies, 
theories, goals, and the relationships be- 
tween governments. The subject matter of 
government is organized under various de- 
scriptive titles such as those which follow: 
American Government— The study of 
the processes and structures and processes 
by which men govern themselves at the 
local. State, and national levels. 
Constitution, The — ^The study of the 
legal fraioework under which the Ameri- 
can political system operates. 

Other American Government — In- 
clude here other subject matter empha- 
sized in American government. (Specify.) 
Comparative Systems— The study and 
comparative analysis of political institu- 
tions, processes, and behavior in various 
countries— developing and developed. 
Contemporary World Affairs— The anal- 
ysis of economic, sociological, political, legal, 
cultural, and other factors which influence 
the relations between nations. 
International Relations— The study of 
agencies, operations, and principles involved 
in communication and interaction among 
nations, with emphasis typically given to 
relations among governments. 

Political Parties and Public Opinion— 
The development, organization, and opera- 
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tion of political parties and pressure groups 
and the formulation and role of public 
opinion. 

Political Socialization— The study of the 
ways in which society transmits political 
orientations, including knowledge, norms, 
and practices from one generation to the 
next. 

Political Theory— The study of the major 
schools of political philosophy, including 
the development of modern methodological 
techniques relevant to political science. 
Other Political Scienc^)— Include here 
other subiect matter emphasized in political 
science which is not listed above. (Specify.) 

PSYCHOLOGY 

The study and systematic investigation of 
organisms, especially human beings, and 
their collective characteristics — their intelli- 
gence, feelings, and attitudes, and their 
behavior in relation to physical and social 
environment. The subject matter of psy- 
chology is organized under various descrip- 
tive titles such as those which follow: 
Developmental Psychology— The inves- 
tigation and study of those aspects of psy- 
chology concerned witi the progressive de- 
velopment and behavior in childhood and 
adolescence. Frequently emphasized for 
study are: behavior and ment.:il growth, 
the process of maturation, the concept of 
self, norms in behavior, social norms (re- 
lationship with people), heredity and en- 
vironment and their interaction, parent - 
child relationships, and the effects of cul- 
tural and social forces upon attitudes and 
values. 

Educational Psychology— The investiga- 
tion and study of a variety of aspects of psy- 
chology and their applications to classroom 
situations. Among considerations frequently 
emphasized are the nature and theory of 
learning, child and adolescent development, 
emotion and adjustment, motivation, and 
individual and group differences. 

General Psychology— The study of the 
fundamental principles of human behavior. 
Basic concepts, the scope of psychology, 
psychological methods, human behavior, 
animal behavior, motivation, thought proc- 
esses, theory of learning, characteristics of 
emotions, and perception are frequently em- 

} )hasized. Subject matter is usually designed 
or study in breadth rather than for the 
study of selected aspects of psychology in 
depth. 

Psychology of Adjustment— The study 
of the individual in terms of total adjust- 
ment with major emphasis applied to social 
environment. Among factors frequently em- 
phasized for study are adjustment tech- 
niques, personality as a construct, theories 
of personality, the nature of conflict and 
adjustment in personality, and physiological 
and social aspects of personality develop- 
ment. 

Social Psychology— The study of the be- 
havior of individuals and of groups, of 
behavioral interactions, and of the influence 
of the group (s) on attitudes, emotions, and 
personality development. Among the as- 
pects of social psychology frequently em- 
phasized for study are the adjustment of 
individuals to group situations, including 
family, school, and occupation; social foun- 
dations of attitudes and behavior — develop- 
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ment and change; social judgments and 
perception; and psychological factors in- 
volved in race prejudice, war, and na- 
tionalism. 

Other Psychology— Include here other 
subject matter emphasized in psychology 
which is not listed above. (Specify.) 

SOCIOLOGY 

The study of human society, its structure 
and processes. It includes a wide range of 
societal relationships — from the primary 
groups such as the family, the trine, and 
the clan, to the complex groupings that 
characterize the megalopolis of urban so- 
ciety. Socialization, collective behavior, de- 
viance from the group, culture, aspects of 
social status, and patterns of social change 
are among areas emphasized in subject 
matter. The subject matter of sociology is 
organized under various descriptive titles 
such as those which follow: 

Community, The— The study of the so- 
cial organization of a cluster of family 
^oups, in a given locality, that are linked 
by a consciousness of similarities in atti- 
tudes, values, and problems. Among major 
aspects of ''community^’ which are investi- 
gated and studied are the following: 

Rural Society — A study of that portion 
of organized society living in rural areas, 
with emphasis on rural trends and prob- 
lems. 

Urban Society — Applications of socio- 
logical principles to the study of customs 
and institutions in an urban setting, with 
emphasis on metropolitan trends and 

E ronlems. Aspects of urban planning may 
e appropriately included for invest! 
gation and study. 

Other Community — Include here other 
organized subject matter concerning 
''community” and emphasized in instruc- 
tion which IS not listed above. (Specify.) 
Public Opinion and Political Sociology 
—The investigation and study of the devd- 
opment of sociological attitudes and behav- 
ior, including voting behavior, pressure 
groups, mass communication, and detection 
and interpretation of propaganda. 
Socialization— The study of the problems 
and processes of man becoming a partici- 
pating member of society. 

Social Organization— The study of the 
structure of groups, institutions, and agen- 
cies that comprise the structure of society. 
Among the groups, institutions, and agen- 
cies studied the following usually are in- 
cluded: 

Education — The study of schools and 
other educational agencies — their struc- 
ture, role in the socialization process, 
and function in a dynamic society. 
Family — ^The study of the smallest group 
central to an organized society — its social, 
economic, and biological characteristics, 
functions, and problems. 

Religion — ^The study about religious or- 
ganizations and churches and their func- 
tions in a dynamic contemporary society. 
Other Social Organization — Include 
here other subject matter emphasized in 
social organization which is not listed 
above. (Specify.) 
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Social Problems— The study of problems 
of human groups. The subject matter may 
appropriately include the study of: (a) 
family disorganization; (b) population im- 
balances; (c) delinquency; (d) crime- 
causes, effects, and remedies related to the 
pathology of society that involves the mal- 
adjustments cf the individual which bring 
him into conflict witli society; (e) poverty; 
and (f) ethnic group i onflicts. 

Social Stratification— The study of the 
hierarchical groups in society, such as 
classes and castes. 

Social Tbeory- The investigation and 
study of the concepts and propositions de- 
veloped in the systematic analysis of the 
structural components of human society and 
their interaction. 

Otber Sociology— Include here other sub- 
ject matter emphasized in sociology which is 
not listed or classifiable above. Specify.) 

OTHER SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

Include here organized subject matter 
emphasized in social sciences/social studies 
which is not listed or classifiable above. 
(Specify. ) 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
16.00 00 00 00 

Technical education is concerned with that body 
of knowledge organized in a planned sequence of 
classroom and laboratory experiences, usually at 
the postsecondary level, to prepare pupils for a 
cluster of job opportunities in a specialized field of 
technology. The program of instruction normaUy 
includes the study of the underlying sciences and 
supporting mathematics inherent in a technology, 
as well as methods, skills, materials, and processes 
commonly used and services performed in the 
technology. A planned sequence of study and ex- 
tensive knowledge in a field of specialization is 
required in technical education, including com- 
petency in the basic communication skills and re- 
lated general education. Technical education pre- 
pares for the occupational area between the skilled 
craftsman and the professional person such as the 
physician, the engineer, and the scientist. 

The technical education curriculum is so struc- 
tured that it prepares the graduate to enter a job 
and be productive with a minimum of additional 
training after employment. It is designed to pro- 
vide a background of knowledge and skills which 
will enable an individual to advance with the de- 
velopments in the technology, and enables him, 
with a reasonable amount of experience and addi- 
tional education, to advance into positions of in- 
creased responsibility. 

The technician frequently is employed in direct 
support of the professional employee. For example, 
the engineering technician will be capable of per- 
forming such duties as assisting in the following 
engineering functions: designing, developing, testing, 
modifying of products and processes, production 
planning, writing reports, and preparing estimates; 
analyzing and diagnosing teclmic^ problems that 
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involve independent decisions; and solving a wide 
range of technical problems by applying bis back- 
ground in the technical specialties — science, mathe- 
matics, and communicative and citizenship skills. 

The Ad Hoc Committee for Technical Education 
applied the following rationale to the selection of 
suhstantitive content for placement in the Technical 
Education area: (1) the items selected and classified 
were determined as representing the subject matter 
most commonly taught in technical education in 
the United States; (2) the various aspects of subject 
matter were identified by titles which were con- 
sidered as being most commonly used; and (3) the 
various aspects of subject matter selected for place- 
ment under Technical Education could be defined 
in brief form using omly salient descriptive elements. 

Many items of information in chapters 3 and 4 
are supportive to pupils, instructional staff, and 
subject matter in the instructional program. For 
examples see the items classified in the X 07 00. 
Series — Evaluation and Curriculum Improvement 
on pages 71-78, and the items classified in the X 32 00. 
Series — School Services Supporting Instruction on 
pages 90-96. Grapluc illustrations of these relation- 
ships are shown in table 7 on page 11 and in figure 
2 on page 13. 
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16.01 00 00 00 ENGINEERING-RELATED TECHNOL- 
OGY 

That part of the engineering field which 
requires the application of scientific and 
engineering knowledge and methods com- 
bined with technical skills necessary in the 16.01 04 00 00 
support of engineering activities. Persons 
prepared in this technology are a part of 
the engineering manpower team which in- 
cludes the skilled craftsman, the technician, 
and the engineer, and work as technicians 
in close support of the engineer. 

16.01 01 00 00 Aeronautical Technology— A planned 
program of classroom and laboratory experi- 
ences, including mathematics, the physical 
sciences, and a combination of aerody- 
namics, structures, materials, and elec- 
tronics as applied to the design, testing, 
and development of aircraft. This program 16.01 05 00 00 
is designed to produce the ability to under- 
stand the propulsion, control, and guidance 
system of the airplane, and to collect perti- 
nent engineering data in a research -and- 
development activity. This program pre 
pares the graduate to work in direct support 
of the engineer in the aerospace industry. 

16.01 02 00 00 Agricultural Technology— -Specialized 

classroom and laboratory learning experi- 
ences in physical sciences, mathematics, and 
specialty courses dealing with farm machin- 
ery, farm structures, and rural electrifica- 
tion, designed to prepare the graduate to 
work in direct support of the agricultural 
engineer. 

16.01 02 01 00 Agricultural Electrification Tech- 
nology — Specialized learning experiences 
in electrical systems as applied to plan- 
ning, estimating, and desimmg to meet 15.01 06 00 00 
the needs of the customer. (See abo 01 .03 
07 00 00 Agricultural Electrification un- 
der AGRICULTURE.) 




Agricultural Machinery and Equip- 
ment Technology — Specialized learning 
experiences in properties of soils, char- 
acteristics of crop CTowth, and the devel- 
opment of knowleaj^e and understanding 
concerning mechanisms, control systems, 
and materials-handling as applied to the 
design, development, testing, and manu- 
facture of agricultural machinery and 
equipment. (See also 01.03 01 00 00 
Agricultural Power and Machinery under 
AGRICULTURE.) 

Agricultural Structures and Con- 
veniences — Specialized learning experi- 
ences concerned with the strength of 
building mnterials and elementary struc- 
tures as applied to planning, estimating, 
and designing to meet the needs of the 
customer. (See also 01.03 02 00 00 Agri~ 
cultural Structures and Conveniences under 
AGRICULTURE.) 

Other Agricultural Technology — ^In- 
clude here other organized subject matter 
and experiences emphasized in agricul- 
tural technology which are not listed 
above. (Specify.) 

Architectural Technology (Building 
Construction )— A program of instruction 
designed to provide the pupil with knowl- 
edge and understanding of scientific princi- 
ples, mathematical concepts, and communi- 
cative and technical skills combined with 
laboratory experiences including creative 
design, testing, and model builmng which 
will enable him to be supportive to the ar- 
chitect and the architectural engineer. The 
subject matter is concerned with desim, es- 
timating, inspection, supervision, and con- 
tracts and specifications— primarily in the 
field of building construction— with empha- 
sis on the art of form. 

Automotive Technology— A sequence of 
classroom and laboratory experiences, in 
eluding the study of scientific and mathe 
maticalprinciples which lead to understand- 
ing^ of the design, development, and testing 
of internal combustion engines and related 
component parts of the motor vehicle, in- 
cluding transmissions, electrical systems, 
and braking systems. This program is 
planned to prepare the graduate to perform 
duties concerned with designing, testing, 
and development in direct support of the 
automotive engineer. 

Chemical Technology— A program of in- 
struction designed to provide the pupil with 
knowledge of scientific principles, mathe- 
matical concepts, and communicative and 
technical skills combined with appropriate 
laboratory experiences which will enable 
him to be supportive to professional per- 
sonnel in the chemical held. The subject 
inatter emphasizes qualitative, quantita- 
tive^ and analytical analyses in general and 
organic chemistry. In the unit-operation 
laboratory he studies material handling, 
crushing, grinding, and sizing. By pilot- 
plant operation he studies the machinery 
and methods used in extraction, distillation, 
evaporation, drying, absorption, and heat 
transfer in chemical technology. He de- 
signs, installs, and operates pilot plants 
for chemical manufacturing processes. 

Civil Technology— A planned program of 
classroom and laboratory exj>eriences in- 
cluding the study of physical sciences, 
mathematics, surveying, strength of ma- 
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terialB, and other specialty courses leading 
to preparation for designing, testing, and 
supervising the construction of highways, 
railroads, airports, bridges, harbors, irri- 
gation works, sanitary plants, and other 
structures. Th>? graduate works in direct 
support of the civil engineer. 

Roadway Technology — Specialized 

learning experiences designed to prepare 
personnel for duties such as surveying, de- 
signing routes, laying out roadways, test- 
ing materials, acquiring land and pre- 
paring plans and specifications for the 
construction of highways, railroads, and 
airports. 

Sanitation Technology — Specialized 

learning experiences, including the study 
of biological sciences, planned for prepar- 
ing personnel who will be involvea in the 
design, construction, and operation of 
water systems, sewage disposal systems, 
and pollution control systems. 
Structural Technology — Specialized 
learning experiences concerned with the 
preparation of personnel for duties such 
as structural detailing and design testing, 
building construction supervision, esti- 
mating, and specification writing. 

Other Civil Technology — Include here 
other organized subject matter and ex- 
periences emphasized in civil technology 
which are not listed above. (Specify.) 
Electrical Technology<-~An organization 
of subject matter and laboratory experi- 
ences designed to provide preparation in 
Specialty courses, physical sciences, mathe- 
matics, and generm education as applied to 
the design, development, and testing of elec- 
trical circuits, devices and systems for gen- 
erating electricity, and the distribution and 
utilization of electrical power. These electri- 
cal systems incorporate, and require knowl- 
edge about, the application of electronic and 
instrumentation devices. 
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Th.; program is designed to develop in 
the individual the capacity to perform in 
such areas as: model ana prototype de- 16.01 10 03 00 
velopment and testing; systems analysis 
and integration including design, selection, 
installation, calibration and testing; de- 
velopment of corrective and preventive 
maintenance techniques; application of 
engineering data; and the preparation of 
reports and test results in support of the 

electrical engineer. 16.01 10 99 00 



Electronic Technology— Subject matter 
and laboratory experiences organized to pro- 
vide preparation in the speciality courses, 
physical science, mathematics, and general 
education concerned with the design, devel- 
opment, modification, and testing of elec- 
tronic circuits, devices and systems. Subject 
matter incoiporates solid state and micro- 
miniaturization devices and representative 
systems such as microwave systems, com- 
puters, and controls. 

The program is designed to develop in 
the individual the capacity to perform in 
such areas as: practical circuit feaslbiliW; 
prototype dev^opment and testing; de- 
velopment of maintenance techniques; sys- 
tems analysis Including design, selection, 
installation, calibration, and testing; and 
the application of engineering data and 
preparation of reports and test results in 
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support of the professional personnel in the 
electronics fiela. 

Electromechanical Technology— A se- 
lection and integration of specialized class- 
room and laboratory learning experiences in 
both the mechanical and electrical fields. 

Instruction is planned to provide prepa- 
ration for re^onsibilities concerned with the 
design, development, and testing of electro- 
mechanical devices and systems such as 
automatic control systems and servomecha- 
nisms, including vending machines, elevator 
controls, missile controls, tape-control ma- 
chines, and auxiliary computer equipment. 

The program of instruction is designed 
to develop understanding, knowledge, and 
skills which will provide the capacity to 

E erform effectively in such areas as: feasi- 
ility testing of engineering concepts; sys- 
tems analysis including design, selection, 
and testing; application of engineering data; 
and the preparation of written reports and 
test results in support of mechanical and 
electrical engineers. 

Environmental-control Technology- 
Classroom and laboratory experiences de- 
signed to develop in the pupil knowledge 
and understanding concerned with the sci- 
ientific principles and basic mathematics 
dealing with the control of temperature and 
quality of air, and the design, testing, instal- 
lation, and development of heating and cool- 
ing systems. (See also 17.01 00 00 00 Air 
Conditioning under TRADE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL OCCUPATIONS.) 

Cooling — Specialized learning experi- 
ences concerned with cooling systems such 
as unit air conditioners and control sys- 
tems. Instruction emphasizes design, 
development, and installation and their 
applications to cooling systems. 

Heating — Specialized learning experi- 
ences concerned with heat generation 
systems such as oil burners, coal furnaces, 
and electrical heating units. Instruction 
emphasizes design, development, testings 
and installation and their applications to 
healing systems. 

Refrigeration — Specialized learning ex- 
periences concernea with such scientific 
principles as the laws of gaseo, the flow 
of fluids, and automatic control systems 
as applied to the temperature control of 
a particular enviroiiniciit, including food 
warehouses, cryogenic laboratories, and 
commercial food storage units. 

Other Environmental-control Tech- 
nology — ^Include here other organized 
subject matter and experiences empha- 
sized in environmental-control technol- 
ogy which are not listed above. (Specify.) 
Industrial Technology— A program of in- 
struction designed to develop knowledge 
and understanding of scientific principles, 
mathematical concepts, and communicative 
and technical skills, combined with ap- 
propriate laboratory experiences which will 
prepare the pupil to be supportive to the 
industrial engineer in production and plan- 
ning. The subject matter emphasizes the 
design and installation of integrated systems 
of materials, machinery, equipment, and 
personnel. 

Instrumentation Technology— A se- 
quence of classroom and laboratory experi- 
ences, supported by physical sciences and 
mathematics, concerned with providing an 
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understanding in the fields of electricity, 
electronics, mechanics, pneumatics, and hy- 
draulics as they pertain to a{^lications of 
the principles of control and recording sys- 
tems and automated devices. The instruc- 
tional program is planned to prepare the 
pupil to design, develop prototypes, and 
test and evaluate contrcn systems or auto- 
mated systems and to prmare graphs, 
written reports and test results in support 
of the professional personnel working m the 
field of instrumentation. 



Mechanical Technology-— A program of 
instruction desired to develop knowledge 
and understanding concerning scientinc 
principles, mathematical concepts, and com- 
municative skills, combined with appropri- 
ate laboratory experiences which will pre- 
pare a pupil to become supportive to the 
mechanical engineer. 



Energy Conversion — Specialized learn- 
ing experiences designed to prepare per- 
sonnel for duties in such fields as steam 
engineering, fuel and combustion anal- 
ysis, steam and gas turbines, industrial 
power plant equipment, and internal 
combustion engines. 

Machine and Tool Design — An organi- 
zation of subject matter and experiences 
concerned with the preparation of draw- 
ings, specifications, calculations, and pro- 
cedures emphasized in the design or re- 
design of parts, assemblies, tools, jigs, 
and fixtures, and th e testing of the 
characteristics and performance of units 
and components. 

Production — S pecialized learning ex- 
periences designed to prepare personnel to 
perform duties in sucii areas of responsi- 
Dility as process planning, machine se- 
lection, materials -handling, quality con- 
trol, economics of production, inspection, 
and coordination between engineering 
design and production. 



Other Mechanical Technology — In- 
clude here other organized subject matter 
and experiences emphasized in mechan- 
ical technology which are not listed 
above. (Specify.) 

Metallurgical Technology— An organiza- 
tion of subject matter and laboratory expe- 
riences including specialty courses, physical 
sciences, mathematics, and general edu- 
cation concerned with the prMuction, re- 
search, and/or quality control of metals. 
The instructional program is designed to 
prepare pupils for performing duties in such 
areas as: conducting tests on the properties 
of metals; pilot and production plant design 
and development; the development, oper- 
ation, and alteration of test procedures 
and equipment; and the collection and 
analysis of data and preparation of compre- 
hensive and detailed reports in support of 
professional personnel in the metallurgical 
neld. (See also 17 .24 00 00 00 Metallur^ Oc- 
cupations under TRADE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL OCCUPATIONS.) 



16.01 15 00 00 Nuclear Technology— A combination of 
subject matter and laboratory experiences 
designed for the study of scientific princi- 
ples, mathematical concepts, and communi- 
cative and technical skills which, when com- 
bined with appropriate laboratory situa- 
tions, prepare the pupil to be supportive to 



professionals engaged in developing, manu- 
facturing, testing, research, maintaining, 
storing, and handling materials in the 
nuclear science and energy field. The sub- 
ject matter emphasizes nuclear physics, 
radioisotopes, chemistry, electronics, nu- 
clear instrumentation, and safety proce- 
dures. Graduates may enter and develop 
in this field as reactor technicians, radiation 
safety technicians, and radioactive-materi- 
als technicians. 



16.01 16 00 00 Petroleum Technology— A planned pro- 
gram of classroom and laboratory experi- 
ences which include mathematics, chemis- 
try, physics, petrology, sedimentation, and 
geophysics as applied to the recovery and 
use of oil and gas. Instruction leads to prep- 
aration for: oil field exploration; supervision 
of rig construction, drilling, oil field services, 
crude petroleum production, and petroleum 
refining; and work in direct support of the 
engineers and geologists in the oil industry. 

16.01 17 00 00 Scientific Data Processing— A combina- 
tion of subject matter and experiences, in- 
cluding scientific principles and mathemati- 
cal concepts, combined with specialty 
courses and applied laboratory experiences 
necessary in preparing pupils to: convert 
scientific, engineering, and other technical 

E roblem formulations to processible forms 
y computer; resolve symbolic formula- 
tions; prepare lineal flow charts and block 
diagrams; encode resolvent equations for 
processing by applying knowledge of ad- 
vanced mathematics, such as differential 
equations and numerical analysis; and gain 
understanding of computer capabilities and 
limitations. 

The program is designed to provide in 
the pupil the capacity to periorm such 
functions as: consulting with engineering 
and other technical personnel to resolve 
problems of intent, inaccuracy, or feasibility 
of computer processing; observing the com- 
puter during testing or processing runs to 
analyze and correct programming and cod- 
ing errers; reviewing results of computer 
runs for determining necessary momfica- 
tions and reruns; developing new sub- 
routines or the extension of the application 
of available programs; and the dev^opment 
of scientific machine languages to simplify 
programming statements and coding of 
future problems. 

16.01 99 00 00 Other Engineering-related Technology 
—Include here other organized subject mat- 
ter and experiences emphasized in engineer- 
ing-related technology which are not classi- 
fiable or listed above, e.g., ceramics-engi- 
neering technology, marine-engineering 



technology, 
nology. (Sp 



. and mining-engineering 
Ipecify.) 



tech- 



16 02 00 00 00 AGRICULTURAL - RELATED TECH- 
NOLOGY 

That part of the agricultural field which 
requires the application of scientific knowl- 
edge and methods combined with technical 
skills in support of agricultural activities. 
Persons prepared in this technology are a 
part of the team which includes the skilled 
worker, the technician, and the scientists. 

16.02 01 00 00 Animal Science— (For description see 
01.01 01 00 00 Animcd Science unoer AGRI- 
CULTURE.) 

16.02 02 00 00 Dairy Technology— (For description see 
01.01 01 00 00 Animal Science and 01.04 
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16 TECHNICAL EDUCATION— Continued 



16.02 03 00 00 
16.02 04 00 00 

16.02 99 00 00 

16.03 00 00 00 

16.03 01 00 00 
16.03 02 00 00 
16.03 03 00 00 
16.03 04 00 00 
16.03 05 00 00 

16.03 99 00 00 

16.04 00 00 00 

16.04 01 00 00 

16.04 02 00 00 
16.04 99 00 00 



01 02 00 Dairy Products under AGRI- 
CULTURE.) 

Food Processing Technology— (For de- 
scription see 01.04 01 00 00 Food Products 
under AGRICULTURE.) 

Plant. Science— (For description sec 01.01 

02 00 00 Plant Science under AGRICUL- 
TURE.) 

Other Agricullural-rclalcd Technology 
—Include here other organized subject mat- 
ter and experiences emphasized in agricul- 
tural-related technology which are not clas- 
sifiable in the engineering-related technol- 
ogy catego^ or are not listed in the above 
category, (specify.) 

HEALTH-RELATED TECHNOLOG Y 
That part of the health occupations field 
which requires the application of scientific 
knowledge and luetnods combined with 
technical skills in support of the health 
occupations. Persons prepared in this tech- 
nology arc a part of the health team which 
includes the skilled worker, the technician, 
and the dentist, medical doctor, and other 
professionals. 

Dental Hygiene (Associate Degree)— 
(For description see 07.01 02 00 00 Dental 
Hyi liene (Associate Degree) under HEALTH 
0(:CU RATIONS EDUCATION.) 
Electroencephalograph Technician*— 
(For description see 07.09 01 00 00 Electro- 
encephalograph Technician under HEALTH 
OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION.) 
Medical Laboratory Assisting— (For de- 
scription see 07.02 03 00 00 Medical Labo- 
ratory Assisting under HEALTH OCCU- 
PATIONS EDUCATION.) 

Radiologic Technology (X-ray)— (For 
description see 07.05 01 00 00 Radiologic 
Technology (X-ray) under HEALTH 
OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION.) 
Nursing (Associate Degree)— (For de- 
scription see 07.03 01 00 00 Nursing (As- 
sociate Degree) under HEALTH OCCU- 
PATIONS EDUCATION.) 

Other Health-related Technology— In- 
clude here other organized subject matter 
and experiences emphasized in health-re- 
lated technology which are not listed 
above. (Specify.) 

OFFICE-RELATED TECHNOLOGY 
That part of the office occupations field 
which requires the application of scientific 
knowledge and methods combined with 
technical skills in support of office occu- 
pations. Persons prepared in this technology 
are a part of the office team which includes 
the skilled worker, the technician, and ad- 
ministrative managcincnt personnel. 
Computer Programmer— (For descrip- 
tion sec 14.02 03 00 00 Programmers under 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) (See also 
03 . 17 04 00 00 Computer Programming 
under BUSINESS.) 

Systems Analyst Technology— (For de- 
scription see 14.02 04 00 OOSystoms Analysts 
under OFFICE OCCUPATIONS.) 

Other Office-related Technology- In- 
clude here other organized subject matter 
and experiences emphasized in office-related 
technology which arc not classifiable in the 
engineering-related technology category or 



16.05 00 00 00 



16.05 01 00 00 
16.05 02 00 00 
16.05 03 00 00 
16.05 04 00 00 
16.05 05 00 00 
16.05 06 00 00 

16.05 99 00 00 

16.06 00 00 00 
16.06 01 00 00 



16.06 02 00 00 



arc not listed in the alcove category. 
(Specify.) 

HOME ECONOMICS - RELATED 
TECHNOLOGY 

That part of the home economics occu- 
pational field which requires the application 
of knowledge and met nods combined with 
technical skills in support of activities con- 
cerned with childr<m, food services, home 
furnishings, interioi decorating, and related 
activities in the home economics field. 
Persons prepared in this technology are a 
part of the team which includes the skilled 
worker, the technician, and the professional. 
Child Care Center Assistant— (For de- 
scription see 09.02 01 00 00 Care and Guid- 
ance of Children under HOME ECONOM- 
ICS.) 

Hospital Children’s Division Assistant 
—(For description see 09.02 01 00 00 Care 
and Guidance of Children under HOME 
ECONOMICS.) 

Teacher’s Assistant at the Preprimary 
Level— (For description see 09.02 01 00 00 
Care and Guidance of Children under HOME 
ECONOMICS.) 

Food Service Supervisor— (For descrip- 
tion see 09.02 03 00 00 jF ^ Management, 
Production, and Services under HOME 
ECONOMICS.) 

Interior Decorator Assistant— (For de- 
scription see 09.02 04 00 00 Home Furnish- 
ings, Equipment, and Services under HOME 
ECONOMICS.) 

Home Equipment Demonstrator— (For 
description see 09.02 04 00 00 Home Fur- 
nishings, Equipment, and Services under 
HOME ECONOMICS.) 

Other Home Economics-related Tech- 
nology— Include here other organized sub- 
ject matter and experiences emphasized in 
home economics-related technology which 
are not listed above. (Specify.) 

MISCELLANEOUS TECHNICAL EDU- 
CATION 

Examples of other organized technical 
education which may be classified in this 
category, are: 

Commercial Pilot Training— A program 
of classroom instruction and practical expe- 
rience, including mathematics and the ap- 
propriate physical sciences, designed to 
prepare the student to pilot and eventually 
assume (Command respoiisibiHty for aircraft 
carrying passengers or freight. The program 
is planned to enable the student to acquire 
com|)etency and knowledge in such fields 
as: aircraft slnictiire, behavior, and oper- 
ation; aircraft systems, instrumentation, 
and controls; radio communications as ap- 
plied to aircraft; meteorology; navigation; 
airways safety and traffic regulations; and 
other aspects of a pilot’s duties and responsi- 
bilities. The stiKient will lie expected to 
become conversant with governmental rules 
and regulations pertaining to piloting air- 
(Taft and will be ejected to pass any tests 
prescribed by the Federal Aviation Agency 
for a Commercial Pilot’s Certificate upon 
satisfactory completion of the designated 
sequence of courses. 

Fire and Fire Safety Technology— A 
planned sequence of classroom instruction 
(including the appropriate sciences such as 
chemistry) and practical experiences de- 
signed to prepare the student to function as 
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16 TECHNICAL EDUCATION— Continued 

a fire control and fire safety specialist. The 
program is planned to enable tne student to 
acquire competency and knowledge in one 
or more of such diverse fields as: structural 
design and materials; meteorological factors 
impinging upon fire situations; firefighting 
and control, wherein he inspects equipment 
and advises as to its proper usage based 
upon an understanding of the chemistry of 
combustion and the most modern tech- 
niques for coping with fires; the handling 
of Hazardous materials (such as petroleum 
products, and other volatile, explosive, or 
corrosive materials) either routinely or in 
an accident situation; the inspection of 
ublic and private property to evaluate 
re and fire safety conditions, wherein he 
makes recommendations for correction of 
unsafe conditions; advising local govern- 
ments, private industries, and individual 
citizens concerning the prevention of acci- 
dents and fires; conducting educational ac- 
tivities, though regular school programs or 
special campaigns, to promote fire safety 
and the prevention of accidents and fires. 

16.06 03 00 00 Forestry Technology— A sequence of 
classroom and laboratory experiences, in- 
cluding appropriate physical and biological 
sciences, designed to prepare the student to 
function as a technical specialist in the uti- 
lization of our timber resources. The pro- 
gram is planned to enable the student to ac- 
quire competency in one or more of such 
areas as: harvesting of timber, wherein he 
surveys timber lands, draws topographical 
maps, selects trees for cutting, and plans the 
transportation of logs to mills or loading 
sites; conducting or assisting in research 
involving the preparation of wood for com- 
mercial use, and the preservation and utili- 
zation of wood and its by-products; de- 
veloping, improving, or determining meth- 
ods of handling, curing, shaping, and 
treating wood in the course of manufactur- 
ing wooden products; investigating and 
assisting in setting up chemical or mechani- 
cal processes for converting wood into 
various commodities; and testing wood for 
such properties as strength, elasticity, and 
endurance, and recommending proper utili- 
zation. 

16.06 04 00 00 Oceanographic Technology (Physical, 
Biological, and Fisheries )^This item is 
not defined here because it is presently un- 
dergoing extensive study and development. 

16.06 05 00 00 Police (Law Enforcement and Correc- 
tions) Science Technology— A planned 
sequence of classroom instruction and labo- 
ratory experiences designed to prepare a stu- 
dent to function as one or more of the follow- 
ing: (1) a generalist in any law enforcement 
agency concerned with patrol and investi- 
gative activities, traffic control, initial con- 
tact with the public such as obtaining infor- 
mation, preparing reports, and testifying 
in court; (2) an evidence technician oper- 
ating in a crime laboratory or mobile unit 
concerned with the collection, preparation, 
and transportation of physical evidence — 
including the use of skills in photography 
and report writing; and (3) a technician — 
primarily concerned with delinquency or 
crime prevention — who may be employed 
by a police agency, juvenile court, or cor- 
rectional institution to (a) carry out re- 
sponsibilities which may include investi- 



gation and referral of dependent-neglected 
children as well as delinquents and youthful 
offenders, (b) supervise persons on pro- 
bation, or (c) provide rehabilitative services 
to offenders. 

16.06 99 00 00 Other Miscellaneous Technical Educa- 
tion— Include here other aspects of techni- 
cal education emphasized in instruction 
which are not listed in or appropriate to one 
of the above .sategories. (Specify.) 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS 
17.00 00 00 00 

Trade and industrial occupations is the branch 
of vocational education which is concerned with 
preparing persons for initial employment, or for 
upgrading or retraining workers in a wide range of 
trade and industrial occupations. Such occupations 
are skilled or semiskilled and are concerned with 
layout designing, producing, processing, assembling, 
testing, maintaining, servicing, or repairing any 
product or commodity. Instruction is provided (I) 
in basic manipulative skills, safety judgment, and 
related occupational information in mathematics, 
drafting, and science required to perform success- 
fully in the occupation, and (2) through a combina- 
tion of shop or laboratory experiences simulating 
those found in industry and classroom learning. 
Included is instruction for apprentices in appren- 
ticible occupations or for journeymen already en- 
gaged in a trade or industrial occupation. Also in- 
cluded is training for service and certain semipro- 
fessional occupations considered to be trade and 
industrial in nature. 

The Ad Hoc Committee for Trade and Industrial 
Occupations applied the following criteria to the 
selection of substantive content for placement in 
the subject-matter area: (I) the content was deter- 
mined by consensus of the committee to be unique 
and appropriate to trade and industrial occupations; 

(2) subject-matter items could be defined in brief 
form using only salient descriptive elements; and 

(3) the various aspects of organized subject matter 
were identifiable by titles which the ad hoc committee 
considered to be most appropriate to trade and 
industrial occupations. 

Opportunities are frequently provided both during 
and outside regular clasotime for pupils to develop 
interests, skills, and knowledge in selected aspects 
of trade and industrial occupations as an integral 
part of the instructional pro^am. As an example, 
the Vocational Industrial Clubs of America provide 
additional opportunities to develop leadership, civic 
responsibilities, other qualities, and an understand- 
ing of the world of work in trade and industrial 
occupations. Such organized activities, under ap- 
propriate supervision, are referred to as cocurricular 
activities. They may be designed for participation 
of pupils as individuals or in groups. A variety of 
activities is identified under 20.00 00 00 00 Cocurricu- 
lar Activities in chapter 5 beginning on page 146; 
and they are discussed more fully in this chapter 
beginning on page 242. As an illustration, the Voca- 
tional Industrial Clubs of America can be identified 
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17 TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued 



17.02 02 00 00 



for reporting purposes and further described under 17.03 00 00 00 
Cocurricular Activities as Item 20.01 33 00 00. 

Many items of information in chapters 3 and 4 
are supportive to pupils, instructional staff, and 
subject matter in the instructional program. For 
examples see the items classified in the X 07 00. 

Series — Evaluation and Curriculum Improvement 
on pages 71-78, and the items classified in the X 32 
00. Series — ^School Services Supporting Instruction 
on pages 90-96. Graphic illustrations of these rela- 
tionships are shown in table 7 on pagell and in 
figure 2 on page 13. 



17.01 00 00 00 



17.01 01 00 00 



17.01 02 00 00 



17.01 03 00 00 



17.01 99 00 00 



AIR CONDITIONING 

Classroom and shop experiences which 
enable the student to become proficient 
in the installation, repair, and maintenance 
of commercial, industrial, and domestic air 
conditioning systems. Included is instruc- 
tion in the theory and application of basic 
principles involved in conditioning of air: 
cooling, heating, filtering, and controlling 
humidity; the operating characteristics of 
various units and parts; blueprint reading; 
the use of technical reference manuals; 
the diagnosis of malfunctions; the overhaul, 
repair, and adjustment of units and parts 
such as pumps, compressors, valves, springs, 
and connections; and the repair of ^ectric 
and pneumatic control systems. (See also 
16.01 10 00 00 Environmental H^ontrol Tech- 
nology under TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION.) 

Cooling— Learning experiences specifically 
concerned with the installation, operation, 
testing, and troubleshooting of various 
types of air cooling equipment, including 
the controls needed for operation. 
Heating— Learning experiences specifically 
concerned with the installation, operation, 
testing, and troubleshooting of various 
types of heating equipment, including the 
controls needed for operation. 

Ventilating (Filtering and Humidifica- 
tion )— Learning experiences specifically 
concerned with the installation, operation, 
testing, and troubleshooting of various air 

S uality control equipment such as humidi- 
ers, filters, fans, and related equipment. 
Other Air Conditioning— Include here 
other specialized subject matter and learn- 
ing experiences emphasized in air condition- 
ing, refrigeration, and heating which are not 
listed above. (Specify, ) 



17.03 01 00 00 



17.03 02 00 00 



17.03 03 00 00 



17.03 99 00 00 



17.04 00 00 00 



17.04 01 00 00 



17.02 00 00 00 



17.02 01 00 00 



APPLIANCE REPAIR 

Classroom and shop experiences con- 
cerned with the theory of electrical cir- 17.04 01 01 00 
cuitry, simple gearing, linkages, and lubri- 
cation in the operation, maintenance, and 
rjpair of components including relays, time 
switches, pumps, and agitators used in ap- 
pliances such as washers, dryers, vacuum 
cleaners, toasters, water heaters, and stoves. 

Related training is provided in the uses of 
familiar tools, test equipment, and service 
manuals, and in making cash estimates for 
repairs. 



Electrical Appliances— Learning expert- 
ences specifically concerned with the repair, 
installation, and servicing of electrical ap- 
pliances. 241 



Gas ^j.ppliances— Learning experiences 
specifically concerned with the repair, main- 
ten, ince, and servicing of gas appliances. 

AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES 
Classroom and shop experiences which in- 
clude training in all phases of automotive 
maintenance repair woik on all types of 
automotive vehicles. Included is training 
in the uses of technical manuals and a 
variety of hand and power tools. Instruction 
and practice are prov ded in the diagnosis of 
malfunctions, disassembly of units, parts 
inspection and repair or replacement of 
pa Its involving engine overhaul and repair. 
Ignition systems, carburetion, brakes, trans- 
missions, front-end alignment, and the in- 
stallation of a variety of accessories such 
as radios, heaters, mirrors, and windshield 
wipers. (See also 10.16 00 00 00 Power/ 
Automotive Mechanics under INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS.) 

Body and Fender— Specialized learning 
experiences concerned with all phases of re- 
pairing damaged bodies and fenders in- 
cluding metal straightening by hammering, 
smoothing areas by filing, grinding or sand- 
ing, concealment of imperfections, painting, 
and replacement of body components, in • 
eluding trim. 

Mechanics— Learning experiences con- 
cerned with the components of the vehicle, 
including engine, power transmission, steer- 
ing, brakes, ana electrical systems. In- 
cluded is training in the use of diagnostic 
and testing equipment and tools used in tlie 
repair process. 

Specialization — Learning experiences 
which emphasize more detailed training in 
the adiustment and repair of the automo- 
bile, including the raaiator, transmission, 
carburetor, brake system, and other units to 
achieve greater proficiency in the servicing 
of selected components. 

Other Automotive Industries— Include 
here other organized subject matter and 
learning experiences emphasized in automo- 
tive industries which are not listed above. 
(Specify.) 

AVIATION OCCUPATIONS 
Classroom and practical experiences 
which include instruction relating to air- 
craft maintenance, aircraft operation, and 
ground support. 

Aircraft Maintenance— Classroom and 
shop experiences concerned with the inspec- 
tbn, repair, servicing, and overhauling of all 
airplane parts, including engines, propellers, 
instruments, airframes, fuel and oil tanks, 
control cables, and hydraulic units. Learn- 
ing the use of technical manuals and various 
kinds of testing equipment is also empha- 
sized. 

Air Frame — Specialized classroom and 
shop experiences concerned with the 
maintenance and repair of all airplane 
parts other than engines, propellers, and 
instruments. Training emphasizes the lay- 
out and fabrication of stieet metal and 
other materials into parts, fittings, and 
structural members; assembly and in- 
stallation of structural members; equip- 
ment and mechanical parts; and the dis- 
assembly and replacement of damaged or 
worn parts. Training prepares the pupil 
for the Federal Aviation Agency exami- 
nation for the air frame mechanic's 
license. 
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17.07 01 00 00 



17.04 01 02 00 Power Plant — Specialized classroom 
and shop experiences concerned with the 
maintenance and repair of all types of 
pouer plants for aircraft. Course work 
includes engine inspection and mainte* 
nance; lubrication and cooling; electrical 
and ignition systems; carbiiretion, fuels, 
and fuel systems; and propellers. Training 
prepares the pupil for the Federal Avi- 
ation Agency examination for the power- 
plant mechanic’s license. 

17.04 01 99 00 Other Aircraft Maintenance — In- 

clude here other organized subject matter 
and learning experiences emphasized in 
aircraft maintenance which are not listed 
above. (Specify.) 

17.04 02 00 00 Aircraft Operations— Classroom and 

S ractical experiences concerned with the in- 
ight operation of commercial planes, in- 
cluding piloting, navigating, and passenger 
services, e.g., flight engineer, pi/ot, and 
stewardess training. 

17.04 03 00 00 Ground Operations— Classroom and 

practical experiences concerned with the 
ground support of commercial planes, in- 
cluding passenger service, aircrau prefliglit 
service, and flight control, e.g., naggage 
handler, ticket agent, and traflic controller 
training. 

17.05 00 00 00 BLUEPRINT READING 

Classroom and practical experiences con- 
cerned with visualizing, preparing, develop- 
ing, and interpreting Ishieprints. Included 
for study are the principles of sketching 
and drawing objects or structures; under- 
standing and utilizing symbols, plans, 
sections, and details for communicating 
through blueprints; interpreting blueprints 
and their related specifications; and trans- 
lating them into actuality. 

17.06 00 00 00 BUSINESS MACHINE MAINl’ENANCE 
Classroom and shop experiences con- 
cerned with maintaining am' repairing a 
variety of office machines such as type- 
writers, dictation machines, and calcu- 
lators; data processing equipment used for 
recording and processing data; ai;d dupli- 
cating and mailing machines. Instruction 
includes diagnostic techniques; understand- 
ing of mechanical principles such as those 
involved in gears, cams, levers, and ec- 
centrics; nomenclatures; uses and care of 
special hand and power tools; soldering; 
mechanical drawing; principles of elec- 
tricity and electronics; uses of testing de- 
vices; and business procedures and cus- 
tomer relations. 



17.07 02 00 00 



17.07 03 00 00 



17.07 99 00 00 



17.08 00 00 00 



17.08 01 00 00 



17.08 02 00 00 



17.08 99 00 00 



17.07 00 00 00 



COMMERCIAL ART OCCUPATIONS 
Orga ni zed spec i al ized learni ng ex peri - 
ences which include theory, laboratory, and 
shopwork as they relate to the design and 
execution of layouts and making illustra- 
tions for advertising, display, and instruc- 
tional manuals. Instruction includes adver- 
tising theory and preparation of copy, 
lettering, poster design, fashion illustration, 
silk screen, air brush and touchiip, inks and 
color dynamics, package and product de- 
sign, drawings for line and halftone repro. 
Auction, and other display devices and ex- 
hibits. Instruction leans to preparation for 
various types of employment such as fashion 
illustratoV, technical illustrator, interior dec- 
orator, and advertising artist. 



17.09 00 00 00 
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Interior Decorating — Organized learning 
experiences concerned with the application 
of art principles to the design, selection, and 
arrangement of materials and objects in 
interiors of residential and commercial 
structures, and in ships and aircraft to 
achieve esthetic effects or as a media ^or 
conveying ideas. 

Window Display— Organized learning ex- 
periences concerned with the application 
of art principl s to the design, selection, 
layout, and arrangement of materials and 
objects for the purpose of attracting at- 
tention of customers. 

Product Design— Organized subject mat- 
ter and experiences concerned with applica- 
tion of knowledge of commercial art to the 
design of commercial products for the pur- 
pose of decorative, esthetic effects and cur- 
rent styling consistent with the utilization 
value of such products. Such occupations 
also require knowledge of products and pro- 
duction methods. 

Other Commercial Art Occupations— 
Include here other subject matter and learn- 
ing experiences emphasized in commercf.'il 
art occupations which are not listed above. 
(Specify. ) 

COMMERCIAL FISHERY OCCUPA- 
TIONS 

Organized specialized learning experi- 
ences which include theory, laboratory, and 
shopwork as they relate to seamanship, 
navigation, and communications; utilization 
of rigging and other equipment; mainte- 
nance and repair of boats; techniques for 
finding fish; shipboard preservation and 
refrigeration; processing catches afloat and 
on shore; and operation aiul maintenance of 
all fishing gear and power plants. Instruc- 
tion leads to preparation for various types 
of employment such as fisherman, processor, 
weigher, and equipment and special gear 
maintenance man. 

Seamanship— Organized learning experi- 
ences concerned with skills of seamanship, 
including the use and maintenance of line 
and nets, of navigational aids, and of radio 
and fundamental electronics equipment; 
techniques of boat handling, safety and 
survival at sea, and weather forecasting; 
and fundamental maintenance of decks and 
surfaces, engines, and pow'er plants. 

Ship and Boat Operation and Mainte- 
nance-Organized learning experiences 
concerned with the planning and supervi- 
sion of operation, maintenance, and safety 
of passenger or cargo vessels. 

Other Commercial Fishery Occupa- 
tions— Include here other organized subject 
matter and learning experiences emphasized 
in commercial fishery occupations which are 
not listed above. (Specify.) 

COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY OC- 
CUPATIONS 

Organized specialized learning experi- 
ences which include theory, laboratory, and 
studio work as each relates to all phases 
of camera uses and photographic processing. 
Instruction includes composition and color 
dynamics, contact printing, and enlarging; 
developing film; air brush and retouching, 
coloring, and copying; utilization of cam- 
eras, meters, and other photographic equip- 
ment; portrait, commercial, and industrial 
[)hotogra[)hy; and processes such as micro- 
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17.09 01 00 00 



17.09 99 00 00 



17.10 00 00 00 



17.10 01 00 00 



17.10 02 00 00 



17.10 03 00 00 



17.10 03 01 00 



filming and preparing copy for other print 
ing and gra^ic arts processing. 

Instruction also emphasizes the develi^* 
ment of skills and knowledge essential for 
employment in planning, developing, and 
producing in such areas as audiovisual 
materials and telecasting, and for employ- 
ment as a commercial photographer, air- 
brush man, cameraman (offset printing), 
audiovisual projectionist, and cameraman 
(broadcasting). 

Photographic Laboratory and Dark- 
room Occupations— Subject matter and 
learning experiences concerned primarily 
with developing and printing photo^aphic 
still or motion picture film; controlling re~ 
sultant prints; touch up of negatives; and 
finishing, coloring, restoring, and copying 
of prints. 

Other Commercial Photography Occu- 
pations— Include here other sul^ect matter 
and learning experiences emphasized in com- 
mercial photography which are not listed 
or classinable above. (Specify. ) 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE TRADES 

Classroom and shop experiences con- 
cerned with the erection, installation, main- 
tenance, or repair of buildings, highways, 
airports, missile sites, and earth and other 
structures using assorted materials such as 
metal, wood, stone, brick, glass, concrete, 
or composition substances. Instruction is 
provided in a variety of activities such as 
cost estimating; cutting, fitting, fasten- 
ing, and finishing various materials; the 
uses of a variety of hand and power tools; 
and blueprint reading and following techni- 
cal specifications. Knowledge concerning 
the physical properties of materials is also 
emphasized. 

Carpentry— Qassroom and shop experi- 
ences involving layout, fabrication, assem- 
bly, installation, and repair of structural 
units. Emphasized in instruction are the 
care and use of hand and power tools; equip- 
ment and materials; common systems of 
frame construction and the prim^les in- 
volved; and drafting, blueprint reading, ap- 
plied mathematics, and materials esti- 
mating. 

Electricity— Classroom and shop experi- 
ences concerned with the layout, assembly, 
installation, testing, and maintenance of 
electrical fixtures, apparatus, and wiring 
used in electrical systems. Instruction is pro- 
vided in the reading, interpretation, and 
understanding of residential, commercial, 
and industrial wiring based on controlling 
electrical codes. 

Heavy Equipment (Construction )— 
Classroom and practical work ejqieriences 
concerned with the operation, maintenance, 
and repair of heavy-duty equipment such 
as bulldozers, cranes, graders, tractors, con- 
crete mixers, crawler-mounted shovels, 
trailer -mount^ compressors, and the gaso- 
line or diesel engines powering the equip- 
ment. 

Maintenance — Specialized classroom 

and practical work experiences concerned 
with (1) the field mainta nance of earth - 
moving equipment, and (2) the general 
maintenance and overhaul of such equip - 
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ment. Instruction covers inspection; 
maintenance and repair of tracks, wheels, 
and brakes; operating controls; electrical 
circui ts; engines ; and techniques in 
welding and brazing. 

Operation — Specialized classroom and 
practical work experiences concerned with 
the uses, care, and operation of a variety 
ofearthmoving equipment such as crawler 
tractors, motor graders, and motor 
scrapers; shovels, including dragline and 
hoe; and cranes. Instruction provides for 
experiences in digging, ditching, sloping, 
stripping, grading, back filling, clearing, 
and foundation excavating. 

Masonry— Specialized classroom and shop 
experiences concerned with the cutting, 
chipping, and fixing in position of concrete 
blocks, brick, and glass mocks using bonding 
materials and hand tools. Included is train- 
ing in reading architectural plans, planning, 
and estimating. 

Painting and Decorating— Specialized 
classroom and shop experiences concerned 
with the preparation and finishing of exte- 
rior and interior surfaces by the application 
of protective or decorative coating materials 
such as lacquer, paint, and wallpaper. In- 
struction includes experiences in scraping, 
burning, or sanding surfaces; making, mix- 
ing, and matching paints and colors; and 
applying coating with brush, roller, or 
spray gun, or by cutting, pasting, and 
hanging wallpaper. 

Plastering— Specialized classroom and 
shop experiences concerned with the appli- 
cation of plaster, stucco, and similar ma- 
terials to interior and exterior surfaces of 
structuses. Instruction includes the prepara- 
tion of surfaces and the smoothing and fin- 
ishing of them. 

Plumbing and Pipe fitting— Specialized 
classroom and shop experiences concerned 
with layout assembly, installing, altering, 
and r^airing piping systems, including re- 
lated fixtures and fittings in structures, by 
the use of pipecutting, bending, and thread- 
ing tools; welding, soldering, and brazing 
equipment; and otW hand and power tools 
and equipment. 

Dry wall Installation— Organized learning 
experiences concerned with the installation 
of wallboard, plasterboard, or other interior 
surfaces of structures. 

Glazing— Organized learning experiences 
concerned with preparing, fitting, and in- 
stalling glass in structures and other open- 
ings of buildings such as windows, doors, 
and partitions or in objects such as display 
cases and table tops. 

Roofing— Organized learning experiences 
concerned with covering roofs and exterior 
walls of structures with waterproofing or 
insulating materials such as asphalt, alumi- 
num, slate, wood, and related composition 
materials. 

Other Construction and Maintenance 
Trades— Include here other subject matter 
and learning experiences emphasized in con- 
struction and maintenance trades which 
are not listed above. (Specify. ) 

CUSTODIAL SERVICES 
Classroom and shop experiences which 
are concerned with all phases of the care 
and cleaning of buildings, fixtures, and fur- 
nishings, including all types of building 
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17 TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
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interiors such as linoleum, plastic, terrazzo, 
tile, and wood floors; rugs; and plastic, 
wood panel, paint, and synthetic wall 
coatings. Skills are taught in the use and 
care of hand and power tools of such oper- 
ations as dusting, dust mopping, wet mop- 
ping, scrubbing, waxing, and reflnishing, 
and the cleaning of toilet rooms, windows, 
and walls. 

Additional emphasis is on (1) character- 
istics of various cleaning agents and pro- 
tective coatings — including their reactions 
on surfaces — and procedures of applying 
them; (2) sanitation and disinfectants; 
(3) scheduling work, and (4) purchasing 
custodial supplies. 

17.12 00 00 00 DIESEL MEl.riANIC 

Classroom and shop experiences which 
are concerned with all unases of repair 
work on diesel engines used to power buses, 
ships, trucks, railroad trains, electric gener- 
ators, construction machinery, and similar 
equipment. Instruction and practice are pro- 
vided in the diagnoses of malfunction; dis- 
assembly of engines and examination of 
parts; reconditioning and replacement of 
parts; repair and adjustment of fuel in- 
jection systems, oil and water pumps, 
generators, governors, auxiliary and ac- 
companying power units, controls, and 
transmissions. The uses of technical man- 
uals, a variety of hand and power tools, 
and testing and diagnostic equipment are 
also studied. 

17.13 00 00 00 DRAFTING OCCUPATIONS 

Organized specialized learning experi- 
ences which emphasize theory, use of the 
drafting room, and laboratory and shop- 
work as each relates to gathering and trans- 
lating data or specifications, including the 
aspects of planning, preparing, and in- 
terpreting mechanical, architectural, struc- 
tural, pneumatic, marine, electrical/elec- 
tronic, topographical, and othe~ drawings 
and ske times. Instruction is designed to 
provide experiences in drawing; in the use 
of reproduction materials, equipment, and 
rocesses; the preparation of reports and 
ata sheets for writing specifications; the 
development of plan and process charts and 
drawings; and the development of models. 

Instruction emphasizes the development 
of skills and knowledge essential for em- 
ployment in ancillary capacities such as 
tracers or reproduction equipment oper- 
ators, and for occupations such as mechani- 
cal draftsman, structural draftsman, de- 
tailer, marine draftsman, tool designer, 
fixture designer, and punch and die de- 
signer. (See also 10.03 00 00 00 Drafting 
under INDUSTRIAL ARTS.) 

17.14 00 00 00 ELECTRICAL OCCUPATIONS 

Organized subject matter and experiences 
which include theory, laboratory, and shop- 
work as each relates to planning functions, 
generating and transmitting electricity, in- 
stalling and maintaining electrical and com- 
munications systems, and equipment and 
components. Instruction emphasizes practi- 
cal applications of ma (.nematics, the 
sciences, circuit diagrams and blueprint 
reading, sketching, and other subjects es- 
sential to preparation for employment in 
the electrical occupations. (See also 10.04 



00 00 00 Electricity /Electronics under IN- 
DUSTRIAL ART'S.) 

17 . 14 01 00 00 Industrial Electrician— Specialized class- 
room and practical instruction related to 
the maintenance and repair of a variety of 
industrial machinery driven by electric 
motors, or which are electrically controlled. 

17 . 14 02 00 00 Lineman— Spef^mized classroom and prac- 
tical experiences concerned with the instal- 
lation and operation and mainienance of 
local, long -distar oe, and rural lines, in- 
cluding pole- and tower-line erection and 
construction. 

17.14 03 00 00 Motor Repairman— Specialized classroom 
and oractical experiences concerned with 
the assembly, installation, testing, mainte- 
nance, and repair of electric rootors, gener- 
ators, transformers, and related equipment. 

17.14 99 00 00 Other Electrical Occupations— Include 

here other subject matter and learning expe- 
riences emphasized in electrical occupations 
which are not listed above. (Specify.) 

17.15 00 00 00 ELECTRONICS OCCUPATIONS 

Organized specialized learning experi- 
ences which include theory, laboratory, and 
shopwork as each relates to planning, pro- 
ducing, testing, as.'embling, and instating 
and rr aintaining elec' nic communications 
equi^.inent such as radio, radar, and tele- 
vision; industrial electronic equipment, in- 
cluding digital computers; new electronic 
systems, components, and equipment; and 
control devices. EmphasM is on solid-state 
devices and components, electron tube char- 
acteristics, low-frequency amplifiers, LC 
and RC Oscillators, transistors, and ampli- 
tude and frequency modulation. Instruction 
is designed to develop knowledge, under- 
standing, and skills essential for employ- 
ment in communications, industrial elec- 
tronics, radio/tele vision, and other elec- 
tronics occupations. (See also 10.04 00 00 
00 Electricity/ Electronics under INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS.) 

17.15 01 00 00 Communications— Specialized classroom 
and practical experiences concerned with the 
assembly, inst^lation, operation, mainte- 
nance, and repair of communications equip- 
ment and systems of all types, e.g., indus- 
trial and entertainment sound systems, data 
processing, telephone dial systems, two-way 
radio, central circuits, hearing aids, and 
high-fidelity receiving sets. 

17.15 02 00 00 Industrial Electronics— Specialized class- 
room, laboratory, and practical experiences 
which are concerned with the basic elements 
of vacuum tubes and circuitry; using and 
servicing testing equipment and trouble- 
shooting circuits; the study of and experi- 
ence in repairing photoelectric controls, 
timers, selector switches, counters, re- 
corders, and transducers; solid-state devices 
and components; the study of the char- 
acteristics and intricacies of equipment and 
components used in industry and research 
centers. 

More advanced instruction includes 
study, analysis, and repair of magnetic 
amplifiers, motors, motor controls, elec- 
tronic heating, saturable reactors, servo- 
mechanisms, pulse circuits, computers, and 
test instruments — including basic principles 
and servicing procedures. Field trips are 
frequently emphasized. 

17.15 03 00 00 Radio/Television— Specialized theory and 
practice which are concerned with the con- 
struction, maintenance, and repair of radios 
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17 TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued 

and television sets. Training also prepares 
pupils to diagnose troubles and make re- 
pairs on other electronic products such as 
high -fidelity sound equipment, phono- 
graphs, and tape recorders. 

17.15 99 00 00 Other Electronics Occupations— Include 

here other subject matter and learning expe- 
riences emphasized in electronics occupa- 
tions which are not listed above. (Speci/y.) 

17.16 00 00 00 FABRIC MAINTENANCE SERVICES 

Classroom and laboratory experiences 
which are concerned with all pnases of 
maintenance service on all types of fabrics. 
Instruction emphasizes identifying, mark- 
ing and entering, sorting, assembling, wrap- 
ping, and bagging clothing and other fabrics; 
a wide range of information dealing with 
drycleaning and spotting agents, deter- 
gents, bleaches, and dyes; effects of heat 
on various fabrics; skills involved in the 
use of hand tools and power equipment 
such as power presses for flat work, roller 
presses, washers, extractors, and dryers; 
and alteration and repair of fabrics. 

17.16 01 00 00 Drycleaning— Classroom and practical ex- 
periences concerned with theory and knowl- 
edge in drycleaning plant management and 
processes. Instruction includes receiving 
garments, inspecting, dry and wet cleaning, 
identifying spots and spotting, pressing, 
dyeing, and sorting and wrapping wearing 
apparel, household furnishings, and other 
articles of textile construction or leather. 
Also emphasized are experiences concerned 
with various cleaning agents, kinds of 
fabrics, alteration and repair of articles, 
and uses of hand and power tools and 
equipment. 

17.16 02 00 00 Laundering — Classroom and practical ex- 
periences concerned with theory and knowl- 
edge in laundering plant management and 
processes. Instruction includes receiving 
garments, inspecting, washing fabrics, spot- 
ting, ironing and pressing, dyeing, bleach- 
ing, sorting, and folding and wrapping 
wearing apparel and household and other 
articles of textile construction. Also empha- 
sized are experiences concerned with various 
cleaning agents (including detergents), 
types of fabrics, and uses of hand and 
power tools and equipment. 

17.16 99 00 00 Other Fabric -maintenance Services— 

Include here other subject matter and expe- 
riences emphasized in fabric-maintenance 
services which are not listed above. (Spec- 
ify.) 

17.17 00 00 00 FOREMANSHIP, SUPERVISION, AND 

MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 

Planned learning experiences designed to 
assist the supervisor in effectively utilizing 
the men, machines, and materials under 
his supervision by broadening his back- 
ground knowledge and developing his 
leadership abilities. Included is the study 
of human behavior, organization and man- 
agement, oral communication, labor laws, 
personnel procedures, job analysis, work 
simplification, employee utilization, and the 
development of writing techniques as ap- 
plied to the preparation of letters, memos, 
and technical reports, speedreading, and 
safety and first-aid practices. 
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GENERAL CONTINUATION 

(For description see X 02 45.23 General 
Continuation C/ass, page 62. ) 

GRAPHIC ARTS OCCUPATIONS 

Organized specialized learning experi- 
ences which include thr jry, laboratory, and 
shopwork as they relate to all phases of hot 
and cold typesetting, layout, composition, 
presswork, and binding, including flexog- 
raphy, lithography, photoengraving, and 
other graphic arts related to the printing 
industry. Emphasis is on typographical 
layouts and design, hand and machine type- 
setting, camera and plate work, imposition, 
typecasting, offset and platen press makeup 
and operation, papercutting, ink and color 
preparation, binding, and production by 
silkscreen process. Instruction leads to prep- 
aration for various types of employment 
such as typesetter, compositor, cameraman, 
platcmaker, cost analyst, expediter, and 
production planner. 

Composition, Makeup, and Typeset- 
ting-Organized learning experiences con- 
cerned with layout, composition, makeup, 
and hand and machine typesetting and 
typecasting. 

Printing Press Occupations— Organized 
learning experiences concerned with making 
ready, operating, and maintaining printing 
presses. 

Lithography, Photography, and Plate- 
making— Organized learning experiences 
concerned with lithography, lithographic 
photography, sttipping, and related plate- 
making processes. 

Photoengraving— Organized learning ex- 
perience concerned with photographing 
illustrations and other copy that cannot 
be set up in type, developing negatives, and 
preparing photosensitized metal plates for 
use in printing. 

Silk Screen Making and Printing — Or- 
ganized learning experiences concerned with 
the preparation of silk screens and the 
operations of silk screen printing. 
Bookbinding— Organized learning experi- 
ences concerned with gathering pages, 
forms, and related materials and assembling 
them into hooks or pamphlets. Included 
are techniques concerned with binding and 
repairing books and documents. 

Other Graphic Arts— Include here other 
subject matter and learning experiences em- 
phasized in graphic arts which are not listed 
above, including those involving new meth- 
ods and technologies. (Specify. ) 

INDUSTRIAL ATOMIC ENERGY OC- 
CUPATIONS 

Organized specialized learning experi- 
ences which include theory, laboratory, and 
shopwork as they relate to (1) the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
reactor plants and industrial "X-ray” equip- 
ment, and (2) the industrial uses of radio- 
isotopes for production and control oper- 
ations. Almost every form of mechanical, 
electrical, electronic, and chemical skills 
and equipment generally used in industry 
may be involved. 

Installation, Operation, and Mainte- 
nance of Reactors— Organized learning 
experiences which are concerned with 
atomic reactor plants and their use. Em- 
phasized in addition to the knowledge and 
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skUlB r<3quired in general conslriiction of 
re^'.etor plants are the related factors of 
reactor theory? operating characteristics 
and limitations, instrumentation, radiation 
hazards, maintenance, and emergency and 
safety procedures. 

17.20 02 00 00 Radiography — Organized learning experi> 
ences which are co.icerned with the instal- 
lation, rafe operation, interpretation, and 
mainterip.ncc of industrial ^^X-ray’’ equip- 
ment. Training also includes atomic theory, 
operating procedures, radiation protection 
standards and instruments, photographic 
film, and interpretation of film exposures. 

17.20 03 00 00 Industrial Uses of Radioisotopes— Orga- 
nized learning experiences which are con- 
cerned with the industrial use of radio- 
isotopes in production and control oper- 
ations. Training also includes atomic 
theory, electrical and electronic theory, 
operating procedures, specialized instru- 
mentation, radiation protection, process 
and quality controls, interpretation, and 
recordkeeping. 

17.20 99 00 00 Other Industrial Atomic Energy Occu- 

pations— Include here other subject matter 
and experiences emphasized \ industrial 
atomic energy occupations which are not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

17.21 00 00 00 INSTRUMENT MAINTENANCE AND 

REPAIR OCCUPATIONS 
Classroom, laboratory, and practical ex- 
periences concerned with maintaining and 
repairing meters, instruments, watches and 
clocks, and other i^hysicul measuring de- 
vices. Instruction includes experiences in 
diagnosing malfunctions, disassembling, re- 
pairing and /or replacing faulty parts, clean- 
ing, assembling and adjusting, and using 
special bench and hand tools, meters, and 
standards. 

17.21 01 00 00 Instruments (other than watches and 
clocks)— Classroom, laboratory, and prac- 
tical experiences concerned with maintain- 
ing and repairing various types of meters 
and other types of measuring and control de- 
vices, e.g., heating and air-conditioning 
controls; dial pressure gauges; 'Scales and 
balances; electrical controlling, measuring, 
and recording devices; optical instruments; 
and navigational and aeronautical instru- 
ments. Instruction includes experiences in 
diagnosing malfunctions, disassembling, re- 
pairing and/or replacing faulty parts, clean- 
ing, assembling and adjusting, and using 
special bench and hand tools, meters, and 
standards. 

17.21 02 00 00 Watchmaking and Repair— Classroom, 
laboratory, and practical experiences con- 
cerned with making, maintaining, and re- 
pairing clocks, wattes, chronometers, and 
similar types of time-measuring devices. In- 
struction includes training in diagnosing 
malfunctions; disassembling and repairing 
or replacing faulty parts; leaning, assem- 
bling, and adjusting parts; estimating repair 
costs; and replacing straps and bands, crys- 
tals, crowns, and hands. The various kinds 
and uses of special watchmaker‘*s bench and 
hand tools, e.g., lathe, staking tool, loupe, 
pliers, truing calipers, poising tool, timing 
machine, tweezers, soldering devices, pallet 
warmer for burnishing, and grinding, drill- 
ing, and polishing tools and devices are 



inrhided in instruction. Cleaning and per- 
forming other operations are emphasized as 
well as the types and uses of various ma- 
terials inclndiiig metals, plastics, chemicals, 
oils, waxes, and abrasive powders. 

17.22 00 00 00 MARITIME OCCUPATIONS 

Classroom, laboratory, theory, and prac- 
tical experiences concerned with preparation 
for the performance of tasks on fresh -water 
and seagoing ships, tugboats, barges, float- 
ing drydocks, and other marine craft and 
floating structures, as well as related harbor 
and dock machinery and equipment. Fire- 
fighting, lifeboat work, and swimming are 
taught to all pupils. Emphasis is on fiber 
and wire rope handling and splicing, chip- 
ping and painting the hull, cargo handling 
gear and ground tackle, and watchstanding 
and lookout in the deck department; main- 
tenance, operation, repair, and servicing 
main engines and auxiliary steam, refriger- 
ation, water, and electrical systems in the 
engine department; and storekeeping, food 
preparation and service, and cabin upkeep 
in the steward department. 

Instruction leads to preparation for vari- 
ous types of employment, such as able- 
bodied seaman, ship’s carpenter, deck- 
inaintcnance man, quartermaster and boat- 
swain, oiler, fireman-water tender, electri- 
cian, junior engineer, cook, chief steward, 
and wiper (engineroom), as well as em- 
ployment ashore, e.g., stationary engineer, 
cargo handling or rigging operations. 

17 .23 00 00 00 METALWORKING OCCUPATIONS 

Organized specialized learning experi- 
ences which include theory, laboratory, and 
shopwork as they relate to the planning, 
manufacturing, assembling, testing, and 
repairing of parts, mechanisms, machines, 
and structures in which materials are cast, 
formed, shaped, molded, heat treated, cut, 
twisted, bent, pressed, stamped, fused, 
marked, or otherwise worked upon. 

Instruction emphasizes the acquisition of 
knowledge, skills, and understanding which 
lead to preparation for various types of 
skilled and semiskilled employment such as 
sheetmetal man, toolmaker, foundryman, 
welder, millwright, production machine- 
tool operator, production molder, metal- 
stamping operator, and metal pattern- 
maker, as well as helper-type jobs such as 
materials handler, and machine cleanup 
man. 

17.23 01 00 00 Foundry-^Specialized classroom and shop 

experiences designed to provide knowledge 
of the theory and applications of foundry 
practice in ferrous and nonferrous foundries. 
Instruction emphasizes foundry ec uipment, 
various sands and refractories, sand and 
machine molding, foundry chemistry and 
metallurgy, coremaking, chipping, and 
grinding. 

17.23 02 00 00 Machine Shop-^Specialized classroom and 
shop experiences concerned with all aspects 
of shaping metal parts. Instruction involves 
making computations relating to work di- 
mensions, tooling, feeds, and speeds of 
machining. Also emphasized are: work on 
the bench, and on lathes, shapers, milling 
machines, grinders and drills; the uses of 

f )recision measuring instruments such as 
ayoiit tools, micrometers, and gages; meth- 
ods of mi;chining and heat treatment of 
various metals; blueprint reading; and the 
layout of machine parts. Instruction pre- 
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pares the pupil to operate and repair all 
machines. 

Machfne Tool Operation— Specialized 
learning experiences designed to prepare a 
semiskilled worker to run only one machine, 
e.g., lathe, grinder, drill press, milling ma* 
chine, or shaper. 

Metal Trades (combined )— Specialized 
learning experiences designed to prepare 
an all-round metalworker capable of fabri- 
cs' ting and assembling a variety of products 
in many industries. Instruction includes 
layout; sequence of operations; setting up 
and operating fabricating machines; po- 
sitioning, aligning, fitting, and welding parts 
together; and designing and constructing 
templates and fixtures. 

Sheet Metal— Specialized classroom and 
shop experiences concerned with the layout, 
fabrication, erection or installation, and 
maintenance of items made of steel, copper, 
stainless steel, and aluminum such as venti- 
lating, air conditioning, and heating ducts, 
kitchen equipment, signs, furniture, and 
skylights. Instruction emphasizes the use of 
handtools and machines such as the cornice 
brake, forming rolls, and squaring shears; 
drafting; and blueprint reading. 

Welding and Cutting— Specialized class- 
room and shop experiences concerned with 
all types of metal welding, brazing, and 
flame cutting. Instruction emphasizes prop- 
erties of metals, blueprint reading, electrical 
principles, welding symbols, and mechanical 
drawing. 

Gas Welding — Specialized classroom 
and shop learning experiences concerned 
with the use of gas welding equipment to 
weld metal parts together and planning 
and laying out work from drawings, blue- 
prints, or other written specifications. 
Electric Welding — Specilaized class- 
room and shop learning experiences con- 
cerned with the use of arc and other elec- 
tric welding equipment to weld metal 
parts together, as specified by drawings, 
blueprints, or other written specifications. 
Instruction is also given in inert-gas 
shielded arc welding with manually oper- 
ated torch and semiautomatic gun. 
Combination Welding — Specialized 
classroom and shop learning experiences 
concerned with trie use of ^th gas 
welding and any combination of arc 
welding processes to weld metal parts 
together, according to diagrams, blue- 
prints, or other written specifications. 
Brazing and Soldering Operations — 
Specialized classroom and shop learning 
experiences concerned with setting up and 
operating induction heating equipment 
to braze (bond) together metal com- 
ponents, including instruction in the use 
of blueprints and electric or gas-fired 
ovens and equipment. 

Other Wllding and Cutting — Include 
here other subject matter and experiences 
emphasized in welding and cutting which 
are not listed above. (Specify.) 

Tool and Die Making— Organized class- 
room and shop learning experiences con- 
cerned with analyzing specifications, laying 
out metal stock, setting up and operating 



machine tools, and fitting and assembling 
parts to make and repair metalworking 
dies, cutting tools, jigs, fixtures, gages, and 
machinists’* handtools, including instruction 
in the application of tool-and-die designs 
and construction, shop mathematics, metal 
properties, and layout, machining, an<l as- 
sembly procedures. 

17.23 08 00 00 Die Sinking— Org a lized classroom and 
shop learning experiences concerned with 
laying out, machining, and finishing impres- 
sion cavities in die blocks to produce forging 
dies, including instruction in the use of 
blueprints and methods of die sinking. 

17.23 09 00 00 Metal Pat ternm a king— Organized class- 
room and shop learning experiences con- 
cerned with fitting, assembling, and hand- 
finishing castings and parts in making metal 
foundry patterns, including instruction in 
the use i handtools and anal)'sis of specifi- 
cations according to patternmaking meth- 
ods. 

17.23 99 00 00 Other Metalworking Occupations— In- 

clude here other organized subject matter 
and learning experiences emphasized in 
metal-working occimations which are not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

17.24 00 00 00 METALLURGY OCCUPATIONS 

Classroom and laboratory experiences 
concerned with assisting in examining and 
testing metal samples under the direction 
of physical metallurgists for determining 
the physical properties of metals, e.g., 
crystalline structure, porosity, homogeneity, 
and other characteristics. Instruction in- 
cludes examining metals with x-ray, gamma 
ray, and magnetic-flux equipment for de- 
tecting defects, and the use of pressure 
devices, hot-acid baths, and other apparatus 
to rest hardness, toughness, and other prop- 
erties of metals. (See also 16.01 14 00 00 
Metallurgical Technology under TECHNI- 
CAL EDUCATION.) 

17.26 00 00 00 PERSONAL SERVICES 

Planned learning experiences concerned 
with rendering a variety of personal services 
related to the physical appearance of indi- 
viduals. These experiences include giving 
various kinds of beauty treatment, applying 
makeup to faces of studio and stage per- 
formers, attending clients taking baths, 
administering elementary massage, and fit- 
ting wigs. 

17.26 01 00 00 Barbering- Classroom and practical expe- 
riences concerned with haircutting and styl- 
ing, shaving, shampooing, and massaging. 
Emphasis is on hygiene, skin and scalp 
diseases, and sterilization of instruments 
and utensils. Instruction is designed to 
qualify pupils for licensing examinations. 

17.26 02 00 00 Cosmetology— Classroom and practical ex- 
periences concerned with a variety of beauty 
treatments, including the care and beautifi- 
cation of the hair, complexion, and hands. 
Instruction includes training in giving 
shampoos, rinses, and scalp treatments; 
hair styling, setting, cutting, dyeing, tint- 
ing, and bleaching; permanent waving; 
facials; and manicuring and hand and arm 
massaging. Bacteriology, anatomy, hygiene, 
sanitation, salon management (including 
keeping records), and customer relations 
are also emphasized. Instruction is designed 
to qualify pupils for the licensing exami- 
nation. 
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17 TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued 

17.26 99 00 00 Other Personal Services— Include here 

other organized subject matter and learning 
CTCperiences emphasized in personal services 
'(/hich are not listed above. (Specify.) 

17.27 00 00 00 PLASTICS OCCUPATIONS 

Classroom and shop experiences dealing 
with plastics and their characteristics, and 
with Dench molding, fitting, internal carv- 
ing, and finishing plastic and fiberglass 
materials into products. Instruction includes 
using hand and power tools. 

17.28 00 00 00 PUBLIC SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

Planned learning experiences concerned 
with training for the performance of occu- 
pations in local. State, and Federal govern- 
ment agencies. These occupations usually 
are concerned with specialized activities 
limited to local, county. State, and Federal 
governments, and do not occur elsewhere 
in the economy. Typical activities include 
police and fire protection, emergency and 
rescue squad work, safety, sanitation, trans- 
portation, and school bu' driving. 

17.28 01 00 00 Fireman Training— [,*pecialized class and 
practical experiences concerned with the 
practices and techniques of firefighting. 
Instruction treats the organization of a 
community fire department; the chemistry 
of fire; the use of water and other materials 
in fighting fires; the various kinds of fire- 
fighting equipment and aids and their uses, 
such as extinguishers, pumps, hose, rope, 
ladders, gas masks, hydrants, and standpipe 
and sprinkler systems; methods of entry; 
rescue principles, practices, and equipment; 
salvage equipment and work; fire and arson 
investigation; inspection techniques; and 
radiation hazards. 

17.28 02 00 00 Law Enforcement Training— Specialized 
class and practical experiences designed to 
supplement the training provided by offi- 
cially designated law enforcement agencies. 
Instruction includes acquiring ana main- 
taining the uniform; patrolling on foot or 
in an automobile during the day or at 
night; dealing with misdemeanors, felonies, 
traffic violations, and accidents; making 
arrests; and testifying in court. 

17.28 99 00 00 Other Public Service Occupations— In- 

clude here other organized subject matter 
and learning expeiiences emphasized in pub- 
lic service occupations which are not listed 
above. (Specify.) 

17.29 00 00 00 QUANTITY FOOD OCCUPATIONS 

Organized specialized learning experi- 
ences which include theory, laboratory, and 
shopwork as they relate to planning, se- 
lecting, purchasing, preserving, preparing, 
and serving food and food products. In- 
cluded is the study of a variety of foods 
and their nutritional values, food processing, 
quantity cooking, storing equipment, and 
sanitation in food handling and manage- 
ment. 

Instruction emphasizes quantity food 
service occupations in commercial food 
service establishments such as restaurants, 
cafeterias, drive-ins, tearooms, bakeries, 
and meat, fish, and poultry markets; in 
other retail food shops which are operated 
independently or are located in enterprises 
such as hotels, travel terminals, industrial 
plants, hospitals, or clubhouses; and in 
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special food services such as those associated 
with airline catering or with takeout food 
establishments. Instruction is designed to 
repare pupils for pecupations such as 
aker, cook, chef, and meatcutter, or in 
planning, purchasing, preparing, storing, 
and preserving foods, or for services sutm 
as busboy, waiter, or waitress. (See also 
04.07 00 00 0 ) Food Services under DIS- 
TRIBUTIVE EDUCATION, and 09.02 
03 00 00 Food Management, Production, and 
Services under HOME ECONOMICS.) 

17.29 01 00 00 Baker— Specialized classroom and practical 
work experiences associated with the prepa- 
ration of bread, crackers, cakes, pies, pas- 
tries, and other bakery products for retail 
distribution or for consumption in a com- 
mercial food service establishment. In- 
struction includes making, freezing, and 
handling of bake products; decorating; 
counter display; and packaging of mer- 
chandise. Training prepares the pupil as an 
all-round baker, although he may be em- 
ployed in the production of any one type 
of goods such as pastries. 

17.29 02 00 00 Cook/Chef^Specialized classroom and 
practical work experiences concerned with 
the prraaration and cooking of a variety of 
foods, included is study of the use and care 
of equipment; food standards such as the 
selection and preparation of food and the 
determination of size of servings; sanitation 
procedures, including food handling; cook- 
ing methods such as broiling and steaming; 
and preparation of special dishes such as 
soups, salads, garnishes, souffles, and me- 
ringues. Although the pupil qualifies as an 
all-round worker, he may, depending on 
the size of the establishment, specialize in 
preparation of specific types of foods, e.g., 
meats, vegetables, or sauces. 

17.29 03 00 00 Meat Gutter— Specialized classr^m and 
practical work experiences concerned with 
the cutting, trimming, and preparation of 
carcasses and consumer-size portions for 
sale by wholesale or retail establishments, 
or for cooking in a food service establish- 
ment. Instruction is provided in the use of 
certain meatcutting tools, identification of 
and techniques used in cutting different 
cuts of meats, dressing poultry, processing 
fish, counter display, and refrigeration of 
meats, poultry, and fish. 

17.29 04 00 00 Waiter/Waitress— Specialized classroom 
and practical work experiences in table 
preparation,^ food handling, and serving. 
Instruction is provided in personal cleanli- 
ness and appearance, sanitary handling of 
food and equipment, setting a table, re- 
ceiving and seating guests, taking orders 
and interpreting the menu, carrying the 
tray and dishes, placing orders in the 
kitchen, serving procedures, making out 
checks, accepting money and making change 
for checks, and proper relations with fellow 
employees and customers. 

17.29 99 00 00 Other Quantity Food Occupations— In- 

clude here other organized subject matter 
and learning experiences emphasized in 
<|uantity food occimations which are not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

17.30 00 00 00 REFRIGERATION 

Classroom and shop experiences con- 
cerned with commercial chilling and freez- 
ing systems, including theory, application, 
and operation of compressors, expansion 
and float valves, thermostats, and pressure 
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17 TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
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controls; diagnosing, overhauling, and test- 
ing methods and procedures; charging and 
discharging systems with refrigerants; and 
testiiig hermetic units, relays, and overload 
devices. 

17.31 00 00 00 SMALL ENGINE REPAIR (INTERNAL 

COMBUSTION) 

Classroom and shop experiences con- 
cerned with maintaining and repairing a 
variety of small engines used on portable 
ower eqtiipment, e.g., lawnmowers, out- 
oard motorboats, chain saws, and Roto- 
tillers. Instruction includes principles of 
internal-combustion engine operatiou. read- 
ing technical manuals, and customer re- 
lations. 

17.32 00 00 00 STATIONARY ENERGY SOURCES 

OCCUPATIONS 

Organized specialized learning experi- 
ences, including theory, laboratory, and 
shopwork as each relates to the installation, 
operation, and maintenance of large power 
sources for purposes such as generating 
electricity, pumping, and heating. Major 
equipment involved may be turbines 
(steam, gas, or hydro), engines (diesel or 
gas), atomic reactors, or furnaces. 

17.32 01 00 00 Electric Power Generating Plants— Or- 
ganized learning experiences concerned with 
the installation, operation, and maintenance 
of electric power generating stations from 
which the electricity may be either for sale 
or industrial use. Instruction, in addition 
to that required in general construction, 
also includes theory, operation, and main- 
tenance of gas, oil, or coal furnaces; atomic 
reactors; boilers; electrical generators; 
steam, gas, hydroturbines, and diesel en- 
gines; special instrumentation; control; and 
emergency and safety procedures. Occu- 
pational preparation may be designed to 
provide specialization for a specific type of 
electric power generating plant construction 
or operation, e.g-t steam, hydro, atomic, 
dieseU or gas turbine. 

17.32 02 00 00 Pumping Plants— Organized learning ex- 
periences concerned with the installation, 
operation, and maintenance of pumping 
installations handling liquids, gases, or solids 
for remote delivery through pipelines or for 
local use. Pumps are commonly driven by 
electric motors, diesel engines, or gas tur- 
bines. Instruction includes theoi^, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of pumps, pipelines, 
motors, engines, and gas turbines as well as 
instrumentation and control. 

17.32 99 00 00 Other Stationary Energy Sources Occu- 

tions— Include here other organized subject 
matter and learning experiences empha- 
sized in stationary energy -sources occu- 
pations which are not listed above. 
(Specify. ) 

17.33 00 00 00 TEXTILE PRODUCTION AND FABRI- 

CATION 

Classroom and shop experiences con- 
cerned with all aspects of the fabrication of 
textiles and kindred materials. Instruction 
emphasizes the fabrication and repair of 
garments constructed of cotton, wool, syn- 
thetic fibers, or fur; apparel accessories, 
e.g., handbags, belts, shoes, and gloves; 
white goods such as sheets and pillowcases 
and furnishings, such as slipcovers, drapes. 



and curtains. (See also 09.02 02 00 00 
Clothing Managements, Production ^ and Serv- 
ices under HOME ECONOMICS.) 

17.33 01 00 00 Dressmaking— Specialized classroom and 
laboratory experiences concerned with the 
construction, alteration, and fitting of 
worpon'^s apparel such as dresses, coats, and 
suits. Instruction includes sketching; style, 
!inp, and color in fashion design; pattern- 
making; cutting fabric to patterns; draping; 
machine and handstitching; altering finish^ 
garments, including cleaning and pressing; 
classification, identification, and selection 
of fabrics. 

17.33 02 00 00 Tailoring— Specialized learning experi- 
ences concerned with the fabrication and al- 
teration, by hand and machine, of all types 
of men's, women's, and children's outer gar- 
ments. Instruction includes taking measure- 
ments, preparing patterns, cutting, sewing, 
and fitting; hand and powered-machine 
sewing; hand and machine pressing; and 
making repairs and alterations from start 
to finish, according to patterns and the 
designer's specifications. 

17.33 99 00 00 Other Textile Production and Fabrica- 

tion— Include here other organized subject 
matter and learning experiences emphasized 
in textile production and fabrication which 
are not listed above. (Specify.) 

17.34 00 00 00 LEATHEKWORKING 

Classroon and shop experiences con- 
cerned with the fabrication and repair of 
all types of leather and artificial leather 
products. Instruction emphasizes types and 
care of footwear, e.g., shoes, boots, mocca- 
sins, sandals, and slippers; kinds and uses 
of tools and machines; shoe construction; 
shoe repairing, including replacement of 
worn parts such as heels and soles, and 
sewing parts that need mending; orthopedic 
shoemaking and repair; leather refinishing 
and dyeii^; salesmanship; and simple book- 
keeping. Repairing of other articles such as 
hand bap, luggage, and belts may be in- 
cluded in instruction. 

17.34 01 00 00 Shoe Manufacturing— Organized class- 
room and shop learning experiences con- 
cerned with the fabrication of all types of 
footwear, including orthopedic shoes. In- 
struction emphasizes the various parts of the 
shoe, types of shoes, and the different opera- 
tions related to the making of shoes; the 
characteristics of leather; leather finishing; 
and the use of power sewing, cutting, and 
trimining machinery. 

17.34 02 00 00 Shoe Repair— Organized classroom and 
shop learning experiences concerned with 
the repair of all types of footwear. Instruc- 
tion emphasizes types and care of shoes; 
kinds and uses of tools and machines; shoe 
construction; shoe repairing, including re- 
placement of worn parts such as heels and 
soles, and sewing parts that need mending; 
orthopedic shoemaking and repair; leather 
refinishing and dyeing; salesmanship and 
simple bookkeeping. Repairing of other 
articles, such as handbags, luggage, and 
belts may be included in instruction. 

17.34 99 00 00 Other Leatherworking— Include here 

other subject matter and experiences em- 

f ihasized in leatherworking which are not 
isted or classifiable above. (Specify.) 

17.35 00 00 00 UPHOLSTERING 

Classroom and shop experiences con- 
cerned with all aspects of upholstering, in- 
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17 TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
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chiding furniture, automobile seats, caskets, 
mattresses, and bedsprings. Instruction in- 
cludes historv and styles of furniture; in- 
stalling, firing, arranging, and securing 
springs, hilVr» padding, and covering ma- 
terial; patli^rnmaking; cutting, sewing, and 
trimming outside coverings; cushion filling; 
styling and designing; tufting and button- 
ing; and wood refinishing. 

17.36 00 00 00 WOODWORKING OCCUPATIONS 

Classroom and shop experiences con- 
cerned with woodworking occupations other 
than construction carpentry. Instruction 
emphasizes laying out and shaping stock; 
assembling complete wooden articles or sub- 
assemblies; marking, binding, sawing, carv- 
ing, and sanding wood products; and re- 
pairing wooden articles. Also emphasized 
are various hand and power tools and their 
uses. 

17.36 01 00 00 Millwork and Cabinet Making— Special- 
ized class and practical work experiences 
concerned with mass production of products 
such as window frames, moldings, trim, 
and panels; and with making such products 
as furniture, store fixtures, kitchen cabinets, 
and office equipment. Instruction includes 
training in cutting, shaping, and assembling 
parts by means of hand tools and wood- 
working machines; refinishing furniture; 
installation of hardware, e.^., hinges, 
catches, and drawer pulls; planning layouts; 
blueprint reading; drafting; and various 
kinds of woods. 

17.36 99 00 00 Other Woodworking Occupations— In- 
clude here other organized subject matter 
and learning experiences emphasized in 
woodworking occupations which are not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

17.99 00 00 00 OTHER TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
OCCUPATIONS 

Include here other organized subject 
matter and learning experiences empha- 
sized in trade and industrial occupations 
which are not listed or classifiable in one 
of the above major categories. (Specify.) 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AND 
GENERAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 
18.00 00 00 00 

The terms General Elementary Education and 
General Secondary Education, as classified in 
chapter 5 and defined in chapter 6 of this handbook, 
usually refer to instruction which takes place in a 
self-contained class. Learning experiences are con- 
cerned with the knowledges, skills, appreciations, 
attitudes, and behavioral characteristics considered 
to be needed by all pupils in terms of the broad 
educational outcomes which should be achieved by 
all pupils to the limits of their capacities during the 
elementary and secondary school years or grades. 

The Ad Hoc Committee for General Elementary 
Education and General Secondary Education applied 
the following rationale to the selection of items for 
placement in the General Elementary Education 
and General Secondary Education area: (1) the items 
were determined by consensus of the committee to 



be appropriate in terms of types of instructional or- 
ganization; (2) the items could be defined in brief 
form using only salient descriptive elements; and 
(3) the various types of instructional organization 
classified were identifiable by titles which the com- 
mittee considered to be most commonly used in 
current practice. 

The items of informatioi in chapters 3 and 4 are 
supportive to general elementary education and 
general secondary education instructional programs. 
For examples, see the items classified in the X 07 00. 
Series — Evaluation and Ciuriculum Improvement 
on pages 71-78, and the items classified in the X 32 
00. Series — School Services Supporting Instruction 
on pa^es 90-96. Graphic illustrations of these rela- 
tionships are shown in table 7 on page 11 and in 
figure 2 on page 13. 

Included under the heading of General Elementary 
Education and General Secondary Education are 
items of information which identify selected types 
of instructional organizations for carrying on 
instruction. 



18.01 00 00 00 

18.01 01 00 00 
18.01 01 01 00 

18.01 01 02 00 

18.01 01 99 00 
18.01 02 00 00 

18.01 03 00 00 
18.01 99 00 00 



GENERAL ELEMENTARY YEARS OR 
GRADES 

Usually includes education in the pre- 
kindergarten, kindergarten, and years or 
grades 1 through 6, 7, or 8. In practice, 
instruction usually takes place in a self- 
contained class. 

Early Elementary Years or Grades; 
Early Childhood Education— Includes 
instruction at the preprimary and primary 
levels. In practice, instruction usually takes 
place in a self-contained class. 

Preprimary Level — Ik.cludes education 
during the year or years preceding the 
first grade. A prekindergarten or kinder- 
garten class may be organized as a grade 
of an elementary school which includes 
the primary level, or it may be a part of 
a separate school. In some school systems 
such a group is called junior primary. 
Primary Level (including grades 1, 2, 
and 3 OR equivalent) — ^Includes educa- 
tion during the years or grades preceding 
the intermediate elementary grades, 
usually years or grades 1, 2, and 3 or the 
equivalent. 

Other Early Elementary Organiza- 
tions — Include here any arrangement of 
early elementary years or grades not 
classified above. (Specify.) 

Intermediate Elementary Level (in- 
cluding years or grades 4, 5, and 6 or 
equivalent )— Usually includes education 
in the years or grades 4, 5, and 6 or the 
equivalent. In practice, instruction fre- 
quently takes place in a self-contained class. 
Upper Elementary Level (including 
years or grades 7 and 8 or equivalent)-— 
Usually includes education in the years or 
grades 7 and 8 or the equivalent. 

Other Plan for General Elementary 
Years or Grades^Include here any ar- 
k*angenient of elementary grades or years 
not classified above. (Specify.) 



18.02 00 00 00 MIDDLE SCHOOL LEVEL 

A separately organized and administered 
school usually beginning with grades 5 or 6 
or its equivalent and including at least 3 
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TION — Continued 



grades or years. Most middle schools pre- 
sume, in. ultimate plan if not in present 
reality, a four-year high school for ihc 
grades or years which follow, as in a 4-4-4 
plan or a 5-3-4 plan. 

18.03 00 00 00 GENERAL SECONDARY YEARS OR 
GRADES 

Any span of years or grades beginning 
with the next year or grade following the 
elementary school and usually ending with 
or below year or grade 12, including the 
junior high school and other types of high 
school. 

18.03 01 00 00 Junior H%h School Level — A separately 
organized and administered secondary 
school intermediate between the elementary 
and senior high school, usually including 
years or grades 7, 8, and 9 (in a 6-3-3 
plan) or years or grades 7 and 8 (in a 
6-2-4 plan). 

18.03 02 00 00 Senior High School Level — A secondary 

school offering the final years or grades of 
high school work necessary for graduation 
and invariably preceded by a junior high 
school. 

11.03 99 00 00 Other Secondary School Level— Include 

here any arrangement of secondary school 
years or grades not classified above. 
(Specify.) 

DIFFERENTIALIZED CURRICULUM FOR 
HANDICAPPED PUPILS 
19.00 00 00 00 

The differentialized curriculum for handicapped 
pupils reflects an increasing awareness today of the 
individual needs of children. Many children with 
various types of handicaps cannot benefit from 
basic subject matter without special education. 
Handicapped children present learning difficulties, 
sensory and motor impairments, which require 
careful study for successful adaptation of instruc- 
tion. Teachers of exceptional children integrate 
professional information from psychology, educa- 
tion, and medicine for instructional and therapeutic 
services. Consequently, special education as applied 
to each type of handicapped child has developed 
some distinctive techniques and materials which 
distinguish it from regular classroom instruction. 

All handicapped children should have appropriate 
educational opportunities. As the school shares the 
responsibility with other social institutions for edu- 
cating all children, it may make a unique contribu- 
tion in discovering handicaps and providing the 
needed services for supporting the type of instruc- 
tion which will enable pupils to fulfill their maximum 
potential. The majority of pupils with mild or un- 
complicated handicaps can be served best within 
normal classes for instruction. Those pupils whose 
handicaps are of such nature and degree as to inter- 
fere with intellectual development and learning 
under regular class methods will require differential- 
ized curriculum for some part of, and, frequently. 



for all of their education. 
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The Ad Hoc Committee for Differentialized Cur- 
riculum for Handicapped Pupils applied the follow- 
ing rationale to the selection of the items for place- 
ment in the area; (1) the items were determined by 
consensus of the committee to be appropriate to 
the area in terms of selected techniques, materials, 
and services essential to meeting the needs of pupils 
having varied handicaps; (2) t le items could be 
defined in brief form using only salient descriptive 
elements; and (3) the various items classified under 
Differentialized Curriculum for Handicapped Pupils 
were identifiable by titles which the ad hoc committee 
considered to be currently in use and accepted in 
practice. 

Many items of information in chapters 3 and 4 
are supportive to pupils, instructional staff, and 
subject matter in the instructional program. For 
examples, see the items classified in the X 07 00. 
Series — Evaluation and Curriculum Improvement 
on pages 71-78; the items classified in the X 32 00. 
Series — School Services Supporting Instruction on 
pages 90-96; and the items classified in the X 09 00. 
Series — Pupils served by Program of Studies on 
pages 80-83, e.g., mentally retarded, blind, hard of 
hearing, speech impaired,, crippled. Graphic illus- 
traticxis of these relationships are shown in table 7 
on page 11 and in figure 2 on page 13. 

19.01 00 00 00 COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

Activities concerned with learning and 
using oral, written, and visual language for 
interrelating with others in the environ- 
ment. 

19.01 01 00 00 Language Stimulation— An organized ac- 
tivity designed for assisting pupils learning 
to respond to a wide range of stimuli 
through ordinary channels of communi- 
cation. Provision is made for the pupil to 
learn language in a developmental way, 
depending upon the type of stimuli or 
conditioning he receives. 

19.01 02 00 00 Language Development— Activities de- 
signed to provide for a continuous, sequen- 
tial system of learning the spoken and writ- 
ten language for communicative purposes. 

19.01 03 00 00 Language Correction— Learning activi- 
ties designed to change faulty language pat- 
terns which have already been formed. This 
involves a need for change in the existing 
language behavior as opposed to language 
development, 

19 .01 04 00 00 Speech Stimulation-Learning activities 
which involve the conditioning of speech 
and language learning by others in the 
environment. Maximum stimulation pro- 
vides a direct aid to the speech development 
process. 

19.01 05 00 00 Speech Development— The speech and 
language learning process which usually pro- 
ceeds from unrelated sounds through several 
stages until the spoken words have a mutual 
meaning to the speaker and to the people 
in the learning environment. Some develop- 
mental teaching is done in this same 
manner. 

19.01 06 00 00 Speech Correction— The remedial process 
of helping a person overcome his speech de- 
viation. This involves a methodical process 
of teaching speech and integrating the 
changed speech pattern into the 
communicative skills. 
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19.01 07 00 CO 



19.01 07 01 00 
19.01 07 02 00 



19.01 07 03 00 



19.01 07 04 00 



19.01 07 05 00 



19.01 07 06 00 



19.01 07 07 00 



19.01 07 99 00 



19.01 99 00 00 



Special Communication Methods*— Spe- 
cial methods, other than speech and written 
language, used by handicapped persons for 
communicating with others in their en- 
vironment. These methods are also used as 
tools in teaching language to the handi- 
capped. 

Braille Reading and Writing — 
system designed to teach blind persons to 
read and write through the use of em- 
bossed characters formed by dots. 
Stimulus Magnification (Vision) — A 
type of mechanical magnification used to 
increase a visual stimulus in order to make 
it possible for an individual with im- 
paired sight to deal more extensively with 
his environment. 

Stimulus Magnification (Hearing) — 
A type of mechanical amplification used to 
increase the auditory stimulus in order to 
make it possible for an individual with 
impaired hearing to deal more extensively 
with sounds of his environment. 

Manual Communication — A visual 

means of communication used by persons 
having severely impaired hearing. Its 
most generally accepted forms are finger 
spelling and the sign language. It is also 
used by educators in many schools as a 
means of instruction. The system is ortho- 
graphic in nature in that distinct hand 
positions are identified with the 26 letters 
of the English alphabet. This system as 
an aid to teaching is more widely accepted 
because it follows normal patterns of 
straight language. 

Electronic Reproduction — The use of 
tape or disc recordings to provide the au- 
ditorily or visually impaired individual 
with material to increase his general vo- 
cabulary and to provide supplemental 
academic information. 

Typing for Communication — A device 
designed for use in connection with 
teaching language to pupils who are 
blind, partially sighted, brain injured, or 
physically handicapped. With physically 
handicapped persons, legibility is often 
difficult to obtain and typing provides 
both clarity and speed. 

Speech Reading (Lip Reading) — A 
skill taught to hard of hearing and deaf 
persons. It involves learning to under- 
stand the lip and facial movements of 
individuals who are speaking by picking 
up cues to what is being said. 

Other Special Communication Meth- 
ods — Include here other organized sub- 
ject matter and learning experiences em- 
phasized in special communication 
methods which are not listed above in 
this subcategory. (Specify.) 

Other Communication Skills— Include 
here other organized subject matter and 
learning experiences emphasized in com- 
munication skills which are not listed or 
classifiable above in this category. (Specify.) 



19.02 00 00 00 INTERPERSONAL AND BEHAVIORAL 
COPING SKILLS 

Curriculum approaches utilized to empha- 
size personal ana social skills. 



19.02 01 00 00 Self - concept Developmen t— Learning 
situations designed to enhance the pupiPs 
perception of himself and his environment. 
Required in these situations is a high degree 
of sensitivity to the interaction between 
the pupil’s feelings of self and/or identity 
and his integration of these factors v.ith the 
environment to which he is exposed. Adap- 
tations of curriculum are oriented to as- 
sisting the child in realistically appraising 
his educational and behavioral status. A 
planned developmental program may be 
necessary to expose the pupil to learning 
experiences ana tasks \^ich afford him 
positive concepts of self. 

19.02 02 00 00 Self - concept Reeducation — Learning 
situations designed to assist handicapped 
pupils in developing and nurturing feelings 
of competency. In many situations this may 
be accomplished by way of the school tasks; 
in other situations, longer periods of orien- 
tation or reorientation to school situations 
may be necessary. 

19.02 03 00 00 Social— Learning situations designed to as- 
sist the pupil in maximum interaction with 
others and in responding to the social de- 
mands of the environment. 

19.02 99 00 00 Other Interpersonal and Behaviorial 
Coping Skills— Include here other orga- 
nized subject matter and learning experi- 
ences emphasized in interpersonal ana be- 
havioral ^ills not listed above in this cate- 
gory. (Specify.) 



19.03 00 00 00 MOTORIC SKILLS 

Instruction specifically designed to de- 
velop adequate motoric function which is 
impaired by restrictions in physical move- 
ment caus^ by crippling conditions, pro- 
longed illness, visual defects, lack of audi- 
tory cues, serious cognitive defects, or be- 
havioral disorders often resulting in limited 
sensory experience upon which school learn- 
ing is based. 

19.03 01 00 00 Dexterity Skills — Learning activities 
which involve practice, through use of se- 
lected materials, in reaching, lifting, hold- 
ing, and moving objects on various develop- 
mental levels in a graded sequence of activi- 
ties to develop muscle control and co- 
ordination. 



19.03 01 01 00 



19.03 01 02 00 
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Gross Motor Skills — Learning experi- 
ences designed to assist the pupn in 
working toward relatively independent 
physical movement, e.g., the use of 
wall rails for the cr:pplcd and guards 
on projections for the visually impaired, 
poorly balanced, or seizure prone; 
and practice in crawling, walking with 
support, and dancing (no matter how 
clumsy) for the severely motorically 
retarded. Included is instruction in 
pme and sports rules for the hear- 
ing impaired, blind, crippled, and 
retarded, and correction of laulty gait 
patterns and elimination of unnecessary 
and interfering motions as well as struc- 
turing to promote rhythm and efficiency. 
Substitution for normal bodily character- 
istics that are absent due to a severe 
sensory loss (i.e., eye control for the 
blind, and quiet behavior for the deaf 
during auditory activities) are aiso em- 
phasized. 

Fine Motor Skills — Learning experi- 
ences designed to provide opportunity for 
pupils to use hands and fingers, hooks or 
artificial hands, in a variety of motivating 



19 DIFFERENTIALIZED CURRICULUM FOR 
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activities including instruction to increase 
effectiveness by developing recognition 
of the need for guided practice and ac- 
ceptance of an extended stage of awk- 
wardness and/or retarded social use of 
the hands at given chronological ages. 
Emphasis is on materials designed for 
manipulation by pupils without visual 
experiences; enabling fantasy play for 
sensorily impaired and experientially de- 
prived pupils; and a variety of creative 
art experiences for deaf, crippled, and 
mentally retarded pupils. 

19.03 02 00 00 Physical Management— Learning experi- 
ences and ikistruction designed to assist 
pupils in developing phpical skills for 
personal care and social functioning, 
whether performed independently in a usual 
or modified situation or with the assistance 
of another person. 

19.03 02 01 00 Self-help Skills — Experiences and in- 
struction organized to promote dressing, 
feeding, grooming and toileting skills for 
pupils who have limited or poorly con- 
trolled physical movement, or who do 
not have the usual visual cues, self- 
discipline, or mental maturity. The de- 
velopment of a workable self-concept is 
emphasized. 

19.03 02 02 00 Use of Devices and Equipment (ordi- 
nary AND special) — Instruction and 
practice concerning movements such as 
opening doors; turning dials efficiently 
and at appropriate times; propelling a 
wheel chair to standard chair or toilet 
seat; using crutches on various surfaces; 
locking and unlocking braces; mounting 
curbs and stairs; and riding a bicycle 
though blind. Also included are the care 
of hearing aids and the uses of prosthetic 
devices, talking hooks, Braille writers, 
and optic a'*^ • Emphasized with prede- 
termined str >re is learning which is ap- 
propriate, fiiujtioiial, and sensible in the 
use of toys and school materials as well as 
in par lieipa lion in special art and music 
instruction. The selection of materials 
with Imilt-in skills to he learned is an 
important consideration. 

19.03 02 03 00 Personal Safety — Learning situations 
which are provided when either the ex- 
ternal environment or activity is to be 
modified to circumvent hazards and as- 
sure safety for self and others. Also em- 
phasized are (1) the development of 
awareness of cues from intact senses to 
avert danger of collision, fire, health 
hazards, and personal attacks; (2) learn- 
ing activities which help the pupil to 
perceive the physical situation of an 
anticipated destination and determine a 
means of communication and mobility 
to prevent potential injury or loss; and 
(3) the recognition of symptoms of 
fatigue, seizures, infections, reaction to 
drugs, insulin reaction or diabetic coma, 
hemorrhages, excessive fear or excita- 
bility, and limits of functional hearing 
or vision. 



19.03 03 02 



19.03 99 00 

19.04 00 00 

19.04 01 00 

19.04 02 00 

19.04 03 00 
19.04 04 00 

19.04 05 00 
19.04 06 00 



19.03 03 00 00 



Mobility Training— The process of teach- 
ing orientation in space, tne uses of body 
parts in movement, and travel skills to pu- 
pils having problems such as visual impair- 
ment, orthopedic conditions, mental retar- 



19.04 07 00 
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00 



00 



00 



00 



00 



00 



00 



00 



00 



00 



00 



dation, emotional disturbances, and neuro- 
logical impairments. 

Orientation — Learning situations de- 
signed to teach a pupil to place his own 
body in relation to^permanent and tempo- 
rarily placed objects; judge distances and 
appreciate ^hat the location of an object 
is independent of the path taken to reach 
it; distinguish between movement of self 
and of an extern.il object; develop po- 
sitional memory, and directional, tem- 
poral, and quantitative relationships; and 
unify information received from various 
senses. 

Travel — Planned opportunities for pu- 
pils to dpply mobility skills in school and 
community with use of intact senses. 
Gradual use of public transportation is 
emphasized for practice in reaching pre- 
determined destinations, mounting steps, 
spending money, transferring from one 
vehicle to another, and behavior in a 
vehicle — particularly for the visually im- 
paired, mentally retarded, crippled, and 
emotionally disturbed. The application 
of directional and spatial signals, the 
importance of detailed preparation prior 
to traveling to new localities, ana the 
skills or procedures to be utilized in 
emergencies. 

Other Motoric Skills— Include here other 
organized subject matter and learning ex- 
periences emphasized in motoric skills not 
listed above in this category. (Specify.) 

perce^ual skills 

Learning experiences designed to relieve 
or correct visual, auditory, or tactual and 
kinesthetic perceptual problems and enable 
handicapped pupils to integrate multiple- 
sensory impressions. 

Auditory Training: Stimulation— Ac- 
tivities designed to motivate pupils to make 
maximum use of hearing for learning, es- 
thetic enjoyment and interpersonal com- 
munication. 

Auditory Training: Development— In- 
tensive and sequential learning activities 
planned and organized to help pupils w.'iO 
nave serious sensory deficits develop maxi- 
mum skills in hearing. 

Auditory Training: Correction— Sys- 
tematic intervention designed to help pupils 
alter auditor^ misperceptions and improve 
auditory discrimination and listening skill. 
Tactile and Kinesthetic Stimulation- 
Planned activities which '' ''.ourage pupils 
to make maximum use o. tactile and kines- 
thetic experiences in general educational 
situations as well as in specific educational 
procedures such as reading Braille. 

Tactile and Kinesthetic Development- 
Intensive and sequential activities which 
help pupils who have serious neuromuscular 
impairments progress toward the use of tac- 
tile and kinesthetic sensation? for learning, 
including the development of an under- 
standing of these sensory experiences as 
well as ability to relate them to visual and 
auditory sensations. 

Tactile and Kinesthetic Correction- 
Systematic training or reeducation to en- 
able pupils to attach correct and meaningful 
signincance to skin and muscle sensations. 

Olfactory Stimulation— Planned activi- 
ties which encourage blind pupils to make 
maximum use of Olfaction in learning situa- 
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19.04 08 00 00 

19.04 09 00 00 
19.04 10 00 00 

19-04 11 00 00 
19.04 12 00 00 

19.04 99 00 00 

19.05 00 00 00 

19.05 01 00 00 



19.05 02 00 00 



19.05 03 00 00 



19.05 04 00 00 



lions in order lo increase llie pupiPs knowl- 
edge and understanding of liis environment. 
Olfactory Dcvclopmeii l— In tensive se- 
quential activities designed to help the blind 
pupil progress toward the development of an 
understanding of Olfaction as well as relat- 
ing it to other senses. 

Visual Stimulation— ^Aclivi lies which mo- 
tivate pupils lomake maximum use of vision 
for learning, esthetic enjoyment, and non- 
verbal commiinicalion. 

Visual Development— Intensive and se- 
quential learning acti'dlics designed to help 
pupils who have serious visual loss or per- 
ceptual disorders lo maximize the use of 
their residual vision or develop appropriate 
responses to visual stimuli. 

Visual Correction— Systematic interven- 
tion which provides reeducation for pupils 
who have formed inaccurate iinprcssioiis as 
a result of visual limitations. 

Personal Spatial Relationships— Inten- 
sive and sequential learning activities which 
are designed lo enable handicapped pupils lo 
observe and understand the boinidaries of 
their own bodies and lo develop appropriate 
relationships to objects and persons in the 
environment. 

Other Perceptual Skills— Include here 
other organized subject matter and learning 
experiences emphasized in perceptual skills 
not listed above in this category. (Specify.) 

VOCATIONAL AND AVOCATIONAL 
SKILLS DEVELOPMENT 
Programs of iiistriiclion comprised of 
organized subject matter and related experi- 
ences designed to develop in the handi- 
capped pupil the knowledge, skills, alti- 
tudes, and appreciations that relate lo the 
world of work and the profitable use of 
leisure time. 

Vocational Information — Planned class- 
room activities concerned with ih^ ^ ' \ce of 
work in our culture, the various resource, 
obtaining employment, the physical, social, 
and emotional skills required for retaining 
a job, overview of cmployiiieiil skill requi- 
sites, resources for improving one’s work 
potential, and other prccmploymenl infor- 
mation. Also included are planned obser- 
vations of the world of work outside the 
school setting. 

Prevocational Work Experience — Plan- 
ned exposure to work on a paid or nonpaid 
basis for handicapped pupils under the su- 
pervision and control of school authorities. 
These experiences may be within the schord 
environs, sheltered work settings, or in the 
competitive job market. School academic 
credit may or may nol be given for these 
fechool-organized and supervised experi- 
ences. 

Specialized Vocational Preparation- 
Experiences and subject matter organized 
to develop skills that will result directly in 
employment upon termination of the school 
enrollment. Examples of this are course 
work in small appliance repair, IBM key- 
punch operation, stenography, or offset 
printing skills. (Specify vocations.) 

Avocational Information— The study of 
nonvocational activities and related prob- 
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lems. Frequently emphasized is information 
relating lo constructive use of iionwork lime 
inciiidiiig the study of recreational resources 
and facilities, values of outdoor living, table 
games, methods and procedures in hoiiic 
entertainment of guests, the place of church 
activities in family living, and the use of 
tour guides and other rc.soiirce inforniation 
relating lo leisrrctiiiie utilization. 

19.05 05 00 00 Avocational E ipcricncc— Experiences de- 
signed to convey spe<*ific recreational and 
leisiirctime skills to the handicapped pupil 
or piipiLs ill an applied iiiamicr. Incliidcd 
arc such activities as dancing instruction, 
inihsical skill acquisition, art lessons, dra- 
matic iiistriietioii, and llicrapeiiti<; rcerc- 
atioii. These experiences, organized and 
supervised by the s<>hool, may or may not 
include school acadeniie credit. 

19.05 99 00 00 Other Vocational and Avocational 
Skills Development — Include here other 
organized experiences, activities, and sub- 
ject mailer emphasized to enrich the life of 
the handicapped pupil or pupils that relate 
to present or fiilnrc vocational and avoca- 
lional competence, appreciation, or attitude 
development, which arc not listed above in 
this category. (Specify.) 

19.99 00 00 00 OTHER DIFFERENTIALIZED CUR- 
RICULUM FOR HANDICAPPED PU- 
PILS 

Include here other organized subject 
mat ter and learning expcrienecs emphasized 
in ciirricnlinn exeeptions for handicapped 
pnpi's which are not listed or I'lassiliable in 
one of the above major categories. 
(Speeify.) 



COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

20.00 00 00 00 

Cocurricular activities (experiences) are com- 
prised of the group of school -sponsored activities, 
under the guidance or supervision of qualified adults, 
designed to provide opportunities for pupils to par- 
ticipate in such experiences on an individual basis, 
in small groups, or in large groups — at school events, 
public events, or a combination of these — for pur- 
poses such as motivation, enjoyment, and improve- 
ment of skills. In practice, participation usually is 
not required and credit usually is not given. When 
participation is required or credit is given the 
activity generally is considered to be a course. 

Under this heading are the items of information 
which identify the various cocurricular activities. 
Each item of information is treated in one of the 
following ways: by cross-reference to the subject- 
matter area in which it has its origin; or, by descrip- 
tion; or, by identification with an asterisk (*) re- 
ferring to descriptive literature from the office of 
the organization sponsoring the activity. The classi- 
fied items are only illustrative of the wide range of 
activities; and, the asterisk (*) is not necessarily 
identified with all of the listed activities to which it 
may appropriately apply. The cocurricular ac- 
tivities nave been classified into five major cate- 
gories; academic, athletic, music, school and/or 
public service, and social. 
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20 COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES— 



Continued 



20.01 12 00 



20.01 00 00 00 



20.01 01 00 00 
20.01 02 00 00 

20.01 03 00 00 
20.01 04 00 00 

20.01 05 00 00 
20.01 06 00 00 

20.01 07 00 00 



20.01 08 00 00 
20.01 09 00 00 

20.01 10 00 00 
20.01 11 00 00 



ACADEMIC COCURRICULAR ACTIV- 
ITIES 

A combination of subject matter and 
experiences, usually not provided in a regu- 
lar class, designed for pupils who wish to 
pursue satisfying individual/groiip interests 
and study in specific aspects of the subject 
matter provided in the regular class. Fre- 
quently emphasized are opportunities for 
pupils to enhance their personal under- 
standing, initiative, knowledge and skills 
important to the selected interest, tech- 
niques of systematic planning and thinking, 
desirable citizenship, and cooperativeness 
which will enrich their regular classwork 
and personal lives. 

Art Club— (For a description of various 
aspects of art sec 02.00 00 00 00 ART.) 
Biology Club— (For a description of vari- 
ous aspects of biology see 13.00 00 00 00 
NATURAL SCIENCES, 13.02 00 00 00 
Biological Sciences (including General Bi- 
ology).) 

*Boys Nation— (American Legion, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana) 

Debate Club — (For a description of sub- 
ject matter see 05.00 00 00 00 ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE ARTS, 05.05 02 02 00 Argu- 
mentation and Debate.) 

^"Distributive Education Clubs of Amer- 
ica— (Distributive Education Clubs of 
America, Incorporated, Washington, D.C.) 

Dramatics Club— (For a description of 
subject matter see 05.00 00 00 00 ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE ARTS, 05.06 00 00 00 Dra- 
matic Arts.) 

Family Living Club— (For a description 
of subject matter see 08.00 00 00 00 
HEALTH AND SAFETY IN DAILY 
LIVING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION, 08.01 05 00 00 
Family Life Education; 09.00 00 00 00 
HOME ECONOMICS, 09.01 06 00 00 
Family Relations; and 15.00 00 00 00 
SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES, 
15.13 04 02 00 Family.) 

*4-H Cliio— (National 4-IT Club Foun- 
dation of America, Incorporated, Wash- 
ing, D.C.) 

Foregin Language Club— (May involve 
various language^^lassical and/or mod- 
ern) (For a description of subject matter of 
various foreign languages see 06.0000 00 00 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES.) 



20.01 13 00 

20.01 14 00 
20.01 15 00 

20.01 16 00 

20.01 17 00 

20.01 18 00 
20.01 19 00 

20.01 20 00 

20.01 21 00 
20.01 22 00 
20.01 23 00 
20.01 24 00 
20.01 25 00 
20.01 26 00 



’"Future Business Leaders of America— 
(National Business Education Association 
(NEA), Washington, D.C.) 

♦Future Farmers of Ameriea— (See 01.00 
00 00 00 Agricvltun*. Future Farmers of 
America activities are uniquely (by Act of 
Congress, P.L. 740) an integral part of all 
instructional programs in agriculture. Time 
is frequently pro/ided in regular classes to 
familiarize pupils with the objectives, func- 
tions, and activities of F.F.A. Additional 
items of information from chapters 3 and 4 
of this handbook may be related to FFA 
to further describe the content and learning 
activities, e.g., category X 22 00., page 
88; category X 23 00., pages 89-90; 
and category X 43 00., pages 101-102.) 



20.01 27 00 



20.01 28 00 



20.01 29 00 



20.01 30 00 
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00 



00 



00 

00 



00 



00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 



00 

00 



00 

00 



(U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C.) 

’"Future Homemakers of America— 
(U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C.) 

’"Future Teachers of America (NEA)— 
(National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

♦Girls Nation- -Uimerican Legion Aux- 
iliary, Indianapolis, Indiana) 

♦Industrial Arts Student Club— (Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D.C.) 

International Relations Club— (For a 
description of subject matter see 15.00 00 
00 00 SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL 
STUDIES, 15.11 04 00 00 International 
Relations.) 

Journalism Club (including school 
newspaper and annual)— (For a descrip- 
tion of subject matter see 05.00 00 00 00 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS, 05.04 03 
00 00 Journalism.) 

♦Junior Achievement, Incorporated— 
(Junior Achievement, Incorporated, New 
York, N.Y.) 

Literary Club— (For a description of sub- 
ject matter see 05.00 00 00 00 ENGLISH 
LAiVGUAGE ARTS, 05.03 00 00 00 Liter- 
ature.) 

Mathematics Club— (May involve vari- 
ous aspects of mathematics) (For a descrip- 
tion oi selected aspects of mathematics see 

11.00 00 00 00 MATHEMATICS.) 
Music Qub— (May involve various as- 
pects of music) (For a description of subject 
matter see 12.00 00 00 00 MUSIC.) 
’"National Honor Society (NEA)— (Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D.C.) 

♦National Junior Honor Society (NEA) 
—(National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

♦National Thespian Society— (National 
Thespian Society, College Hi!! Station, 
Cincinnati, Ohio) 

♦Office Education Association— (Office 
Education Association, P.O. Box 4287, 
Madison, Wisconsin) 

Photography Club— (For a description of 
the subject matter see 02.00 00 00 00 
ART, 02.02 07 0 0 00 Photography and 
Related Media; 10.00 00 00 00 INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS, 10.07 02 00 00 Photography; 

13.00 00 00 00 NATURAL SCIEN(1eS, 
13.03 00 00 00 Physical Sciences (including 
General Physical Science); and 17.00 00 
00 00 TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL OC- 
CUPATIONS, 17.09 00 00 00 Commercial 
Photography Occupations.) 

♦Quill and Scroll— (Quill and Scroll So- 
ciety, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa) 

Science Club— (May involve various as- 
pects of the natural sciences) (For a descrip- 
tion of subject matter see 13.00 00 00 00 
NATURAL SCIENCES.) 

♦Science Fair, International— (Science 
Service— Service Clubs of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

Social Studies Club— (May involve vari- 
ous aspects of social sciences/social studies) 
(For a description of subject matter sec 

15.00 00 00 00 SOCIAL SCIENCES/ 
SOCIAL STUDIES.) 
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20 COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES— 
Continued 



20.01 31 00 00 

20.01 32 00 00 

20.01 33 00 00 

20.01 34 00 00 
20.01 3 .*^ 00 00 

20.01 99 00 00 

20.02 00 00 00 



20.02 01 00 00 
20.02 02 00 00 
20.02 03 00 00 
20.02 04 00 00 
20.02 05 00 00 
20.02 06 00 00 
20.02 07 00 00 

20.02 08 00 00 
20.02 09 00 00 
20.02 10 00 00 
20.02 11 00 00 

20.02 12 00 00 



Speech Club — (For a description of subject 
matter see 05.00 00 00 00 ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE ARTS, 05.05 00 00 00 
Speech.) 

’‘Student Nurses Association— (National 
Student Nurses Association, New York, 
N.Y.) 

^Vocational Industrial Clubs of Amer- 
ica— (Vocational Industrial Clubs of Amer- 
ica, Falls Church, Virginia) 

*Voice of Democracy— (Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Kansas City, Missouri) 

Young Farmer Association— (Sponsored 
by various State departments of education) 
Other Academic Cocurricular Activities 
—Include here other academic cocurricular 
activities which are emphasized and are not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

ATHLETIC AND SPORT COCURRICU- 
LAR ACTIVITIES 

Subject matter and/or activities, usually 
not provided in regular classes, designed 
for pupils who wish to pursue satisfying 
individual /group interests growing out of 
various aspects of physical education. Fre- 
quently emphasized are opportunities for 
pupils to develop muscles, motor skills, and 
physical and mental fitness in competitive 
situations; knowledge, attitudes, and judg- 
ment essential to individual and group 
health and safety; enjoyment; and desirable 
citizenship. In practice, these activities usu- 
ally are planned for enriching the regular 
classes and the lives of the pupils. 

The code number and title of the subject- 
matter area 08.00 00 00 00 HEALTH AND 
SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, PHY- 
SICAL EDUCATION, AND REC- 
REATION are not used in the cross-refer- 
ences in the athletic and sport cocurricular 
activities. Cross-references to items in the 
above subject-matter area cite only the code 
number and title of the appropriate item or 
category in which the item is classifled. 
Aquatics— (See the category 08.03 02 00 00 
Aquatics*) 

Arcbery- (See the category 08.03 06 00 00 
Individual and Dual Sports*) 

Badminton— (See the category 08.03 06 
00 00 Individual and Dual Sports*) 
Baseball— (See the category 08.03 09 00 00 
Team Sports*) 

Basketball— (See the category 08.03 09 
00 00 Team Sports*) 

Bowling— (See the r'ategory 08.03 06 00 00 
Individual and Dual Sports.) 
Cheerleading— This activity is not de- 
scribed here because of the common under- 
standing associated with it. 

Cross Country- (See the category 08.03 
09 00 00 Team Sports*) 

Field Hockey— (See the category 08.03 09 
00 00 Team Sports.) 

Football— (See the category 08.03 09 00 00 
Team Sports*) 

Girls’ Athletic Association— A voluntary 
association for girls designed to provide op- 
portunities for them to participate in a vari- 
ety of physical activities such as sports. 
Golf— (See the category 08.03 06 00 00 
Individual and Dual Sports*) 




20.02 13 00 
20.02 14 00 



20.02 15 00 
20.02 16 00 
20.02 17 00 
20.02 18 00 
20.02 19 00 
20.02 20 00 

20.02 21 00 
20.02 22 00 

20.02 99 00 

20.03 00 00 



20.03 01 00 



20.03 02 00 
20.03 03 00 



20.03 04 00 



20.03 05 00 
20.03 06 00 
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Gymnastics— (See the category 08.03 08 
00 00 Stunts^ Tumbling, and Gymnastics.) 
Rifle ry— Activity involving the use of se- 
lected firearms for shooting at specified 
target from various positions, e.g., prone, 
sitting, kneeling, and standing. Riflery may 
he competitive or noncompetitive, and may 
he organized on an individual or team basis. 
Snowskiing— (See the category 08.03 07 
00 00 Outdoor Recreational Ui' Ities.) 
Soccer— (See the category 08.03 09 00 00 
Team Sports.) 

Softball— (See the category 08.03 09 00 00 
Team Sports*) 

Tennis— (See the category 08.03 06 00 00 
Individual and Dual Sports.) 

Track and Field— (See the category 08.03 
06 00 00 Individual and Dual Sports.) 
Twirlcrs (Baton )— This activity is not de- 
scribed here because of the common under- 
standing associated with it. 

Volleyball— (See the category 08.03 09 
00 00 Team Sports.) 

Wrestling— (See the category 08.03 06 00 
00 Individual and Dual Sports.) 

Other Athletic and Sport Cocurricular 
Activities— Include here other athletic and 
sport cocurricular activities which are em- 
phasized and are not listed above. (Specify.) 

MUSIC COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
Subject matter and/or activities, usually 
not provided in regular classes, designed for 
pupils who wish to pursue satisfying indi- 
vidual/group interests growing out of vari- 
ous aspects of music. Most music cocur- 
ricular activities are planned to provide 
opportunities for pupils to develop appreci- 
ations, enjoyment, knowledge, and skills 
in selected areas of music — in group situ- 
ations or individually. In practice, these 
activities usually are organized for enriching 
the regular classwork and the lives of the 
pupils. 

Combo— An abbreviation of ”'combina- 
tion” denoting, usually, an instrumental 
group of four to eight players. A combo may 
improvise on standard tunes, as in Dixie- 
land style; play **head arrangements” (i.e., 
those worked out and memorized in ad- 
vance) ; or play from written arrangements. 
Concert Band — (See 12.00 '00 00 00 
MUSIC, 12.05 01 00 00 Rand.) 

Dance Band— An instrumental group, usu» 
aUy comprising nine to seventeen pieces, 
including reeds (saxaphones and clarinets), 
brass (trumpets and trombones), and per- 
cussion (e.g., drums, bongoes, piano, and 
vihraharp). Occasionally, other instru- 
ments such as flute or horn are added. 
The dance hand plays not only for dances, 
but also for other entertainment activities. 
Drum and Bugle Corps— A military-type 
unit comprised of side drums, bass drums, 
other percussion instruments such as cym- 
bals, and a variety of keyed bugles. Usually, 
the drum and bugle corps performs on the 
march, but may play from a fixed position. 
Marching Band— (See 12.00 00 00 00 
MUSIC, 12.05 01 00 00 Rand.) 

Pep Band— A unit, smaller than the march- 
ing band, which performs at various athletic 
events. Usually, it features a variety of 
antics designed to keep the participants 
and spectators at the event in a high state 
of excitement. 



20 COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES— 
Continued 



20.03 07 00 00 
20.03 08 00 00 

20.03 09 00 00 

20.03 10 00 00 

20.03 11 00 00 

20.03 12 00 00 



20.03 13 00 00 

20.03 99 00 00 

20. 04 00 00 00 



20.04 01 00 00 



20.04 02 00 00 
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Choir— (See 12.00 00 00 00 MUSIC, 12.04 
01 00 00 Choir, Chorus, and/or Glee Club.) 
Chorus— (See 12.00 00 00 00 MUSIC, 

12.04 01 00 00 Choir, Chorus, and/or Glee 
Club.) 

Instrumental Ensemble— (See 12.00 00 
00 00 MUSIC, 12.05 03 00 00 Small Instru- 
mental Ensembles,) 

Vocal Ensemble— (See 12.00 00 00 00 
MUSIC, 12.04 03 00 00 Small Vocal En- 
sembles. ) 

Glee Club— (See 12.00 00 00 00 MUSIC, 

12.04 01 00 00 Choir, Chorus, and/or Glee 
Club.) 

Music Production— The creation of musi- 
cal performances- instrumental, vocal, or a 
combination of instrumental and vocal — 
having esthetrc qualities. Musical produc- 
tions frequently include performances as 
operettas, music festivals, band concerts, 
symphony concerts, and vocal concerta. 
Music productions usually are designed to 
provide opportunities for pupils to partici- 
pate voluntarily for personal enjoyment 
and/or improvement of vocal or instru- 
mental skills. 

Orchestra- (See 12.00 00 00 00 MUSIC, 

12.05 02 00 00 Orchestra.) 

Other Music Cocurricular Activities— 
Include here other music cocurricular activi- 
ties which are emphasized and are not listed 
above. (Specify.) 

SCHOOL AND/OR PUBLIC SERVICE 
COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

Activities organized for pupils who wish 
to pursue satisfying indivicuial/group inter- 
ests concerned with providing various types 
of assistance (service) to teachers, pupils, 
and others, including the community — 
individually, in small groups, or in large 
groups. Usualfy, these activities are de- 
signed to provide opportunities for pupils 
to: develop understanding and acceptance 
of responsioilities involved in serving others; 
develop desirable habits in citizenship and 
cooperation; gain knowledge and skills in 
selected interests; and enrich personal lives 
through the constructive use of time. 
Audiovisual Assistant— A service activity 
providing opportunities for pupils to de- 
velop and extend their interests, knowledge, 
and skills t!oncerned with audiovisual ma- 
terials a.'<d equipment. Audiovisual assist- 
ants aid leachers/pupils in or by: preparing 
various types of materials, e.g., splicing 
films, preparing transparencies, and making 
feltboard materials; procuring, setting up, 
operating, and returning and storing pro- 
jection equipment; and cleaning and main- 
taining equipment and materials. 

Class Officer — A service activity providing 
opportunities for groups of pupils, e.g,, a 
class or a homeroom, to learn and practice 
the principles of democratic processes in- 
volved in interactions of individuals within 
a group, among groups within a school, 
and with the school staff. 

Usually, class officers are elected by the 
group to: preside over group-interest dis- 
cussions; represent the class in meetings 
and cooperation with other school groups 
and the school staff; and provide leadership 
compatible with school and school system 



20.04 03 00 00 



20.04 04 00 00 



20.04 05 00 00 



20.04 06 00 00 
20.04 07 00 00 
20.04 08 00 00 



20.04 09 00 00 



20.04 10 00 00 



20.04 11 00 00 



20.04 12 00 00 
20.04 13 00 00 
20.04 14 00 00 
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policies. Emphasized are parliamentary pro- 
cedures, the roles of the minority and 
majority, techniques of group decision- 
making, fair play, and other related factors. 
Film Projectionist— A service activity 
providing opportunities for pupils to de- 
velop and extend their interests, knowledge, 
and skills concerned with audiovisual pro- 
jection equipment. The film projectionist 
aids pupils/teachers by procuring, setting 
up, operating, and returning and storing 
various types of projectors. 

Laboratory Assistant — Opportunities 
provided for pupils— knowledgeable in the 
course and related laboratory equipment, 
materials, and activities involved — to ex- 
tend their interests, knowledge, and skills 
b^ assisting other pupils (under the super- 
vision of the teacher) in procuring, setting 
up, and using laboratory materials and 
equipment involved in their study. 

Library Assistant— A service activity pro- 
viding rpportunities for pupils to develop 
and extend their interests, knowledge, and 
skills (under supervision of the librarian) 
by performing many library tasks such as 
charging books to borrowers, slipping and 
shelving returned books, repairing books, 
and typing book cards, envelopes, and over- 
due notices. 

^National Junior Red Cross — (American 
National Red Cross, The, Washington, 
D.C.) 

^National Student Traffic Safety Pro- 
gram— (National Commission on Safety 
Education (NEA), Washington, D.C.) 
Office Assistant— A service activity de- 
signed for pupils to gain experience and de- 
velop and extend their interests, knowledge, 
and skills in office activities. Opportunities 
are provided for interested pupils to serve 
the staff, other pupils, and the community 
by assisting with routine duties in the prin- 
cipal’s and other offices. 

Poster and Display Club— (For a descrip- 
tion of subject matter see 02.00 00 00 00 
ART, the major category 02.02 00 00 00 Art 
Studio and 17.00 00 00 00 TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS, 17.07 00 
00 00 Commercial Art Occupations.) 

School Newspaper Photographer— (For 
a description of the subject matter see 02.00 
00 00 00 ART, 02.02 07 00 00 Photography 
and Related Media; 10.00 00 00 00 IN- 
DUSTRIAL ARTS, 10.07 02 00.00 Pho- 
tography; and 17.00 00 0000 TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS, 17.07 00 
00 00 Commercial Photography Occupations.) 
School Service Club— (Includes guides for 
visitors, and ushers) A service activity de- 
signed to provide pupils an opportunity to 
develop citizenship responsibilities by serv- 
ing their school — as guides to visitors, 
ushering at school events, orienting new 

E upils entering the school, maintaining 
ulletin boards, and related activities. 
^Student Council, National Association 
of — (National Association of Student Coun- 
cils (NEA), Washington, D.C.) 

^Student Patrol— (American Automobile 
Association and Affiliated Auto Clubs, 
Washington, D.C.) 

Student Union and/or Student Activity 
Center— Service activities designed to pro- 
vide opportunities for pupils to develop 
knowledge and skills in serving other pupils 
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20.04 99 00 00 



20.05 00 00 00 



20.05 01 00 00 

20.05 02 00 00 
20.05 03 00 00 



20.05 04 00 00 
20.05 05 00 00 



20.05 06 00 00 



20.05 07 00 00 
20.05 08 00 00 

20.05 09 v -0 00 
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who wish to use their nonclassroon: time 
produetively. Examples of these aetivities 
are the sehool newspaper, assisting in pupil- 
personnel funelions, and eommunity re- 
lations. 

Other School and/or Public Service Co- 
curricular Activities — Inelude here other 
sehool and/or puhlieserviee aetivities whieh 
are emphasized and are not listed above. 
(Speeily.) 

SOCIAL COCURRICULAR ACTIVI- 
TIES 

Aetivities organized for pupils who wish 
to pursue satisfying interests growing out of 
soeial experienees. These aetivities are 
planned to develop social kno vledge, skills, 
understanding, eitizenship, and aeeeptanee 
and eonstruetive use of responsibilities in 
group situations. In practiee, these experi- 
enees are designed to provide enriehment 
in the eonstruetive use of personal talent 
and time. 

*Boy Scouts of America— (Boy Scouts of 
America, National Council, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.) 

*Camp Fire Girls— (Ca.np Fire Girls, In- 
corporated, New York, N.Y.) 

Creative Dance— (For a description of suh- 
ject matter see 08. OC- 00 00 00 HEALTH 
and SAFETY in DAILY LIVING, PHYS- 
ICAL EDUCATION, and RECREA- 
TION, the category 08.03 04 00 00 Dance, 
Rhythms, and Dramatic Activities.) 

*(Cub Scouts (Boy Scouts of America )— 
Boy Scouts of America, National Council, 
New Brunswick, N.J.) 

Folk Music Club — A club designed to pro- 
vide opportunities for pupils to develop 
social skills and extend their interests and 
improve their understanding, knowledge, 
and skills in folk music. Frequently included 
are activities such as exploring various 
types of folk music; discussing and ex- 
changing ideas about it; listening to re- 
cordings; individual and group voc^ and/or 
instrumental performance; and studyi ig 
various cultures. 

Girls’ Recreation Association— An as- 
sociation planned for girls to provide oppor- 
tunities for them to develop social skills and 
to extend indiv^ual group interests and 
improve their understanding, knowledge, 
and skills througM participation in various 
forms of recreation. Frequently included 
are activities such as outdoor recreation, 
arts and crafts, hobbies, and performing 
arts. 



*Girl Scouts of the U.S.A.— (Girl Scouts 
of the U.S.A., New York, N.Y.) 

*Hi-Y— (Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ations of the U.S.A., National Council of. 
New York, N.Y.) 



Hobby Club— A club designed to provide 
opportunities for pupils to develop social 
skills and to extend their interests and im- 
prove their understanding, knowledge, and 
skills in various hobbies. Freauently in- 
cluded are activities such as exploring vari- 
ous hohhies; discussing and exchanging 
information ai:id ideas; and developing HjhJ 
displaying var.'ous hobhy items. 



20.05 10 00 00 
20.05 11 00 00 
20.05 12 00 00 



20.05 13 00 00 
20.05 14 00 00 
20.05 15 00 00 
20.05 16 00 00 
20.05 99 00 00 



*Juiiior Hi -Y— (Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the Ll.S.A., National Coun- 
cil of. New York, N.Y.) 

*Junior Tri-IIi-Y— (Yonng Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of the U.S.A., National 
Council of. New' York, N.Y.) 

Stamp Club— A club designed to provide 
opportunities for pupils to develop social 
skills anrl to extend their interests and im- 
prove iheir understanding, knowledge, and 
skills in the collection of postage stamps 
(philately). Frccpiently included arc such 
activities as studying the science of phi- 
lately; discussing and exchanging infor- 
mation and ideas; and developing and dis- 
playing collections of postage stamps. 
*Tri-Hi-Y— (Yonng Men’s Christian As- 
sociations of the U.S.A., National Council 
of. New York, N.Y.) 

* Y.M.C.A.— (Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations of tiic U.S.A., National Council 
of. New York, N.Y.) 

*Y-Tccns— (Yonng Women’s Christian As- 
sociations of the U.S.A., National Board of. 
New York, N.Y.) 

♦Y.W.C.A.— (Young Women’s Christian 
Associations of the U.S.A., National Board 
of. New York, N.Y.) 

Other Social Cocurricular Activities — 
Include here other social cocurricular activi- 
ties emphasized which arc not listed above. 
(Specify.) 



SAFETY AND DRIVER EDUCATION 
21.00 00 00 00 

The subject matter and related activities in safety 
and driver education are organized for carrying on 
learning experiences concerned witli developing in 
the learner the ability to respond appropriately and 
efficiently in the operation of a motor vehicle, and 
as a pedestrian in traffic. More specifically, instruc- 
tion emphasizes attainment of the following ob- 
jectives: 

(1) appropriate knowledge and efficiency for living 
in the total traffic environment; 

(2) fundamental driving skills and correct skill 
habits; 

(3) desirable behavior pattern in traffic; 

(4) an understanding of driver and pedestrian 
limitations, obligations, and responsibilities legally 
and socially; and 

(5) knowledge about the motor vehicle and under- 
standing of how society may achieve maximum 
efficiency in operating its motor vehicle transporta- 
tion system. 

Subject matter and activities in safety education 
are primarily concerned with enhancing personal 
characteristics and values involved in preventing 
accidents and saving lives. Instruction emphasizes, 
in addition to other factors, the following: (1) the 
development of appropriate attitudes towards safety, 
(2) knowledge concerning a wide range of safety 
factors, (3) habits and skills involved in safeguarding 
oneself and others, and (4) effective citizenship. 

The following rationale was applied to the selec- 
tion of items for placement in the Safety and Driver 
education subject-matter area: (1) the content items 
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21 SAFETY AND DRIVER EDUCATION— 
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were determined to be appropriate to the area; (2) 
subject-matter items could be defined in brief form 
using only salient descriptive elements; and (3) the 
various items weie identifiable by titles which were 
considered as being most commonly used. 

Opportunities are frequently provided both during 
and outside regular' classtime for pupils to develop 
interests, skills, and knowledge in selected aspects 
of safety and driver education as an integral part 
of the instructional program. As an example, the 
Student Patrol provides additional opportunities to 
pursue personal interests, apply various acquired 
skills in traffic safety, increase knowledge in selected 
aspects of safety education, and develop leadership 
qualities through safety patrol activities. Such organ- 
ized activities, under appropriate supervision, are re- 
ferred to as cocurricular activities, A variety of activi- 
ties is identified under 20.00 00 00 00 Cocurricular 
Activities in chapter 5 beginning on page 146; and 
they are described more fully in this chapter beginn- 
ing on page 242. As an illustration, the Student Patrol 
is identified for reporting purposes under Cocurricular 
Activities as Item 20.04 13 00 00. 

Many items of information in chapters 3 and 4 
are supportive to pupils, instructional staff, and 
subject matter in the instructional program. For 
examples see the items classified in the X 07 00. 
Series — Evaluation and Curriculum Improvement 
on pages 71-78, and the items classified in the X 
32 00. Series — School Services Supporting Instruc- 
tion on pages 90-96. Graphic illustrations of these 
relationships are shown in table 7 on page 11 and 
figure 2 on page 13. 

Included under this heading are the items of in- 
formation which identify various aspects of subject 
matter and learning activities in driver and safety 
education. 



21.01 00 0. 00 DRIVER EDUCATION 

Learning experiences provided by the 
school for the purposes of helping pupils to 
become good tramc citizens and to operate 
motor vehicles safely and efHcicntly. The 
typical high school course consists of both 
classroom instruction and practice driving 
which provide learning experiences in a 
dual-control car. 

21.01 01 00 00 Alcohol, Drugs, other Harmful Sub- 
stances and Driving— Learning experi- 
ences and activities designed to help pupils 
understand the effects of harmful substances 
as they relate to the driving task. 

21.01 02 00 00 Characteristics of Drivers— The study of 
the physical, mental, and emotional charac- 
teristics of the driver and th<eir effects upon 
his driving. 



21.01 03 00 00 Development of Judgment— Learning 
experiences designed for classroom and labo- 
ratory instruction dealing with the relation- 
ship of vision and perception, knowledge, 
physical laws and their application to for- 
mulating judgment, including the analysis 
of traffic situations and ducisionmaking as 
they relate to drivers of other vehicles and 
to pedestrians. 



21.01 04 00 00 

21.01 05 00 00 

21.01 06 00 00 
21.01 07 00 00 

21.01 08 00 00 

21.01 09 00 00 
21.01 10 00 00 

21.01 99 00 00 

21.02 00 00 00 

21.02 01 00 00 
21.02 02 00 00 

21.02 03 00 00 



Driving Skills (Bchiiid-the- wheel Driv- 
ing) — Laboratory experiences planned to 
help the pupil develop basic skills (and com- 
petencies) ill starting and stopping, turning, 
executing special maneuvers, ami driving 
under hazardous conditions involving ex- 
pressways, parking, open -highway driving, 
and emergency situations. 

Simulation Dri' ing Experience— A com- 
bination of snbjec . matter (mcluding special 
films) ami experiences involving the use of 
electromechanical devices for enhancing 
subsequent in-car instruction. Simulator 
instruction assists in developing basic skills 
related to performance and helps to develop 
perceptual and judgmental proficiencies. 
Engineering— A study of the functions and 
responsibilities of the automotive engineer, 
highway engineer, and traffic engineer. 
Laws and Ordinances of Enforcement— 
A study of local and State laws and ordi- 
nances, the Uniforiii Vehicle Code, and 
Model Traffic Ordinances and their re- 
lationship to law enforcement. 

Motor Veliicle, The— Learning experi- 
ences including laboratory activities con- 
cerned with the mechanics of the vehicle, in- 
cluding the powerplant, gauges and indi- 
cators, and safety and control devices. Also 
emphasized arc the economics of vehicle 
ownership, trip planning, and the possibility 
of vocational opportunities. 

Traffic Accidents— A study of the litera- 
ture, socioeconomic factors, human ele- 
ments, roads, and vehicles as they relate to 
the traffic accident problem. 

Traffic Citzciiship— Learning experiences 
and activities concerned with the driver^s 
responsibility to other drivers and highway 
users, to himself, to the community, and 
to the support of public officials. 

Other Driver Education— Include here 
other organized subject matter and experi- 
ences emphasized in driver education which 
are not listed above. (Specify.) 

SAFETY EDUCATION 
A combination of subject matter and 
experiences directed toward the conser- 
vation of human and material resources. 
The learning cnvironnient provided is such 
that pupils may acquire knowledge and 
behavioral patterns conducive to efficient 
and safe living. 

Civil Defense— Plai cd learning activities 
involving the preparation of pupils to meet 
both man-made and natural disasters. 
Natural disasters may include tornadoes, 
floods, blizzards, and hurricanes. Man-made 
disasters may include fire explosions, large- 
scale air or water pollutants, transpor- 
tation accidents, conslrnction disasters, and 
air-bombing attacks. 

Explosives— Til c study of various kinds of 
explosives, including fireworks, flammable 
liquids and gases, blasting caps, dynamite, 
rockets, and various types of ammunition. 
Also emphasized are legal requirements and 
related safely factors. (Included as 08,02 
01 00 00 Explosives under HEALTH AND 
SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, PHYSI 
CAL EDUCATION, AND RECREA- 
TION) 

Law 9 Liability 9 and Responsibility— A 
study of the legal aspects of safety education 
including State and local statutes pertaining 
to the safe operation of schools, curriculum 
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requirements, responsibilities of State and 
local school administrators, liability suits 
and liability areas, legal terminology, legal 
defenses, insurance protection, and teacher 
and school liability. 

21.02 04 00 00 Personal Responsibility in Unsuper- 
vised Activities— (For deftnition see 08.02 
05 00 00 Personal ResponsibilitY in Unsu~ 
pervised Activities under HEALTH AND 
SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION, AND RECREA- 
TION,) 

21 .02 05 00 00 Safety in the Home— (For deftnition see 

08.02 06 00 00 Safety in the Home under 
HEALTH AND SAFETY IN DAILY 
LIVING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION.) 

21.02 06 00 00 School Safety— (For deftnition see 08.02 
08 00 00 School Safety under HEALTH 
AND SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND REC- 
REATION.) 

21.02 07 00 00 Traffic Safety— A study of the basic ele- 
ments of the traffic problem, including the 
driver, the roadway, and the vehicle. The 
basic essentials for the safe and efficient 
operation of a motor vehicle are considered 
in the light of attitudes and habits to be 
developed, and the knowledge and skills to 
be learned. (Included as 08.02 09 00 00 
Trajffic Safety under HEALTH AND 
SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, PHYS- 
ICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREA- 
TION) The traffic safety program is also 
considered as it relates to: 



21.02 07 01 00 



21.02 07 02 00 



21.02 07 03 00 



21.02 07 04 00 






Bicycle, Motor Bike, other — learning 
activities and experiences concerned with 
safety factors in bicycling, including se- 
lecting a bicycle, keeping a bicycle in 
proper condition, practices of safe bicycle 
riding, and community cooperation for 
safe bicycling. The same learning ac- 
tivities and experiences are applicable to 
motorcycles, scooters, and motor-driven 
bicycles. (Included as 08.02 09 01 00 
Bicycle, Motor Bike, other under HEALTH 
AND SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND REC- 
REATION) 

Passenger— Learning activities and ex- 
periences concerned with safety factors 
when riding in a passenger car or taxi, 
a school bus, public conveyance, a train, 
a boat, and an airplane. (Included as 

08.02 09 02 00 Passenger under 

HEALTH AND SAFETY IN DAILY 
LIVING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION) 

Pedestrian — Learning activities and ex- 
periences concerned with pedestrian prac- 
tices in traffic, on rural roads and in 
cities, proper crossing procedures, and 
obeying traffic signs and signals. Included 
in instruction are situations where there 
are no sidewalks, wearing proper clothing, 
proper routes to and from school, and 
obeying student safety patrols. (Included 
as 08.02 09 03 00 Pedestrian under 
HEALTH AND SAFETY IN DAILY 
LIVING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION) 

Student Patrol— Learning activities 
and experiences concerned with the or- 
ganization, supervision, structure, and 



functons of various school patrols includ- 
ing traffic, hall or school, school bus, play- 
ground, fire drill, and civil defense. (In- 
cluded as 08.02 09 04 00 Student Patrol 
under HEALTH AND SAFETY IN 
DAILY LIVING, PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION, AND RECREATION) 

21.02 07 99 00 Other Traffic Safety — Include here 
other organized subject matter and ex- 
periences em^ihasiz^ in traffic safety 
which arc not listed above. (Specify.) 

21.02 08 00 00 Vocational and Occupational Safety— 
(For deftnition see 08.02 10 00 00 Vocational 
and Occupational Safety under HEALTH 
AND SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND REC- 
REATION.) 

21.02 99 00 00 Other Safety Education— Include here 
other organized subject matter and experi- 
ences emphasized in safety education which 
are not listed above. (Specify.) 

JUNIOR ROTC 
22.00 00 00 00 

Junior ROTC is comprised of a body of subject 
matter, or combinations of courses and practical 
experience, organized into programs of instruction 
to provide opportunities for pupils to prepare for 
ana achieve career objectives in selected branches 
of the military service. In the instructional process 
various aspects of subject matter frequently are 
drawn from other subject-matter areas. 

Instruction is concerned with developing (1) good 
citizenship, patriotism, self-reliance, leadership, and 
responsiveness to constituted authority; (2) knowl- 
edge of basic military skills and appreciation of the 
role of the military services in military defense; and 
(3) informed citizens, strength of character, and 
understanding of the responsibility of citizens in a 
democratic society. 

The following rationale was applied to the selec- 
tion of the items for placement in the Junior ROTC 
area: (1) the various items selected and classified 
were determined as including the aspects of Junior 
ROTC most commonly taught; (2) the items could 
be defined in brief form using only salient descriptive 
elements; and (3) the various items classified were 
identified by titles that are considered to be in 
current use in Junior ROTC. 

Many items of information in chapters 3 and 4 
are supportive to pupils, instructional staff, and 
subject matter in the instructional program. For 
examples, see the items classified in the X 07 00. 
Series — Evaluation and Curriculum Improvement 
on pages 71-78, and the items classified in the X 32 
00. Series — School Services Supporting Insti action 
on pages 90-96. Graphic illustrations of these rela- 
tionships are shown in table 7 on page 11 and in 
figure 2 on page 13. 

The following items of information identify sub- 
stantive content, specialized experiences, and career 
objectives emphasized in Junior ROTC. 

22.01 00 00 00 ARMY JUNIOR ROTC 

Organized subject matter and learning 
activities which are concerned with the 
deveh ,)inent in each cadet (1) attributes 
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22.01 01 00 00 



22.01 02 00 00 



22.01 02 01 00 



22.01 02 02 00 
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ROTC — Continued 

of good citizenship and patriotism, (2) self- 
reliance, leadership, responsiveness to con- 
stituted authority, and (3) a knowledge of 
the basic military skills and appreciation 
of the role of the U.S. Army in national 
defen;; e. 

Introduction to ROTC/NDCC and Mil- 
itary Organization— The study of the 
purpose and objectives of the ROTC/ 
NDCC program, including benefits that 
students receive by participation 

in ROTC. Included in instruction are 
the history and background ot ROTC/ 
NDCC, with emphasis on the local 
ROTC unit and its history, organiza- 
tion, traditions, awards, and decorations. 
Attention is given to orientation concerning 
the cadet uniform and insignia, including 
proper wear, care, and maintenance of the 
uniibrm. The basic theory of military 
organization with emphasis on unity of 
command and chain of command, its struc- 
ture, flexibility, and the concept of tailored 
forces, is also emphasized. 

Leadership— Planned learning activities 
designed to provide for leadership training, 
drill experience, and the development of 
certain essential characteristics of leader- 
ship such as initiative and self-confidence 
through progressive training in the school 
of the soldier and exercise of command. 
Subject matter and experiences are planned 
to develop in the student qualities of 
courtesy and discipline, habits of correct 
posture, precision in execution of drill move- 
ments, and response to a leader’s orders; 
and provide practical experience itk the 
duties and conduct of officers and non- 
commissioned officers in the exercise of 
command. Consideration is given to the 
similarity between leadership in military 
and civilian life and the necessity for 
responsiveness to constituted authority in 
bo^ environments. 

Courtesies, Customs, and Rules of 
Conduct — Subject matter and experi- 
ences concernea with military courtesy, 
customs, and rules of conduct; salutes, 
terms of address and titles, and insignia of 
grade; honors to the National Anthem 
and to the flag, including display and 
care of the flag; personal honor and in- 
tegrity; courtesies to individuals; and 
origins of customs. General indoctrination 
in traditions of the Army and pride in 
the uniform, military justice and the unit 
commander, and the Code of Conduct 
are emphasized. 

Leadership, Drill, and Exercise of 
Command — Learning experiences de- 
signed for the soldier with and without 
arms. Drill for foot troops including 
squad, platoon, and company drill is 
emphasized, as are wearing, caring 
f ir, and maintaining the uniform. 
Duties and responsi bnities of leaders 
and the individual soldier during cer- 
emonies, parades, reviews, escorts, in- 
spections, and regular drill periods and 
the development of command voice are 
studied and practiced. Preparation for 
and conduct of formal inspections in 
ranks and barracks are provided, as ap- 
propriate, with and without personal field 
equipment. Particular emphasis is placed 
on proper methods of instruction and 




supervision of physical training, e.g., 
organized athletics such as softbml, 
volleyball, swimming, tennis, and such 
other sports as are permitted by local 
conditions and available time. 
Psychology of Leadership — An intro- 
ductory course in leadership which em- 
phasizes principles of leadership, leader- 
ship traits and techniques, response to 
leadership, human behavior, and adjust- 
ment to regimentation. 

Principles or Leadership — Subject 
matter concerned with responsibilities 
and basic qualities of a leader, objectives 
of leadership, leadership principles and 
techniques, functions of the leader, and 
special problems of military leadership. 

Other Leadership — Include here other 
organized subject matter and experiences 
emphasized in leadership which are not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

Hygiene and First Aid— The study of ele- 
mentary personal hygiene, general hygienic 
rules, body care ana cleanliness, necessity 
of routine habits in daily bodily functions, 
care of the feet, and regular physical ex- 
aminiations. Personal hygiene and indi- 
vidual health rules in the field, insect con- 
trol and prevention of insect bites, Heansing 
of eating utensils, improvised washing and 
bathing facilities, waste disposal, march 
hygiene and camp sites, and field water 
supplies are emphasized. Instruction in- 
cluaes responsibilities of leaders in matters 
of k wealth control, dressing and protection 
of wounds, prevention of infection, control 
of hemorrhage, prevention of shock, control 
of pain, use of first-aid kit and packet, 
i^pplicatory exercises in bandaging, arti- 
ficial respiration, and first aid for common 
emergencies. Opportunities are provided 
for study and practice in first aid for 
oisons, snake bites, insect bites, heat ex- 
austion and heat stroke, and manually 
carrying the sick and wounded. 

Weapons— Instruction which provides for 
detailed study of latest standard individual 
and crew-served weapons. 

Individual Weapons — Instruction 
which provides for detailed study of the 
latest standard individual weapons. Em- 
phasis is given to rifle 7.62mm, M14 or 
U.S. rifle caliber .30 Ml, including de- 
scriptions, characteristics, disassembly 
ana assembly, operations, functioning, 
spare parts, accessories, ammunition, and 
care and cleaning. Familiarization with 
caliber .45 pistol, rifle 5.56mm M16, and 
ha nd and rifle grenades, machinegun 
7.62mm, M60 and machinegun caliber .30 
M1919A6 is provided. 

Crew-served Weapons — Subject mat- 
ter and experiences concerned with light 
crew-served weapons, including charac- 
teristics, general data, disassembly, as- 
sembly, and functioning. Instruction pro- 
vides for familiarization with the 40mm 
grenade launcher M79, 3.5-inch rocket 
launcher, 66mm HEAT Rocket, M72, 
and/or other latest standard crew-served 
weapons. Classes on standard crew-served 
weapons, including mortars and antitank 
weapons with emphasis on the 81mm 
mortar and the 90mm and 1 06mm recoil- 
less rifles, and characteristics, capabilities, 
and types of ammunition are conducted. 
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22.01 04 99 00 Other Weapons — Include here other or- 
ganized subject matter and experiences 
emphasized in weapons which are not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

22.01 05 00 00 Marksmanship— Subject matter and ex- 
periences concerned with principles of 
marksmanship, demonstrations, student 
participation in sighting and aiming, posi- 
tions, trigger squeeze, sling adjustment, 
range procedure, and safety precautions. 
Range practice with the .22 caliber rifle and 
matches and competition with the .22 cali- 
ber rifle arc conducted as applicable. 

22.01 06 00 00 American Military History — Subject 
matter designed to provide a brief resume of 
important U.S. Army campaigns and bat- 
tles, achievements and traditions of the U.S. 
Army, biographical sketches of prominent 
Army leaders, past and present, examples 
of personal heroism and unit gallantry in 
the U.S. Army, and famous mottoes, slo- 
gans, and colorful traditions of units. Con- 
tributions of the Army to the Nation such 
as defense of the country, western explo- 
ration, and scientific and medical contri- 
butions arc emphasized, including the ''citi- 
zen soldier” tradition, and the role of the 
soldier in a democracy. 

22.01 07 00 00 Small Unit Tactics; Infantry— An orga- 
nization of subject matter designed to teach 
the students basic tactics of small infantry 
units, to instruct in individual training of 
the infantry soldier, and to impart the 
principles and fiindan?cntals of small unit 
tactics. 
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Individual — Subject matter and experi- 
ences concerned with the tactical irainlng 
of the individual soldier. Included for 
study arc organization of the rifle platoon 
with emphasis on the rifle squad; scouting 
and patrolling, day and night; individual 
protection of the soldier; elementary 
camouflage; and techniques of fire. 

Squad — Subject matter and experiences 
concerned with squad tactics. Instruction 
emphasizes organization of ^he rifle pla- 
toon, particularly the rifle squad; scouting 
and patrolling, day and nigh*; elementary 
camouflage; squad formations; techniques 
of fire of the squad; and the rifle squad 
in the attack and defense. 

Platoon — ^Thc study of the organization 
of the infantry company with emphasis 
on the rifle platoon, the rifle platoon in 
the attack and defense, platoon for- 
mations, and battle drill. 

Company — The study of the company in 
the attack and defense. Tactical control 
measures and principles of defense, esti- 
mate of the situation, operations orders, 
and troop-leading procedures arc included 
in instruction. 

Battalion — The study of the organiza- 
tion of the infantry battalion with empha- 
sis on the rifle company. The combined 
arms team, tactical control measures and 
principles of defense, estimate of the 
situation, operations orders, and troop- 
leading procedures arc all emphasized in 
instruction. 

Other Small Unit Tactics: Infantry 
— Include here other organized subject 
matter and experiences emphasized iii 
small unit tactics, infantry, which are not 
listed above. (Specify.) 
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Map and Terrain Analysis— An introduc- 
tion to map and terrain analysis. Instruction 
is concerned with marginal information, 
conventional signs and military symbols, 
grid coordinates, location and direction, 
azimuths, use of compass, scale and dis- 
tance, and elevation and relief; location by 
intersection and resection; preparation of 
overlays; and in'rodiiction to aerial photo- 
graph reading. 

Military Teaching Methods — Subject 
matter disigned to provide an introduction 
to military teaching methods, including the 
stages of instruction and the importance of 
each. Techniques used in planning and in- 
struction, speech techniques, the construc- 
tion and use of lesson plans and training 
aids, and the construction and use of tests to 
evaluate training are emphasized. 

New Developments— Organized subject 
matter and experiences concerned with cur- 
rent nnclasuficd developments in organiza- 
tion, tactics, weapons, techniques, and 
materiel of the Army. 

Military Service: Opportunities, Ob- 
ligations, and Benefits— The study and 
analysis of the Senior ROTC Program, in- 
cluding scholarship opportunities; the Na- 
tional Guard, the Army Reserve, and the 
Regular Army; and opportunity for an offi- 
cer or enlisted career in the Regular Army. 
Counterinsurgency— Subject matter or- 
ganized to provide an introduction to coun- 
terinsurgency, including a brief analysis of 
the nature of insurgency, its environment, 
its prerequisites, the threat it constitutes, 
and motivation of the individual insurgent. 
Methods of combating insurgency and the 
Army’s role in coimtcrinsiirgeucy are also 
studied. 

Branches of the Army— Stud v concerned 
with the general mission and role of the 
various branches of the Army. The combat 
arms team, and the supply, service, and 
maintenance ( ontribution of the technical 
and administrative services in furnishing 
combat service support to the field Army 
are emphasized. 

Comniiinicalions— A combination of sub- 
ject matter and activities concerned with 
the methods and techniques of communica- 
tions, including messenger, wire, radio, vis- 
ual, and sound; basic wire communication 
and equipment; basic radio communication 
and cqiiipiiient; and radio procedure. The 
importance of communications in combat 
operations is stressed in instruction. 
Methods of Instruction— Subject matter 
designed to provide a thorough review of 
military tcacning methods. Actual instruc- 
tion is given by cadets with emphasis on 
the U.S. Army and its role in national 
security. 

Other Army Junior ROTC— Include here 
other organized subject matter and experi- 
ences emphasized in Army Junior ROTC 
which are not listed or classifiable in one 
of the above categories. (S|iccify.) 

NAVY JUNIOR ROTC 
(ine of the military service branches di- 
rected by Section 2031, Title 10, United 
States Code, to establish JROTC Unirs at 
mibltc and private secondary institutions. 
The three- year program (sophomore, jun- 
ior, and senior iiigh school years) follow's 
NAVPKRS ciirriciiliims with, the following 
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objectives: to develop informed citizens, 
strengthen character, promote an under- 
standing of llic military responsibilities of 
citizens in a democratic society, and develop 
an appreciation of the U.S. Navy and the 
role of sea power in the national defense. 
Naval Science I— Subject matter and ex- 
periences provided in grade 10 with empha- 
sis on topics such as Naval Orientation, 
Naval History, Customs, and Traditions, 
importance of Sea Power, and Our Modern 
Navy, including United States History from 
a Navy viewpoint. Also included is an 
introduction to Drills, Connnands, and 
Ceremonies. 

Drills, Commands, and Ceremonies — 
The study of and practical training in the 
nomenclature, positions, inovcmcnls, and 
other aspects of military drill on the 
squad, platoon, and company levels. Per- 
formance may be with or without arms 
(rifles). 

Orientation and Sea Power — The 
study of the history, customs, courtesies, 
and organization of the U.S. Navy. In- 
struction is planned to impress upon the 
cadet the importance of sea power and the 
need for a strong modern Navy. 

Other Naval Sciencf I Topics — In- 
clude here other suhj l matter and 
experiences emphasized in Naval Science 
I which are not listed above. (Sp^oify.) 
Naval Science II— Subject matter and ex- 
periences provided in grade 11 with em- 
phasis on topics such as science (ocean- 
ography and meteorology), navigation (c.g., 
aids, charts, rules of the nautical road, dead 
reckoning, and piloting), and Seamanship 
(inurlinspike, deck, and boat). Also in- 
cluded are first aid and more advanced 
oarlicipation in Drills, Commands, and Cer- 
emonies. The fundamental skills and knowl- 
edge necessary to a man aboard a navy 
ship comprise an important part of in- 
struction. 

Adventures In Science — ^The study of 
the basic facts, concepts, and principles of 
the branches of science moat useful to 
future naval officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel in the performance of their duties 
aboard ship. 

Meteorology — (For definition see Earth- 
Space Sciences, 13.04 03 00 00 Mete- 
orology, under NATURAL SCI- 
ENCES.) 

Oceanograohy — (For definition see 
Earth-Space Sciences, 13.04 04 00 00 
Oceanography, under NATURAL SCI- 
ENCES.) 

OtheJ' Adventurer in Science Topics — 
ln,^lude here other topics emphasized 
in the adventures in science wmich arc 
not listed above. (Specify.) 

Drills, Commands, and Ceremonies — 
(For definition see 22 .02 01 01 00 Drills, 
Commands, and Ceremonies under Naval 
Science /.) 

First Aid — (For definition sec 08.01 06 
00 00 First Aid under HEALTH AND 
SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, PHYS- 
ICAL EDUCATION, AND RECRE- 
ATION.) 

Navigation 1 — The study of the art/ 
science that enables the mariner to (1) 
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determine his slihrs position, and (2) 
guide her safely from one ooint to an- 
other. Included in instruction are the 
basic fundamentals of piloting, dead reck- 
oning, electronic navigation, rules of the 
road, and the use of navigational instrii- 
nicnls and aids. 

Seamanship — The study of the funda- 
mentals of the art of handling, working, 
and navigating naval ships and small 
craft. Included in instruction arc the 
basic fundamentals of boat, deck, and 
marlinspikc seamanship and small craft 
safely. 

Other Naval Science II Topics — In- 
clude here other subject matter and ex- 
periences emphasized in Naval Science II 
which arc not listed above. (Specify.) 
Naval Science III— Subject matter and ex- 
periences provided in grade 12 with em- 
phasis on topics such as science (astron- 
omy), navigation (relative motion, bear- 
ings, plotting, vector diagrams, and celestial 
navigation), and electronics (communica- 
tions, radar, sonar). Also included are 
Icadcrsh’p and more advanced oarticioation 
in Drills, Commands, and Ceremonies. An 
important aspect of instruction is the de- 
vcfopmenl of an understanding of the 
princiolcs of the more technical functions 
and equipment aboard naval vessels. 
Adventures in Science — (For definition 
see 22.02 02 01 00 Adventures in Science 
under Naval Science II.) 

Astronomy — (For definition see Earth- 
Space Sciences, 13.04 01 00 00 Astron- 
omy, under NATURAL SCIENCES.) 
Other Adventures in Science Tonics — 
Include here other tooics emphasized 
in the adventures in science which are 
not listed above. (Specify.) 

Drills, Commands, and Ceremonies — 
(For definition see 22.02 01 01 00 Drills, 
Commands, and Ceremonies under Naval 
Science /.) 

Electronics — The study of the basic 
concepts in the field of electronics. Em- 
phasis is placed primarily on the theory of 
operation of typical electronic devices in- 
volved in communications, radar, and 
sonar. 

Communications — Specialized learning 
experiences in elementary interior and 
exterior naval communications to de- 
velop in the cadet an appreciation of 
the importance of reliability, security, 
speed, and the methods employed to 
achieve them. 

Radar — Classroom study of the basic 
principles for using the electronic de- 
vice of RADAR (radio detection and 
ranging) to delect the presence, range, 
bearing, elevation, and speed of air- 
planes, ships, and land masses in dark- 
ness, fog, or storm. 

Sonar — Classroom study of the basic 
principles for using the electronic de- 
vice of SONAR (sound navigation and 
ranging) as underwater sound equip- 
ment for submarine detection and 
navigation. 

Other Electronics — Include here other 
organized subject matter and experi- 
ences emphasized in electronics which 
are not listed above. (Specify.) 
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Judo — Organized subject matter and ex- 
periences concerned with the basic funda- 
mentals of a refined form of jujitsu pre- 
sented as pari of the physical fitness 
emphasis in the Navy Junior ROTC 
program. 

Leadership — The study and develop- 
ment of understanding concerning the 
basic essentials of an effective naval 
leader. Included in instruction are such 
areas as moral responsibility, lo)ralt^, de- 
votion to duty, self-confidence, initiative 
and ingenuity, courage, ability to or- 
ganize and make decisions, and personal 
example. 

Navigation II — An extension of the 
study of the art or science that enables 
the mariner to (1) determine his ship’s po- 
sition, and (2) guide her safely from one 
point to another as described in Navi* 
gation L Included for additional study 
are the basic fundamentals of relative 
motion, bearings and plotting, vector 
diagram of speed triangle, intercept so- 
lutions, celestial navigation, and other 
related factors. 

Survival — Organized subject matter and 
experience concerned with the basic 
fundamentals necessary to the preser- 
vation of life in the face of disaster. 
Emphasis is on survival in the water 
and the use and care of equipment 
normally available. 

Other Naval Science III Topics — In- 
clude here other subject matter and 
experiences emphasized in Naval Science 
III which are not listed above. (Specify.) 
Other Navy Junior ROTC— Include here 
other organized subject matter and experi- 
ences emphasized in Navy Junior ROTC 
which are not listed or clast. T.a hie in one of 
the above categories. (Specify.) 



22.03 00 0. 00 AIR FORCE JUNIOR ROTC 

A combination of subject matter and 
experiences involving principles, skills, 
knowledge, and appreciation concerned with 
the role of the United States Air Force in 
national defense. Instruction also empha- 
sizes the development of citizenship, char- 
acter, leadership, self-reliance, and general 
knowledge. 

22.03 01 00 00 Introduction to Aerospace Education- 
Subject matter and experiences concerned 
with initial exploration of aseospace factors, 
including an overview of the development 
and impact of aerospace, a familiarization 
with aircraft and spacecraft, an examination 
of the environment in which such craft 
operate, and an orientation to the work of 
the United States Air Force am’ the cus- 
toms and courtesies used hy its military 
members. 



22.03 01 01 00 The Coming of the Aerospace Age — 
The study of antecedents and early begin- 
nings of aviation and the advent of space 
exploration; a look at the pioneers of aero- 
space and their contributions; and the 
developments that have led to the present 
state of aerospace technology. 

22.03 01 02 00 Aerospace and the American People 
— ^The study of the impact of the de- 
velopment of aircraft and spacecraft 
upon the people of the United States 
and other nations. A resume of the 
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changes that have resulted in the 
American society and economy, in- 
cluding effects upon education, geog- 
raphy, science, communication, com- 
merce, security, and everyday life, is in- 
cluded in instruction. 

Aircraft of Today — Subject matter and 
experiences applied to modern aircraft, 
e.g., component parts, differences in de- 
sign and purpose, and basic terms and 
ideas related to flight and propulsion; the 
general capabilities of current military 
and commercial model ; and familiari- 
zation with military and iionmilitary air- 
craft to the extent of being able to 
identify or describe each. 

Space and the Universe — ^The study of 
space geography and related terminology 
and concepts. Recent knowledge about 
neighbors of the earth and ideas for 
future space travel are emphasized in 
instruction. 

Spacecraft and Launch Vehicles — 
The study of terminology and general 
principles of rocketry and the rockets and 
missiles now in use, including current 
and recent space flights and projected 
ones. 

Weather — ^The study of atmospheric 
components and phenomena as applied to 
meteorology and aeronautics, including 
the nature of forecasting and its im- 
portance to aviation and the Air Force, 
and the evolution of weather technology. 
The Air Force Community — ^The study 
of the air force base as (1) a n/ilitary com- 
munity, including its geography, facili- 
ties, and ways of mnetioning; and (2) the 
worldwide complex of air bases and the 
meaning for American society. 

Air Force Traditions, Customs, and 
Flight Drill — Subject matter and ex- 

E eriences designed to help the student 
ecome acquaninted with the existence 
and development of Air Force traditions 
and customs, including United States 
flag etiquette, the hand salute, resect for 
authority, principles of honor and integ- 
rity, and allegiance to country. Empha- 
sized are appreciation of the need for dis- 
cipline in military group activities; 
learning to wear the uniform properly and 
proudly; and learning individual positions 
and facing movements, the rank and file 
maneuvers required to move a formation 
of flight size, and how to give commands 
for such actions. Opportunity for demon- 
stration of attainea proficiency is pro- 
vided in instruction. 

Other Introduction to Aerospace 
Educate V — Include here other organ- 
ized subject matter and experiences 
emphasized in the introduction to aero- 
space education which are not listed 
above. (Specify.) 

Elements of Aerospace Education— Sub- 
ject matter and experiences designed for the 
study of selected areas of aeronautics, e.g., 
examination of the component factors of 
aerospace power, and the development of 
individual and group skills sufficient for 
appropriate participation in Air Force cere- 
monies. 

Theory of Aircraft Flight — Subject 
matter and experiences concerned with 
the study of aerodynamic forces as 
related to atmospheric properties, in- 
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eluding an examination of the structure 
of the aircraft, its central mechanisms, 
and its characteristics in flight. The 
student is introduced to aircraft in- 
struments, preflight, flight, and postflight 
check procedures. 

Propulsion Systems for Aircraft — 
The study of the factors influencing at- 
mospheric flight through propulsive 
means. Fuels, machines, component sec- 
tions of reciprocating engines, jet engines, 
and rockets are studied. Physical and 
chemical properties and indices of relative 
efliciencies are explored. Other functional 
systems of an aircraft are examined as 
tney relate to aircraft propulsion. 

Air Navigation — Subject matter and 
experiences concerned with exploring the 
use of maps, charts, end various forms of 
projections which are basic navigator 
tools. Pilotage, dead reckoning, and radio 
navigation are introduced in instruction 
and practical navigation problems are 
explored and solved. The role of the 
Federal Government in providing navi- 
gational and communication aids is ex- 
amined. 

Aerospace Industry and Research — 
The study and analysis of the scope and 
breadth of aerospace industry: personnel, 
functions, financial considerations, prod- 
ucts, plant locations, and general indus- 
trial trends. Emphasis is on the recog- 
nition of aerospace power as a combined 
resultant of all contributing forces, i.e., 
military air, civilian air, and the sup- 
porting facilities, personnel, industries, 
and educational systems. In the review 
of research activities and potential, an 
examination is made of new and projected 
aircraft developments. 

Civilian Aviation and Facilities — An 
examination of civil air factors, including 
facilities and their planning, develop- 
ment, and utilization. The need for 
national coordination and support of 
Federal agencies is also included. The 
student examines air carrier organizations 
with particular attention to scheduled and 
nonsclieduled airlines. Additionally, air- 
taxis, charter operations, and agricultural, 
business, and recreational flying are re- 
viewed. Problems of scheduling, safety, 
sales, tariffs, engine overhauls, franchises, 
personnel, duties, and long-range pro- 
grams are covered. 

Military Aerospace — Subject matter 
and experiences designed to help the 
student become acquainted with the 
tasks of the Air Force and the capa- 
bility of Air Force personnel and units 
in the .'ise or support of strategic, 
tactical, and defensive weapons sys- 
tems. In addition to establishing the 
^ecific aerospace roles of the Air 
Force, a review of Army and Navy air is 
also included in instruction. 

Techniques of Instruction and Cer- 
emonial Drill — Subject matter and 
experiences concerned with helping stu- 
dents become familiar with the concepts 
of how to instruct others. Opportunities 
are provided to apply these concepts 
in teaching drill skills and the knowl- 
edge of ceremonies to beginners in 
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the AFJROTC program. Emphasis is 
on increasing Knowledge and abil- 
ities to the point that one can compe- 
terily participate in squadron-size and 
larger mass formations. As in the first 
year, application of attained proficiency 
is stressed. 

Other Elements of Aerospace Educa- 
tion — Include here other subject matter 
and experiences emphasized in elements 
of aerospace education which are not 
listed above. (Specify.) 

Aerospaceage Leadership— Subject mat- 
ter which is designed to provide explanation 
of space technmogy and space programs; 
a review of leadership opportunities in 
space, national defense, and aerospace prep- 
aration; and an analysis of factors and 
techniques involved in leadership situations. 
Space Exploration: Manned and Un- 
manned Flight — A study of subject 
matter concerned with the capabilities 
and restrictions that characterize man in 
relationship to the total problem of con- 
quest of space. The state of development 
of the U.d. space programs is analyzed 
in order to determine the degree of prog- 
ress that has been made and implications 
for the future. In addition, a careful re- 
view is made of the area of peaceful 
scientific exploration and probes into 
space. 

Space Technology /Propulsion; Guid- 
ance AND Control of Space Vehicles 
— A semitechnical study of two basic 
essentials of space technology: (1) 

an examination of the generally-used 
propulsion systems as well as a futuristic 
overview of more sophisticated sys- 
tems; and (2) the orderly progression 
from the simple to the more complex 
systems of guidance and control, with 
attention to the facilities and organi- 
zations involved. 

International Space Programs — 
Study involving summary and discussion 
of the achievements of other nations in 
the application of current and future 
space programs, including the implica- 
tions for international law. Plans for 
future U.S. programs are analyzed. 
Human Factors of Aviation and 
Space — Subject matter concerned with 
the detailed study of the physiological 
aspects of aviation and flight. The 
training requirements, selection pro- 
cedures, ana projected needs of the 
astronaut program are included. Leader- 
ship in the aerospace age and the 
identification of the role and tech- 
niques of the leader are critically re- 
viewed, including the identification of 
future needs for national and interna- 
tional aerospace leadership. 

The Defense of the United States — 
Study involving the examination of 
national defense structure, including 
the executive agencies, the Department 
of Defense, the USAF, the U.S. Navy, 
the U.S. Arnw, the U.S. Marines, 
and the U.S. Coast Guard. Particular 
attention is devoted to the national 
aerospace program and the interrdated 
responsibilities of the agencies men- 
tioned above. Civil defense, its need 
and functions, is studied with attention 
given to civilian defense organization at 
the local level. 
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Aerospace Opportunities for the 
Individual — Subject matter concerned 
with an introduction to the spectrum 
of vocational and educational opportun- 
ities in aerospace work. Civilian and 
government careers in aerospace arc 
reviewed; the nature of miPtary obliga- 
tions is examined in relationship to 
commissioning and enlistment oppor- 
tunities; and, in particular, the educa- 
tional and professional challenges of 
college -level Air Force ROTC arc dis- 
cussed. 

Aerospace Leadership Application — 
Subject matter concerned with Icdcrship 
techniques that are useful in dealing with 
fellow students, particularly in AFJ- 
ROTC. Problem solving and the analysis 
of skills valuable in leading others are 
introduced. Knowledge is applied and ex- 
perience is provided through occupancy 
of leadership positions in the cadet organi- 
zation. The opportunity to improve fur- 
ther the ability to instruct other students 
is continued through this third year. 
Other Aerospaceace Leadership — In- 
clude here other subject matter and ex- 
periences emphasized in acrospaceage 
leadership which arc not listed above. 
(Specify.) 

National Security— The examination and 
study of the elements of national security, 
the military organization, and the military 
in action. 

Elements of National Security, Part 

I — Subject matter designed for a study of 
the nature and purpose of war, the func- 
tions and employment of the United 
States military forces, and the current 
prospects and trends in the search for 
world peace. 

Elements of National Security, Part 

II — Subject matter designed for extend- 
ing the study of the nature and purpose of 
war, the functions and employment of 
the United States military forces, and 
the current prospects and trends in the 
search for world peace. 

The Military Organizations In 
Action — A combination of subject mat- 
ter and skills development designed 
to provide practical leadership experi- 
ences in basic military and otticcr-type 
activities. 

Other National Security — Include 
here other subject matter and experiences 
emphasized in national security which 
arc not listed above. (Specify.) 

Other Air Force Junior ROTC— Include 
here other subject matter and experiences 
emphasized in Air Force Junior ROTC 
which arc not listed or classifiable in one of 
the above categories. (Specify.) 



22.04 01 01 00 



22.04 01 02 00 



22.04 01 03 00 



22.04 01 04 00 



22.04 01 05 00 



MARINE CORPS JUNIOR ROTC 22.04 01 06 00 

A combination of subject matter and 
experiences involving principles, skills, 
knowledge, and appreciation concerned with 
the role of the United States Marine Corps 
in national defense. Instruction also includes 
the principles and processes of military 
training, and emphasizes the development 
of citizenship, character, leadership, self- 
reliance, and general knowledge. 26G 



Military Tr'*.Miing I— Basic subject matter 
and leaguing ac:ivi(ics which are concerned 
with the pi'inciplcs and processes involved 
ill miUtary training. In practice, activities 
incliKic classroom instruction and appli- 
cation in and out of school. Aspects of 
basic military training arc organized under 
a variety of descriptive titles such as 
History and Traditions of the Marine Corps, 
Military Organization, and Weapons and 
Marksmanship 

Introduction to Marine Corps Junior 
Reserve Officer Training Corps — 
Subject matter concerned with the pur- 

y osc and objectives of Marine Corps 
unior Reserve Ofiiccr Training Corps, 
its benefits and potentialities, and re- 
quirements for advancement. Attention 
is also given to local awards and decora- 
tions, organization of the local unit, 
wearing of uniform, and cadet insignia of 
rank. 

History and Traditions of the Ma- 
rine Corps — Subject matter devoted to 
the basic history and traditions of the 
Marine Corps from 1775 to the pscsent 
time. 

Military Organization — ^Thc study of 
the underlying theory of Marine Corps 
organization in simplir.ed form, with em- 
phasis on the following: Necessity for 
one leader for each unit or subdivision; 
span of control and the chain of com- 
mand; assignment of specific duties and 
responsibilities to all personnel; inte- 
gration of smaller units into larger teams; 
and general design of military organi- 
zation to fit missions to be performed. 
Courtesies, Customs, and Rules of 
Conduct — Subject matter that is con- 
cerned w'ith military courtesy, customs, 
and rules of conduct. Emphasized in in- 
struction are a brief introduction to the 
punitive address and titles, insignia of 
grade, and honors to the National 
Anthem and to the flag; display and care 
of the flag; personal honor and integrity; 
courtesies to individuals; and origin of 
customs. General indoctrination in pride 
of the Marine Vl!orps uniform and the 
traditions of the Marine Corps arc also 
included. 

Hygiene — Subject matter which is con- 
cerned with elementary personal hygieiic.> 
general rules, care of llic body, cleanli- 
ness, necessity of routine habits in the 
daily bodily functions, regular physical 
exaiuinations, and care of the feet. In- 
cluded in instruction arc personal hygiene 
and individual health rules hi the field, 
insect control and prevention of insect 
bites, cleansing of eating utensils, impro- 
vised washing and bathing facilities, 
waste disposal, inarch hygiene and camp- 
sites, and field water supplies. Responsi- 
bility of the individual leader in matters 
of heal til control is emphasized. 

First Aid — A combination of subject 
matter and experiences concerned with 
dressing and protecting wounds, pre- 
vention of infection, control of pain, use 
of first-aid kit and packet, applicatory 
exercises in bandaging, artiBcial respi- 
ration, first aid for poisons, snake biles, 
insccl bites, heat exhaustion and heat 
.stroke, and inannally carrying the sick 
and wounded. (See also 08.01 06 00 00 
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22.04 01 07 00 



22.04 01 08 00 



22.04 01 09 00 



22.04 01 99 00 



22.04 02 00 00 



First Aid under HEALTH AND 
SAFETY IN DAILY LIVING, PHYS- 
ICAL EDUCATION, AND RECRE- 



ATION.) 

Leadership, Drill, and Exercise of 
Command — Instruction concerned with 
the definition of and necessity for military 
discipline. Activities include school of 
drill for the Marine with and without 
arms, and drill for foot troops including 
squad, platoon, and company drill. A 
ininitniini of six hour.: of Marine Corps 
physical training methods and techniques, 
including administration of the Marine 
Corps recruit physical fitness tests, is an 
integral iwrtion of the program. Char- 
acteristics of military commands and 
orders; development of the command 
voice; ceremonies, reviews, parades, es- 
corts, and inspections; and interior guard 
duty are emphasized in instruction. 
Weapons — Instruction in weapons which 
cmphai^izcs familiarization with the U.S. 
Rifle Caliber .30 Ml, and a detailed 
study of the U.S. Rifle, 7.62mm M—14, 
and includes description, characteristics, 
disassembly and assembly, functioning, 
operations, stoppages and immediate ac- 
tion; spare parts, accessories, ammu- 
nition, care and cleaning; and familiari- 
zation with the bayonet, the hand gre- 
nade, and the M79 grenade launcher. 
Marksmanship — Study and practice of 
the principles of marksmanship. Included 
are demonstrations and student partici- 
pation in sighting and aiming positions, 
trigger squeeze, sling adjustment, range 
procedures, and emphasis on safety pre- 
cautions; range practice with the caliber 
.22 rifle; and matches and competition 
with the calihcr .22 rifle as practicable. 



Other Military Training I — Tiicludc 
here other organized subject matter and 
experiences emphasized in Military 
Training I which arc not listed above. 
(Specify.) 

Military Training II— An extension of 
Military Training I, including classroom 
instruction and application in and out of 
school emphasizing aspects of basic military 
training such as Leadershin, Drill and 
Exercise of Command; Small Unit Infantry 
Tactics; Map Reading and Use of the 
Compass; am! Individual Training for 
Atomic Warfare. 



22.04 02 01 00 Military Organization— -A review of 
previous instruction in military organiza- 
tion. Extended emphasis is on organiza- 
tion of the rifle platoon of the rifle com- 
pany, a brief resume of the position of the 
rifle company in the infantry battalion, 
and the position of the battalion in the in- 
fantry regiment. AUeiilion is given to the 
position of the Marine Corps in the 
national dcfenjc structure. 



22.04 02 03 00 



22.04 02 04 00 



22.04 02 05 00 



22.04 02 06 00 



22.04 02 07 00 



22.04 02 99 00 



22.04 03 00 00 



22.04 02 02 00 



Leadership, Drill, and Exercise of 
Command — An extension of previous in- 
struction ill leadership, drill, and exercise 
of command. Morale, essentiality of 
leadership, command presence, under- 
standing people, and drill of the Marine 
with and without arms are cm'diasizcd. 
Also included are squad and pktoon 
drill, parades, reviews, inspections, ccr- 



22.04 03 01 00 
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emonies, interior guard duty, and Marine 
Corps methods of physical training. 
W^EAPONS — A review of the M-1 rifle and 
M*“14 rifle with an extended stiidv of 
weapons, including the U.S. Pistol Cali- 
ber .45 M1911A1: Its characteristics, 
general data, disassembly and assembly, 
safe-handling procedures, and function- 
in.;. Also provided is familiarization with 
the M-72 Light Antitank Weapon, 
MarKoMANSHIP — A review of material 
and experiences in marksmanship pre- 
sented during previous year. Demonstra- 
tion and student participation in sus- 
tained Are exercises; eficct of wind; 
scorebook; sight seeing and target 
dimensions; and matches and competi- 
tions with caliber .22 rifle as practicable, 
are emphasized. 

Small Unit Infantry Tactics — Sub- 
feet matter and experiences concerned 
with organization of the Marine rifle 
squad, emphasizing duties of each squad 
member and the oi^ganization patrols. In- 
cluded are arm and hand signals; individ- 
ual protection of the Marine; elementary 
camouflage; duties of scouts and leaders, 
scouting by day and night, information, 
and observing and reporting; form of 
reports; prisoners, principles of security, 
and outguards and outposts; tactics of 
the squad on attack /defense; security 
missions, including troop -leading proce- 
dure, orders, and defense of obstacles; 
and technique of Arc of the individual 
and the squad. 

Map Reading and Use of the Compass 
— Subject matter and experiences which 
provide an introduction to map reading 
and uses of the compass. Marginal infor- 
mat.'on, conventional signs, military sym- 
bols, measuring map distances, grid co- 
ordinates, elevation, locating and 
direction, determining direction with and 
without compass, orientation of mi.ps, 
and preparation of overlays are included. 
Indivdual Training for Atomic War- 
fare — Subject matter which is con- 
cerned with the general characteristics 
of atomic warfare and individual pro- 
tective measures and techniques. Empha- 
sized in instruction are the effects and 
damages that atomic weapons produce; 
limitations and capabilities oi atomic 
weapons; and individual actions required 
when atomic weapons arc utilized. 
Other Military Training II — Include 
here other organized subject matter 
and experiences emphasized in Military 
Training II which are not listed above. 
(Specify.) 

Military Training III— An extension of 
Military Training I and II, including class- 
room instruction and application in and 
out of school emphasizing aspects of basic 
military training such as History and Tra- 
ditions of the Marine Corps; Leadership, 
Drill, and Exercise of Command; Weapons; 
Marksmanship; Mm>s and Aerial Photo- 
graphs; Small Unit Taotics; Infantry; Mili- 
tary Teaching Methods; New Develop- 
ments; Organization of the Marine Corps; 
and Military Service; Opportunities, Obli- 
gations, and Benefits. 

History and Traditions of the Ma- 
rine Corps — Subject matter comprised 
of a short resume of Marine Corps history 
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22.04 03 02 00 



22.04 03 03 00 



22.04 03 04 00 



22.04 03 05 00 



22.04 03 06 00 



and cxpanHioii of Marine Corps cam- 
paigns and battles during World War II, 
Korea, and Vietnam. Biographical 
sketches of prominent Marine leaders, 
past and present; specific examples of 
personal horoisrn and unit gall .ntry in 
the Marine Corps; hardships endured and 
sacrifices made by the Marine Corps for 
the Nation; famous mottoes, slogans, and 
colorful traditions of the Marine Corps; 
contributions of the Marine Corps to the 
Nation throughout history in defense of 
the country; and the role of the Marine 
in a democracy are emphasized. Also in- 
cluded in instruction is a review of the 
Code of Conduct for members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 
Leadership, Dr.ll, and Exercise op 
Command — An extension of previous in- 
struction in leadership, drill, and exercise 
of command. Psychological factors of 
leadership, actions of a leader, self-anal- 
sis, and attitudes of office-s and noncom- 
missioned officers; preparation for com- 
mand, communication of orders, and 
methods of giving commands; platoon 
and company drill, parades, reviews; and 
inspections and ceremonies arc empha- 
sized. 

Weapons — A review of weapons studied 
during the first and second years with 
emphasis on the M-14 rifle. In^itrucfimi 
provides for a brief familiarization with 
the mrfoliine gun 7.62miii M -60, the 
60mm and 81mm mortars, and the 
106mm recoillcss rifle, including charac- 
teristics, capabilities, and types of aiiimii- 
nition. 

Marksmanship — A review of the rifle 
marksmanship. Additional training in- 
cludes sighting and aiming; positions, 
trigger squeeze, sustained fire, windage, 
scorcbook, and sight setting; stimulation 
of interest in marksmanship through 
range practice: and matches and compe- 
titions utilizing small-bore facilities as 
available. 

Maps and Aerial Photographs — Sub- 
ject matter designed to provide a thor- 
ough review of previous instruction in 
map skills. A brief introduction to aerial 
photographs and photomaps, including 
the types used by the Marine Corps, 
identification, orientation, and uses are 
emphasized. 

Small Unit Tactics: Infantry — Sub- 
ject matter designed to provide a briof re- 
view of previous instruction in small unit 
tactics. Combat formations of the rifle 
platoon, including arm and hand signals; 
duties of the platoon leader; ths rifle 
platoon, reinforced with elements of the 



weapons platoon in the attack, defense, 
and withdrawal — including the use of 
firepower, reconnaissance, security meas- 
ures, and combat intelligence; the use of 
cover, concealment, and observation; and 
battlefiehl firing positions are all empha- 
sized. 

22.04 03 07 00 TdiLiTARY Teaching Methods — Subject 

matter comprising an introduction to mil- 
itary teaching methods. Included arc se- 
lected aspects of instructional tcclmiqiics 
and used in planning and presenting in- 
struction; speech techniques for the 
instructor; the construction and use 
of lesson plans and training aids; and 
familiarization of c.adv.ts with methods 
of military instruction to enable them 
to conduct elementary instruction in 
basic military subjects. 

22.04 03 08 00 New Developments — Subject matter 

concerned with current unclassified devel- 
opments in organizations, tactics, weap- 
ons, techniques, and material of the 
Marine Corps. Methods used to develop 
new equipment arc also included. 

22.04 03 09 00 Organization of the Marine Corps — 

A study of the mission and role of the 
Marine Corps. The supply, service, and 
maintenance contributions of the tech- 
nical and administrative services, in- 
cluding close combat support, arc empha- 
sized. 

22.04 03 10 00 Military Service: Opportunities, Ob- 

ligations, AND Benefits — Subject mat- 
ter which emphasizes opportunities for 
both officer and eulisled careers in the 
Marine Corps. The Selective Service 
Act of 1948, the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, and the Marine 
Corps Reserve are studied. Information 
on the United States Naval Academy 
(USNA), including opportunity for ap. 
pointment, history, and traditions of 
the USNA, and (derations of the 
USNA Corps of Midshipmen; infor- 
mation concerning the NROTC (Marine 
Option) program and the Naval Eii- 
listeil Scientific Education Program 
(NESEP); and general information on 
the Marine Corps Officer Candidate and 
Platoon Leaders Course Programs, and 
the Warrant Officer and LDO Programs, 
are emphasized. 

22.04 03 99 00 Other Military Training III — Include 

here other organized subject matter and 
experiences emphasized in Military Train- 
ing III which are not listed above. 
(Specify.) 

22.04 99 00 00 Other Marine Corps Junior ROTC— In- 

clude here other subject matter and experi- 
ences emphasized in the Marine Corps 
Junior ROTC which are not listed or classi- 
fiable in one of the above categories. 
(Specify.) 
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Glossary 



The glossary contains definitions of terms used but 
not defined in the context of this handbook and 
such additional terms as seem necessary to common 
understanding underlying records and reports about 
curriculum and instruction in elementary, secondary, 
junior college and adult education. Terms defined 
elsewhere in this handbook may be located through 
the use of the index or through the classifications of 
chapters 3 and 5. 

This glossary is arranged alphabetically and in- 
cludes a limited amount of cross-referencing. Where 
reference is made to a term included in the glossary, 
no page number is given; however, a page number 
is included where reference is made to a term in 
another portion of the handbook. Multiworded 
terms are not inverted; groups of terms having 
common words may be located by using the index. 

Many of the definitions have been taken directly 
from the previous handbooks of the State Educa- 
tional Records and Reports Series: Handbooks I,^ 
11,2 jjj 3 jy^4 y 5 respective handbooks 
from which definitions have been taken are indicated 
by the Roman numeral designation of the handbook 
or, in the case of the handbook Financial Accounting 
for School Activities^ by the letters (FASA). Nota- 
tion is included for those instances in which defini- 
tions from preceding handbooks have been modified 
to clarify their meaning when used to describe 
aspects of instructional programs. 



\cccleratioii — ^The completion oi* a predetermined amount 
of school work in less time than is required normally. 

Administrative Unit — A geographic area which, for specified 
public school purposes, is under the control of a board of 
education and the supervision of one or more administrative 
officers. (Handbook I, clarified; Handbooks IV and V, 
clarified ) 

Adult — All individual who has reached a specified minimum 
legal age of adulthood, usually 18 years. (Handbooks IV 
and V, modified) 

Adult Basic Education — Education at the elementary in- 
structional level (through the eighth grade) — usually 
with emphasis on communicative, computational, and 
social skills — given to enable an adult or youth beyond the 
age of compulsory school attendance to raise his level of 
education, pursue a program of occupational training, 
and/or function more adequately as a citizen in a demo- 
cratic society. 

Adult Education — Instruction designed to meet the unique 
needs of adults and youth — beyond the age of compulsory 
school attendance — who have either completed or inter- 
rupted their formal education. This may be provided by a 
school system, college, or other agency or institution 
(including a technical institute or area vocational school) 
through activities and media such as formal classes, corre- 
spondence study, radio, television, lectures, concerts, 
aemonstrations, and counseling. 

Adult Education Program — A program of instruction 
primarily for adults and youth beyond the age of com- 
pulsory school attendance. (Handbook V, modified) See 
also Adult Education. 



* Paul L. Reason. Emery M. Foster, and Robert F. Will. The Corn (non Core of State Educational Information. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
1953. U.S. Department of Health. Edueation. and Welfare. OfTiee of Education, State Edueational Records and Reports Series: Handbook 1, Bulletin 1953, No. 8. 

2 Paul L. Reasoii and Alpheus L. White. Financial Accounting for Local and State School Systems: Standard Heccipt and Expenditure Accounts. Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Ofliee. 1957. U.S. Department of Health. Edueation. and Welfare. Office of Education. State Educational Records and Reports Series 
Handbook II. Bulletin 1957. No. 4. 

3 Paul L. Reason and George G. Tankard. Jr.. Property Accounting for Local and State School Systems. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office. 1959. 
U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Office of Education, State Educational Records and Rcimrts Series: Handbook III. Bulletin 1959. No. 22. 

< Allan R. Lichtenberger and Richard J. Penrod. Staff Accounting for Local and State School Systems. Washington: U.S. Government Printing OfTicc, 1965. 
U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Office of Education, State Educational Records and Reports Series: Handbook IV. Bulletin 1965, No. 18. 

6 John F. Putnam and George G. Tankard. Jr.. Pupil Accounting for Local and State School Systems. Washington:^ U..S. Government Printing Office. 1964. 
U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Office of Education. State Educational Records and Reports Scries: Handbook V. Bulletin 1964. No. 39. 

® Everett V. Samuelson. George G, Tankard. Jr., and Hoyt W. Pope. Financial Accounting for School /Icfirifies. Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office. 1959. U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Office of Education. Bulletin 19.59. No. 21. 
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Glossary — Con tin ued 

Adult School — A separately organized school providing in- 
struction for adults and youth beyond the age of compulsory 
school attendance. (Handbook V, modified) 

Apprentiee — A worker who is learning a recognized occupa- 
tion ill accordance with a written apprentice- training con- 
tract between him and his employer or employers which 
provides for a given period of planned work experience 
through employment on lb 3 job, stippb^menied by appro- 
priate related instruction, and with other specified provi- 
sions of the arrangement. 

Apprenticeship Training — An organized system for pro- 
viding young people with the manipulative skills and 
technical or theoretical knowledge needed for competent 
performance in skilled occupations. The program usually 
involves cooperation among schools, labor, and manage- 
ment, since apprentices learn the skills of their craft through 
on-the-job work cxpcrience:s and the related theoretical 
information through classroom instruction. The minimiiin 
terms and conditions of apprenticeship are regulated by 
Slate and local statutes or agreements. 

Area Vocational School — A public school which has been 
approved by the State board for vocational education to 
provide instruction in the occupa lions (other than profes- 
sional occupations) to residents of a State, a county, a 
major city, or another designated geographic area usually 
larger than one local basic administrative unit. (Handbooks 
IV and V, clarified) 

Atypical Characteristic — A characteristic of an individual 
in a given chronological age group which is markedly differ- 
ent from that of the mean. (V ) See also Type of Exception-^ 
ality and Exceptional Children. 

Atypical Pupil — A pupil revealing a physical, mental, or 
behavioral characteristic which is marKedly different from 
that of the mean of his chronological age group. (V) See 
also Atypical Characteristic^ Exceptional Children, 
and Exceptional Pupils. 

Audiolingual Approach — An approach to language instruc- 
tion emphasizing that element of language (sound) which 
is spoken in normal, everyday, conversational interchange 
as differentialized from language as gesture or as writing. 
This sometimes is referred to as the ''aural -oral” approach. 

Auditory Handicap — An impairment in hearing that ad- 
versely affects the performance of an individual. A person 
identified as having an auditory handicap may be referred 
to as "hard of hearing” or "deaf,” according to the nature 
and severity of his handicap. (V) 

Average Daily Attendance — The aggregate days attendance 
of a given school during a given reporting period divided 
by the number of days school is in session during this period. 
Only days on which the pupils are under the guidance and 
direction of teachers should he considered as days in session. 
The r^orting period is generally a given regular school 
term. The average daily attendance for groups of schools 
having varying lengths of terms is the sum ot the average 
daily attendances obtained for the individual schools. 
(Handbooks I, II, and III, modified) (IV) (V) 

Average Daily Membership — ^The aggregate days member- 
ship of a given school during a given reporting period 
divided by the number of days school is in session during 
this period. Only days on which the pupils are under the 
iiidance and direction of teachers should be considered as 
ays in session. The rj^orting period is generally a given 
r. 'Aguiar school term. Tne average daily membership for 
groups of schools having varying lengths of terms is the 
sum of the avera^ daily memberships obtained for the in- 
dividual schools. For purposes of obtaining statistical com- 
parability on/y, pupil-staff ratios involving kindergarten 
and pre kindergarten pupils attending a half-day session 
are computed as though these pupils are in membership 



for a half day. (Ifaiidhooks 1, H, and IJJ, iinxlihcd; Hand- 
hooks IV and V, clarified) 

Average Membership Per School — The loial mciiihership 
of schools in a reporting niiil, as of a given dale, divided 
by the ninnbcr of schools in ihc nuil. (V) 

Average Number of C'hildreii Per Aticiidain*e Areii^ — 7'lie 
lolal nninber of children of s('liool agc! in an adniin'islralive 
unit divided by the ntnnher of allendaiK^e areas williin the 
administrative niiil. (\^) 

Average Niimlier of (.diiUlren Per Local Basic Adininis- 
trative Unit — TJic total niiiiihcr of (diildreii of .scJiool age 
in a given State (or inlernicdiate unit) divided by the nnni- 
ber of local basic adiniiiislralive nnils within the Stale (or 
interiiiediate unit). (V) 

Bachelor’s Degree — A degree usually conferred upon the 
successful eoniidctioii of a 4-ycar college program of 
studies. (IV) (V) 

Balance — A purposeful variety in aims and objec^lives for 
pupils supported by an overall plan for iiislrnetion having 
flexibility in required and optional areas of content to be 
studied and diversity in types of learning cxpcrieiiecs. 

Basic Education — A icrni frequently used in referring to 
education einphasi/ing literacy in language, inatlicinalies, 
natural sciences, and history and related social sciences. 
See also Aflult Basic Education. 

Boarding School — See Residential School^ page 61. 

Branch Campus — A campus of an educational inslitnlion 
fusnally an inslitnlioii of biglicr education) which is lo- 
cated in a community different from that of its parent in- 
stitution and beyond a reasonable eonmmling distance 
from the main campus of the parciil \v li in lion. 

Business School — A iionpnblie ednealk la! inslilnlion offer- 
ing courses in preparation for liiisiiicss ocenpa lions such as 
stenography, bookkeeping, and data processing. Such an 
institution frequently is referred to as a "Private Business 
School” or "Business College.” 

Cafeteria or Lniiehrooin — An area designed, or adapted, 
specifically for use in preparing incais for, or serving meals 
to, the student body or other groups, and providing facili- 
ties for eating such meals. (Ill) 

Casework — The application of the (casework method. As 
used ill this handbook, this involves lliorongli studies of 
individual pupils by staff members skilled in llic casework 
method. (IV) 

Certificate of Training — Sec Certificate of Completion, 
page 85. 

Clasr>room Teaclicr — A staff nicinlicr assigned llic profes- 
sional activities of inslrnciiiig pupils — in self-con laiiicd 
classes or courses — in classroom sit nations for which daily 
pupil attendance figures for the seliool system are kept. 
(Handbook IV, clarified) 

Classroom Tcaclicrs Per 1,000 Pupils in Average* Daily 
Membership — The ninnbcr representing the total fiiH- 
time equivalency of classroom leaching assigmnents in a 
school system during a given period of lime, mnUiplicd by 
1,000 and divided by the average daily memherslnp (ADM ) 
of pupils during this period. (V) 

Combined Community College and Secondary School 
Plant — A school plant that houses on a permanent basis 
two schools only — a secondary school and a eoiiiniunily 
college. (Ill) (V) 

Combined Elementary and Secondary School Plant — A 
school plant that houses on a pcrinanenl basis two schools 
only — an elcniciilary school and a secondary school. (Hand- 
books I and II, modified) (III) (IV) (V) 



Glossary — Con tinned 

Clonimiinity CoIl<*^<* — As iisrd in tliis lian<ll) 0 (>k, a junior 
college operalcd hy the hoard of c<lii(‘ation of a Io<‘ai hasir 
a<liiiiiii»trativc unit (including (he iiidc))en<lenl local lu»ard 
for one or more coiininiiiity collcg<»s). Inst ruction is a<)a|)le<l 
i:i content, hM^cl, and schedule to the needs of the local 
coiiimnnily. ()!an<ll)Ot>ks 1, 11, and 111, niodihed) (1\) 
(V) See also Jnniof College^ page 61. 

Completion of Sc.liool Work — Coinplcting a f)rograni of 
studies and witlalraivirg from school. This iindinlcs gra«hia- 
lioii from high school (grade 12) or college, or otherwise 
fniftlling the requircnients for a prescribed program of 
studies. Midyear or yearciid transfer to a higher grade 
within the same .st'hool is not considered as oomplclion of 
sehoolwork. (V) 

Coniprelicii.sivo High School — A secondary s<diool with a 
mmiher of <leparlinents (e.g., Knglisli, science, hiisincss, 
vocational) ofl’eriiig a diversified program to moci the nec<!s 
of pupils with varying interests ami ahililicN. (Ilaiulhooks 
iV ami V, clarifietl) 

Computer Assisted Instruction — lVogramme<l iiistrm'tion 
ultlizing an electronie computer as (he prim*ipal medium 
of inslriietion. 

Conecpl — An idea or mental image of what a thing in general 
should be, espeeially a representation of the <*oninion ele- 
ments or allrihiilcs distinguishing one group of objects or 
ideas from other groups. 

Congressional District — A geographical area wilhi'i a State, 
defined for eleeloral purposes an<i idciitific.<i by a iniiiiher 
or code. 

Continuing Education — A term used synonymously with 
the term "^adiill ednealion”. Sec Adult Education, 

Continuity — The orderly, ]>lamied sequence of educational 
experiences, as from one grade, school level, stage of <le- 
velopment, or aspect of siihject-iiialter eoiitenl to am^thcr. 

Contracted Services — Those services remlere<l to the school 
system through coiitracl or other agreeinenl with a firm, 
company, in<lividiial, or other educational agem/y or iii- 
stilnlion, such services being performed by a person or 
persons not on the scliool staff. 

Cooperative Education — A ooFnhinalion program of study 
and practice — eondiieied on an allernaling sche<liilc of 
half days, <lays, weeks, or other periods of lime — providing 
legal employ niciil for pupils with organi/c<l on- the- job 
training and correlale<l school ins true lion. 

Cooperative On-tlic-joh Training — An activity in which 
pupils in occupational programs of slmlics spend a porlif)n 
of their time in supervised e.mployineiil (i.e., in on-lhc-joh 
training) in business or indnslry. This activity fre<jiioiilIy 
is referred to as ''cooperative work experience.’' 

Cooperative Part-time Employment — Part-time em- 
ployment combined with sehoolwork through cooperation 
between the school ami business or industry. 

Cooperative Work Experience — Sec Cooperative on-the- 
job Training, 

Correlation — A plan whereby teachers of courses in two 
or more subjcct-iiiatier areas endeavor to relate the work 
of a given group of |>iipds in these areas to oonmioii large 
problems. 

Course of Study — A written guide prepared by ^i.dmiuis- 
trators, supervisors, consultants, and teachers of a school 
system or school as an aid to teaching a given course or an 
aspect of subject-matter content to a given type of pupil. 
See also Curriculum Guide. 

Credit — The unit of value, awarded for the siicocssfiii com- 
pletion of certain courses, intended to indicate the quantity 
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of course iustniclion in ndalion to llic tt>ud r«‘q\nrcnicnls 
for a diploma. <'(Tlificalc, nr degrea*. (ircdils frequently 
arc ex|)n*ss<Ml in terms siadi as “( !ar!icgi«': units.’* ‘credits.*’ 
' scTiicstcr (Tcdit hours.*’ and '’‘(luartcr cTcdil linurs.’* (IN ) 

(V) 

Crisis Tc;u‘hcr--A Icaclicr. specially IraiiiiMi both in re- 
medial <;dii<*atioii ami in Indping pupds overt'ome; «utio(ioiial 
|)r(d)Ieiiis, serving a singh^ scdiool i>y providing iinmcdi.Wc 
lielp to individual juipils at limes when theyv ar«‘ imahic to 
cope with tlndr usual (‘lassrooin situations, riiis p«*riodic 
assistance is intended to <Miahle piqiils wi'.li lu'havioral 
dini<'idti(;s Iwliicli may or may not la? accoiiipaiii»‘d hv 
at'udciiiic. diflieni tics) to return to tlndr usual classrooms. 
Close liaison is inaintaiticd with classnami li‘a<h<Mv and 
supporting s<?rvic<?s, and rcf<?rrals arc inadi? as required for 
<liagiiosis and intensive liclp. 

Ciilliiral llaiidi(‘ap — As used in this Iiandhook, a deviation, 
or dcli<‘i<’n<!y in <?ulliiral or cnvironm<‘ntal luu kground that 
adversely aff<?cls the school pcrforiuaiu'i? nr learning of an 
indivi(liial. Individuals with cultural liandit'aps mav he 
classified into groups siudi as: niigraul cliiIdr<Mi, fum (ioiiaKv 
illiterate, the iion-Kiiglisli sp<‘aking, and memhers of <lis- 
advanlagcd cultural groups. 

(iiiercnl Expciiditiircs — T<jtal cxp«’iidil un*s for adininis- 
Iralion, iustriK’lion, at t<?iidaii(‘c an«! h(‘allli scrvi<cs. pupil 
Iransporlalioii service^, operation «)l* uiant. iiiaitUciiaocc 
of plant, ami fixed cliarg<’s plus net cxpcndilur<*s for food 
service's and student body a(‘tivities. Uasicallv, ibis <?u- 
compasscs all exp<?iidilures except tho-^e lor capital outiav. 
eomiiiunily scrvic<\s, and debt ‘icrvicc. as includcil in ilic 
100 series of a<'counts tiinmgli llic 800 s<‘ries of a<'(*oiinls 
of 11 ami hook II plus net expenditures for food s<‘rvices 
and student body activities, fllaiidhooks I. II. and 111 
and I’ASA, modified) 

Current Expemliliires Per Pupil- -Curren t expeiidi lures 
for a given ueriod of limedivide*! by a pupil unit of measure. 
(Ifandhooks II and V, modified) Svo a/so C.urveni Expettdi- 
turps and Pupil Unit of \f ensure. 

Ciirreiil ExpeiidiUivcs Pv*r Pupil in ADA ^Hcgular S<*bool 
Term)— Cnrreiit expenditures for the r<*gu!ar sehoc‘1 lern: 
<iivided by the average daily a t {eiidama* of full-time pupils 
(or full-time oquivaloney <»f pupils) during the l<?riii. .SV»<» 
also Current Expenditures and Average Daily it- 

temlnnee. 

(airreiil Expenditures Per Pu|)il iii ADA fSuumicr 

S<*hf)ol IVriii) -^Curren I expenditures for tiie summer 
s<’liool loriii divi<|ed by the full-time eipiivalem-v of pupils 
in average <iaily at tendance? eluriiig tin? term. .SVv <|/.su 
Current Expenditures and Full-Time Equivalettvy. 

Current Expenditures Per Pii|)il in ADM (Kegulai* 

School Term) — Cairrenl e'xtieiidi lures for the regular 
s(?lnml term <iivi<le<| |jy the average* elaily me*ml>e?rslii}* e>f 
full-time pupils (e>r fnll-lime' (?qiiivale?iie‘y eif pupils) eliiriiig 
the term. .SVe* also Current Expenditures ami Average 
Daily Membership. 

(uirreiil Expenditures IVr Pupil in ADM tSiiiiimer 

Sehool derm) — CiiiTe?iil e*xpciie!itnre?s fe*r the summer 
school term ilivielcel by the; full-time’? f?epiival«’neyv of pupils 
ill average elaily memhe?rsliip eluriiig the? term. .See aho 
Current Expenditures am) Ftill-Tittte Eqtnvaleney. 

(’iirrenl Expenditures ]V*r Pii|)il Pe*r Day f.\I)A) ---(uir- 
mil expenditures per pupil in average? elaily at li?mlanee 
eiiiriiig a given s('lie>e>l te?riii, divide*el by the*. niimhc*r eif elavs 
s<‘lioe)l was in se*ssloii efuring this le?rm. (Uaudheiok \ , 

e^larificd) .SVe also Citrrettt Expciuliturcs and Average 
Daily At tendauee. 

Current Expenditures S*er Pupil Per Day (ADM)— Cur- 
rent cxpeiieliliire?s pe*r pupil in ave?rage elaily memlM?rsliip 
eluring a giv«?n sedioeil le?rm, elivide?el by the numhe*r eif elays 
se*he.e)l was in se;ssiem elurimr this te*rm. (liuiiellKieik V. 

elarifie?el) .Sev also Current Expen dit tires ami Average 
'^aily Memhership. 



Glossary— Continued 

Current Expoiidiliircs Per Pupil Per Hour Course Meets 
i\dult Ediiralioii ) — Ciirrciil expenditures for adult 
ediieatioii (for a given period of lime) divided Ijy aggregalerl 
pupil hours. Aggregated pupil hours refers to the total, for 
all courses, of the eiirollmeiit for each eoiirse tinstv tlu* 
number of hours the course meets. (NOTE: This ile.fi may 
he used in any situation where there is a signincunl propor- 
tion of part-time pupils.) Set* also Current Expenditures. 

Curriculum Guide — A written plan including one or more 
aspects of curriculum and instruction such as philosophy, 
policies, aims, objectives, nihject matter, resources, and 
processes. Such a plan may he as narrow in scope as a unit 
or topic of instruction, or as broad as the entire curriculum 
of a school system or level of instruction within a State. 
See also Course of Study, 

Custodial Mentally Retarded — See Severely Mentally 
Retarded, page 82. 

Cycle Scheduling — A scheduling plan, usually in junior high 
schools, wherein courses which might he taught one or two 
periods each week throughout the term are taught every 
day for a succession of weeks. For example, art, iiiiisic, and 
industrial arts might be '^cycled” in a 36-weck term for 12 
weeks each. 

Degree — A title conferred by a college or university as oflicial 
recognition for the completion of a program of studies or 
for other attainment. (IV) (V) 

Delinquent Behavior — Hchavior of a juvenile which is 
habitually wayward, disobedient, truant, or of such a 
nature as to impair or endanger the tnorals or health of self 
or others. If a juvenile violates a law or o:dinance and is 
convicted in a court of law as a juvenile, he sometimes is 
considered a juvenile delinquent, depending on the severity 
of the violation; for repeated convictions of lesser offenses, 
he usually is considered a juvenile delinquent. Some jiiris- 
diotions use a term other than ^^conviction” in juvenile 
ca'ies. (V) See also Juvenile Delinquent, 

Department — As med in this handbook, an administrative 
subdivision of a s<:hool with u teaching staff responsible 
for instruction in i. particular subject-matter area or field 
of study, (e.g., English department, vocational department, 
science department, music department). (Handbooks IV 
and V, clarified) 

Departmentalized Organization — The organization of 
instruction in such a way that teachers sjiecialize in one or 
two subject-matter areas and give instruction in these 
areas to several classes. Under the departmentalized or- 
ganization, pupils or teachers move from room to room for 
different classes during the school day. (Handbooks IV 
and V, clarified) 

Diagnostic Teacher — A teacher possessing special training 
and skills in diagnosing learning problems of individuals 
and in planning and providing therapeutic educational 
programs based on such diagnoses. 

Differentiation — A plan making provision for individualized 
needs of the various pupils by enrichment or other modifica- 
tion of a common basic program. 

Discipline — A broad, logically organized body of subject 
matter which is distinguished by its scholarly j)rcstige. 

Dual Enrollment — An arrangement whereby a pupil regu- 
larly and concurrently attends two schools which share direc- 
tion and control of his studies. For example, the pu|>il 
attends a public school part-time and a nonpiibbc sc’ho/d 
part-time, purtuing part of his elementary or secondary 
studies under the direction and control of the public school 
and the remaining part under the direction and control of 
the nonpublic school; or, he attends a public secondary 
school part-time and an area vocational school part-time 
with the direction and control of his studies similarly shared 
by the two institutions. 



Early Childhood Ediieation — Educational experiences pro* 
vided by the school at the preprimary and primary levels. 

Elc incut ary Instructional Level — The general level of 
instri:(‘lioii firovided for pupils in elementary schools, and 
am iiislriicli:)!! of a comparable nature and difliciilly pro- 
vided for adults and youth heyond the age of compulsory 
school attendance. (IV) (V) 

Emotional llundicap — An impairment or deficiency of the 
emotions that adversely affects the stability and/or per- 
formance of an individual. (V) 

Enrichment Program — Supplementary instructional ex- 
periences provided pupils according to their special needs, 
abilities, and interest. For preschool or prepriniary ciil- 
liirally deprived children, this refers to experiences designed 
to aid in their transition from home to a school environ- 
ment; emphasis is on language development in preparation 
for reading instruction; and, frequently, such programs are 
supplemented by counseling with parents and with home 
visits by school staff members. For other pupils, such as 
the gifted, talented, or college bound, this term refers to 
special instructional experiences provided in addition to 
iistriictiou generally provided most pupils. 

Equipment — Any instrument, machine, apparatus, or set of 
articles which (a) retains its original shape and appearance 
with use and (b) is nonexpendable: i.e., if the article is 
damaged or some of its parts are lost or worn out, it is 
usually more feasible to repair it than to replace it with an 
entirely new unit. (Handbooks ]1 and III, modified, based 
oil the wording of P.L. 89-329.) See also page 9. 

Exceptional Children — As used in this handbook, children 
who, because of certain atypical characteristics, have been 
identified hy professionally qualified personnel as requiring 
special educational planning and services, whether or not 
such services arc available. In general, the term "excep- 
tional children” considers exceptionality on the basis of 
(a) physical handicap, (b) emotional and/or social handi- 
cap, and (c) measurable exceptionality in mental ability, 
i.e., mentally gifted and mentally retarded. Some excep- 
tional children have more than one type of exceptionality. 
(Handbooks 1 and III, modified) (V) 

Exceptional Pupils — Exceptional children, and adults 
identified as exceptional, receiving instruction in a program 
of special education. (V) See also Exceptional Children 
and Special Education. 

Exceptionality — As used in this handbook, a physical, 
mental, or behavioral characteristic by which technically 
or professionally qualified personnel identify individuals 
as significantly deviant in terms of their age group. (V) 
Sec also Exceptional Children, 

Excess Membership in Public Schools — Membership in 
excess of the normal pupil capacity of accessible publicly 
ow’ncd school plants in use. This includes any public school 
pupils housed in nonpublicly owned quarters ‘or makeshift 
or improvised facilities as well as those who are in excess 
of the normal capacity in permanent publicly owned school 
plants. (Based oil Handbook I) (V) 

Extended-Day Sessions — A school day with separate times 
for different groups of pupils to start and end their sessions 
ill the same school plant; e.g., high school juniors and 
seniors begin their session at 7:30 a.m. and the freshmen 
and sophomores begin their session at 8:30 a.m., the session 
for juniors and seniors ending one hour prior to the time 
the session ends for the freshmen and sophomores. (V) 

Extended School Day — The part of the calendar day, 
following the daily session, w'heii school-related activities 
and recreation are provided pupils by the school. 

Extended Secondary School — See Community College. 

Extension Work — Generally, instructional activities other 
than those connected with the instruction of pupils on the 

I v“^(cain|)iis. Extension w'ork includes correspondence study. 



Glossary^ — Continued 

classes for part-time pupils off the campus or at unusual 
hours on the campus, and similar instructional arrange- 
ments. 

Extraclass Activities — See description of Cocurricular 
Activities on pages 47 and 242. 

Fee — A payment, charge, or compensation for services (other 
than instruction), for privileges, or for the use of equip - 
nictit, books, or other goods. 

Final Mark — A mark, given to a pupil upon the completion 
of study in a course or subject-matter area of a self-con- 
tained class, >vhich represents an evaluation of the work 
done for the entire course or area and is entered upon the 
permanent records of the pupil. (Handbook V, expanded) 
See also Mark.. 

Flexible Scheduling — ^An organization for instruction allow- 
ing for varying class sizes within and among courses, and 
providing mr instructional groups which meet at varying 
hequcncics and for varying lengths of time. 

Followup Study — A study made of the experiences or 
status of former pupils, either for the purpose of assisting 
them in further adjustment or for securing information to 
help improve instruction or guidance for those still in school. 
In vocational education, this term refers to a research 
activity designed to determine what occupations are pur- 
sued by graduates and/or other former pupils in occupa- 
tional programs, and how effective was their preparation 
in relationship to job requirements. 

Forum — A public meeting at which topics arc discussed by 
leaders and the audience. (V) 

Full-time Equivalency — ^The amount of time spent or 
required in a less than full-time activity divided by the 
amount of time normally spent or required in a corre- 
^ondiiig full-time activity during the regular school term. 
Full-time equivalency usually is expressed as a decimal 
fraction to the nearest tenth. 

Full-time Pupil — A pupil who is carrying a full course load 
as determined by the State or the local school system. (V) 

Gainful Employment — Employmenv in a recognized oc- 
cupation for which person^ normally receive a wage, salary, 
fee, or profit. 

Graded School — A school composed of separate standard 
grades or combinations of grades which serve as the basis 
F r assigning pupils to classes. 

Half-day Session — A school session which contains the 
minimum number of hours recommended by many State 
education agencies for kindergarten or prekindergarten 
instruction, when the length of this session approximates 
half the number of hours recommended for a full -day session 
in other elementary grades. Kindergarten and prekinder- 
garten pupils attending a half-day session arc in member- 
ship for the full day. However, for purposes of obtaining 
statistical comparability only, '^upil-staif ratios involving 
these pupils are computed as tfi> iigh these pupils were in 
membersnip for a halfday. (Handbook V, clarified ) 

Handicap — An atypical physical, mental, or behavioral con- 
dition that adversely affects the performance of an in- 
dividual. (V) 

Higher Education — Education above the level of the 
secondary school, usually beginning with grade 13, which is 
provided by colleges, universities, graduate schools, pro- 
fessional scnools, and technical institutes. 

High School Postgraduate — A pupil who, after graduating 
from high school (grade 12 ), enters a secondary school for 
additional school work. (IV ) (V) 



llomcbouiid Instruction — Instruction for Honte'^ 
b'jund i apil. 

Honicboiiiid Pupil — A pupil who is unable to attend classes 
and for whom instruction is provided at home by a teacher. 
(V) See also Instruction for Homebound Pupil. 

Ho me work — School assignments — in ureparation for a given 
course or subject-matter area — to be completed within a 
specified time limit and during nonclass time. 

Hospital Instruction — Instruction provided in a hospital, 
sanitorium, or convalescent home. (V) 

Humanities — Subject matter — which may embrace litera- 
ture, languages, history, music, art, and philosopiiy (or any 
combination of these) — planned to acquaint man with his 
origins and neighbors, including the thoughts, creations, 
and actions of his predecessors through the ages. The 
humanities are a record of what man over the centuries 
has fell, thought, and done in his search for answers to 
questions about human concerns such as personal identity, 
origins, meaning of life, and destiny. 

Incomplete High School — A secondary school wbich offers 
less than four full years of work beyond grade 8 in a school 
system that is organized in such a manner that grades 
PrcK, K, or } through 8 constitute the elementary grades. 
These are sometimes called ” truncated high schools.” 
(Handbooks I, II, III, IV, and V, clarified) 

Individual Instruction — An arrangement whereby a pupil 
receives instruction as an individual and not as a part oi a 
class. (V) 

In-school Instruction — Instruction received by a pupil 
within the school plant. (V) 

Instruction for Homebound Pupil — ^Individual instruction 
by a teacher, usually at the home of a pupil who is unable 
to attend classes. In some instances, such instruction is 
augmented by telephone communication between the class- 
room and the pupil or by other means. (V) (Handbook IV, 
extended) 

Instructional Level — An indication of the general nature 
and difficulty of instruction, e.g., elementary instructional 
level, secondary instructional level, and postsecondary 
instructional level. (V) 

Instructional Materials Center — An instructional space 
where school library services and audiovisual services are 
integrated. When such services are limited to one or more 
specific subject areas, the space may be referred £0 as a 
”re.<^ource center.” For inventory purposes, an instructional 
materials center is considered to be a school library in- 
structional space as identified under item X3520.31 on 
page 98. See also Resource Center. 

Integration — The process of combining subject-matter 
content from various subject-matter areas into one unified 
course, project, or unit, e.g., interrelating the teaching of 
history, geography, science, art, music, and English lan- 
guage arts in the study of the Westward Movement. 

Intermediate Administrative Unit — ^An administrative 
unit smaller than the State which exists primarily to pro- 
vide consultative, advisory, administrative, or statistical 
services to local basic administrative units, or to exercise 
certain regulatory and inspectoral functions over local 
basic administrative units. An intermediate unit mi^'y 
operate schools and contract for school services, but it doe.^ 
not exist primarily to render such services. Such units may 
or may not have taxing and bonding authority. Where 
there is a supervisory union board, the union is included as 
an intermediate unit. (Handbooks 1 and II, clarified) (IV) 

(V) 

Intermediate Elementary Grades — The grades between 
the primary^ grades and the upper elementary grades or 
the junior nigh school grades, usually grades 4, 5, and 6. 
(IV) (V) 
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Glossary — Con linuetl 

liit('r.srh(»lasii(* Allil<»lirs ( )r‘raiii/.<*(l •ramcs aiul allilr.lir 
arlivilurs in hy pupils >p(Tiliral!y Iruiiiod for surh 

purposes with siinihirly traiiu^d |m|nl.s from other srhools 
( KASA, elan lied ) 

III traiHiiiai Allilc^li<\s Organized ;^aiii('S and atidetie ae- 
tivitic.^ cii^a^ed in l>y |>ii|iils of a sehool with other {mpils 
troiii tile same sidioot. The iiiiraimira! [>ro^rani may l>e an 
integral part of tlie pliysieal ediieation ]>i'o^rain or a dis- 
tineti>e program of its onmi; in eitli(*j' ease, tiie pro^o'aiii 
imisi he eonliiied to a sinjrle sehooi. (I^^ASA) 

hem (»f liiforiiialitiEi — As used in this haiidl)ook, a dese-'ip- 
tive heading under wJiiidi is rei'orded information alxyiit 
eiirrii'uiiiiii and instruetion. 

JiivcMiile Dcdiiiqiieii I — An offender against llic laws of 
soeieiy who, heeanse of his age, is not eoiisideied a eriminal. 
While the term ''juvenile ilelimpient^' cfien is applied to all 
youthful offenders tried in juvenile eoiirt, these eliildren 
teehnieaily are nol legally deliii(|iient until adjudged so hy 
th(^ eourt. (\ ) Si ‘r a iso l)elumui*tit ltt*huvior. 

Kiiid(*rgak'teii — A group or elass organi/,(’d to provide ('dura- 
tional experienec^s, for ('liildren during the year or vc'ars 
inmiediat(dy [ireeeditig the first grade, whieh are a [»art of 
the ('leiinmtary sehool program and are under the direetion 
of a proh'ssioiially <pialifi.;d teaelicr. A kindergarten elass 
may he (»rgani- ed as a g. ade of an elementary sehool. In 
SOUK' si'hooi systmiis, siu h a group is called "preprimary” 
or "jiini(»r primary.*"’ (Ilandhooks IV and V^ modified) 

LahoruKM'y, .Motiel, or l^raeliec^ School— An elementary 
or sei'ondary sc'hool in Nshieh ]>urt or all of the teac'hiug 
stall consists of cadet or student teachers ami the control 
and operation of the s(‘hool rests with an institution whic h 
prepares teac'hers. (Handhook f, (’larified ) (V) 

haiigiiagc Handicap — As used in this handhook, language 
usage* whi('h deviates from that of the school setting to tlic 
extent that it interferes wiili coiiiimiiiication. Such devia- 
tion may o('(‘iir in the rec eption and production as well as 
in the meaningful use of s|>eecli sounds, voeahniarv, aed/or 
rnh's of word c»rd(T of the linguistic^ system of the sehool. A 
pers<>n who ciorreelly speaks a foreign language or a diulcc^L 
is not eonsidereci to have a iuiiguuge liundieup \rhere the 
foreign language or dialec t is used. lloNVCver, a [tiipil lacking 
('ompeteiHK^ in tlic^ language of iiistriic^tiou is considered to 
have a language handic ap in the s'diool setting. .Scr also 
Speech Uatancap and item \09 15.20 on page 81, /u- 
abUity fo Speah /^nngnage of Inslriicl.ion, 

Language* Lahornl<H*y — A room ccpiipped for luiigiiuge in- 
striietion in whic'h tape recrorders, projectois, record players, 
and other devic'cs are used singly or in roiid)iiiu tioii. 

Lay H<*ach‘rs^^ — IVrsoiis, usuaify housewives who are college 
graduates, who arc not teachers hut wJio read and help 
mark haiglisli (M>iiipositions on a part-time basis under the 
supervision of a fully rpialilicd cdassruoiii teaelicr. 

L(*amiiig U(*soiirees t'iciiler — .See histriicJional Materials 
Center* 

Level of Perforniimee — A predoterniined level or stage of 
perfoniianc'C, or degree of profa'iciiey, as design a tec! hy a 
.school or sc^liool system. 

Lilirary Hooks Per Pupil — The miinher of vohiiiies of 
lihrury hooks in tJie iihrary (s) of a school or sehool system 
cl'vided hy a pupil luiil of measures. See also Pupil Unit of 
Measure* 

Local Hasie Adiiiinislralive Unit — An adininislrative unit 
at the Im^al level which exists primarily to operate piihlic! 
schools or to con tract for piihlic; sehool services. Normally, 
taxes (^an he levied hy such miils for scfiool purposes. Tfiese 
units may or may not he eolermlnons with eoiinly, city, or 
town hoimdaries. 'riiis leriii is used syiioiiyiiiously w'ith 



tlie terms "sc'fioid disliic't** and "local edneatiem ageiicw/’ 
(llaiiclliooks 1, II, Olid ill, cIcrificMl; Haiidhooks IV and 
clarified ) 

Local Ltliic'alioii Agciu'v — A term used syiioiiomoiisly with 
the* Ic'rm 'local hasi*' admiiiistrat Ive iiiiit,** .See Local Basic 
A(! ti >. i f I is t ra f i ve I nit* 

.Mark -A l a ting of ac'hicjvemen t or ac*adeiiiic* progre^ss assigmol 
on ihc^ basis <d some prcdctcniiiiicd scale; c.g., letters 
( A, l{, C, I), V), nuinhers ( t, 3, 2, 1, 0), w'ords or phrases 
(outstanding, satisfactory, needs iiiiprovciiiciit), and 
[icrc'entage.s. (V ) 

MeaHiii'c* — A unit of mcasnreiuciit to which refcreiiec may he 
made for purposes of desc ription, (‘onipariscm, and evalua- 
tion. M any measures are cditaiiied hy eonqmtalioii involving 
one or more items of information. (IV) (V) 

Median Age of Pupils — For a given groiij) of pupils, the 
age that evenly divides the distribution of pupils when 
(‘lassified hy age, i.e., the age so selected that 50 percent of 
the total miiiihcr of pu[)ils is older and 50 percent is younger. 

(V) 

Mi'iital Hanilieap — An impairment in learning potential 
that adversely affects the perforiiianee of an iiidividnal. 
(V ) See also Mental lietanlation* 

Menially Deficieiil — ,Sc?c? Mentally Re ta riled* page 82. 

Migrant Oliver — An 'odividiial whose primary employ^ 

iiieiit is on a seasonal or other temporary basis and who 
c'Stahlislies a temporary residence, with or without his 
family, for the purpose of such eiiiploymeiU. (V) 

Mobile Cla.ssi’ooiii — A vehicle which serves as a classroom 
and which may he movcil readily at any time. (Ill) See 
also Veliicde. 

Model — A seale replica or representation of reality. The scale 
may he iiiiiiiatiirc, exact size, or enlargement, and tlie model 
itself may or may not he inaninulativc. 

Model School — S/»c* Laboratory^ Models or Practice 
School* 

Alodcralely Aleii tally Ketardcd — See Edncable Mentally 
Retanlcd^ |>age 82. 

Miilligradc* CIas.s — A elass composed of jmpils in 2 or more 
grades and having no particular differciiees in learning ex- 
perieiiees due to grade standing of piipils, e.g., a seeoiidary 
school genera! seieiiec elass for freshmen and sophomores. 
.Sec also Muhigraded Class and Ungraded Class. 

Miiltigraded Class — A class including more than one grade 
and in wliieli jnipils may he idcnlificd hy grade level, e.g., 
the single elass of a one- teacher school or oiie-rooin et"- 
menlary school. See also Multigrade Class and Ungraaed 
Class* 

AliiUiplc-Car Kaiige — A special off-street facility for in-car 
laJioralory iiistnietion where several aiilomobilcs may 
operate siniuUaiieonsly under the direction of one or more 
teachers positioned outside the vehicles. 

Neiglihorhood School — A sehool within easy walking 
distance of the pupils’ homes. 

Noiicoursc Activities — See deseri[)tioii of Cocnrricnlar 
Activities on pages 47 and 242. 

Noiieredit Course — A (course for wliieii pupils do not receive 
credit applieahic toward graduation or eoiiiplctioii of u 
program of . studies. (V, edited) 

Noii-Eiiglisli Speaking — A term referring to ]>iipil.s wlio do 
not speak English or who do not licar Kiigllsli spoken in 
their residence. 

Nongraded Class — See Ungraded Class. 

Non graded School — See Ungraded School. 
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Nursery School — A separately organized and adiiiiiiisterod 
elementary scliaol, for groups of children during ihe year 
or years preceding kindergarten, whifdi prov ides educational 
experiences under the dirc^ctioii of professionally (pialifu^l 
teachers. (Slandhooks 1, 11, and llh niodificd; Handhook 
IV, modilied) 

Occupational Field — A group of recognized occupations 
having many similarities, including tlu! following char- 
acteristics ill coiiiiiinii: tin* type of work performed; the 
basic aptitmles, and the ac([iiircd knowledge auv) training 
required; the tools, machines, instriiiiients, and other 
equipment used; and the basic materials used. 

One— teacher School — A school in which one teacher is 
employed toteachall grades authorized in the school, regard- 
less of the number of rooms in the building. There are two 
classifications of oiic-tcachcr schools used in Handbook I: 
(a) those wdth four or less grades, and (b) those with five 
or more grades. During some years, there may he grades 
in which no pupils arc enrolled. (Handhook I, clarified) 

On-the-jnh-Traiiiiiig- A program of instruction provided 
to an employed worker by the ciiiplnyer during the normal 
working fionrs of the oci'upaticm. 

Outdoor Education — A means of ciuTiciiliiin cnriclmicnt 
that is experienced in and through the outdoors. In achiev- 
ing this means of eiirichnieiit, instruction is adapted largely 
to the utilization of resources and iielivilies niiitpic or inure 
appropriate to the outdoor setting, w h(!i*c pupils, instructors, 
and others may stay for several days. 

Part-time General (loiitiiiiiation Class — In vocational 
education, a class foi* oersons under 38 who have tenninated 
their full-time cilneation in elementary or secondary school 
to enter upon cmploynumt. Such a class is designed to 
increase civic intelligence rather than to develop specific 
occupational competence and is conducted diirhig what 
W'ould be the usual working hours of the enrol lees. 

Part-time Pupil — A pupil who is carrying less than a full- 
course load as determined hy the State or the IcK^al school 
system. (V) 

Percentage of Attendance — The average daily attciidaiurc 
during a given reporting period divided I»y the average 
daily membership lor the period, expressed as a percentage; 
or, the aggregate days attendance divided by the aggregate 
days membership, expressed as a percentage. (V) 

Percentage of Exceptional Children in Special Classes 
or Schools — The number of resident exceptional children 
entered in special classes or scliools, divided by the total 
number of resident children identified as exceptional, ex- 
pressed as a percentage. (V) 

Percentage of High School Graduates Who Completed 
Courses in Given Subject Areas — The number of pupils 
in a given high school graduation group who completed 
courses in each of a number of specific subject-matter areas, 
divided by the total number of pupils in the group, expressed 
as a percentage. (Handhook V, Clarified) 

Percentage of Pupils Currently Fhirollcd in Courses in 
Given Subject Areas — The number of pupils in a given 
school group who arc enrolled in courses in each of a iiiirnlier 
of specific subject-matter areas, divided by the total num- 
ber of pupils in the group, cxpi’cssed as a percentage. 
(Handbook V, modified) 

Percentage of Pupils in Nonpublic Schools — The number 
of pupils of a given age group or type of instructional or- 
ganization entered in nonpuhlic schools, divided hy the 
total number of pupils in this age group or type of instruc- 
tional organization entered in all schools, expressed as a 
percentage. (V) 

Percentage of Pupils Making Normal Progress — The 
number of pupils making normal progress during a given 



reporliiig period, divided hy I he memhcrsliip al llie (dose 
of I he period, expressed as a pen’ciilage. (V) 

Pcreciiliigc of Pupils Not Promoted (or Rctaiticd) — The 
iiiiiiilier of pupils who, al like close of a given reporling 
period (nsnally a regular s(!liool leriii), arc reassigned lo 
the same grade, divided hy ilic iiiemlkcrship a! the close of 
the period, expressed as a pcrcMiiitage. 1‘npils in ungraded 
edasses are not considered ''not pmiiiotc^d'’^ l•llless (and 
until) they are asked to spend more than tfie usual amoniit 
of time in such cla.sscs. (V) 

Pk‘rcc!itagc k)f Pupils Participating in Variems Activities 
— ’^riie luiinher of pupils who, during a given reporling 
period (e.g., a given regidar scliool lerni), take part in 
each of a niiinl)cr of specific airtivities, divided hy the 
average (iaily incmhersliij) of jkiipils in the group, exprcsscil 
as a pereeiiiagc. (V) 

Percentage k»f PupMs Promoted — The nrinber of pupils 
promoted during or at the close of a given reporting period 
(usually a regular school leriii), divided hy the inenil>crship 
at the (dose of tlie period, exjkressed as a |»ereeiilagc. For 
reporling purposes, pupils in imgradiHl classes wlio have 
made satisfactory progress may he considered separately 
or they may I)C coiisidenMl promoted. (V) 

Percentage of Total Excess Public School iMcEuhership — 
Total excess meinl>ership in ])ul>lic schools divided !>y tlic 
normal pupil capacity of accessible pniklicly owned school 
plants ill use, expressed as a percentage. (V) See also Exc€^ss 
Membership iti Public Schools aiuj Pupil Capacity 
of a School Phnit. 

Pevceiitagc of Total Mcinbe rsliip being Provikied Ap- 
pn»priate Special Education — Tlie iiiiinl>er of pupils 
V ho have been identified as exceptional liy professr-'iially 
(jualificd ncrsoniiel and who arc being provided appropriate 
special education, divided by the total incinl>crship, cx- 
jiressefi as a percentage. These pupils may be considered 
also ill smaller groups according to type of exceptionality, 
e.g., bliiidv deaf, inenlally retarded, eti*. (V) 

Perinaiicnt building — A hiiildiiig (’esigned for and coii- 
striieted on its site and not intended to lie moved. (HI) 

Physical Handicap — An atypical jiliysical condition that 
adversely affects the performance of an individual. In- 
dividuals with marked physical handicaps may he classified 
into groups such as: the !>lind, the partially seeing, the 
deaf, the hard of hearing, the speech impaired, the crippled, 
and tliosc having special physical health prohleiiis resulting 
from various diseases and conditions. (V) 

Portable Building — A hnildii>^ designed and coiistrnclcd so 
that it can lie disassciiililcd and transported to another 
location, or transported to another hx^alion without dis- 
assembling. Sec also Mobile Classroom. 

Post High School bevel — Sec Postsecondary Instruc- 
tional Level. 

Postseeondary Instructional Level — The general level of 
instruction provided for pupils in college jirogranis, usually 
beginning with grade 13, and any ins l ruction of a com- 
parable nature and difliciilty provided for adults and 
yon til !>eyond the age of Ciiiiipiilsory school attendance. 
(Handbooks TV and V, clarified) 

Prekindergarten Class — A group or class organized to 
provide educational experiences, for chilli reii during the 
year or years preceding the kindergarten, which are a part 
of the elementary school program and are under the direc- 
tion of a professionally qualified teacher. A prekindergarten 
class may be organized as a grade of an cleincniary scliool 
or as a part of a separate nursery school. (This is a modifica- 
tion of the definition for Nursery in Handbooks IV and V) 

Prepriniary School — A sejiarately organized and adminis- 
tered elementary scho(d for pupils in the year or years pre- 
ceding the first grade. Tliis may include pupils in the pre- 
kiiidergarten and kindergarten years or grades. 
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Prerequisite — A roiitsc (('onipleted siircessfully ) or other 
requirement wiiitii is iie<^esKary as a preliminary to partiei- 
pation in a given a<*tiivity or siu*eee<liiig course. 

Prcvoealioiiai K(ln*:’»lioii -Orientation — to a niiiiihcr of 
(liiTereiil oe* 'ti^»!ia' an*as — and counseling designed to 
assist a perse tt^rtniniiiu; tlie ocenpational arca(s) for 

which he in.\^. i. prepare. 

Primary Grjide.s — The eleineiiiary grades pi<H*ediiig tlie 
intermediate grades, iisuaUy grailes I, 2, and 3. (IV) (V) 

Primary School — A separate^' organizes! and adiiiiiiistered 
elementary school for pupils at tlie primary level, usually 
including grade 1 through grade 3 or the equivalent, and 
sometimes including prepriinary years. 

Principle — A comprehensive generalization describing some 
fundamental process, constant mode of behavior, or prop- 
erty relating to natural phenomena. 

Private or Nonpiiblic School — A school established by an 
agency other than the State, subdivisions of the State, or 
the Federal Government, or established by an individual, 
which usually is supported primarily by other than public 
funds, and the operation of whose program rests with other 
than publicly elected or ap|) 0 !nted ofliclals. (Handbooks 1 
and II, modified; Handbooks IV and V modified) 

Professional Educational Staff Per 1%000 Pupils in Aver- 
2 gc Daily Membership — The number representing the 
total full-time equivalency of professional educational 
assignments in a school system during a given period of 
time, multiplied by 1,000 and divided by the average daily 
membership of pupils during this period. (IV) (V) 

Public School — ^A school operated by publicly elected or 
appointed school officials in which the orograin and ac- 
tivities are under the control of these officials and which is 
supported primarily by public funds. (Handbooks I, 11, 
III, IV, and V, clarified) 

Pupi.1 Capacity of a School Plant — The pupil membership 
that can be accommodated in the classrooms and other 
instruction areas of the plant for the .school day according 
to existing State approved standards, exclusive of multiple 
sessions. (Handbooks III and V, edited) Sec also Member- 
ship in Handbook V and Account 240, Instruction Areas 
in Building in chapter 2 of Handbook II. 

Pupil Unit of Measure — A standard of measurement having 
a pupil-related factor as its unit. Illustrative pupil units 
of measure for a period of time include average daily mem- 
bership, average daily attendance, and full-time equivalency 
of average daily membership or attendance; pupil units of 
measure as of a given date include membership, attendance, 
and full-time equivalency of attendance. See also Measure. 

Pupil-Classroom Teacher Ratio (As of a Given Date) — 
The number of pupils in membership, as of a given date, 
divided by the number representing the total fiili-tirne 
equivalency of classroom teaching assignments serving 
these pupils on the same date. (IV) (V) 

Pupil-Classroom Teacher Ratio (For a Period of Time) 
— The average daily membership of pupils, for a given 
period of lime, divided by the number representing the 
total full-time equivalency of classroom leaching assign- 
ments serving these pupils during the same period. (V ) 

Pupil-Counselor Ratio (As of a Given Dale) — The niiui- 
ber of pupils in membership, as of a given date, divided by 
the number representing the total full-time equivalency of 
counseling assignments serving these pupils on the same 
date. (I\0 (V) 

Pupil Counselor Ratio (For a Period of Time) — The 
average daily membership of pupils, for a given period of 
time, divided by the number representing the total full- 
time eq^ui valency of counseling assignments serving these 
pupils during the same period. (V) 



Piipil-Nu rsc Ratio (As of a (iivcm Hal* ) — dhe nninher of 
pupils in mcnilxTsliip, as of a given dale, divided by the 
iinmher represen ling (fie total fMlI-timc^ equivalency of 
nurse assigninetus serving tln se pupils on the same daie. 

Piipil-Niirs(‘ Rali«> fF(»r n Rrriod of ) — The average 

d;uiv Hi; fiihership of p ils, for a giv<‘c pt'riod of time, 
divided by the iiinnhcr representing the (otal full-time 
eqiiivaleiiev of iiurse assigiiiiiciitH serviriir these pupils 
during the same period. 

Pnpil-Priiieipal Ratio (As of a (iiven Dale) — The umn- 
hrr ol p\i])ils in incnihersliip, as of a given dale, divided by 
tin’ mmil)er repn’senliiig the total full-time equivaleiiey of 
sehoo! direction and manageiinmt assigiiiiieiits serving 
tfie>(‘ pupils as of the same given date. (IV) (V‘) 

Pupil -Principal Ratio (For a Period of Time) — The 
average daily niendiersldp of ptipils in tlie elementary and 
sei’ondary sidiools of a school sysleni, for a givcii period of 
time, divided by tlie iiimilicr representing tin’ total fun- 
time equivalency of school direction and iitaiiageincnt 
assignments serving tficse pupils during (lie same period. 

Pnpil-Profcssional Educational SlafT Ratio (As of a 
Given Date) — The number of pupils in iiiemhcrship in a 
school system, as of a given date, divided by the number 
representing the total full-time equivalency of all profes- 
sional educational staff assignments in the school system 
on the same date. (IV) (V) 

Pupil -Professional Educational Staff Ratio (For a 
Period of Time) — The average daily menihership of 
pupils in a school system, for a given period of time, divided 
by the number representing the total ftdi-time equivalency 
of all professional educational assigninenls in the scho.d 
system during the same period. (V) 

Pupil-School Librarian Ratio (As of a (iiven Date)^ — 
The number of pupils in incinhership, as of a given date, 
divided by the number representing the total fnll-timc 
equivalency of all school librarian assignments serving 
these pupils as of the same given date. (IV") (V) 

Pupil-School Librarian Ratio (For a Period of Time) — 
The average daily membership of pupils, for a given period 
of lime, divided by the number representing the total full- 
time equivalency of school librarian assignments serving 
these pupils in school libraries during the same jieriod. (V) 

Pupil-Tcachcr Ratio (As of a Given Dale) — The number 
of pupils in membership, as of a given date, divided by the 
number representing the total fiill-tiine equivalency of all 
teaching assignments serving these pupils on the same date. 
(IV) (V) 

Pupil-Tcachcr Ratio (For a Period of Time) — The aver- 
age daily membership of pupils, for a given period of time, 
divided by the number representing the total full-time 
equivalency of all teaching assignments serving these 
pupils during the same period. (V) 

Pupil-Total Staff Ratio (As of a Given Date) — ^The 
.lumber of pupils in membership, as of a given date, divided 
by the number representing the total full-time equivalency 
of all staff assignments serving these pupils as of the same 
given date. (IV) (V) 

Pupil-Total Staff Ratio (For a Period of Time) — The 
average daily membership of pupils in a school system or 
school, for a given period of time, divided by the number 
representing the total full-time equivalency of all staff 
assignments in the sehoo) system or school during the same 
period. (Handbook V, extended) 

Pupils Per Acre — The average daily membership of a school 
divided bv the total number of developed and undeveloped 
acres in tbe school site. (Ill) (V) 

Quarter Credit Hour — A unit of value, frequently used in 
higher education, indicating for a course the number of 
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hours (or equivalency) of inslriielion per week for a school 
term of one quarter. A full-lime college Htiidcnt making 
iioriiial progress earns about 45 to 48 quarter credit hours 
in the academic year, 3 quarters constiliiling the work of 
the usual academic year. Quarter cre<Jit hours are converted 
t4) semester credit hours on the basis of one quarter credit 
hour equalling two-thirds of a .semester credit hour. (Hand- 
book IV, modified) 

I eading; Level — A level of achievement attained by readers, 
generally defined in te^ms of stages of reading development 
or grade plaeement of reading books, e.g., the reading- 
readiness level and the second-grade level. 

Reeord — A collection of information which is prepared by a 
person, unit, or organization for the use of that same per- 
son, unit, or organization. (Handbooks 1, 11, and JJl, 
extended) (IV) (V) 

Refresher and Reorientation Training for Professionals 
— Linder P.L. 87-415 as amende*!, short intenf ’ve courses 
for unemployed or potentially unemployed j/iv'>fessional 
persons who arc not seeking to qualify for initial employ- 
ment in a profess’ ijal occupation but who need to develop 
their particular professional skills or a new skill so as to 
maintain their present employment or qualify for new em- 
ployment within their professions. 

Refugee — An alien who (a) fled from a given nation or area 
because of persecution or fear of persecution on accotin^^ 
of race, religion, or political opirlon, (b) cannot return 
thereto because of iear of such persecution, and (c) is in 
urgent need of assistance for the essentials of life. 

Regular Class — The general type of class in which most 
pupils receive instruction, including most classes other 
than those which are composed of exceptional pupils. (V) 
See also Special Class for Exceptional Pupils, 

Regular 4-ycar High School — See Four-Year High 

School^ page 60. 

Released Time — An arrangement whereby a school officially 
and regularly excuses one or more full-time pupils or mem- 
bers oi the staff for part of a session. 

Report — ^A collection of information which is prepare*! by a 
person, unit, or oiganization for the use of some other 
person, unit, or organization. (Handbooks 1, II, ai.d 111, 
modified) (IV) (V) 

Reporting Period — A period of time for which a report is 
prepared (e.g., a calendar year, school year, regular school 
term, summer school term, semester, or marking period). 

(IV) (V) 

Reporting Unit — The organizational unit submitting a 
report (e.g., a State department of education, an inter- 
mediate administrative unit, a local basic administrative 
unit, or a school). (IV) (V) 

Residential School for Special Education — A residential 
school provi*ling a program of special e*iucation for excep - 
tional pupils. (V) See also School for Exceptional 
Children, 

Resource Center — An instructional space designed, or 
adapted, as a place for rea*ling, ^dewing, listening, aad 
otherwise studying about one or more specific subject- 
matter areas, and for the custody, circulation, pro*liiction, 
and administration of related supplies an*l equipment for 
the use of the student body and senool staff. For inventory 
purposes, such a space is considered to be a school library 
instructional space as identified under item X3520.31 on 
page 98. 

Rc«scurce Unit — A written plan or collection of materials 
including, for a given segment of instruction, a variety of 
learning experiences, resources, and evaluation techniques 

o 




from which tca*‘liers luav select those d**eme*l best suited 
for each nupil *>r group *>f pupils. 

Schciliiliiig Cycle — I'he pcrio*l *>f liin*? over which a iiiiil 
*)f a school schedule *‘xlciids bef*ir** it is nqioate*!. Tra*li- 
ti*)ual schedules usually have a one-*lay *‘vcl** while in more 
flexible sc*ie*liiles the cycle may extend for s*‘veral *lays or 
weeks before it is repeated. 

School Dislri<;t — A term used synonymously with the term 
'io*;al basic a*liniiiistrati ve unit.’’ (II) (HI) (IV) (V) 
See Local Basic Admirustrative Unit. 

School for Exceptional diihlrini — A .special seh*>ol con- 
p*)sed of children wht) have been identified by professionally 
*[iialiried personnel as requiring special c*lucali*mal planning 
and services. (Han*ll)ook III, imwlific*!) (V) See also 
Exceptional Chihlren, 

SclnK)l Holiday — A day on which scho*>l is not conducted 
eitlier hc**atise of legal provisions or be**atise of *lcsignation 
by the board of e*liication as a holi*iay. Since such days 
-ire not *'*msi*lcrcd as *lays in session, the pupils are con- 
si*l*;red as being neither present nor absent on school 
holi*fays. (V) 

School Month — For school reconikeeping purposes, a period 
frequently construed to **oinprise 20 sch*>ol *lays, or 4 
weeks of 5 tlays each. 

School Plant — The site, bnihlings, and equipment con- 
stituting the physical facilities used by a single school or 
by two*>r more s**hools sharing the use of common facilities. 
(I) (II) (HI) (IV) (V) 

Sehf»ol Term — A prescribe*! span of time when school is 
open an*l the pupils are un*jer the guidance and direction 
of teachers. See also Regular School Term, on page 67, 
and Slimmer School Term, on page 67. 

Seeondary In.striictional Level — The general level of in- 
struelion provi*ie*i for pupils in secondary schools and 
any instruction of a comparable nature and difliculty pro- 
vided for adults an*l youth beyond the age of c*mipulsory 
school attendance. (Iiantihooks IV an*l V, clarifie*!) 

Semester — Half *)f a regular s*di*>ol term, usually 16 to 18 
weeks in *liiration. (V) 

Semester Credit Hour — A unit of value, frequently used in 
higher odiieation, indicating for a course the number of 
hours (or equivalency) of instru**tion per week for a school 
term of one .semester. A full-time college student making 
normal progress earns about 30 to 32 .seiue.ster credit hours 
in the aea*ieinic year, 2 semesters const i luting the work of 
the usual academic year. (Hamihook IV, mo*lified) 

Sequence — The order of presentation of aspects of the in- 
structional program, as within a gra*lc, a course, or a series 
of grades or courses. 

Scffiicntial Study — A plan for the logical ordering of the 
presentation of vari*jus aspects of content an*l learning 
experiences, whether among a serie.s of schools, among a 
.series of grades or courses, or within a grade or eoiirsc. 

Shared Facilities — Either public school huihling.s, sites, or 
equipment regularly used without rental fee by noiipublic 
.school pupils who are under the immediate supervision and 
control *)i nonpublic school oflicials, or mmpublic school 
huihlings, sites, or equipment rejxularly used without rental 
fee hy pnhlie school pupils who are under the immediate 
supervision an*l control of public school oflicials. 

Shared Services — An arrangeiiieiit whereby services pro- 
vi*led by one .school or school system are made available 
without charge to another school or s*ihool system. To illus- 
trate, the health services or school library services of a 
given public school might be made available without charge 
to pupils of a neighboring noiipublic school on a set schedule 
or as required, with persons providing such services being 
staff members of the public school, reganlless of the loca- 
tion at which the services are provnied. 
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Shared Time — SVe Ditnl Enrollment, 

Sliclicrctl Workshop — An enterprise, usually nonp.*ofil, 
providing remunerative eiiiployinerit and/or rehabilitative 
activity under appropriate supervision and direction for 
wof'kcrs having one or more handicapping conditions — 
physical, mental, or einotiona’- -of such (legree that normal 
competitive employment is nnsiiitahle or unavailable. 

Skills — Abilities acquired by observation, study, or experi- 
em:e in mental a.:d/or physical performance (e.g., pro- 
ficiency in planning and investigating, operational tech- 
ni({iics, comprehension, organization, execution, remem- 
brance, and application of knowledge to acquire a desired 
result) basic to the mastery of school work or other activity. 

Social Ifaiidicap — An abnormality or variation in inter- 
personal relationships that adversely affects the social 
adjustment of an individual. (V) 

Socially Maladjusted — Individuals having unusual difliciilly 
in interpersonal relationship (V) See also Social Handi- 
cvp. 

Special Class for Exceptional Pupils — A class, composed 
ol exceptional children or of adults identified as exceptional, 
for whom a program of special education is provided. 
(Handbook V, clarified) See rlso Exceptional Children 
and Special Education. 

Special Education — As used in this handbook, educational 
provisron;^ which are different from or in addition to those 
provided in the usual school program and are provided for 
exceptional pupils by specially qualified personnel. Special 
ecueation may be provided in special classes on a full-time 
or part-time basis; outside the school nlant in the pupifs 
h(ime, hospital, a sanatorium, or a convalescent home; or in 
other appropriate settings. (V) See also Exceptional Pupils 
and Exceptional Children. 

Special School — .See School for Exceptional Children. 

Special Youth Project — Under P.L. 87-415 as amended, a 
pioject providing guidance, counseling, testing, basic edu- 
C!)tion, basic work skills, social adjiislment, occupational 
training, or other appropriate instruction cr services to 
maet the needs of youths, 16 }cars of age or older who be- 
cause of inadequate educational background and work prep- 
aration are unable to qualify for and obtain employment 
without such training or education. 

Speech Handicap — Speech which deviates from that spoken 
by others in any given setting to the extent that it calls 
attention to itself and interferes with coir miinica lion. This 
may include deviations in articulation of speech sounds, 
ill voice production, and/or in rhythm and rate of oral 
expression. A ipeech handicap may be a compoiieat of a 
lianguage handicap. (Handbook V, modifieu) See also 
LinguaCe Handicap. 

Spiral Curriculum — A plan of curiiculum organization by 
wiich pupils repeat the study of an aspect of subject 
matter in two or three different grades (usually noncoii- 
seciitive), each time at a higher level of difficulty. 

Staggered Sessions — ^St>t» Ex tended •Day Sessions. 

Sta*:c Vocational Education Plan (State Plan) — A 
watten description of the Stale's vocational education 
programs submitted to and approved by the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education as a condition for the allotment of 
Fideral funds. It sets forth the Slate’s authority under 
S‘.ate law for its administration of such programs and in- 
cludes the policies to be followed by the State in main- 
taining, extending, and improving existing vocational 
education programs, and in developing new programs. 

Student Body Activities — Cociirricular activities for pupils 
--such as entertainments, publications, and clubs — that 
are managed or operated by pupils under the guidance or 



supervision of staff members (Handbook II and FASA, 
modified) ( Handbook \, edited) See also Student Or- 
ganization. 

Student Orgaiiizalioi) — A group of pupils organized into a 
single body for the p.irpose of pursuing common goals and 
objectives. Such organizations inclur^e the various 4ypes of 
clubs and class organizations which, with the approval 
of appropriate school authorities, are managed and operated 
by pupils under the guidance or supervision oi qualified 
adults. (FASA, uiodified) (V*^) See also Student Body 
Activities and description of Cocurricular Activities 
on pages 47 and 242. 

Student Organization, Class or Grade — ^An organized 
group of pupils who, bv virtue of having completed a desig- 
nated number of grades or school years, pursue common 
goals and objectives. Such organizations include the senior, 
junior, sophomore and freshman classes, and the elementary 
school grades. They are managed and operated by pupils 
under the guidance o^ supervision of appropriate staff 
members. (FASA, modified) (V) 

Student Organization, Club — An organized group of 
pupils having as its main objective the furtherance of a 
common interest. Such organizations include social, hobby, 
instructional, recreational, athletic, honor, dramatic, 
musical, and similar chibs and societies which, with the 
approval of appropriate school authorities, are managed 
and operated ny the pupds under the guidance or siipeii*- 
vision of qualified adults. (FASA, modified) (V) 

Subject — As used in thii handbook, an organized body of 
knowledge which may be more comprehensive than a 
course but is less comprehensive than a subject-matter 
area. For example, the subject of American history may 
be one course or it may be comprised of two courses, such 
as (a) American history up to the Civil War, and (b) 
American history from the Civil War to the present. 

Subject Matter — A body of facts, understanding, processes, 
skills, values, and appreciations related to a specific aspect 
of human activity and experience. Subject matter includes 
the accumulated knowledge, skills, appreciations, and 
altitudes comprising the substance of any subject-matter 
area. 

Subject-Matter Area — A grouping of related subjects or 
units of subject matter under a heading such as English 
(language arts), foreign languages, art, music, natural 
sciences, industrial arts, home economics, agriculture, 
biisin'^ss, physical education, and trades and industrial 
occupations. (This is a modification of the definition of 
Content Area, in Handbooks IV and V.) 

Summer School — See Summer School Term^ page 67. 

Supplementary Program — In vocational education, a 
program offered as supplemental training to persons al- 
ready employed. See also item X 23 00.19 on page t9, and 
item X 21 43.21 on page 88. 

Teacher — A staff member performing assigned professional 
activities in guiding and directing the learning experiences 
of pupils in an instructional situation. (Handbook‘s- I and 
II, modified) (IV) (V) 

Teacher Aide — A staff member performing assigned activities 
of a non teaching nature whicri are not classified as profes- 
sional educational, but which assist a staff member to per- 
form professir :al educational teaching assignments. (IV) 

'rcachcr-In'^triictional Supervisor Ratio — The total of 
the full-time equivalencies of all teaching assignments, as 
of a given date, divided by the total of the full-time equiv- 
alencies of all assignments for supervision of instruction as 
of the same date. (Handbook IV, modified) 

Teachers Other Than Classroom Teachers Per 1,000 
Pupils in Average Daily Membership — ^The number 
representing the total full-time equivalency of teaching 
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assignments Icvss the niiinher representing the total full- 
time equivalency of classroom teaching assignments in a 
school system during a given period of time, multiplied by 
1,000 and divided hy the average daily membership of 
pupils during the period. (V) 

Teachers Per 1,000 Pupils in Average Dail> Memhership 
— The number representing the total full-time equivalency 
of teaching assignments in a school system during a given 
period of time, multiplied hy 1,000 and divided by the 
average daily memhership of pupils during this period. (V) 

Teaching — ^The process of helping pupils acquire knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, and/or appreciations by means of a sys - 
tematic method of instruction. 

Teaching Machine* — A device for presenting programmed 
instruction. See also Programmed instruction, page 102. 

Team Teaching — An organization for ciaesroom instruction 
which involves two or more teachers who are jointly re- 
sponsible for planning, instructing, and evaluating a given 
group of pupils at any instructional level or in a selected 
subject-matter area or combination of subject-matter 
areas. A teaching team may or may not include assistants. 

Technical High School — See Vocational and/or Tech-- 
nical High School, 

Technical Institute — ^An institution, or a division of an 
institution, offering instruction primarily in one or more of 
the technologies at the postsecondary instructional level. 
(Handbook modified) See also items of information in 
chapters 5 and 6 under Technical Education, Agriculture, 
Health Occupations Education, and Office Occupations. 

Telecourse — A full sequence of lessons offered over closed- 
circuit or broadcast television for credit or for auditing 
purposes. Telecourse instruction may incluJe written work 
requirements, reading assignments, and/or examinations. 

Topic of Instruction — ^An identifiable segment of a unit of 
instruction. See also f^nit of Instruction, 

Training — Under P.L. 87-415 as amended, a planned and 
systematic sequence of instruction under competent super- 
vision designed to impart predetermined skills, knowledge, 
or abilities with respect to designated occupational objec- 
tives; and, in addition to occupational training, may in- 
clude, to the extent necessary, adult basic education, pre- 
vocational training, refresher and reorientation training 
for professionals, and such direction and supervision as 
may be required by an agency or institution to conduct 
the training. 

Transcript — An official unabridged and certified record of 
pupil performance showing all schoolwork completed at a 
given school and the final mark received in each portion 
of the instruction. Transcripts often include an explanation 
of the marking scale used by the school. (Handbook V, 
clarified) 

Tuition — ^A payment or charge for instruction. (Handbook 
II modified; Handbook V, modi'^ed) See also Fee. 

Type of Exceptionality — A general type of characteristic 
by which individuals are identified as being exceptional. 
(V) See also Exceptionality. 

Undivided High School — See Fire- or Six^Year High 
Sch, d, page 60. 



Ungraded Class — A class which is not organized an the basis 
of grade and has no staiiflanl grade designation. This in- 
cludes regular classes which have no grade desigiiatiofis, 
special classes for exceptional pupils which have no grade 
designations, and many adult education classes. Such a 
class is likely to contain pupils of diflereiit ages wdio, fre- 
quently, are identified according to level of performance in 
one or more areas of instruction rather than according to 
grade level or age level. Ungraded classes soriietiiiK's are 
referred to as ^^nongraded.” (Handbooks IV and ex- 
tended) See? also Regular Class and Special Class for 
Exceptional Pupils. 

Ungraded Elementary .School — An elementary school 
which is not organized on a grade basis, but which offers 
work on the elementary iiistriictioiial level. (IV) (V) 

Ungraded High School — A secondary school which is not 
organized on a grade basis, but which offers work on the 
secondary instructional level. (IV) (V) 

Ungraded Primary Unit — An organization, for all or a 
portion of the primary years of school, which has no grade 
designations or grade-level standards. See also Ungraded 
School. 

Ungraded School — A school which has no grade designa- 
tions or grade level standards. In such a school pupils are 
reclassified frequently according to individual progress. 
Aspects of subject matter taught are designed for the 
various abilities of individual pupils. Frequently, provision 
is made for independent study and research by pupils as 
well as for permissive self-selecticn of problems and ma- 
terials. Achievement standards vary with the rate of learn- 
ing for different pupils and pupil advancement can occur at 
any time. 

Unit of Instruction — A major subdivision of instruction 
within a course or within an aspect of subject-matter con- 
tent provided for a self-contained Ciiss or for other pupils. 
Generally composed of several topics, a unit of instruction 
includes content and learning experiences developed around 
a central focus such as a limited scope of subject matter, 
a central problem, one or more related concepts, one or 
more related skills, or a combination of these. 

Upper Elementary Grades — ^The elementary grades follow- 
ing the intermediate elementary grades, usually grades 7 
and 8 in an 8-4 organizational pattern. (IV) (V^ 

Vehicle — A conveyance used to transport persons or objects, 
such as automobiles, trucks, buses, station wagons, book- 
iiiobiles, wagons, and boats, including trailer-type and 
other attachments operated from such vehicles. (Handbook 
III, adapted) 

Visual Handicap — An impairmen .n vision that adversely 
affects the performance of an individual. A penson identi- 
fied as having a visual handicap may be referred lu as 
"partially seeing” or "blind,” according to the nature and 
severity of his handicap. (V) 

Vocational and/or Technical High School — A secondary 
school which is separately organized and administered 
under a principal for the primary purpose of offering edu- 
cation and training in one or more semiskilled, skilled, or 
technical occupations. Departments of other types of high 
schools which offer courses or programs in areas such as 
agriculture, home economics, office occupations, and other 
vocational and/or technical areas are not considered as 
sg^arately organized vocational or technical high schools. 
(This is a modification of the definition for Vocational or 
Trade High School in Handbooks I, If, III, IV, and V.) 
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Hundreds of individuals were actively involved 
in developing the content of this handbook. Almost 
200 persons served at national and regional confer- 
ences as representatives of the 13 organizations co- 
operating in all aspects of the handbook project. 
More than 170 persons served as members of ad hoc 
committees concerned with various subject-matter 
areas; 53 staff members of the Office of Education 
served as consultants to these committees. Many 
other individuals who reviewed handbook materials 
made their contributions in the form of suggestions 
channeled through these organizational representa- 
tives and committee members. Still others con- 
tributed to the handbook in responding to specific 
questions. 

While it obviously would be impossible to list 
here the name of every individual who made an 
important contribution to the handbook, special 
acknowledgment should be made to some, includii^ 
William C, Strasse/, Jr., Research Assistant, U.l^ 
Office of Education, for collecting basic background 
materials comprising the forms, guides, and manuals 
of the 50 States and over 200 local school systems; 
Allan R. Lichtenberger, Chief of the Educational 
Data Standards Branch, Office of Education, in 
which the project was conducted; Dr, Norman Key 
and staff members of the National Commission on 
Safety Education (NEA) for assistance with the 
Safety and Driver Education subject area; Col. 
J. L, Kennedy, Col. W, V. Strait, and other staff 
members of the Office of the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Reserve Affairs, for assistance 
with the Junior ROTC subject area; Gerald M. Van 
Pool and Colburn E. Hooton of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals for assistance 
with Cocurricular Activities; and the executive 
officers of the organizations acknowledged on pages 
vii-viii. 



The list which follows is limited to persons par- 
ticipating in the national and regional conferences 
or on the subject-matter area ad hoc committees. 
Participants in national and regional conferences 
are listed under the organizations they represented, 
with conferences identified by designations placed 
after their names according to the following legend: 

(1) Policy Meeting 

(2) National Planning Conference 

(3) Technical Conference 

(4) National Review Conference 

(5) Regional Conferences: 

(5a) Atlanta, Ga, 

(5bi) Billings, Mont. 

(5bo) Boston, Mass. 

(5c) Columbus, Ohio 
(5da) Dallas, Tex. 

(5dm) Des Moines, Iowa 
(5sl) Salt Lake City, Utah 
(5sf) San Francisco, Calif. 

(5w) Washington, D.C. 

(6) National Completion Conference 

The listings of ad hoc committees for subject- 
matter areas include both committee members and 
Office of Education staff memi^ers serving as con- 
sultants. 

In most instances, individuals are listed according 
to their titles and locations at the time they par- 
ticipated in the project. 

American Association of Junior Colleges 

Dr, Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., Executive Director 

Mr. Jesse R. Barnet 
Staff Associate 

American Association of Junior Colleges 
Washington, D.C. (1) 
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Abilities, 55, 103 
Ability 

leaaership, 52, 89 
Ie\ el of, 48, 65 
required, 48, 56, 65 

Acaaemic cocurricular activities, 146, 243 
Accelerated promotion, 38, 84 
Acceleration, 257 

Accessories, apparel, and, 117, 170 
Accidents, traffic, 148, 207 
Accomplishment unit, 35, 78 
Accountants, 134, 214 
Accounting 

advanced. 111, 161 
and computing occupations, 134, 213 
attendance, 28, 96 
Business, 111, 160 
cost. 111, 161 
data processing. 111, 162 
Distributive E^lucation, 119, 176 
governmental and institutional. 111, 162 
mtermediate. 111, 162 
managerial. 111, 162 
payroll. 111, 162 
principles. 111, 161 
secretarial. 111, 162 
systems. 111, 161 
tax. 111, 162 
Accounts, farm, 108, 155 
Accreditation 
criteria, 25, 74 
definition, 65 
denied, 31, 66 
not available, 31, 66 
not requested, 31, 66 
of program of studies, 43, 65 
of school, 30, 65 
Accredited, 31, 66 
Accrediting 
agency, 31, 66 
association, regional, 31, 66 
Acculturation, 89, 136, 218 
Achievement, 38, 84 
in schoolwork, 37, 83 
unsatisfactory, 38, 86 
Acting, 122, 182 

Action, military organization in, 151, 254 
Activities 

academic cocurricular, 146, 243 
athletic and sport cocurricular, 147, 244 
cocurricular, see Cocurricular activities 
dramatic, 126, 192 
extraclass, see Cocurricular activities 
music cocurricular, 147, 244 
noncourse, see Cocurricular activities 
outdoor recreational, 126, 192 
personal responsibilities in unsupervised, 125, 190 
school and/or public service cocurricular, 147, 245 
social cocurricidar, 148, 246 
student body, 266 
Activity 

and/or assembly period, 32, 69 
cocurricular, see (Curricular activity 
group study, 47, 94 
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interschool, 50, 83 
manipulative and tactile, 54, 102 
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Adapting handbook to local records and reports systems, 5 
Adeptness, social, 52, 90 
Adequacy 

numerical, of administrative staff of school, 34, 76 
of staffing, 25, 75 
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40,92 

Administering p^chological tests, 40, 93 
Administration, 25, 76 
central, 22, 63 
organization for, 26, 76 
Administrative 
activity, 24, 73 
assistants, 136, 217 
staff, see Staff, administrative 
Administrative Unit, 257 
intermediate, 25, 73 
local basic, 262 
Adult, 257 
age, 44, 81 
basic education, 258 
education, see Adult education 
school, 258 
Adult education, 257 
organizational arrangement, 30, 61 
program, 257 

Advanced accounting. 111, 161 
Advanced placement course, 48, 62 
Advancement, 51, 86 
Adventures in ecu nee, 150, 251 
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Business, 111, 160 
Distributive Education, 117, 170 
campaigiu, 112, 162 
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Business, 112, 162 
Distributive Education, 118, 174 
direct mail 
Business, 112, 162 
Distributive Education, 119, 174 
layout, 118, 174 
media, 118, 174 
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principles 
Bu^ess, 112, 162 
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retail, 119, 174 
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leadership application, 151, 253 
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Affairs, contemporary world, 139, 222 
Africa, 137, 219 

After school activities for pupils, 41, 96 
Age, 37, 46, 55, 83, 85, 103 
adult, 44, 81 
chronological, 38, 84 
prekindergarten, 44, 81 
the coming of the eerospace, 151, 252 
Agency- 

accrediting, 31, 66 
approving, 23, 66 
Ages 

span of compulsory attendance, 22, 64 
span of permissive attendance, 23, 64 
Agricultural 
chemicals, 108, 156 

construction and maintenance, 109, 156 

electrification, 109, 156 

electrification technology, 140, 224 

machinery and equipment technology, 140, 224 

marketing, 118, 172 

mechanics, 109, 156 

mechanics skills, 109, 156 

power and machinery, 109, 156 

production, 107, 154 

products, 109, 157 

related technology, 140, 226 

resources (conservation, utilization, and services), 109, 158 
structures and conveniences 
Agriculture, 109, 156 

Technical Education, 140, 223 
supplies and services, 108, 156 
technology, 140, 224 
Agriculture, 107, 153 
Aid, first, 124, 189 
Aide 

community health, 124, 188 
home health, 123, 186 
mental retardation, 124, 187 
nursing assistance, 123, 186 
psychiatric, 123, 186 
school health, 123, 186 
teacher, 266 
Aims 

and objectives, 26, 78 
and objectives of the school, 33, 71 
of the school system, 33, 71 
Air, 109, 158 
Air conditioning, 141, 229 
cooling, 141, 229 
heating, 142, 229 

ventilating (filtering and humidification), 142, 229 
Aircraft 

maintenance, 142, 229 
of today, 151, 252 
operations, 142, 230 
propulsion systems for, 151, 253 
Air Force 

community, the, 151, 252 
Junior RGTC, 150, 252 
traditions, customs, and flight drUl, 151, 252 
Air frame, 142, 229 
Air navigation, 151, 253 

Alcohol, drugs, other harmful substances, and driving, 148, 
247 

Algebra, 130, 201 
and statistics, 130, 201 
and trigonometry, 130, 202 
college, 130, 202 
intermediate, 130, 202 
linear, 130, 202 
Alphabet (ITA) 
initial teaching, 120, 178 
America 

Boy Scouts of, 148, 246 
Distributive Education Clubs of, 146, 243 
Future Business Leaders of, 146, 243 
Future Farmers of, 146, 243 
Future Homemakers of, 146, 243 
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Future Teachers of, (NEA), 146, 243 
Vocational Industrial Clubs of, 147, 244 
American 

government, 139, 222 
Indians, 136, 218 
Latin, 137, 219 
literature, 120, 179 
military history, 149, 250 
A.nalysis 

budgeting and, 108, 155 
comparative, 54, 101 
introduction to, 131, 207 
map and terrain, 149, 250 
market, 118, 174 
qualitative, 133, 211 
quantitative, 133, 211 
Analysts 

budget management, 136, 217 
data-methods and systems -procedures, 136, 217 
systems, 135, 215 
Analytic geometry, 131, 206 
Anatomy, 132, 210 
Animal 

health, 107, 154 
science 

Agriculture, 107, 154 
Technical Education, 140, 226 
Annually, 56, 70 

Anthropology, 132, 136, 210, 218 
cultural (social), 136, 210 
physical, 137, 218 
Apparel and accessories, 117, 170 
Appliance repair, 142, 229 
Appliances 
electrical, 142, 229 
gas, 142, 229 
Application, 51, 88 
aerospace leadership, 151, 254 
in process, 31, 66 

Applications, technological, 133, 134, 210, 212, 213 
Applied 

mathematics, 130, 202 
research, 28, 95 
Appraisal 
Health, 40, 92 
real estate 
Business, 115, 167 
Distributive Education, 119, 175 
Appreciations and attitudes, 51, 89 
Apprentice, 258 
Apprenticeship 
program, 46, 88 
training, 258 

Appropriate behavior, 51, 89 
Approval 

and/or accreditation, 65-66 
and/or accreditation criteria, 25, 74 
application in process, 23, 66 
definition, 65 
denied, 23, 66 
not available, 23, 66 
not requested, 23, 66 
of course, 48, 65 
of program of studies, 43, 65 
of school, 30, 65 
of school System, 23, 65 
status, 23, 43, 49^ 66 
Approved, 23, 66 

Approving agency, 23, 31, 43, 49, 66 
Aptitude, scholastic, 24, 72 
Aquatics, 125, 191 
Arboriculture, 109, 157 
Archeology, 136, 218 
Archery, 147, 244 
Architectural 
desira, 110, 160 
drawing, 128, 196 
it^chnology, 140, 224 
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Architecture, landscape, 110, 160 
Area 

general development in, 51, 89 
introduction to, 51, 88 
introduction to research methods in, 51, 88 
knowledge and understa tiding in, 51, 89 
of specialization, 42, 103> 
school, 30, 61 
skills associated with, 52, 
studies (multidisciplinary), 137, 219 
survey of, 51, 88 
vocational school, 258 
Areas 

beyond the United States, 137, 219 
small, 137, 219 

Argumentation and debate, 121, 181 
Arithmetic, 130, 200, 203, 204, 205 
business, 130, 202 
Army 

branches of the, 150, 250 
Junior ROTC, 149, 248 
Art, 110, 158 
club, 146, 243 

equipment and supplies, 53, 100 
history, 110, 159 
history and theory, 110, 159 
metals, 128, 196 
studio, 110, 159 
theory, 110, 159 
Articulation 

of elements of the instructional program, 25, 34, 75 
Arts 

and crafts, 127, 193 
communicative, 127, 193 
dramatic, 122, 182 
English language, 120, 177 
general industrial, 129, 197 
industrial, 128, 195 
performing, 127, 193 
Asia, 137, 219 

Aspects of instructional program evaluated, 34, 74 
Assembly period, 32, 69 
Assignment 
nature of, 25, 75 
performance in, 25, 75 
Assistance 

in understanding pupils, 27, 94 

with development of skills and/or techniques of instruc< 
tion, 27, ?4 

with evaluation, 27, 94 
with individual pupils, 39, 91 
with planning, 94 
with research activity, 27, 94 
Assistant 

audiovisual, 147, 245 
child care center, 1 41 , 227 
environmental health, 124, 187 
hospital children’s division, 141, 227 
interior decorator, 141, 227 
laboratory, 148, 245 
library, 148, 245 
medical, 124, 188 
office, 148, 245 
optometrist, 124, 187 
sanitation, 124, 187 
Assistants 

administrative, 136, 217 
personnel, 136, 216 
Assisting 
dental, 123, 185 
medical laboratory, 123, 186 
orthopedic, 124, 188 
Associate degree, 38, 46, 85 
Association 

accrediting, 43, 66 
business, 43, 66 
girls’ recreation, 148, 246 
Office Education, 147, 243, 213 
professional, 43, 66 
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regional accrediting, 43, 66 
student nurses, 147, 244 
technical, 43, 66 
Young Fanners, 147, 244 
Astronautics, 134, 212 
Astronomy, 133, 212 

Athletic and sport cocurricular activities, 147, 244 
Athletics 

interschoiastic, 262 
intramural, 262 

Atomic and molecular structure, 133, 211 
Attendance 

accounting, 28, 96 
average daily, 258 
certificate of, 38, 46, 85 
percentage of, 263 
services, 41, 93 
Attendance area 

average number of children per, 258 
Attitudes, 51, 89 
Atypical 

characteristic, 258 
pupil, 258 

Audio equipment and supplies, 53, 99 
Audiolingual approach, 258 
Audiology services, 27, 40, 93 
Audiovisual 

assistant, 147, 245 
equipment and supplies, 53, 100 
room, 52, 98 

services, 27, 39, 41, 91, 93, 94 
Auditing, 111, 161 
Auditorium, 52, 98 
Auditory handicap, 258 
Auditory training 
correction, 14^ 241 
development, 146, 241 
stimulation, 146, 241 
Australasia, 137, 219 
Automotive, 117, 170 
body and fender, 142, 229 
mechanics, 142, 229 
services, 142, 229 
specialization, 142, 229 
technology, 140, 224 
Autonomous schools, 22, 63 
Average 

daily attendance, 258 
daily membership, 258 
mark-point, 36, 44, 80 
membership per school, 258 
number of children per attendance area, 258 
number of children per local basic administrative unit, 258 
Aviation occupations, 142, 229 
A vocational 

experience, 146, 242 
information, 146, 242 
Award, honor, 51, 86 
Awarding of units of value, 51, 85 

B 

Bachelor’s degree, 258 
Background 

of the instructional program, 33, 44, 71 
pupil, 37, 81 
socioeconomic, 37, 81 
Bacteriology, 132, 210 
Badminton, 126, 192 
Baker, 144, 236 
Balance, 258 
Balance beam, 127, 192 
Band, 132, 209 
concert, 132, 209 
dance, 147, 244 
marching, 132, 209 
pep, 147, 244 
stage, 132, 209 
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Banking, money and, 138, 220 

Barbeiing, 144, 235 

Bars 

horizontal, 127, 192 
paraUel, 127, 192 
Basal reader program, 120, 177 
Baseball, 127, 193 

^“design, 110, 159 
research, 28, 95 
Basic education 
adult, 257 
defined, 258 
Basketball, 127, 193 
Beam, balance, 127, 192 
Beginning reading, 120, 177 
Behavior, 132, 210 
appropriate, 51, 89 
delinquent, 260 
primitive, 137, 219 
unsatisfactory, 38, 86 
Behavioral difficulty, 39, 86 
Basis 

for promotion, 38, 84 
for selection or grouping, 37, 80 
Benefits of standardized information, 1 
Biblical literature, 120, 179 
Bicycle, motor bike, other 

Health and Safety in Daily Living, 

Physical Education, ana Recreation, 125, 190 
Safety and Driver Education, 149, 248 
Biochemistry, 132, 210 
Biography, 120, 179 
Biological 

interrelationships, 134, 212 
sciences, 132, 2i0 
Biology 
club, 146, 243 
developmental, 132, 210 
environmental, 108, 155 
molecular, 132, 210 
Biometrics, 132, 210 
Biophysics, 132, 210 
Blind, 45, 82 

Block of time, 32, 43, 68, 70 
Blueprint reading, 142, 230 
Board of education, 25, 73 
Boarding school, see Residential school 
Body 

and fender, 142, 229 
care, personal grooming, and, 124, 189 
dynamics, 125, 191 
movement, rhythms, and, 132, 209 
Bonding, chemical, 133, 211 
Bookbinding, 143, 233 
Bookkeepers, 134, 214 
Bookkeeping, 112-162 
first course, 112, 162 
second course, 112, 163 
third course, 112, 163 
fourth course^ 112, 163 
machine, 112, 163 
Books and materials 

guidance in selection of, 39, 41, 91, 94 
Books, library per puplk 
Books, reference, 53, 99 
Botany, 132, 210 
Bowling, 126, 192 
Boy Scouts of America, 143, 246 
Boy^s Nation, 146, 243 
Braille reading and writing, 145, 240 
Branch campus, 258 
Branches of the Army, 150, 250 
Brazing and soldering operations, 143, 235 
Broad fields, 46, 54, 100 
Budget 

control, 112, 163 
management analysts, 136, 217 
Budgeting and analysis, 108, 155 



Building 

permanent, 263 
portable, 263 
pyramids, 127, 192 
Built-in equipment, 99 
Business, 111, 160 
and industry economics, 138, 219 
and management principles, 114, 166 
arithmetic, 130, 202 
arithmetic or mathematics, 112, 163 
association, 43, 66 

commercial or industrial facility, 57, 197 

communications, 112, 163 

correspondence, 112, 163 

data processing systems occupations, 134, 214 

equipment and supplies, 53, 100 

ethics, 112, 164 

exploratory, 114, 166 

finance, 112, 164 

government relationships, 119, 176 
law, 112, 164 

machine maintenance, 142, 230 
machines, 113, 164 
first course, 113, 164 
second course, 113, 164 
management, farm, 108, 155 
organization and management, 115, 167 
principles, 114, 167 
psychology, 113, 164 
statistics, 113, 164 
Buying, 118, 173 
retail, 118, 173 
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Cabinetmaking, millwork and, 144, 238 
Cafeteria or lunchroom, 258 
Cafetorium, 52, 98 

Calculating aud listing machines, 113, 164 
Calculations, chemical, 133, 211 
Calculus, 130, 202 
with analytical geometry, 130, 303 
Calendar months 

in regular school term, 31, 67 
in summer school term, 31, 67 
Calendar weeks 
in summer school term, 31, 67 
Cameras, 53, 99 
Campaigns 
advertising, 118, 174 
advertisii^ media and, 112, 162 
Camp Fire Girls, 148, 246 
Camping, 126, 192 
Campus 
branch, 258 
Canada, 137, 219 
Card, report, 36, 80 
Care 

and guidance of children, 128, 195 
dental, 40, 92 
Career 

counseling, 39, 91 
guidance, 51, 89 
intentions, 24, 72 
Careers, health, 124, 189 
Carpentry, 142, 231 
Carrel, study, 52, 99 
Casework, 258 
Cashiers, 134, 214 
Casualty insurance, 119, 175 
Cellular phenomena (cytology), 132, 210 
Center 

learning resources, see Instructional materials center, 261 
resource, 265 

student union and/or student activity, 148, 245 
Central 

administration, 22, 63 
administrative staff, 25, 73 
instructional staff, 25, 73 
supply technician, 124, 188 
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Ceramics, 128, 196, 
pottery and, 110, 160 
Cereal grains, 109, 157 

Ceremonies, Drills, Commands, and, 150, 251 
Certificate, 51, 86 
of attendance, 38, 46, 85 
of completion, 38, 46, 85 
of high school equivalency, 38, 46, 85 
of training, see Certificate of completion, 85 
Certification, 185 
status, 25, 75 
C.P.A. review. 111, 162 
Chalkboards, 53, 99 
Change, cultural, 137, 218 
Changes, earth, 134, 212 
Characteristic, atypical, 258 
Characterbtics 

and needs of pupils, 24, 33, 72 
of drivers, 148, 247 
of pupil group, 24, 33, 72 
of staff, 26, 34, 77 
of the community, 24, 33, 71 
personality, 55, 103 
Cheerleading, 147, 244 
Chef/cook, 144, 236 
Chemical 
bonding, 133, 211 
calculations, 133, 211 
reactions, 133, 211 
technology, 140, 224 
Chemicals, agricultural, 108, 156 
Chemistry, 133, 211 
inorganic, 133, 211 
organic, 133, 211 
physical, 133, 211 
Child 

care center assistant, 141, 227 
development, 127, 194 
Children 

care and guidance of, 128, 195 
exceptional, 260 
migrant, 44, 81 
Children’s literature, 121, 180 
Choir, 147, 245 

Choir, chorus, and/or glee club, 131, 208 
female, 131, 208 
male, 131, 208 
mixed, 131, 208 
Choral speech, 121, 182 
Chorus, 147, 245 
Christmas trees, 110, 158 
Chronological age, 38, 84 
Circulation 

materials and services, 41, 94 
services, 39, 91 
Citizenship 
education, 137, 219 
knowledge and understanding, 51, 89 
traffic, 148, 207 
Civic activities, 28, 96 
Civil 

defense, 148, 247 
technology, 140, 224 
Civilian aviation and facilities, 151, 252 
Civilization 
non western, 139, 221 
western, 1®^, 221 
world, 139, 221 
Class 

definition, 55 

duration of time in, 51, 85 
general continuation, 48, 62 
lists, 28, 96 

meetings, miscellaneous times for, 56, 70 

multigrade, 262 

multigraded, 262 

nongraded, see Ungraded class 

officer, 147, 245 

organizational arrangement, 48, 62 




Class — Continued 
part-time general continuation, 263 
period, 70 

position of, in sequence, 48, 65 
prekindergarten, 263 
regular, ^ 
scnedul . 3, 96 

self-contained, see Self-contained class 
special for exceptional pupils, 266 
time in, 38, 84 
time segment for, 49, 56, 70 
ungraded, 267 
Class period 
definition, 69 

minutes in, 32, 43, 49, 56, 69 
Class periods 

combination of, and modules, 32, 68 
nonuniferm, 32, 68 
nonuniform, 32, 68 

number of, in typical daily session, 32, 69 
number of, in typical week, 32, 69 
per week per unit of value, 35, 50, 78 
uniform, 32, 68 
Classes 

number of, in sequence, 48, 65 
Classical languages, 122, 183 
Arabic (classical), 122, 183 
Chinese (classical), 122, 183 
Greek (classical), 122, 183 
Hebrew (classical/Biblical), 122, 183 
Latin (classical), 122, 183 
selected emphases, 122, 183 
Classical literature, 120, 179 
Classification 

of items of information about curriculum and instruction, 
20, 58 

of items of information about subject-matter areas at. 1 
cocurricular activities, 106 
Classroom 

communi^, 137, 219 
mobile, 2d2 

regular (movable partitions), 52, 97 
regular (permanent walls), 52,97 
teacher, 258 

teachers per 1,000 pupils in average daily membership, 
267 
Clerical 

and office supervisors, 136, 217 
practice, 113, 164 
Clerk typists, 136, 217 
Clerks 

communication systems, 135, 215 

correspondence, 135, 215 

file, 135, 215 

general office, 135, 215 

mail and postal, 135, 215 

office managers and chief, 136, 217 

planning and production, 135, 216 

quality contrm, 135, 216 

receptionists and information, 135, 216 

S ing and receiving, 135, 216 
and inventory, 135, 216 
traffic, rate, and transportation, 135, 216 
Climatology, 134, 212 
Closed circuit 

audio equipment, 53, 100 
audio and visual equipment, 53, 100 
Clothing 

and textiles, 12'i, 194 

management production, and services, 128, 195 
Club (s) 
art, 146, 243 
biology, 146, 243 
debate, 146, 243 

Distributive Education, of America, 146, 170, 243 

dramatics, 146, 243 

family living, 146, 243 

folk music, 148, 246 

foreign language, 146, 183, 243 
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Club(s) — Continued 
4.H, 146, 243 
glee, 147, 245 
hobby, 148, 246 

Industrial Arts Student, 146, 195, 243 

international relations, 146, 243 

journalism, 146, 243 

literary, 147, 243 

mathematics, 147, 243 

music, 147, 243 

photography, 147, 243 

poster and display, 148, 245 

school service, 148, 245 

science, 147, 209, 243 

social studies, 147, 243 

speech, 147, 244 

stamp, 148, 246 

Vocational Industrial, of America, 147, 228, 244 
Cocnrricular activities, 25, 34, 75, 146, 242 
related to program of studies, 47, 105 
Cocurricular activity 
definition, 47, 62 
items, describing a, 12, 47 
specifications for, 48, 59 
Coeducational, 37, 81 
Cognitive, thinking, 51, 89 
Collectiong 
Business, 113, 165 
Distributive Education, 118, 173 
College 

algebra, 130, 202 
community, 259 
course, 28, 95 
junior, see Junior college 
preparatory program, 43, 61, 83 
Combination 
of courses, 43, 62 
of plans, 39, 91 
welding, 143, 235 
Combined 

community college and secondary school plant, 258 
elementary and secondary school plant, 258 
public ana nonpiiblic control, 30, 63 
Combo, 147, ?44 

Coming of the aerospace age, 151, 252 

Command, Leadership, Drill, and Exercise of, 149, 151, 152, 
249, 255, 256 

Commendation, letter of, 51, 86 
Comments, descriptive, 36, 79 
Conunercial 

art occupations, 142, 230 
facility, 57, 97 

fishery occupations, 142, 230 
photography occupations, 142, 230 
pilot training, 141, 227 
Commercial design 
Art, 110, 159 

Distributive Education, 119, 174 
Commitment, court, 37, 83 
Committee 

advisory, 24, 73 
production, 24, 73 
project:, 28, 94 
steering, 24, 73 

Communicable and chronic disease: 
prevention and control, 124, 189 
Communicable diseases, 27, 40, 92 
Communication 
manual, 145, 240 
skills, 1.45, 239 
systems clerks, 135, 215 
theory, 121, 182 
typing for, 145, 240 

Communications, 143, 150, 232, 250, 251 
business, 112, 163 
for dist ribution, 119, 176 

to pare nts about health problems of pupils, 40, 92 
Communicative arts, 127, 193 
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Comm uni '4y 

agencies, coordination with, 28, 96 

Air Force, the, 151, 252 

characteristics of, 24, 71 

classroom, 137, 219 

college, 259 

development, 137, 218 

general type of, 33, 71 

health, 124, 189 

health aide, 124, 188 

local, 137, 219 

needs and interests, idcntihcatioii of, 28, 96 
opinion, 33, 72 
recreation programs, 28, 96 
representatives of, 25, 74 
resources, 26, 76 
school, 137, 219 
school system relations, 24, 72 
services, 28, 96 
welfare activities, 28, 96 
Community, The, 139, 223 
Comparative 
analysis, 54, 1 91 
economics, 138, 219 
systems, 139, 222 

Compass, map reading and use of the, 151, 255 
Compilation, maintenance, a>id use of pupil health records 
40, 92 

Completion, 45, 85 
ccrtiRcat.c of, 42, 46, 85 
of minimum number of units of value, 45, 85 
of program of studies, 45, 84 

of requirement, but no unit of value awarded, 51, 86 
of self-Kiontained class or course, 50, 84 
of school work, 259 
practice, 57, 84 
recognition for, 46, 85 
requirements for, 45, 84 
Composition, 121, 180 
makeup, and typesetting, 143, 233 
of population, 33, 71 
Compr^ensive 
high school, 259 

homemaking or home economics, 127, 194 
Computation, frequency of, 36, 80 
Computer 

and console operators, 134, 214 
assisted instruction, 259 
introduction, 113, 165 
mathematics, 130, 203 
programmer, 141, 227 
programming, 113, 165 

Computer operation, data processing and, 113, 165 
Computer-oriented mathematics, 113, 165 
Concept, 259 
Concert band, 132, 209 
Condition, physical, 39, 86 
Conditioning 
air, 141, 229 
exercises, 125, 191 

Conduct, Courtesies, Customs and Rules of, 149, 249 
Conference, 28, 94 
parent, 36, 80 
Congressional district, 259 
Conservation 

(environment), 132, 210 
environmental education, 137, 219 
Constitution, The, 139, 222 
Construction, 128, 195 
and maintenance, agricultural, 109, 156 
and maintenance trades, 142, 231 
Consultant service 
to instructional staff, 39, 91 
to staff members, 27, 91 
Consultants, 25, 74 
Consumer 
economics 
Business, 114, 166 

Social Scieiices/Social Studies, 138, 220 
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Consumer — Continued 
education 

But'iness, 113, 165 
Home Economics, 127, 194 
Social Scicnces/Social Studies, 138. 219 
health, 124, 189 
mathematics, 130, 202 
Consumption, economics of, 119, 176 
Cion temporary world affairs, 139, 222 
Content 

enrichment, 51, 88 
for all schoolwork, 51, 87 
for entire course, 51, 87 

for portion outside self-contained class, 51, 87 
for portions of activity, 51, 87 
for poilions of course, 51, 87 

for portions of schoolwork within self-contained class, 51, 
87 

instructional, 34, 74 
of cocitrricnlar activity, 51, 87 
of entire activity, 51, o7 
of hani Ibook, 3-5 
of reproduced materials, 26, 78 
scope of, 26, 78 
treatment of, 51, 88 
Continuation Class 
general , 48, 62 
part-time general, 263 
Continuing education, 259 
Continuity, 259 
Continuous promotion, 38, 84 
Contract 

awarded to another agency, 43, 63 

awarded to this school, senool system, or agency, 43, 63 
for instruction or service, 43, 63 
source or recipient of, 43, 63 
Contracted services, 259 
Control 

budget, 112, 163 

by institution, 30, 63 

combined public and nonpublic, 30, 63 

expense, 119, 176 

hhng and record, 114, 166 

nonpublic, 22, 30, 63 

numerical, 129, 198 

of school, 30, 62 

of school system, 22, 62 

public, 22, 62 

Conversion, energy, 140, 226 
Cook/chef, 144, 236 
Cooling, 140, 225 
Cooperative 
education, 259 
on-the-job training, 259 
part-time employment, 259 
work experience, 259 
Cooperatively developed 
criteria, 25, 74 
Coordinate, 37, 81 
Coordination 

of information about individual schools, 28, 95 
with community agencies, 28, 96 
Cimywriting, advertising 
Business, 112, 162 
Distributive Education, 118, 174 
Core units, 46, 100 
Corps 

drum and bugle, 147, 244 
histoiy and traditions of the Marine, 151, 254 
introduction to Marine Corps Junior Reserve Officer 
Training, 151, 254 

organization of the Marine, 152, 256 
Correction 

auditory training, 146, 241 
language, 145, 239 
speech, 145, 239 
visual, 14C», 242 
Correlation, 259 



Correspondence, 54, 101 
business, 112, 163 
clerks, 135,215 
Cosmetology, 144, 235 
Cosmology, 134, 212 
Cost accounting. 111, 161 
Cotton, 109, 157 
Council, student, 148, 245 
Counseling 
career, 39, 91 
educational, 39, 91 
health, for individual pupils, 40, 92 
pcrsonal/social, 39, 91 
psychological, 40, 93 
with parents, 27, 39, 91 
with pupils, 27, 39, 91 
Counterinsurgency, 150, 250 
Country, cross, 127, 193 
Course 

advanced placement, 48, 62 
college, 28, 95 
correlated, 54, 100 
definition, 47, 62 
discrete, 54, 100 
items describing a, 47, 105 
mark value for, 50, 79 
noncredit, 262 
of study, 259 

or courses previously completed, 50, 83 
position of, in sequence, 48, 65 
speciheations for, 48, 59 
structure of, 54, 100 
time segment for, 49, 70 
vocational, 48, 62 
Courses, 25, 34, 75 
combination of, 43, 62 
correlated, 46, 100 
discrete, 46, 100 
elective, 46, 88 

in program of studies, 47, 105 
mark value for, 36, 44, 79 
noncredit, required, 46, 85 
number of, in sequence, 48, 65 
offered by department, 47, 105 
offered in program of studies, 46, 88 
required, 46, 88 

(summary information), 47, 104 
Court commitment, 37, 83 

Courtesies, Customs, and Rules of Conduct, 149, 249; 151, 
254 

Courts of law, 28, 96 
Crafts, 110, 160 
arts and, 127, 193 
(industrial), 128, 195 
small, 125, 191; 126, 192 
Creative 

dance, 148, 246 
dramatics, 122, 182 
writing, 121, 181 
Creativity, 51, 89 
Credit, 35, 50, 78, 79, 259 
and collcctiGiis 
Business, 113, 165 
Distributive Education, 118, 173 
awarded, 50, 79 
fiiiancc and, 117, 170 
hour, see Credit hour 
not awarded, 50, 79 
Credit hour 

quarter, 35, 78, 264 
semester, 35, 78, 265 
Crew-served weapons, 149, 249 
Crippled, 45, 82 
Crisis teacher, 259 
Criteria 

approval and/or accreditation, 25, 74 
cooperatively developed, 25, 74 
for items in tiaiidbooK, 1 
Critical judgment, 51, 89 
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Criticimn 
speech, 121, 182 
thcatLo, 122, 182 
Cropfl, 108, 154 

Cross country, 127, 193, 147, 244 
CroSB-rcforciicos, 107, 153 
Cub Scouts (Boy Scouts of America), 148, 246 
Cultural 
change, 137, 218 
evolution, 137, 218 
handicap, 259 
handicaps, 44, 81 
psychology, 137, 218 
transmission, 137, 218 
values, 137, 218 
Culturally 

disadvantaged, 44, 81 
Culture, 137, 218 
personality and, 137, 218 
Cumulative records 

maiiitciiaiice and interpretation of individual pupils, 40, 92 
Curling, 127, 193 
Current 

employment, 45, 50, 83 
expenditures, 259 
expenditures per pupil, 259 
in ADA, 259 
ill ADM, 259 
per day, 259 

per hour course meets, 260 
Ciirrieiilum 

and instruction, sec Ciirrieiilum 
and iiistruction 
definition, 3 
^lide, 260 

improvement, see Ciirrieiilum improvement 
laboratory, 27, 41, 94 
spiral, 266 

Curriculum and instruction 

development of records and reports about, 9-14 
guidelines for obtaining and using information about, 2 
measures involving, 16, 17 
need for information about, 6 

planning and implementing a system of information about, 
8,9 

relating to other areas of educational information, 15-17 
reports about, 9-14 

responsibility for information about, 6-8 
users of information about, 7 

use of information in research and experimentation, 18, 19 
Ctirriciilnm improvement, 24, 33, 44, 71 
aetivily, 26, 35, 44, 77 
planning for, 26, 77 
provisions for, 24, 34, 73 
Cursive writing, 120, 178 
Curtailed session, 31, 68 
Custodial 

and detention care, 28, 96 

mentally retarded, see Severely mentally retarded, 82 
services, 142, 231 
Cutter, meat, 144, 236 
Cutting, welding and, 143, 235 
C^'cle scheduling, 260 
Cycling, 126, 192 

Cytology (cy to technology), 123, 185 
(Cytotcchnology), cytol<)gy, 123, 185 

D 

Daily 

living, safety in, 125, 190 
session, 31, 68 
Dairy 

products, 109, 157 
technology, 140, 226 
Dance, 127, 193 
band, 147, 244 
creative, 148, 246 

dance (physical education), 126, 391 
rhythms, and dramatic activities, 126, 191 



Data 

collection findings, 25, 34, 74 
colLction media, 35, 34, 74 

methods and systcms-procedurcs analysts, 136, 217 
Data processing 

accounting. 111, 162 
and computer operation, 113, 165 
introduction to, 113, 165 
punch card, 114, 165 
systems, 113, 165 
Day 

hour of, 56, 70 
school, 30, 61 

usual number of modules for unit of value, 33, 69 
Days 

in session, see Days in session in regular school term, 23, 67 
number of, per week, 49, 70 
of week, 49, o6, 70 
Deaf, 45, 82 
Debate 

argumentation and, 121, 181 
chib, 146, 243 
Decorating 
interior, 142, 230 
painting and, 142, 231 
Defense 
civil, 148, 247 

of the United States, 151, 253 
Definitions, basic, 3 
Degree, 260 
associate. 38, 46, 85 
bachelor’s, 258 
Delinquency prone, 45, 82 
Delinquent 
behavior, 260 
juvenile, 262 

Democracy, Voice of, 147, 244 
Demonstration, 28, 54, 94, 101 
Demonstrator, home equipment, 141, 227 
Dental, 123, 185 
assisting, 123, 185 
care, 40, 92 
health, 124, 189 
hygiene (associate decree) 

Health Occupations Ldneation, 123, 185 
Technical Education, 141, 227 
laboratory technology, 123, 185 
screening, 40, 92 
services, 40, 92 
Department, 260 
courses offered by, 47, 105 
Departmentalized organization, 260 
Descriptive comments, 3o, 79 
Descriptive geometry, 128, 196 
Design 

advertising and graphic, 110, 159 
architectural, 110, 160 
basic, 110, 159 

commercial, 110, 159; 119, 174 
environmental, 110, 160 
fashion, 110, 160 
for the performing arts, 110, 159 
industrial, 128, 196 
industrial and piodiict, 110, 160 
interior, 110, 160 
machine and tool, 140, 226 
prodiict, 142, 230 
technical theatre and, 122, 182 
three-dimensional, 110, 159 
two-dimensional, 110, 159 
Development 

auditory training, 146, 241 
child, 127, 194 
community, 137, 218 

foremanship, supervision, and management, 143, 233 

growth and, 124, 189 

in area, 51, 89 

intellect' ial, 38, 84 

language, 145, 239 
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Development — Continued 
of guide in subject-matter areas, 26, 77 
of judgmen*, 148, 247 
of other reproduced materials, 26, 77 
olfactory, 146, 242 
personal and social, 40, 92 
physical, 55, 103 
research and, L:9, 199 
self-concept, 145, 240 
speech, 145, 239 
tactile and kinesthetic, 146, 241 
visual, 146, 242 

vocational and avocatioiial skills, 146, 242 
Developmental 
biology, 132, 210 
psychology, 139, 222 
reading program, 120, 177 
Developments, new, 149, 250 
Dexterity skills, 145, 240 
Diagnosis, 54, 101 
referral for, 40, 92 
Diagnostic teacher, 260 
Dialectology, 120, 179 
Dictating machine, 53, 99 
Diction, voice and, 120, 178; 121, 182 
Dictionary 

of Occupational Titles, 88 
skills, 120, 178 

Die making, tool and, 143, 235 
Die sinking, 143, 235 
Diesel mechanic, 143, 232 

Differeiitialized Curriculum for Handicapped Pupils, 145, 239 
Differentiated high school diplomas, 38, 85 
Differentiation, 260 
Difficulty 

behavioral, 39, 86 
level of, 48, 56, 65 
or ability, level of, 131 
Diploma 

high school, 38, 46, 85 
uniform hi^h school, 38, 85 
Diplomas, differentiated high school, 38, 85 
Direct 

mail advertising 
Business, 112, 162 
Distributive Education, 119, 174 
pupil-teacher interaction, 54, 101 
sales, 119, 175 

Directed observation, 54, 101 
Direction 

of inservice education activities, 27, 94 
other procedures for, 55, 102 
principal medium of, 54, 101 
principal methods of, 54, 101-102 
Discipline, 260 
Discussion, 54, 101; 121, 182 
Disease 

and pest control, plant, 108, 155 
prevention and control: 

communicable and chronic, 124, 189 
Diseases, prevention and control of communicable, 40, 92 
Dispensingv ophthalmic, 124, 187 
Display 
boards, 53, 99 
retail 

Business, 116, 168 
Distributive Education, 119, 174 
window, 142, 230 
Distribution 

I, 117, 172 

I (cooperative), 117, 172 

I (project), 117, 172 

II, 118, 172 

II (cooperative), 118, 172 
n (project), 118, 172 

III, 118, 172 

III (cooperative), 118, 172 
III (project), 118, 172 
and marketing, 170 



Distribution — Continued 
communications for, 119, 176 
food, 117, 171 

Distributive Education, 117, 170 
Distributive Education Clubs of America 146, 243 
Distributive Education, 117 
Cocurricular Activities, 146, 243 
District 

congressional, 259 
school, 265 
Diving, 125, 191 
skin and scuba, 125, 191 
Division 

of school year, 31, 66 
of regular school term, 31, 66 
Double sessions, 31, 68 
Drafting, 128, 196 
architectural, 128, 196 
occupations, 143, 232 
technology, 128, 196 
Drama 

English Language Arts, 121, 180 

Health and Safety in Daily Living, Pliysical Education, 
and Recreation, 127, 193 
Dramatic 
arts, 122, 182 
literature, 122, 182 
Dramatic activities, 126, 192 
dance, rhythms, and, 126, 191 
Dramatics 
club, 146, 243 
creative, 122, 182 
Dramatization, 54, 101 
Drawing, 110, 160 
mechanical, 128, 196 
Dressmaking, 144, 237 
Drill, 54, 102 

Ai ' Force Traditions, Customs, and Flight, 151, 252 
techniques of instruction and ceremonim, 151, 253 
Drills, Commands, and Ceremonies, 150, 251 
Driver education, 148, 247 
equipment and supplies, 53, 100 
Drivers, characteristics of, 247 
Driviiijg 

alcohol, drugs, other harmful suhstaiiees, and, 148. 247 
skills, 148, 247 
Dropouts, former, 44, 81 
Drum and bugle cor; s, 147, 244 
Dryeleaning, 143, 233 
Drywall installation, 142, 231 
Dual 

enrollment, 260 

sports, individual and, 126, 192 
Duplicating 

machine operators, 135, 215 
machines, 113, 164 
Duration of time, 38, 46; 51, 85 
Dynamics, water, 125, 191 

E 

Early childhood education, 260 
Early elementary years or grades: 
early childhood education, 144, 238 
Earth 

changes, 134, 212 
space sciences, 133, 212 
East, Middle, 137, 219 
Ecology, 132, 2 10 
Economic 

geography, 114, 166 
thought, history of, 138, 220 
Economics, 114, 166; 138, 219 
business and industry, 138, 219 
comparative, 138, 219 
consumer, 114, 166; 138, 220 
home, 127, 194 
labor, 114, 166 
of consumption, 119, 176 
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Economics — Continued 
of marketing, 119, 176 
principles of, 114, 166; 138, 220 
resource, 138, 220 
Editorial writing, 121, 181 
Educable mentally retarded, 45, 82 
Education, 139, 223 
adapted physical. 125, 191 
adult, 257 
adult basic, 257 
agency, local, 262 
agency. State, 21, 59 
basic, 258 

citizenship, 137, 219 

consumer, 113, 165; 127, 194; 138, 219 

conservation-environmental, 137, 219 

continuing, 259 

cooperative, 259 

Distributive, 117, 170 

driver, 148, 247 

early childhood, 260 

elements of aerospace, 151, 252 

for leisure, 51, 89 

Health Occupations, 123, 184 

higher, 261 

iiiservice, see Inservice education 
introduction to aerospace, 150, 152 
miscellaneous health occupations, 124, 187 
miscellaneous teclinical, 141, 227 
outdoor, 263 
physical, 125, 191 
posture, 126, 191 
prevocational, 264 
safety, 148, 247 
Safety and Driver, 148, 246 
fecial, 266 
Technical, 140, 223 
Educational 

and career intentions, 24, 72 
assistants and training specialists, 136, 216 
counseling, 39, 91 
information, 39, 92 
level of parents, 33, 72 
psychology, 139, 222 
Educators’ organization, 25, 74 
Effective store speech, 119, 176 
Eggs, see Meat, fish, poultry, eggs, 109, 157 
Efective, 50, 84 
courses, 45, 46, 85 
for all pupils, 50, 84 

for pupils in specified programs of studies, 50, 84 
Electric 

power generating plants, 144, 237 
welding, 143, 235 
Electrical 

appliances, 142, 229 
occupations, 143, 232 
technology, 140, 225 
Electrician, industrial, 143, 232 
Electricity 

Industrial Arts, 128, 196 
Trade and Industrial Occupations, 142, 231 
and magnetism, 133, 211 
Electricity /electronics, 128, 196 
Electrification, agricultural, 109, 156 
Electrocardiograph technician, 124, 188 
Electroencephalograph technician 

Health Occupations Education, 124, 187 
Technical Education, 141, 227 
Electromechanical technology, 140, 225 
Electronic 

reproduction, 145, 240 
technology, 140, 225 
Electronics 
industrial, 143, 232 
industrial arts, 128, 197 
natural sciences, 133, 211 
Navy Junior ROTC, 150, 251 
occupations, 143, 232 



Elementary 
functions, 130, 203 
instructional level, 261 
program, typical local, 43, 61 
school, see Elementary school, 29, 60 
Elementary school, 29, 60 
industrial arts, 128, 197 
industrial arts in the, 129, 197 
mathematics, 130, 200 

science, see General science (ii eluding elementary school 
science) 

Elements of aerospace education, 151, 252 
Elements of national security 
part I, 151, 254 
part II, 151, 254 

Emergency illness and injury, 27, 92 
Emotional handicap, 260 
Emotionally 

handicapped, 45, 82 
disturbed, 45, 82 
Employability, 45, 83 
Employed youth under age 18, 44, 81 
Employee 

supervision, 119, 176 
training, 119, 176 
Employment 
agencies, 28, 96 
cooperative part-time, 259 
current, 45, 83 
gainful, 261 

minimum qualifications for, 25, 75 
Energy conversion, 266, 140 
Enforcement, laws and ordinances of, 148, 207 
Engineering, 148, 247 
Engineering-related technology, 140, 224 
English Language Arts, 120, 177 
English language, history of the, 120, 179 
English literature, 120, 179 
Enrichment program, 260 
Enrollment 
dual, 260 

in given program of studies, 50, 83 
Ensemble (s) 

instrumental, 132, 209 
small instrumental, 132, 209 
small vocal, 131, 209 
vocal, 147, 245 

Entire session (self-contained class), 32, 43, 68 
Entomology 
Agriculture, 108, 155 
Natural Sciences, 132, 210 
Entrance, 83, 84 
examination, 37, 45, 50, 83 
into program of studies, 45, 83 
into school, 37, 83 
into section, 57, 83 

into self-contained class, course, or cocurricular activity.. 
50, 83 

requirements for, 37, 83, 50.^ 83 
(Environment), conservation, 132, 210 

Environmental 
biology, 108, 155 
conservation, education, 137, 219 
design, 110, 160 
health, 124, 187, 189 
health assistant, 124, 187 
Environmental-control technology, 140, 225 
cooling, 140, 225 
heating, 140, 225 
refrigeration, 140, 225 
Equilibrium, 133, 211 
Equipment, 260 
Duilt-in, 99 

hardware, building materials, farm and garden supplies, 
and, 117, 171 

heavy (construction), 142, 231 

movable, 26, 34, 76 

use of devices and, 145, 241 
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Equipment and supplies, 46, 99 
art, 53, 100 
audio, 53, 99 
audiovisual, 53, 100 
business, 53, 100 
driver education, 53, 100 
for specific type of activity, 53, 100 
homemakii^, 53, 100 
industrial, 100 
instructional, 54, 99, 100 
music, 53, 100 
physical education, 53, 100 
scientific laboratory, 53, 100 
three-dimensional and manipulative, 53, 100 
visual, 53, 99 
Equivalency 

certificate of high school, 46, 85 
examination, 38, 51, 85 
full-time, 261 

Equivalent weeks in regular school term, 31, 67 
Essay, 121, 180 
Ethical values, 52, 89 
Ethics 

Business, 112, 164 

Social Sciences/Social Studies, IZ9, 221 
Ethnic origin, 37, 81 
Ethanography, 137, 218 
Ethnology, lo7, 219 
Ethnoscience, 137, 219 
Europe, 137, 219 

Evaluating and reporting pupil progress, 35, 44, 49, 57, 78 
Evaluation 

and curriculum improvement, see Evaluation and curricu- 
lum improvement 
assistance with, 27, 94 
frequency of, 25, 34, 74 
of quality, 17-19 

procedures, 25, 26, 34, 55, 74, 78, 103 
services, 28, 40, 92, 95 
techniques, 119, 116 

Evaluation and curriculum improvement, 24, 33, 44, 49, 71 
of school, 33 

organization for, 24, 34, 49, 73 
persons or groups involved in, 25, 34, 49, 73 
procedures, 44, 49, 74 
Evolution, 132, 210; 137, 219 
cultural, 137, 218 
Examination 

entrance, 37, 45, 83 
equivalency, 46, 51, 85 
Examinations, periodic physical, 40, 92 
Exceptional children, 260 

percentage of, in special classes or schools, 263 
school for, 265 
Exceptional pupils, 260 
special class for, 266 
special instructional space for, 52, 97 
Exceptionality, 24, 33, 72, 260, 267 
Excess membership in public schools, 260 
Exchange, matter-energy, 134, 213 
Exclusion, legal, 38, 86 
Executive secretary, 136, 217 
Exercises, conditioning, 125, 191 
Expenditures, current, 259 
Expense control, 119, 176 
Experience 

a vocational, 146, 242 
field, 54, 102 

in service to others, 51, 89 
laboratory, 54, 102 
of staff, 25, 75 

prevocational work, 146, 242 
simulation driving, 148, 247 
Experimentation, 54, 102 
Exploration, space, 133, 212 
Exploratory business, 114, 166 
Explosives 

Health and Safety in Daily Living, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 

Safety and Driver Education. 125, 190 



Expository writing, 121, 181 
Expulsion 

for unsatisfactory achievement, 38, 86 
for unsatisfactory behavior, 38, 86 
Extended-day sessions, 260 
Extended school day, 260 

Extended secondary school, see Community college 
Extension work, 260 

Extra class activities, see Cocurricular activities 



F 

Fabrication, textile production and, 144, 237 
Fabric maintenance services, 143, 233 
Facilities, 26, 34, 76, 41, 97-99 
available for community use, 41, 96 
civilian aviation and, 151, 253 

designed for community use as well as for school use, 41, 96 
of school, 42, 97 
shared, 265 

within school system, 29, 103 
Facility 

business, commercial or industrial, 42, 57, 97 
school, 42, 97 
Factors evaluated, 49, 76 
in instructional services, 26, 77 

in programs of studies and in self-contained classes, courses, 
and cocurricular activities, 34, 76 
Fall membership of school, 37, 80 
Family, 139 223 
background, 40, 92 
health, 127, 194 
relations, 127, 194 

Family life education (including sex education), 124, 189 

Family living club, 14f>, 243 

Farm 

accounts, 108, 155 
business management, 108, 155 
mechanics, 108, 155 
organizations, 108, 156 
Fashion 

design, 110, 160 
merchandising, 118, 173 
trends, 118, 173 
Feature writing, 121, 181 
Fee, 261 

payment of, 45, 50, 83 
Feeds, 108, 156 
Females, 37, 81 
Fencing, 126, 192 
Fertilizers (plant food), 109, 156 
Fiction, 121, 180 
Field 

experience, 54, 102 
hockey, 127, 193; 147, 244 
track and, 126, 192; 147, 244 
trip, 54, 102 
trips, 28, 96 
File clerks, 135, 215 
Filing, 114, 166 
and record control, 114, 166 

office machines, and general office clerical occupations, 
135, 215 
Film, 122, 182 

E rojectionist, 147, 245 
nstrips and/or slides, 53, 99 
with sound, 53, 100 
Final mark, 261 
Finance 

and credit, 117, 170 
business, 112, 164 
personal, 115, 167 
real estate 

Business, 115, 167 
Distributive Education, 119, 176 
Finances, 26, 34, 76 
Financial 

aid services, 27, 40, 92 

and legal management, 108, 156 
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Fine mote r slnlls, 145, 240 
Fire 

and fire safety teehiiology, 141, 227 
safety, 125, 190 
Firearms, 125, 190 
Fireman training, 144, 236 
First aid, 124, 189; 150, 251; 151, 254 
hygiene and, 149, 249 
First-year eollege muthematies 
for elementary seliool teaehers, 130, 203 
Fish 

ineluding farms and hateheries, 109, 158 
see Meat, fish, poultry, and eggs, 109, 157 
Fishing, 126, 192 
Fitness, physieal, 52, 89; 124, 189 
Five- or six-year high sehool, 29, 60 
Flexible seheduliiig, 261 
Flight 

space exploration: Manned and unmanned, 151, 253 
theory of aireraft, 151, 252 
Florieulture, 109, 157 
Floristry, 117, 171 
Fluid power, 129, 198 
Folk 

music elub, 148, 246 
soeieties, 137, 218 
Followup 

and evaluation serviees, 40, 92 
study, 261 
Food 

distribution, 117, 17?. 

management, production, and services, 128, 195 

processing technology, 140, 227 

products, 109, 157 

program for needy children, 40, 92 

service simervisor 

Home Economics, 124, 188 
Technical Education, 141, 227 
AOTVlOOQ. 11 / 171 

Foods and nutrition, 124, 189; 127, 194 
Football, 127, 193; 147, 244 
Forces and motion, 134, 212 
Foreign Language Chib 

Cocurricnlar Activities, 146, 243 
Foreign Languages, 183 
Foreign Languages, 122, 183 
classical languages, 122, 183 
Arabic (classical), 1^2, 183 
Chinese (classical), i22, 183 
Creek (classical), 122^ 183 
Hebrew (classical /Biblical), 122, 183 
Latin (classical), 122, 183 
selected enmhascs: 122, 183 
culture, 12z, 183 

listening comprehension, 122, 183 

reading, 122, 183 

speaking, 122, 183 

study of literature, 122, 183 

translation, 122, 183 

writing, 122, 183 

Modern foreign languages, 122, 183 
Arabic, modern standard, 122, 183 
Arabic, colloquial, 122, 183 
Chinese, modern Mandarin, 122, 183 
Chinese, Cantonese, 122, 183 
Czech, 122, 183 
Danish, 122, 183 

English as a foreign language, 122, 183 

French, 122, 183 

German, 122, 183 

Greek, modern, 122, 183 

Hawaiian, 122, 183 

Hebrew, Modern (Israeli), 122, 183 

Italian, 122, 183 

Japanese, 122, 183 

Norwegian, 122, 183 

Polish, 123, 183 

Portuguese, 123, 183 

Russian, 123, 183 
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Spanish, 123, 183 
Swedish, 123, 183 
selected emphases: 123, 183 
cnltnrc, 123, 183 

listening and comprehension, 123, 183 
reading, 123, 183 
speakings 123, 183 
study of litcraUirc, 123, 183 
translation, 123, 183 
writing, 123, 183 
Foremanship, supervision, 

and management development, 143, 233 
Forest protection, 110, 158 
Forestry 

pr(»ductioii, processing, 

management, marketing, and services, 109, 158 
technology, 141, 228 
Forests, 109, 158; 110, 158 
Former dropouts, 44, 81 
Forum, 261 
Foundry, 143, 234 
4-H Club, 146, 243 
Four -year high seliool, 29, 60 
Frame, air, 142, 229 
Free loan plan, 39, 91 
Free selection, provisions for, 43, 62 
Frequency 

of evaluation, 25, 34, 74 
of service, 56, 70 
Fruits and vegetables, 109, 157 
Full-day session, 31, 68 
Full-time 

equivalency, 261 
equivalency of pupils, 37, 44, 80 
pupil, 261 

pupils, 37, 44, 80 
Functionally illiterate, 44, 81 
Functions 

elementary, 130, 203 
Fundamental movements, 125, 191 
Furnishings, home, 117, 171 
Furniture and furnishings, 54, 100 
Future Business leaders of America 
Business, 161 

Ccciirricular Activities, 146, 243 
Future Farmers of America 
Agrienltnrc, 153 

Cocurricnlar Activities, 146, 243 
Future Homemakers of America 
Cociirricular Activities, 146, 243 
Home Economics, 194 

Fiilnrc Teachers of America (NEA), 146, 243 

G 

Gainful employment, 261 
Games, water, 125, 191 
Gas 

appliances, 142, 229 
welding, 143, 235 
General 

business or introduction to business, 114, 166 

continuation class, 48, 62 

development in area, 31, 89 

education, music, 131, 208 

education program, 43, 50, 61, 83 

elementary years or grades, 144, 238 

industrial arts, 129, 197 

language, 122 

n;^thematics, 131, 203 -204 

merchandise, 117, 171 

oOicc ,4crks, 135, 215 

l>crforuiance or achievement in schoolwork, 38, 85 
psyclndogy, 139, 222 

sciences (including elementary school science), 132, 210 
scK!ondary education, see General elementary education 
and general secondary education, 144, 238 
secondary years or gra des, 145, 239 
s<‘maiitics, 121, 181 
type of community, 33, 71 
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General Elementary E due alien 

and General Seeondary Ediieatioii, 144, 238 
Generative grammar, 120, 178 
Geneties 

Agrieultiire, 107, 154; 108, 155 
Natural Seienees, 132, 210 
Geoehemistry, 134, 212 
Geographie areas, adninistration for, 22, 63 
Geographieal loeation of seliool, 29, 59 
Geography, 138, 220 
eeonomie, 114, 166 
historieal, 138, 220 
human (eultiiral), 138, 220 

eartographie interpretation, 138, 220 
eireulation patterns, 138, 220 
eeonomie patterns, 138, 220 
politieal patterns, 138, 220 
population, 138, 220 
settlement patterns, 138, 220 
physieal, 138, 220 
atmosphere, 138, 220 
biosphere, 138, 220 
exosphere, 138, 220 
hydrosphere, 138, 220 
lithosphere, 138, 220 
regional, 138, 220 

agrieultural regions, 138, 220 
elimatie regions, 138, 220 
eon tinental regions, 138, 220 
eulture regions, 138, 220 
landform regions, 138, 220 
manufaeturing regions, 138, 220 
politieal regions, 138, 220 
population (human) regions, 138, 220 
vegetation regions, 138, 220 
Geology, 133,211; 133,212 
Geometry, 131, 206 
analytie, 131, 206 
deseriptive, 128, 196 
in general mathematies, 204, 205 
in mathematies (7th and 8th grades), 130, 201 
plane, 131, 206 
plane and solid, 131, 206 
solid, 131, 207 
Geophysies, 134, 212 
Gifted and talented, 45, 82 
Girl Seouts of the U.S.A., 148, 246 
Girls 

Athletie Assoeiation 

Coeurrieular Aetivities, 147, 244 
Health and Safety in Daily Living, 124, 188 
Pl^sieal Edueation, and Reereation, 189 
Camp Fire, 148, 246 
Nation, 146, 243 
pregnant, 44, 81 
reereation assoeiation, 148, 246 
Glazing, 142, 231 
Glee elub, 147, 245 
ehoir, ehorus, and/or, 131, 208 
female, 131, 208 
male, 131, 208 
mixed, 131, 208 
Globes, 53, 99 
Glosary, 257-267 
Golf, 126, 192; 147, 244 
Government 
Ameriean, 139, 222 
programs, 108, 156 

Governmental and institutional aeeouiitiiig. 111, 162 
Grade, 26, 30, 64, 77 
or year standing, 37, 45, 50, 83 
plaeement, 56, 64 
Graded sehool, 261 
Grades 

intermediate elementary, 261 
lowest and highest, 23, 30, 64 
primary, 264 
span of, 26, 35, 77 
upper elementary, 267 



Graduation 

and other termination praetieos, 38, 84-86 
reeogiiition for, 38, 85 
requirements for, 38, 84 
Grains, cereal, 109, 157 
Grammar, 120, 178 
geiieralive, 120, 178 
striietnral (deseriptive), 120, 178 
traditional, 120, 178 
transformational, 120, 178 
usage (fnnetional), 120, 178 
Grapliie arts, 129, 197 
oeenpations, 143, 233 

(rreenhonse operation and management, 109, 157 
Gross motor skills, 145, 240 
Ground operations, 142, 230 
Group 

large, 55. 102 

size of, for iiistruetion, 55, 102 
small, 55, 102 
study aetivity, 28, 41, 94 
work, 54, 102 

Group games, eoiitests, and relays, 126, 192 
Grouping, 50, 80 

basis lor seleetioii or, 37, 44, 50, 80 
praetiees, 55, 103 

praetices in scheduling elasses, 34, 76 
seleeted, 37, 80 
uiiseleeted, 37, 80 
Growth and development, 124, 189 
Guardians, 25, 74 
Guidanee serviees, 27, 39, 91 
eareer, 51, 89 

in seleetioii and use of materials, 39, 91 
ill seleetion of books and materials, 39, 91; 41, 94 
iiiserviee edueation on, 39, 91 
program development for, 39, 91 
referral for additional, 40, 92 
Guide 

eiirrieiiliim, 260 

ilevelopmeiit of, in subject matter areas, 26, 77 
Guides, study, 53, 99 
Gymnasium, 52, 98 
Gymnastics, 147, 244 
stunts, tumbling, and, 127, 192 
Gymiiatorium, 52, 98 

H 

Half-day session, 31, 68, 261 
Handball, 126, 192 
Handbook scries, 1 
Handicap 
auditory, 258 
cultural, 259 
dcliiicd, 261 
emotional, 260 
language, 262 
mental, 262 
physical, 263 
social, 266 
speech, 266 
visual, 267 
Handicapped 
culturally, 44, 81 
multiple, 45, 83 
physically, 45, 82 

pupils, diflfereutialized curriculum for, 145, 239 
pupils, program of special education for, 43, 61 
socially and/or emotionally, 45, 82 
Handwriting (penmanship), 120, 178 
Hard of hearing, 45, 82 

Hardware, building materials, farm and garden supplies and 
equipment, 117, 171 
Harmful sid)stanccs, 124, 189 
Health, 124, 189 
and welfare agencies, 28, 96 
animal, 107, 154 
appraisal, 27, 40, 92 
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Health — Continued 
careers, 124, 189 
community, 124, 189 

counseling for individual pupils, 27, 40, 92 

consumer, 124, 189 

dental, 124, 189 

environmental, 124, 187 

family, 127, 194 

international, 125, 190 

maintenance and care, 124, 189 

mental, 52, 89, 125, 189 

needs, adjusting programs to, 40, 92 

problems of pupils, communications to parents about, 
40, 92 

related technology, 140, 227 
services, 40, 92 

Health and Safety in Daily Living, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 124, 188 
Health Occupations Education, 123, 185 
Hearing screening, 40, 92 
Heat, 133, 211 
Heating, 140, 225 

Heav^ equipment (construction), 142, 231 
maintemmce, 142, 231 
(deration, 142, 231 
Helping teacher services, 28, 41, 95 
Hematology, 123, 186 
High school 
diploma, 38, 46, 85 
equivalency, 38, 46, 85 
postgraduate, 261 
Hi-Y, 148, 246 
Higher education, 261 
Histology, 123, 186 
Historical 

awareness and/or background, 51, 89 
geography, 138, 220 
History, 138, 221 
American, 138, 221 
American Military, 149, 250 
and theory, art, 110, 159 

and traditions of the Marine Corps, 151, 254; 152, 255 
art, 110, 159 
local, 139, 221 
modem, 139, 221 
music literature and/or, 131, 208 
of economic thought, 138, 220 
of journalism, 121, 181 
of philosophy, 139, 221 
of the English language, 120, 179 
State, 139, 221 
theatre, 122, 182 
United States, 139, 221 
World, 139, 221 
Hobbies, 127, 193 
Hobby club, 148, 246 
Hockey 
field, 127, 193 
ice, 127, 193 
Holiday 

and vacation safety, 125, 190 
school, 265 
Home 

and family background, 40, 92 
and/or hospital instruction, 54, 101 
economics, see Home economics, 127, 193 
economics-related technology, 141, 227 
economics, room, 52, 98 
equipment demonstrator, 141, 227 
health aide, 123, 186 
management, 127, 194 
mechanics, 129, 197 
of pupil, 42, 57, 97 
safety in the, 125, 190; 148, 248 
State, 137, 219 
Home Economics, 127, 193 
Homebound 

instruction, see Instruction for homebound pupil, 261 
pupil, 261 



Home furnishings, 117, 171 
equipment, and services, 128, 195 
housing and, 127, 194 
Homemaking 

equipment and supplies, 53, 100 

preparation for personal, home, and family living, 127 
194 

Homeroom period, 32, 68 
Home-schom relations, 33, 72 
Homework, 261 
help program, 41, 96 
Honor 

award, 51, 86 
roll, 36, 80 

Horizontal bars, 127, 192 
Horse, side, 127, 192 

Horticulture, ornamental, (production, processing, market 
ing, and services), 109, 157 
Hosj)ital, 42, 57, 97 
children’s division assistant, 141, 227 
instruction, 54, 57, 101 
Hotel and lodging, 117, 171 
Hour, credit 
quarter, 35, 78 
semester, 35, 78 

Housing and home furnishings, 127, 194 
Human (cultural geography, 138, 220 
cartographic interpretation, 138, 220 
circulation patterns, 138, 220 
economic patterns, 138, 220 
political patterns, 138, 220 
population, 138, 220 
settlement patterns, 138, 220 
Human 

factors of aviation and space, 151, 253 
relations, 119, 176 

relations, personal development and, 115, 167 
Humanities, 261 
Art, 110, 159 

English Language Arts, 121, 180 
Foreign Languages, 123, 184 
Music, 132, 209 

Social Sciences/Social Studies, 139, 221 
Hydrology, 134, 212 
Hygiene, 151, 254 
and first aid, 149, 249 

dental, (associate degree), 123, 185; 141, 227 

I 

Ice 

hockey, 127, 193 
skating, 126, 192 
Identification, 59-63 
numbers, 10, 21, 58, 106, 153 
of community needs and interests, 28, 41, 96 
of program of studies, 43, 59 
of pupils, 57, 83 
of school system, 21, 59 
of section or service, 56, 59 
Illiterate, functionally, 44, 81 
Illness 

and injury, 27, 92 
mental, 39, 86 
Illustration 

technical, 128, 196 
technical and medicaU 110, 160 
Imitation, 54, 102 
Improvement, speech, 121, 182 
Immunization program, 27, 40, 92 
Inability to speak language of instruction, 44, 81 
Incidental meals and/or snacks, 41, 96 
Income, national, 138, 220 
Incomplete high school, 261 
Independent of church, 
nonprofit, 30, 63 
Independent study, 54, 101 
Indians, American, 136, 218 
Indirect pupil-teacher interaction, 54, 101 
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Individual 

aerospace opportunities for the, 151, 254 

and dual sports, 126, 192 

instruction, 55, 103 

schools, 28, 95 

self-testing events, 126, 191 

training for atomic warfare, 152, 255 

weapons, 149, 249 

Individualization of instruction, 55, 103 
Individualized reading, 120, 177 
Industrial 

and product design, 110, 160 

arts, see Industrial Arts, 128, 195 

atomic energy occupations, 143, 234 

crafts, 128, 196 

design, 128, 196 

electrician, 143, 232 

electronics, 143, 232 

equipment and supplies, 53, 100 

facility, 57, 97 

marketing 

Business, 115, 167 

Distributive Education, 117, 170; 118, 174 
materials, 129, 198 ’ 
materials and processes, 129, 198 
processes, 129, 198 
technology, 140, 225 
uses of radioisotopes, 143, 234 
Industrial Arts, 128, 195 
elementary school, 128, 197 
in the elementary school, 129, 197 
mathematics, 129, 197 
science 

(applied chemistry), 129, 197 
(applied physics), 129, 197 
student club, see Industrial Arts Student Club 
Industrial Arts Student Club 
Cocurricular activities, 146, 243 
Industrial Arts, 195 
Infantry, small unit tactics, 149, 250 
battalion, 149, 250 
company, 149, 250 
individual, 149, 250 
platoon, 149, 250 
squad, 149, 250 
Information 

accor^hng to type of instructional program, 107 
avocational, 146, 242 
communication occupations, 135, 215 
coordination of, about individual schools, 28, 95 
educational, 39, 92 
item of, 262 
merchandise, 116, 168 
occupational, 39, 92 
personal and social, 39, 92 
product, 119, 176 
service, 39, 92 
services, 27, 28, 41, 92, 96 
vocational, 146, 242 
Inhalation therapy, 124, 188 
Initial Teaching Alphabet (ITA), 120, 178 
Inorganic chemistry, 133, 211 
Inquiry, skills of, 52, 90 
In-school instruction, 54, 101, 261 
Inservice education 
activities, direction of, 27, 94 
and supervision, 26, 77 
for instructional staff, 41, 94 
on guidance services, 39, 91 
on health services, 27, 40, 92 
provisions for, 27, 41, 94 
television program for, 28, 95 

Installation 
dry wall, 142, 231 

operation, and maintenance of reactors, 143, 233 
Institute, 28, 94 
technical, 267 



Institution, control by, 30, 63 

Institutional and home management and supporting services, 
128, 195 
Instruction, 86 

assistance with development of skills and/or techniques 
of, 27, 94 

computer assisted, 259 
definition, 3 

for homebound pupil, 261 

homebound, see Instruction for hoiaebound pupil, 261 

hospital, 261 

in use of library, 39, 91 

in-school, 54, 101, 261 

inability to speak language of, 44, 81 

individual, 5$, 103, 261 

instrumental, see Instrumental instruction, 132, 209 
group, 132, 209 
individual, 132, 209 
location of, 42, 46, 57, 96"97 
medium of, 26, 34, 54, 78, 101 
methods of, 26, 34, 54, 57, 76, 101-102; 150, 250 
of section, 57, 87 
on a systemwide basis, 27, 86 
other procedures for, 55, 102-103 
out-of-school, 54, 101 
programmed, 54, 102 

provisions for individualization of, 55, 103 
services supporting, 25, 27, 34, 75, 90-96 
size of group for, 55, 102 
topic of, 267 
unit of, 267 

vocal, see Vocal instruction, 131, 208 
group, 131, 209 
individual, 131, 209 
Instructional 
content, 25, 49, 74, 77 
equipment and supplies, 46, 53, 57, 99-100 
level, 261 
defined, 261 
elementary, 260 
postsecondary, 263 
secondary, 265 
materials center, 261 
outcomes planned, 46, 51, 57, 89-90 
processes, 26, 34, 35, 49, 76, 77 
program, see Instructional program 
resources, 25, 34, 75-76 
services, see Instructional services 
space, see Instructional space 
staff, see Instructional staff 
supervision services, 27, 41, 94 
Instructional program 

articulation of elements of, 25, 34, 75 
aspects evaluated, 25, 34, 74 
background of, 24, 33, 44, 49, 71 
definition, 3 

information according to type of, 21 
Instructional service 
contract for, 43, 63 
definition, 56 

factors evaluated in, 26, 35, 77 
items describing an, 55-56 
related to program of studies, 46, 104 
Instructional space 
for section, 57 

for self-contained class, course, or cocurricular activity, 
52, 97 

large group, 52, 97 
misceflaneous indoor, 52, 99 
miscellaneous outdoor, 52, 99 
regular, 52, 97 
small group, 52, 97 
special, 52, 97 

special, for exceptional children, 52, 98 
Instructional staff, 25, 34, 75 
consultant services to, 39, 91 
for program of studies, 47, 101 

selection, acquisition, and preparation of materials for 
use by, 41, 94 
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Instructional staff — Continued 
services for, 25, 27, 41, 76, 93 
within school, 42, 104 
within school system, 29, 104 
Instrument maintenance and repair occupations, 143, 234 
instruments (other than watches and clocks), 143, 234 
watchmaking and repair, 143, 234 
Instrument, survey, 25, 74 
Instrumental ensemble, 147- 245 
Instrumental instruction, 132, 209 
group, 132, 209 
individual, 132, 209 
Instrumeiital music, 131, 209 
hand, 132, 209 
concert, 132, 209 
marching, 132, 209 
stage, 132, 209 

instrumental instruction, 132, 209 
group, 132, 209 
individual, 132, 209 
o..jhestra, 132, 20'' 
chamber, 132, 2u9 
full, 132, 299 
string, 132, 209 

small instrumental ensembles, 132, 209 
Instrumentation, 129, 198 

and analytical methods, 134, 213 
technology, 140, 225 
Insurance, ii7, 171 
and risk, 114, 166 
casualty, 117, 175 
life, 114, 119, 166, 175 
principles of, 114, 119- 166, 175 
properly, 119, 175 
property and casualty, 114, 166 
Integrated, 46, 100 
liitegration, 261 
Intellectual development, 38, 84 
Intentions, educational and career, 33, 72 
Interaction 

direct pupil-teacher, 54, 101 
indirect pupil-teacher, 54, 101 
Interests, 55, 103 
Interior 

decorating, 142, 230 
decorator assistant, 141, 227 
design, 110, 160 
Intermediate 

accounting. 111, 162 
administrative unit, 21, 25, 59, 73 
algebra, 130, 202 
elementary grades, 261 
elementary fcvel, 29, 60, 145, 238 
industrial arts program, 129, 197 
International 
health, 125, 190 
marketing 

Business, 115, 167 
Distributive Education, 118, 173 
relations, 139, 222 

relations club, sec International Relations Club 
space programs, 151, 253 
trade, 117, 171 

International Relations Qub, 146, 218, 243 
Interpersonal and bf^havioral coping skills, 145, 240 
Interpretation of outcomes, 25, 34, 74 
Interpreting result of psychological testing, 40, 93 
Interrelationships 

among areas of information about education, 15 
biological, 134, 212 

of subject matter with other selected aspects of curriculum 
and instruction, 13 
Interscholastic athletics, 262 
Interview, 25, 74 

Interviewers and tests, technicians, 136, 216 

Intramural athletics, 262 

Intraschool and/or intcrschoul activity, 50, 83 



introdetion to 

aerospace education, 150, 252 
analysis, 131, 207 
area, 51, 88 

business, general business or, 114, 166 
data processing, 113, 165 

Marine Corps Junior Reserve Officer Corps, 151, 254 
[>hilosopby, 139, 222 
research methods in area, 51, 88 
ROTC/NDCC and military org mization, 149, 249 
Inventories, 55, 103 
Investments, 114, 166 
Item of information, 262 

about enrricnlnm and instruction: 
definitum, 20 

Items of information about subject- 
matter areas and cociirricular 
activities, classification of, 106 

J 

Jewelry, metalwork and, 110, 160 
Journalism, 121, 181 

club, sec Journalism club 
history of, 121, 181 
Journalism club 

English Language Arts, 177 
Cociirricular Activities, 146, 243 
Judgment 

critical, 51, 89 
development of, 148, 247 
Judo, 150, 252 
Junior 

high school level, 145, 239 
lli-Y, 148, 246 
Tri-Hi- Y, 148, 246 

Junior Achievement, Incorporated, 146, 243 
Junior college, 29, 61 
definition, 61 
noiipublic, 29, 61 
public, 29, 61 
two-ycur branch, 30, 61 
Junior nigh school, 29, 60 
program, typical local, 43, 61 
Junior ROTC, 149, 248 
Air Force, 150, 252 
Army, 149, 248 
Marine Corps, 151, 254 
Navy, 150, 250 

Junior-senior high sebool, 29, 60 
Juvenile delinquent, 262 

K 

Key pnneb and coding equipment operators, 134, 214 
Kindergarten, 30, 64, 262 
room, 52, 97 

Kinetic molecular theory, 133, 211 

Kinship systems, 137, 218 

Knowledge and understanding in area, 51, 89 

L 

Lal>or 

economics, 114, 166 
management relations, 115, 167 
Laboratory 

assistant, 148, 24^ 
curriculum, 27, 41, 94 
experience, 54, 102 
language, 262 

model, or practice school, 262 
room, 52, 97 

scientific, equipment and supplies, 53, 100 
Lacrosse, 127, 193 
Landscape architecture, 110, 160 
Landscaping, 109, 157 
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Language 

correction, 145, 239 
development, 145, 239 
general, 122 
handicap, 262 
laboratory, 262 

of instruction, inability to speak, 44, 81 
skills, 120, 177 
stimulation, 145, 239 
study about, 120, 179 
Languages, foreign, see 

Foreign Languages, 122, 183 
classical, see Classical languages, 122, 183 
modern foreign, see Modem mreign languages, 122, 183 
Large group, 55^, 102 
Latin America, 137, 219 
Laundering, 143, 233 
Law 
business 

Business, 112, 164 
Distributive Education, 119, 176 
enforcement training, 144, 236 
liability, and responsibility, 148, 247 
real estate 
Business, 115, 167 
Distributive Education, 119, 175 
Lav/s and ordinances of enforcement, 148, 207 
Lay readers, 262 
Layout, advertising, 118, 174 
Leadership, 149, 150, 249, 252 
ability, 52, 89 
aerospace, 151, 253 

drill and exercise of command, 149, 249 
principles of, 149, 249 
psychology of, 149, 249 
use of pupil, 55, 103 
Learning disabilities, pupils with, 45, 82 
Learning resources center, see 
Instructional materials center 
Leather, 128, 196 
Leatherworking, 144, 237 
Leave 

sabbatical, 28, 95 
without pay, 28, 95 
Lecture, 28, 54, 94, 102 
Legal 

exclusion, 38, 86 

management, financial and, 108, 155 
Leisure, education for, 51, 89 
Letter 

of commendation, 51, 86 
or note, 36, 80 
Letters, 36, 79 
Level, 26, 77 

intermediate elementary, 29, 60, 145, 238 

junior high school, 145, 239 

major segment of school, 26, 77 

middle school, 145, 238 

of ability required, 48, 56, 65 

of difficulty, 48, 56, 65 

of performance, 262 

preprimary, 29, 60; 144, 238 

primary, 29, 60; 145, 238 

reading, 265 

senior nigh school, 145, 239 
single school, 26, 77 
upper elementary, 29, 60; 145, 238 
Levels 

of organization, 134, 2 13 
span of, 35, 77 

Liberal arts mathematics, 131, 207 
Library 

assistant, 148, 245 
books per pupil, 262 
instruction in use of, 39, 91 
school, see School library 
service to public, 28, 41, 96 
services, see School library services 



Licensure, 185 
Life 

insurance 

Business, 114< 166 
Distributive Education, 119, 175 
origins of, 132, 210 
Lifesaving, 125, 191 
Linear algebra, 130, 202 
Lineman, 143, 232 
Linguistics, 120, 178 
List 

of learning experiences, 26, 78 
of resources for instructors, 26, 78 
of resources for pupils, 26, 78 
of teaching procedures, 26, 78 
Listening, 54, 102; 120, 178 

materials and services for, 39, 41, 91, 94 
Literacy, 52, 89 
Literary club, 147, 243 
Literature, 120, 179 
American, 120, 179 
Biblical, 120, 179 
biography, 120, 179 
childre I’s, 121, 180 
classical, 120, 179 
drama, 121, 180 
dramatic, 122, 182 
English, 120, 179 
essay, 121, 180 
fiction, 121, 180 
for adolescents, 121, 180 
myth and legend, 121, 180 
oral interpretation of, 121, 182 
poetry, 121, 180 
world, 120, 179 

Lithography, photography, and platemaking, 143, 233 

Livestock ana poultry, 107, 154 

Local 

basic administrative unit, 262 
code, 48, 59 
community, 137, 219 
descriptive title, 43, 48, 56, 59 
education agency, 262 
history, 139, 221 
number or code, 43, 48, 59 
school system 

see Local school system, 21, 59 
see School system, 21 
Local school system, 21, 59 

function and responsibili^ of, 8 
illustrative functions of, 7 
segment of, 22, 60 
see also School system, 21 
Location, 59 
in given school, 57, 97 

in other school in same school system, 57, 97 
in school in other school system, 57, 97 
of instruction (or service), 10, 46, 52, 57 
of residence, 37, 83 
of school system, 21, 59 
Lodging, liGtci and, 117, 171 
Logging (harvesting and transporting), 110, 158 
Logic, 121, 180 

Lowest and highest years, 30, 65 
Lunchroom, 258 



M 

Machine 

and tool design, 140, 226 
bookkeeping, 112, 163 

operators: billing, bookkeeping, and computing, 134, 214 
shop, 143, 234 
shorthand, 116, 168 
tool operation, 143, 235 
transcription, 116, 169 
Machinery, agricultural power and, 109, 156 
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Machines 
business, 113, 164 
business, first course, 113, 164 
business, second course, 113, 164 
calculating and listing, 113, 164 
duplicating, 113, 164 
Machining, metal (metal shop), 129, 198 
Magnetism, electricity and, 133, 211 
Magnification 

stimulus (hearing), 145, 240 
stimulus (vision), 145, 240 
Mail and postal clerks, 135, 215 
Mail-preparing and mail-handling 
machine operators, 135, 216 
Maintenance 
aircraft, 142, 229 
business machine, 142, 230 
heavy equipment (construction), 142, 231 
ship and boat operation and, 142, 230 
Maintenance and care, health, 124, 189 
Maintenance and interpretation of 
cumulative records of individual pupils, 40, 92 
Major resource or plan, 21, 87 
Major specialization 
area(s; of, 46, 88 
units of value reauired in, 45, 85 
Maladjusted, socially, 266 
Males, 37, 81 
Management 

business organization and, 115, 167 
greenhouse operation and, 109, 157 
home, 127, 1?4 

marketing, (general), 118, 173 
merchandising, 115, 167 
nursery operation and, 109, 157 
personnel, 115, 167 
physical, 145, 241 
production, 107, 154 
real estate, 115, 167 
retail store, 116, 168 
sales, 119, 175 
small business, 115, 167 
soil, 109, 156 
turf, 109, 157 
water, 109, 158 

Managerial accounting. 111, 162 
Manipulative 

and tactile activity, 54, 102 
equipment and supplies, 53, 100 
Manpower utilizatiom, 108, 155 
Manual communication, 145, 240 
Manufacturing, 129, 198 
shoe, 144, 237 

Manuscript writing, 120 > 178 
Map 

and terrain analysis, 149, 250 
reading and use of the compass, 151, 255 
Maple syrup, 110, 158 
Maps 

and aerial photo^aphs, 152, 256 
graphs, and/or charts, 53, 99 
Mcrcbing band, 147, 244 
Marine Corps Junior ROTC, 151, 254 
Maritime occupations, 143, 234 
Mark 
final, 261 

for course, 36, 44, 50, 79 
for section, 57, 79 
value, definition, 79 
Mark -point average, 36, 44, 80 
courses included in, 36, 80 
definition, 80 
Market analysis, 118, 174 
Marketing, 115, 167 
a^cultural, 118, 172 
distribution and, 170 
eco.iomics of, 119, 176 
industrial 
Business, 115, 167 
Distributive Education, 118, 172 
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Marketing — Continued 
international 
Business, 115, 167 
Distributive Education, 118,172 
management (general), 118, 173 
principles of 

Business, 115, 167 
Distributive Education, 118, 172 
purchasing and, 108, 156 
research, 118, 174 
trends, 118, 173 
Marking scale, 36, 44, 50, 79 
Marksmanship, 149, 151, 152, 250, 255, 256 
Masonry, 142, 231 

Mass media, speech through, 122, 182 

Master schedule, 56 

Materials 

and services, see Materials and services 
guidance in selection of^ 39, 91 
industrial, 129, 198 
reading, 53, 99 
reference, 39, 91 
reproduced, 26, 78 
science, 133, 211 
self-teaching, 54, 101 
Materials ancTser vices 
circulation, 41, 94 
for listening, 39, 41, 91, 94 
for viewing, 39, 41, 91, 94 
Materials support occupations: 

transporting, storing, and recording, 135, 216 
Mathematics, 130, 199 
applied, 130, 202 
business arithmetic or, 112, 163 
computer, 130, 203 
computer-oriented, 113, 165 
consumer, 130, 202 
elementary school (K-6), 130, 200 

first-year college, for elementary school teachers, 130, 203 
general, 131, 203 
industrial arts, 129, 197 
liberal arts, 131, 20V 
merchandise, 118, 173 
(7th and 8th grades), 130, 200 
shop, 130, 202 
Mathematics club 
Cocurricular Activities, 147, 243 
Mathematics, 199 
Matter-energy exchange, 134, 213 
Maturity, 38, 84 
Means of reporting, 36, 44, 80 
Measure, 262 
pupil unit of, 264 
Measurement, 133, 211 
Measures 
financial, 17 
general curriculum, 16 
involving curriculum and instruction, 16-17 
property, 17 
pupil, 16 

pupil-property, 17 
pupil -staff, 17 
staff, 17 
Meat 

cutter, 144, 236 
fish, poultry, eggs, 109, 157 
Mechanic, diesel, 143, 232 
Mechanical 
drawing, 128, 196 
technology, 140, 226 
Mechanics, 133, 211; 142, 229 
agricultural, 109, 156 
automotive, 129, 199 
farm, 108, 155 
home, 129, 197 
power, 129, 199 
power/automotive, 129, 198 
miantum, 133, 212 
skills, agricultural, 109, 156 
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Media 

advertising, 118, 174 
data eollection, 25, 34, 72 
photography and related, 110, 160 
Median age of pupils, 262 
Medieal 

assistant, 124, 188 
emergeney teehnieiaii, 124, 188 
laboratory teehnology, 123, 185 
status, 40 92 

Medieal labo ratory assisting 

Health Occupations Education, 123, 186 
Technical Education, 141, 227 
Medium of i-istriietion (or direction), 54, 101 
Meetings, st iff. 41, 94 
Membership 

average didly, 258 
average, per school, 258 
excess, in i:)ublic schools, 260 
pupil, 29, 12, 47, 55, 104 
reason for; terminating, 38, 86 
Mental | 
handicap, 262 
health, 52 89 

health professionals, qualified, 93 
illness, 39, 86 
retardation, 39, 86 
retardation aide, 124, 187 
Mental heal, h, 52, 89; 125, 189 
technician, 124, 187 
teehnology, 124, 187 
Mentally 

deficient, see Mentally retarded 
gifted, 82 

retarded, see Mentally retarded 
Mentally retarded, 45, S2 
educaole, 45, 82 

moderately, see Edueable mentally retarded 
severely, 45, 82 
trainable, 45, 82 
Merchandise 
general, 117, 171 
information, 116, 168 
mathematics, 118, 173 
Merchandising 

management, 115, 167 
retail 

Business, Ilf, 168 
Distributive Education, 118, 1Y3 
Messengers and office boys and girls. 135, 216 
Metal 

machining (metal shop), 129, 198 
patternmaking, 144, 235 
sheet, 129, 198 
teehnology, 129, 198 
trades (combined), 143, 235 
Metallurgical 

occupations, 144, 235 
technology, 140, 226 
Metals, 129, 198 
art, 128, 196 

Metalwork and jewelry, 110., 160 
Metalworking occupations, 143, 234 
Metaphysics, 139, 222 
Meteorology, 133, 150, 211, 212, 251 
Methods 

instrumentation and analytical, 134, 213 
military teaching, 149, 250 
of instruction, 26, 34, 54, 57, 76, 101-102;150, 250 
special communication, 145, 240 
Microbiology, 132, 210 
Microforms, 53, 99 

readers and reader-printers for, 53, 99 
Middle East, 137, 219 
Middle school., 29, 61 
level, 145, 238 

program, typical local, 43, 61 
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Midmanagement (general), 118, 173 
Migrant 
children, 44, 81 
worker, 262 
Military 

aerospace, 151, 253 
organization, 151, 254, 255 
organization in action, 151, 254 

service: opportunities, obligations, and be ;fits, 152, 256 
teaching methods, 152, 25o 
training 
I, 151, 254 
H, 151, 255 
HI, 152, 255 

Millwork and cabinet making, 144, 238 
Minimum qualifications for employment, 25, 75 
Minor specialization 
arca(s) of, 46, 88 
units of value required in, 45, 85 
Minutes 

in class period, 32, 43, 49, 56, 69 
in module, 32, 69 
in school day, 31, 68 
ill session, 32, 43, 69 
of instruction in session, 32, 43, 69 
per week, 49, 56, 70 

per week per unit of value, 35, 44, 50, 79 
Miscellaneous 

health occupations education, 1 !4, 187 
technical education, 141, 227 
times for class meetings, 56, 70 
Mobile classroom, 262 
Mobility /stability, 24, 34, 72 
Mobility training, 145, 241 
Model, 262 
school, 262 

Modeling and imitation, 54, 102 

Moderately mentally retarded, see Edueable mentally 
retarded, 82 

Modern foreign languages, see Foreign Languages, 

Modern Foreign Languages, 122, 183 
Modern history, 139, 221 
Module 

minutes in.. 32, 69 
of time, 32, 69 
Modules 

combination of class periods and, 32, 68 
iiumher of, in typical daily scsslion, 33, 69 
number of, in typical week, 33, 69 
of time, 32, 43, 49, 68, 70 
per week per unit of value, 35, 44, 50, 78 
usual number of, per day for unit of value, 33, 49, 69 
variation in, 32, 69 
Molecular biology 132, 210 
Money and banking, 138, 220 
Monogram, 51, 86 
Month, school, 265 
Monthly, 56, 70 
Months 

calendar, in regular school term, 23, 67 
calendar, iii summer school term, 24, 67 
Moral and ethical values, 52, 89 
Morale, 34, 72 
staff, 25, 75 

Mortuary science, 124, 168 
Motion, forces and, 134, 212 
Motion pictures 
silent, 53, 99 
sound, 53, 100 
IVl itor 

repairman, 143, 232 
vehicle, 148, 207 
Motoric skills, 145, 240 
Movable equipment, 26, 34, 76, 99 
Movements, fundamental, 125, 191 
Multigradc class, 262 
Multigradcd class, 262 
Multiple-car range, 262 
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Multiple 

handicapped, 45, 83 
periods, 43, 68 
programs of studies, 42, 103 
Multipurpose room, 52, 98 
Music, 127, 131, 193, 208 
club, 147, 208, 243 
eociirricular ac tivities, 147, 244 
equipment and supplies, 53, 100 
(general education,) 131, 208 
humanities, 132, 209 
instrumental 
band, 132, 209 
concert, 132, 209 
marching, 132, 209 
stage, 132, 209 
instruction, 132, 209 
group, 132, 209 
iiidividiiul, 132, 209 
orchestra, 132, 209 
chamhec. 132, 209 
full, 132, 209 
string, 132, 209 

small instrumental ensembles, 132, 209 
literature and /or history, 131, 208 
production, 147, 245 
rhythm and body movement, 132, 209 
room, 52, 98 
theory, 131, 208 
fundamentals, 131, 208 
harmony, 131, 208 
vocal, 131, 208 

choir, chorus, and/or glee club, 131, 208 
female, 131, 208 
male, 131, 208 
mixed, 131, 208 
instruction, 131, 208 
group, 131, 209 
individual, 131, 209 
small ensembles, 131, 209 
Myth and legend, 121, 180 



N 

Name 

of school, 29, 59 
school system, 21, 59 
Names of pupils, 57, 83 
Narrative writing, 121, 181 
Nation 

Boys, 146, 243 
Girls, 146, 243 
National 

Honor Society (NEA), 147, 243 
income, 138, 220 

Junior Honor Society (NEA), 147, 243 
Junior Red Cross, 148, 245 
security, 151, 254 

Student Traffic Safety Program, 148, 245 
Thespian Society > 147, 243 
Natural Sciences, 132, 209 
Nature study, 132, 210 
Naval science 

I, 150,251 

II, 150, 251 

III, 150, 251 
Navigation 

I, 150, 251 

II, 150,252 

Navigation, air, 151, 253 
Navy Junior ROTC, 150, 250 
Need 

special pupil, 37, 45, 83 
statement of, 26, 78 

IVJpofIft 

of pupils, 24, 33, 72 

of the school community, 33, 72 

pupil, 34, 72 

Neeciy children, food progiram for, 40, 92 



Neighborhood, 137, 219 
school, 262 

New developments, 149, 250 
Newspapers, 53, 99 

Noncoiirsc activities, ijcc Cociirricidar activities 
Noncredit, 50, 79 
course, 262 

courses required, 46, 85 
Non-English speaking, 262 
Nonfood products, 109, 157 
Nongraded 

class, see Ungraded class 
school, ,see Ungraded school 
Nonpromotion, 38, 84 
Nonpublic 
control, 22, 30, 63 
junior college, 29, 61 
school pupils, services for, 28, 41, 96 
Nonpublic schools, percentage of pupils in, 263 
Nonschool performance, 24, 33, 72 
Nontextiles, 119, 176 
Nonuniform class periods, 32, 43, 68 
Nonwestern civilization, 139, 221 
Normal range of pupils, 44, 81 
Note, 36, 80 
Nuclear 

medical technology, 124, 187 
science, 133, 211 
technology, 140, 226 
Number 

local, 29, 43, 48, 59 
of pupil rep orts, 36, 79 
room ir space, 56, 59 
section, 56, 59 
standard, 29, 48, 59 
standard school, 29 
standard school system, 21 
Numbering of items in handbook, 10, 21, 58, 106 
Numbers, 36, 79 
identification, 106, 153 
pupil, 57, 83 
Numerical adequacy 

of administrative staff of school, 31, 76 
Numerical control, 129, 198 
Nurse services, 27, 40, 92 
Nursery 

operation and management, 109, 157 
school, 263 
Nursing, 123, 186 
assistance (aide), 123, 186 
(associate degree) 

Health Occupations Education, 123, 186 
Technical Education, 141, 227 
practical (vocational), 123, 186 
Nutrition 

Agriculture, 107, 154 
foods and, 124, 189 
Natural Sciences, 132, 210 
Nuts, 110, 158 

o 

Objectives 

of the school, 33, 71 
statement of aims and, 26, 78 
Observation, 25, 55, 74, 103 
directed, 54, 101 
Obstetrical technician, 123, 186 
Occupational 

competence, initial, 52, 89 
competence, upgraded or updated, 52, 89 
lield, 263 

goal of pupils, 46, 88 

information, 39, 92 

preparation, 128, 194 

program, 43, 62 ; 50, 83 

program of studies, 46, 88 

retraining program, 46, 88 

structure of school community, 33, 71 
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Occupational — Continued 
therapy, 123, 186 
training program, 46, 88 
Occupations 

accounting and computing, 134, 213 
aviation, 142, 229 

business data processing systems, 134, 214 

commercial art, 142, 230 

commercial fishery, 142, 230 

commercial photograph, 142, 230 

drafting, 143, 232 

electrical, 343, 232 

electronics, 143, 232 

filing, office machines, and general ofliee clerical, 135, 215 

graphic arts, 143, 233 

industrial atomic energy, 143, 233 

information coinmnnicatioii, 135, 215 

instrument maintenance and repair, 143, 234 

maritime, 143, 234 

materials support: transporting, storing, and recording, 135, 
216 

metallurgical, 144, 235 
metalworking, 143, 234 
office, 134, 213 

personnel, training, and related, 135, 216 
photographic and darkroom, 142, 231 
plastics, 144, 236 
printing press, 143, 233 
public service, 144, 236 
quantity food, 144, 236 
stationary energy sources, 144, 237 
stenographic, secretarial, and related, 136, 217 
supervisory and administrative management, 136, 217 
trade and industrial, 141, 228 
typing and related, 136, 217 
woodworking, 144, 238- 
Oeeanograp!:- technology, 141, 228 
Oceanograpl 133, 211 
Office 

boys and girls, messengers and, 135, 216 
management and supervison, 115, 167 
managers and eliief clerks, 136, 217 
Education Association 

Coeurricular Activities, 147, 243 
Office Occupations, 213 
practice, 115, 167 
work experience, 113, 164 
Office Occupations, 134, 213 
Office -related technology, 141, 227 
Officer, class, 147, 245 
Oilseeds, 109, 157 
Olfactory 

development, 146, 242 
stimulation, 146, 242 
On-the-job 

supervisen, 54, 101 
training, 263 
One-teacher school, 263 
Operation 

macliine tool, 143, 235 

other data processing and computer, 114, 166 
processing equipment, 113, 165 
tabulating equipment, 114, 165 
Operations 

aircraft, 142, 230 
brazing and soldering, 143, 235 
ground, 142, 230 
Operators 

computer and console, 134, 214 
duplicating machine, 135, 214 
key punch and coding e'juipmcnt, 134, 214 
machine: billing, bookkeeping, and computing, 134, 214 
mail -preparing and mail-liandling machines, 135, 216 
peripheral equipment, 134, 214 
Ophthalmic, 

dispensing, 124, 187 
Opinion 

community, 33, 72 

political parties and public, 139, 222 
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Optics, 133, 211 
Optional items, 5, 20, 58 
Optometrist assistant, 124, 187 

Oral 

interpretation of literature, 121, 182 
reading, 120, 177 
Orcliestra, 132, 209 
cliamber, 132, 209 
fnll, 132, 260 
string, 132, 209 
Organic 

chemistry, 133, 211 
systems, 132, 210 
Organization 

lor curriculum improvement, 34. 49, 73 
departmentalized, 260 
for administration, 34, 76 
for evaluation and/or, 49, 73 

introduction to ROTC/NDCC and military, 149, 249 

levels of, 134, 213 

military, 151, 255 

of the Marine Corps, 152, 256 

of time segments in session, 31, 68 

social, 139, 223 

social, political, economic, 137, 218 
student, 206 

Organizational arrangemeni 
adult education, 30, 61 
school, 29, 60 

Organizations, farm, 108, 156 
Orientation, 145, 241 
and sea power, 150, 251 
practices, 37, 45, 84 
training for professionals, 265 
Orienteering, 126, 192 
Origin, ethnic, 37. 81 
Origins of life, 132, 210 
Ornamental horticulture 

(production, processing, marketing, and services), 109, 157 
Orthopedic assisting, 124, 188 
Orthoptics, 124, 187 
Orthotics, 123, 186 

Other data processing and computer operation, 1 14, 166 

Out-of -school instruction, 54, 101 

Outcomes 

interpretation of, 34, 74 
planned instructional, 51, 57, 89-90 
Outdoor 

education, 263 
recreation, 127, 193 
reereationul activities, 126, 192 
Outline 

of subject matter, 26, 78 
or list of Icarnif'g experiences, 26, 78 
or list of teaching procedures, 26, 78 
Overage, 38, 86 
Overlapping sessions, 31, 68 

P 

Painting, 110, 160 
and decorating, 142, 231 
Paleontology, 134, 213 
Pamphlets and documents, 53, 99 
Parullel bars, 127, 192 
Parent conference, 36, 80 
Parents, 44, 81 

and/or guardians, 25, 74 

eommunicutions to, about health problems of pupils, 27. 40, 
92 

counseling with, 27, 39, 91 
edncationul level of, 33, 72 

participation of, in school activities and affairs, 33, 72 
Parliamentary procedure, 121, 382 
Part-time 

general continnation class, 263 
pupil, 263 
pupils, 37, 44, 80 
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Partially 

departmentalized session, 32, 43, 68 
seeing, 45, 82 

Participation of parents in school activities and affairs, 32, 72 
Passenger 

Health and Safety in Daily Living, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 125, 190 
Safety and Driver Education, 149, 248 
Pathology, plant, 108, 155 
Patrol, student, 125, 148, 149, 190, 245, 248 
Patternmaking, metal, 144, 235 
Payment 

of expenses to professional meetings, 28, 95 
of fee, 45, 50, 83 
of tuition, 28, 37, 83, 95 
Payroll 

accounting. 111, 152 
record keeping, 112, 163 
Peasant societies, 137, 218 
Pedestrian 

Health and Safety in Daily Living, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 125, 190 
Safety and Driver Education, 149, 248 
Penmanship, handwriting, 120, 178 
People 

aerospace and the American, 151, 252 
prehistoric, 137, 218 
Peoples, primitive, 137, 218 
Pep bana, 147, 244 
Percentage 

of attendance, 263 

of exceptional children in special classes or schools, 263 
of high school graduates who completed courses in given 
subject areas, 263 

of pupils currently enrolled in courses in given subject 
areas, 263 

of pupils in nonpuhlic schools, 263 
of pupils making normal progress, 263 
of pupils not promoted (or retained), 263 
of pupils participating in various activities, 263 
of pupils promoted, 263 

of total excess public school membership, 263 
of total membership being provided appropriate special 
education, 263 
Percentages, 36, 79 
Perceptual skills, 146, 241 
Performance 

in assignment 25, 75 
level of, 262 
nonschool, .'i4, 33, 72 

or achievement in schoolwork, 38, 46, 51, 85 
postscliool, 24, 33, 72 
records, 108, 155 
school, 24, 33, 40, 72, 92 
Performing arts, 127, 193 
design for the, 110, 159 
Period 

activity and/or assembly, 32, 69 
assembly, 32, 69 
class, 32, 69 
homeroom, 32, 68 
number, 56, 70 
promotion, 38, 84 
single, 32, 43, 68 
single class, 49, 70 
Periodic 

physical examinations, 40, 92 
properties, 133, 211 
Perioas 

combination single and multiple, 32, 68 
multiple, 32, 68 
Periodicals, 53, 99 

Peripheral equipment operators, 134, 214 

Permanent building, 263 

Personal 

and social counseling, 39, 91 
and social development, 40, 92 
and social information, 39, 92 
development and human relations, 115, 167 
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Personal — Continued 
finance, 115, 167 

grooming and body care, 124. 189 
responsibility in niisnpervised activities, 125, 190 

Health and Safety in Daily Living, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 125, 190 
Safety and Driver Edneation, 148, 248 
safety, 145, 241 
satisfaction, 52, 89 
services 

Distributive Edneation, 117, J71 
Trade and Industrial Occupations, 144, 235 
spatial relationships. 146, 242 
typewriting, 117. 169 
sriorthand, 116, 168 
Personality 

and cnlturc, 137, 218 
characteristics, 55, 103 
Personnel 

assistants, 136, 216 
management 

Business, 115. 167 
Distributive Education, 118, 173 
training, and related oeciipations, 135, 216 
Persons or groiq-s involved in evaluation and/or curriculum 
improvcmciif., 34, 73 
Persuasion, 121, 182 
Persuasive writing. 121, 181 
Petroleum, 117, 171 
technology, 140, 226 
Phenomena 

ecllular (cytology), 132, 210 
solution, 133, 212 
wave, 133, 212 
Philosophy, 139, 221 
history of, 139, 221 
introduction to, 139, 222 
of religion, 139, 222 
of the school, 33, 71 
of the school system, 24, 33. 71 
statement of, 26, 78 
Phoncmics, 120, 178 
Phonetics, 120, 178 
Phonology, 120, 178 
Photoengraving, 143. 233 
Photographer, school newspaper, 148, 245 
Photographic laboratory and darkroom occupations, 142, 231 
Photographs, maps and aerial, 152, 256 
Photography, 129, 197 

and related media, 110, 160 
club, 147,243 
Photolithograi)hy% 129, 197 
Phrases, stanuard, 36, 79 
Physical 

and medieal status, 40, 92 
anthropology, 137, 219 
chemistry, 133, 211 
condition, 39, 86 
development, 55, 103 
education, 125, 191 

education and recreation, safety in, 125, 190 
edneation C(|uipmcnt and supplies, 53, 100 
examinations, periodic, 40, 92 
fitness. 124, 189 
fitness and health, 52, 89 
geography, 134, 213 
atmosphere, 138, 220 
biosphere, 138, 220 
exosphere, 138. 220 
hydrosphere, 138, 220 
lithosphere, 138, 220 
handicap, 261 
inanagenieiit, 145, 241 
recreation, 127, 193 
sciences, 133, 2 1 1 
thera|>y, 123, 186 
Physically handicapped, 45, 82 
Physics, 133, 211 
solid state, 133, 212 
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Physiology 

Agriculture, 107, 154 
Natural Sciences, 133, 210 
Picture sets and study prints, 53, 99 
Pipefitting, plumbing and, 142, 231 
Placem'jnt, 56, 63-65 
grade, 56, 64 

of class, course, or cocurricular activity, 48 
school, 24, 33, 72 
services, 27, 92 
services, educational 40, 92 
services, occupational, 40, 92 
year, 56, 65 
Plan 

free loan, 39, 91 
purchase, 39, 91 
rental, 39, 91 
State, 266 

State vocational education, 266 
Plane geometry, 131, 206 
and solid geometry, 131, 206 

Planned instructional outcomes for pupils, 46, 51, 57, 89-90 
Planning, 27, 94 
and production clerks, 135, 216 
for curriculum improvement, 26, 77 
pupil participation in, 55, 103 
school-community, 33, 72 
urban, 110, 160 
Plans, combination of, 39, 91 
Plant 

combined community college and secondary school, 258 

combined elementarj'^ and secondary school, 258 

disease and pest control, 108, 155 

pathology, 108, 155 

power, 142, 230 

school, 265 

science 

Agriculture, 108, 154 
Technical Education, 140, 227 
Plants 

electric power generating, 144, 237 
pumping, 144, 237 
Plastering, 142, 231 
Plastic occupations, 144, 236 
Plastics, 129, 198 
tecnology, 129, 198 

Platemaking, lithography, photography, and, 143, 233 

Play production, 122, 182 

Playwriting, 122, 182 

Plumbing and pipefitting, \ 42, 231 

Poetry, 121, i80 i\ 

Points, 51, 86 ; 

Police (law enforcement and corrections) science technology, 
141, 228 

Pol.'cies, school system, 24, 33, 71 
Policy, statement of, 26, 78 
Political 

parties and public opinion, 139, 222 
science, 139, 222 
socialization, 139, 222 
theory, 139, 222 
Polo, water, 127, 193 
Population, composition of, 33, 71 
Portable building, 263 

Portion of regular school term for unit of value, 35, 79 
Position of course or class in sequence, 48, 65 
Post high school level, see Postsecondary instructional level, 
263 

Poster and display club, 148, 245 
Postgraduate, high school, 261 
Postgraduate studies, provisions for, 43, 61 
Postschool performance, 24, 33, 72 
Postsecondary instructional level, 263 
Posture education, 126, 191 
Pottery and ceramics, 110, 160 
Poultry 

livestock and, 107, 154 

see also Meat, fish, poultry, eggs, 109, 157 
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Power 

and machinery, agricultural, 109, 156 
fluid, 129, 198 
mechanics, 129, 199 
orientation and sea, 150, 251 
plant, 142, 230 

Power /automotive mechanics, 129, 198 
Practical (vocational) nursing, 123, 186 
Practice, 54, 102 

application, or content enrichmei t, 51, 88 
clerical, 113, 164 
office, 115, 167 
school, 262 
secretarial, 116, 169 
specialized secretarial, 117, 169 
legal, 117, 169 
medical, 117, 169 
scientific/technical, 117, 169 
Practices, real estate, 119, 175 
Pregnant girls, 44, 81 
Prehistoric people, 137, 219 
Prekindergarten, 30, 64 
age, 44, 81 
class, 263 
Preparation 

occupational, 128, 194 
of staff, 25, 75 

specialized vocational, 146, 242 
Preparing 

class lists, 28, 96 
report cards, 28, 96 
Preprimary level, 29, 60; 144, 238 
teacher’s assistant at the, 141, 227 
Preprimary school, 263 
Prerequisite, 264 

Prevention and control of communicable diseases, 40, 92 
Prevocational 
education, 264 
work experience, 146, 242 
Primary 
grades, 264 
level, 29, 60; 145, 238 
school, 264 
unit, ungraded, 267 
Primitive 

behavior, 137, 219 
peoples, 137, 219 
Principal 

medium of instruction (or direction), 54, 101 
methods of instruction (or direction), 54, 101-102 
Principle, 264 
Principles 

accounting. 111, 161 
advertising 
Business, 112, 162 
Distributive Education, 118, 174 
business, 114, 167 

business and management, 114, 166 
of economics 

Business, 114, 166 

Social Scieiices/Social Studies, 138, 220 
of insurance 

Business, 114, 166 
Distributive Education, 119, 175 
of leadership, 149, 249 
of marketing 

Business, 115, 167 
Distributive Education, 118, 172 
of real estate, 115, 167 
real estate, 119, 175 
salesmanship, 116, 168 
understanding of basic, 52, 90 
Printing 129, 197 
silk screen making and, 143, 233 
Printing press occupations, 143, 233 
Printmaking, 110, 160 
Private or nonpublic school, 264 
Probability and statistics, 131, 207 
Probation, 23, 31, 38, 66, 86 
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Probationary promotion, 38, 84 
Problem solving, 54, 102 
Problems 

of the school community, 33, 72 
Gocial, 139, 223 
Procedures 

evaluation, 25, 55, 74, 103 
for instruction (o)' direction), 55, 102-103 
parliamentary, 121, 182 
Processes 

industrial, 129, 198 
industrial materials and, 129, 198 
instructional, 26, 34, 35, 76 
Processing 

equipment operation, 113, 165 
scientific data, 140, 226 
Product 

design, 142, 230 
information, 119, 176 
Production, 140, 226 
advertising, 119, 174 
agricultural, 107, 154 
committee, 24, 73 
management, 107, 154 
music, 147, 245 
play, 122, 182 
services, 39, 91 
typewriting, 117, 169 
Proancts 

agricultural, 109, 157 
dairy. 109, 157 
food, 109, 157 
nonfood, 109, 157 
special, 1 10, 158 
Professional 

association, 43, 66 

educational staff per 1,000 pupils in average daily 
membership, 264 

meetings, payment of expcmses to, 28, 95 
Program 

adult education, 257 

apprenticeship, 46, 88 

basal reader, 120, 177 

college preparatoiy, 43, 50, 61, 83 

development for guidance services, 39, 91 

developmental reading, 120, 177 

duration of time in, 46, 85 

enrichment, 260 

food for needy children, 40, 92 

general education, 43, 50, 61, 83 

immunization, 40, 93 

intermediate industrial arts, 129, 197 

National Student Traffic Safety* 148, 245 

occupational, 43, 50, 62, 83 

occupational retraining, 46, 88 

occupational training, 46, 88 

of special education for handicapped pupils, 43, 61 
of studies, see Program of studies 
rehabilitation, 43, 62 
supplementary, 266 
technical, 46, 88 
transfer, 43, 50, 62, 83 
tutoring and homework help, 41, 96 
typical local elementary, 43, 61 
typical local junior high school, 43, 61 
typical local middle s^ool, 43, 61 
Program of studies 

aspects of evaluation of, 44, 74 

cocurricular activities related to, 47, 105 

completion of, 45, 84 

courses in, 47, 105 

courses offered in, 46, 88 

definition, 42 

enrollment in given, 50, 83 

identification oi, 43, 59 

illustrative items describing a, 10 

instructional equipment and supplies for, 46, 99-100 

instructional services related to, 46, 104 

instructional staff members for, 47, 104 



Program of studies — Continued 
items describing a, 42-47 

pupil membership in courses and cocurricular activities of, 
47, 104 

pupils served by, 44, 80-83 
recognition for completion of, 46, 85 
requirements for successful completion of, 45, 84 
single, 42, 103 
structure of, 42, 46, 100 
subject matter of, 46, 87 
type of, 42, 43, 61-62, 103 
type of occupational, 46, 88 
Programmed instruction, 54, 102 
Programmed materials, written, 53, 99 
Programmer, conmuter, 141, 227 
Programmers, 135, 214 
Programming, computer, 1 13, 165 
Programs 

government, 108, 156 
international space, 151, 253 

Programs of education in custodial and detention care, 28, 96 
Programs of studies 
of school, 42, 103 
multiple, 42, 103 
within school system, 29, 103 
Progress 

and promotion practices, 84 
and promotion practices of school, 37 
pupil, evaluating and ireporting, 35, 78 
variable, 38, 84 
Project, 54, 102 
committee, 28, 94 
Projectionist, 147, 245 
Projectors 
opaque, 53, 99 
overnead, 53, 99 

Promoting a healthful school environment, 40, 92 
Promotion 

accelerated, 38, 84 
advertising and sales 
Business, 111, 162 
Distributive Education, 118, 174 
basis for, 38, 84 
continuous, 38, 84 
or advancement, 51, 86 
period, 38, 84 
practice, 38, 84 
practices, of school, 38, 84 
probationary, 38, 84 
regular, 38, 84 
retail sales, 119, 174 
to next school, 38, 85 
Properties, periodic, 133, 211 
Property 

and casual^ insurance, 114, 166 
insurance, 119, 175 
Proprietary, 22, 63 
Propulsion 

space technology, 151. 253 
systems for aircraft, 151, 253 
Prosthetics, 123, 186 
Provision for inservice education, 27, 94- 
Provision of care of emergency illness and injury, 40, 92 
Provisions 

for curriculum improvement, 34, 73 
for free selection, 43, 62 
for improving teaching, 34, 73 
for inservice education, 41, 94, 
for postgraduate studies, 43, 61 
for supmies, 27, 39, 91 
for textbooks, 27, 34, 39, 76, 91 
Psychiatric 
aide, 123, 186 
services, 27, 40, 92 
Psychological 
counseling, 40, 93 

testing, interpreting results of, 40, 93 
tests, administering, 40, 93 
Psychologist, recommendation of, 37, 45, 33 
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Psychology, 139, 222 
Dusiness, 113, 164 
culturaU 137^ 218 
developmental, 139, 222 
educational, 139, 222 
general, 139, 222 
of adjustment, 139, 222 
of leadership, 149, ?A1 
social, 139, 222 
Psychotherapy, 40, 93 
Public 

address, rhetoric, and, 121, 181 

control, 22, 30, 62 

junior college, 29, 61 

library service to, 41, 96 

opinion and political sociology, l39, 223 

school, 264 

service occupations, 144, 236 
speaking, 121, 181 
Pumping plants, 144, 237 
Punen card data processing, 114, 165 
Punctuation, 120, 178 
Pupil 

appraisal services, 27, 39, 92 
background, 37, 44, 81 
capacity of a school plant, 264 
definition, 3 
full-time, 261 

group, characteristics of, 24, 33, 72 

healm records, 40, 92 

home of, 42, 57, 97 

homebound, 261 

leade* ship, 55, 103 

membership, 29, 42, 47, 55, 104 

morale, 34, 72 

need, special, 37, 45, 83 

needs, 24, 34, 72 

numbers, 57, 83 

part-time, 263 

participation in planning, 55, 103 

personnel services, 25, 37, 39, 75, 91 

progress, evaluating and reporting, 35, 44, 49, 57, 78-80 

reports, 36, 79 

self-evaluation, 55, 103 

station, 97 

transportation services, 41, 96 
unit of measure, 264 
Pupil-teacher interaction, 54, 101 
Pupils, 25, 74 

adjusting programs to health needs of individual, 40, 92 

assistance in understanding, 27, 94 

assistance with individual, 39, 91 

characteristics and needs of, 24, 33, 72 

communications to parents about health problems of, 40, 92 

counseling with, 27, 91 

exceptional, 260 

full-time, 37, 44, 80 

full-time equivalency of, 37, 44, 80 

health counseling for individual, 40, 92 

identification of, 57, 83 

maintenance and interpretation of cumulative records of 
individual, 40, 92 
median age of, 262 
names of, 57, 83 
normal range of, 44, 81 
number of, 50, 57, 80 
number served, 37, 44, 80 
occupational goal of, 46, 88 
part-time, 37, 44, 80 
per acre, 264 

planned instructional outcomes for, 46, 51, 57, 89-90 
receiving service, 57, 80-83 

referral of, for further diagnosis or treatment, 40, 93 
resource services for, 25, 27, 39, 75, 90 
scheduled into section, 57, 80-83 

selection, acquisition, and preparation of materials for use 
by, 39, 91 

served, 37, 44, 50, 80-83 
sex of, 37, 44, 80 



Pupils — Continued 
underachieving, 44, 81 
with learning disabilities, 45. 82 
with special physical licaltli problems, 45, 82 
Purchase plan, 39., 91 
Purchasing, 119, 175 
and ma^cting, 108, 156 
Pyramids, building, 127, 192 

Q 

Qualifications, minimum, for employment, 25, 75 

Qualitative analysis, 133, 211 

Quality 

control clerks, 135, 216 
evaluation of, 17-18 
Quantitative analysis, 133, 21] 

Quantity food occupations, 144, 236 
Quantum mechanics, 133, 212 
Quarter credit hour, 35, 78, 264 
Quarters, 23, 31, 66, 67 
Quill and Scroll, 147, 243 

R 

Race, 37, 81; 137, 218; 137, 21'J 
Radar, 150, 251 
Radiation therapy, 124, 187 
Radio, 53, 54, 99, 101 
and television, 122, 182 
Radio/tclcvision, 143, 232 
Radiography, 143, 234 
Radioisotopes, industrial uses of, 143, 234 
Radiologic, 124, 187 
technology (X-ray) 

Health Occimations Education, 124, 187 
Technical Education, 141, 227 
Radiological health tcehnician, 124, 187 
Range, 109, 158 
multiplc-car, 262 
Reactions, chemical, 133, 211 

Reactors, installation, operation, and maintenance of, 143, 233 
Readers 

and reader-printers for microforms, 53, 99 
lay, 262 

Readers’ theatre, 121, 182 
Readiness, 52, 89 
reading, 120, 177 
Reading, 54, 102; 120, 177 
beginning, 120, 177 
blueprint, 142, 230 
individualized, 120, 177 
level, 265 
materials, 53, 99 
oral, 120, 178 
readiness, 120, 177 
remedial, 120, 177 
speech (lip reading), 145, 240 
Real estate 
appraisal 

Business, 115, 167 
Distributive Education, 119, 175 
Business, 116, 168 
Distributive Education, 117, 171 
finance 

Business, 117, 171 
Distributive Education, 1 17, 171 
law 

Business, 115, 167 
Distributive Education, 119, 175 
management 

Business, 115, 167 
Distributive Education, 119, 175 
practices, 119, 175 
principles, 119, 175 
principles of, 115, 167 
sales 

Business, 116, 168 
Distribute Education, 119, 176 
Reason for terminating membership, 38, 86 
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Receptionists and information clerks, 135, 216 

Recitation, 54, 102 

Recognition 

for completion, 46, 51, 85 
for graduation, 38, 85 
no, 38, 46, 85 
no special, 51, 86 
Recommendation 

of psychologist, 37, 45, 50, 83 

of teachers, counselor, and/or principal, 37, 45, 50, 83 
Recommended 
items, 5, 20, 58 
transfer, 38, 86 
Record, 265 

keeping, payroll, 112, 163 
player, 53, 99 
Recordings, 54, 101 
Records 

performance, 108, 155 
pupil health, 40, 92 
Recreation, 127, 193 
agencies, 28, 96 
Agriculture, 109, 110, 158 
and tourism, 117, 171 

Health and Safety in Daily Living, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 127, 193 
outdoor, 127, 193 
physical, 127, 193 

Red Cross, National Junior, 148, 245 
Reeducation, self-concept, 145, 240 
Reference 
books, 53, 99 

material and services, 39, 91; 41, 94 
skills, 120, 178 
References, cross-, 110 
Referral 

for additional guidance services, 27, !0. 92 
for diagnosis or treatment, 27, 40, 92 
for further clinical diagnosis or treatment, 40, 93 
Refresher and orientation training for professionals, 265 
Refrigeration, 140, 225 

Regional accrediting association, 25, 31, 43, 66, 74 
Regional geo^aphy, 138, 220 
a^icultural regions, 138, 220 
climatic regions, 13C, 220 
continental regions, 138, 220 
culture regions, 138, 220 
landfomi regions, 138, 220 
manufacturing regions, 138, 220 
political regions, 138, 220 
population (human) regions, 138, 220 
vegetation regions, 138, 220 
Regions of the United States, 137, 219 
Midwest, 137, 219 
North Central, 137, 219 
Northeast, 137, 219 
Northwest, 137, 219 
Southeast, 137, 219 
Southwest, 137, 219 
Registration, 185 
Regular 
<dass, 265 
classroom, 52, 97 

4-year high school, see Four-year high school, 60 
meals, 41, 96 
promotion, 38, 84 

school term, see Regular school term 
Regular school term, 23, 26, 31, 36, 67, 77, 79 
calendar months in, 23, 31, 67 
days in session in, 23, 31, 67 
definition, 67 
division of, 23, 31, 67 
equivalent weeks in, 23, 31, 67 
portion of, for unit of value, 35, 44, 79 
Rehabilitation, 52, 89; 123, 186 
programs, 43, 62 
Relations 
family, 127, 194 
home-school, 33, 72 



Relations — Continued 
human, 119, 176 
international, 139, 222 
labor and management, 115, 167 
pupil-staff, 34, 73 
school-community, 33, 72 
school system-community, 24, 72 
Relationships 

business-government, 118, 176 
personal spatial, 146, 242 
R^ays, group games, contests, and, 126, 192 
Released time, 265 
Religion, 37, 81; 139, 223 
Religious group, 22, 30, 63 
Remedial reading, 120, 177 
Remediation, 52, 89 
Rental plan, 39, 91 
Repair 

appliance, 142, 229 
shoe, 144, 237 
small engine, 144, 237 
Repairman, motor, 143, 232 
Report, 265 
card, 36, 80 
cards, preparing, 28, 96 
writing 

Business, 112, 163 
Distributive Education, 119, 177 
Reporting, 121, 181 
means of, 36, 44, 50, 57, 80 
period, 265 

pupil progress, 35, 44, 49, 57, 78-80 
unit, 265 

Reports, number of pupil, 36, 79 
Representatives of community, 25, 74 
Reproduced materials, content of, 26, 35, 78 
Reproduction, 133, 210 
^ectronic, 145; 240 
Required 
courses, 46, 88 
for all pupils, 50, 83 

for all pupils in area of specialization within program, 50, 84 
for pupils in specified programs of studies, 50, 83 
or elective, 50, 83 
Requirement 
for entrance, 45, 83 
for graduation, 38, 84 

for successful completion of self-contained class or course, 
51,84 
Research 

activity, assistance with, 27, 94 

aerospace industry and, 151, 253 

and development, 129, 199 

and statistical services, 28, 41, 95 

applied, 28, 95 

basic, 28, 95 

marketing, 118, 174 

methods in area, introduction to, 51, 88 
services, 28, 95 
Residence, location of, 37, 83 
Residential school, 30, 61 
for special education, 265 
Resource 
center, 265 
economics, 138, 219 
services for pupils, 25, 27, 39, 75, 90 
unit, 265 

utilization, 26, 35, 4^^, 77 
Resources 

agricultural (conservation, utilization, and services), 109, 158 
community, 26, 28, 34, 42, 76, 96 
instructional, 25, 34, 75 
Responsibility, law, liability, and, 148, 247 
Retail 

advertising, 119, 174 
buying, 118, 173 
display 

Business, 116, 168 
Distributive Education, 119, 174 
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Retail — Continued 
merchandising 
Business, ll6, 168 
Distributive Education, 118, 173 
sales promotion, 119, 1''4 
salesmanship, 116, 168 
selling, 119, 175 
store management 
Business, 116, 168 
Distributive Education, 118, 173 
trends, 118, 173 
Retailing 
Business, 116, 168 
Distributive Education, 118, 173 
Retardation, mental, 39, 86 
Retraining for new ocupation, 46, 48 
Review, C.P.A., 111, 162 
Rhetoric, 121, 181 
and public address, 121, 181 
Rhythm and body movement, 132, 209 
Rhythms, 126, 192 
Riding, 126, 192 
Riflery, 147, 244 
Rings, 127, 192 
Risk, insurance and, 114, 166 
Roadway technology, 140, 225 
Roofing, 142, 231 
Room 

audiovisual, 52, 98 
home economics, 52, 98 
kindergarten, 52, 97 
laboratory, 52, 97 
multipur^se, 52, 98 
music, 52, 98 
number, 56, 59 
shop, 52, 98 
Ropes, 127, 192 
ROTC, Junior, 149, 248 
Air Force, 150, 252 
Army, 149, 248 
Marine Corps, 151, 254 
Navy, 150, 250 

Rules and regulations of school, 33, 71 
Rural society, 139, 223 
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Sabbatical leave, 28, 95 
Safety 

consciousness, 52, 90 
education, 148, 247 
fire, 125, 190 

holiday and vacation, 125, 190 
in daily living, 125, 190 
in physical eaucation and recreation, 125, 190 
in the home 

Health and Safety in Daily Living, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 125, 190 
personal, 116, 168 
school, 125, 190 
traffic, 125, 190; 149, 248 
vocational and occupational, 125, 190 
water, 125, 191 

Safety and Driver Education, 148, 246 
Salaries, 26, 34, 76 
Salary schedule, 26, 76 
Sales 

direct, 119, 175 
management, 119, 175 
promotion, advertising, and 
Business, 111, 162 
Distributive Education, 118, 174 
real estate 
Business, 115, 167 
Distributive Education, 119, 176 
Salesmanship, 119, 175 
principles, 116, 168 
retail, 116, 168 
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Sanitarian assistant, 124, 187 
Sanitation technology, 140, 225 
Satisfaction, personal, 52, 89 
Scale 

marking, 36, 44, 50, 79 
two-word, 36, 79 
Schedule 
master, 56 
time, 49, 66 
Scheduling, 56 
classes, 28, 34, 76, 96 
cycle, 260, 265 
flexible, 261 

pupUs and staff into classes and services, 34, 76 
Scholastic aptitude, 24, 33, 72 
School 

accreditation and/or approval of, 30, 65 
adult, 258 

aims and objectives of, 33, 71 

and/or public service cocurricular activities, 147, 245 

area, 30, 61 

area vocational, 258 

attendance services, 27, 41, 93 

business, 258 

cocurricular activities provided by, 42, 105 

community, see School community , 33, 71-72 

comprehensive high, 259 

control of, 30, 62 

courses offered by, 42, 104 

da y, see School day 

dennition, 29 

district, 265 

elementary, 29, 60 

entrance into, 37, 83 

environment, 27, 40, 92 

evaluation and curriculum improvement of, 33, 71 

facility, 42, 97~99 

five- or six-year high, 29, 60 

for exceptional children, 265 

four-year high, 29, 60 

geographical location of, 29, 59 

graded^ 261 

health aide, 123, 186 

holiday, 265 

iden incation of, 29, 59 

illustrative functions of, 7 

illustrative items describing an individual, 9 

incomplete high, 261 

instructional staff, members within, 25, 42, 75, 104 

items describing a, 29^2 

junior high, 29, 60 

junior-senior high, 29, 60 

laboratory, model, or practice, 262 

library, 52, 98 

libraiy services, 27, 39, 41, 52, 90, 93, 98 

local number or code, 29, 59 

middle, 29« 60 

montli, 265 

name of, 29, 59 

neighborhood, 262 

newspaper photographer, 148, 245 

nongraaed, see Ungraded school 

nonpublic, 264 

nursery, 263 

objectives oL 33, 71 

one-teacher, 263 

organizational arrangement, 29, 60 
performance, 24, 33, 72 
philosophy of, 33, 71 
placement, 24, 33, 72 
plant, 265 
preprimary, 263 
primary, 264 
private, 264 

programs of studies of, 42, 103 
promotion to next, 46, 85 
psychological services, 27, 93 
public, 264 
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School— Conlinned 

pupil membership in programs of studies, eotirses, and eo- 
etirrietdar aetivilies of, 42, 104 
residential, 30, 61 
rules and regulations of, 33, 71 
safety 

Health and Safety in Daily Living, Pliysieal Ediieation 
and Recreation, 124, 188 
Safety and Driver Education, 148, 246 
secondary, 29, 60 
senior high, 29, 60 
service c lub, 148, 245 

services supporting instruction, 29, 39, 90, 103 

social work services, 27, 41, 93 

span of ages, grades, and/or years in, 30, 63 

special, see School for exceptional children 

standard number or code, 29, 59 

Slimmer, see Summer school term, 67 

system, see School system 

technical, 30, 61 

technical high, see Vocational aud/or technical high, 267 
term, 265 

term, rcgiilai', 36, 79 
term, summer, 36, 79 
time schedule, 31, 66 

undivided high, see Five- or six-year high school, 29, 60 

ungraded, 267 

ungraded elementary, 267 

ungraded high, 267 

visit, 28, 95 

vocational and/or technical, 30, 61 
vocational and/or technical high, 267 
year, 23, 31, 66 
School community 

characteristics of, 33, 71 
needs, 33, 72 

occupational structure of, 33, 71 
problems of, 33, 72 
Sc nool-comm unity 
planning, 33, 72 
relations, 33, 72 
School day, 31, 67 
definition, 67 
extended, 260 
minutes in, 31, 68 
sessions in, 31, 68 
School system 
aims of, 24, 71 
approval of, 23, 65 
community relations, 24, 72 
control of, 22, 62 
definition, 21 
facilities within, 29« 103 
identification of, 21, 59 
instructional staff members within, 29, 104 
items describing a, 9, 21-29 
local, see Local school system 
location, 21, 59 
name, 21, 59 
philosophy of, 24, 71 
policies, 24, 71 

programs of studies within, 29, 103 

pupil membership within, 29, 104 

school services supporting instruction within, 29, 103 

schools in, 29, 105 

services supporting instruction, 27, 90 
span of ages and grades in, 22, 63 
time schedule, 23, 66 
Schools 

autonomous, 22, 63 

coordination of information about individual, 23, 95 
in school system, 29, 103 
Schoolwork 

achievement in, 37, 45, 50, 83 
completion of, 259 

general performance or achievement in, 38, 46, 51, 85 
Science 

adventures in, 150, 251 
animal, 107, 154 



Science — Continued 

general earth-space, 133, 212 

general (inchiding elementary school), 132, 210 

general physical, 133, 211 

industrial arts, 129, 197 

materials, 133,211 

mortuary, 124, 188 

Naval I, 150, 251 

Naval II, 150, 251 

Naval III, 150, 251 

unclear, 133, 211 

plant, 108, 154; 140, 227 

political, 139, 222 

soil, 134, 213 

Science chib, 147, 209, 243 

Seiciicc Fair, Iiiteriiatioiial, 147, 243 

Sciences 

biological, 132, 210 
earth space, 133, 212 
physical. 133, 211 
social, 136, 218 
Scientific 

data processing, 140, 226 
laboratory equipment and supplies, 53, 100 
Scope 

of central administration, 22, 63 
of content, 26, 35, 72 

of ciirriciilum improvement activity, 26, 77 
of iiistriictioiial content, 34, 75 
Screening 

dental, 40, 92 
hearing, 40, 92 
vision, 40, 92 

Screens, projection, 53, 91 
Sculpture, 111, 160 
Seamanship, 142, 230; 150, 251 
Secondary 

instructional level, 265 
school, 29, 60 
Secretarial 

accoiiiitiiig, 111. 162 
p»*acticc, 116, 169 

shorthand, stciiogruphic and, 116, 168 
Secretaries, 136, 217 
Secretary, executive, 136, 217 
Section 

dcfuiitioii, 55 
entrance into, 57, 83 
items describing a, 12, 55-57 
mark value for, 57, 79 
iiiimher or code, 56, 59 

Sections of self-contained class, course, or cociirricular activity, 
55, 105 
Security 

elements of national 
Part I, 151, 254 
Part II, 151, 254 
national, 151, 254 
Seeds, 108, 156 
Seeing, partially, 45, 82 
Scgm'mt of local school system, 22, 60 
Selection 

of books and materials, guidance in, 39, 41, 91, 94 
or grouping, basis of, 44, 50, 80 
Sidcction, acquisition, and preparation of materials 
for pupils, 39, 91 

for use by instructional staff, 41, 94 
for use by pupils, 39, 91 
Sclf-concept 

development, 145, 240 
rciMhieation, 145, 240 
Self-contained edass, 32, 43, 68 
definition, 47, 62 
illustrative descriptions of, 11 
items deserihing a, 10, 47-55 
speeHicutions for, 48, 59 
subject matter for, 51, 87 
Self-evaluation, pupil, 55, 103 
Self-help skills, 145, 241 
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Self-teaching materials, 54, 101 
Seif -testing events, individual, 126, 191 
Self-understanding, 52, 90 
Selling, retail, 119, 175 
Semantics, general, 121, 181 
(semology), 120, 179 
Semester 

credit hour, 35, 78, 265 
de lined, 265 
Semesters, 31, 67 
Semiannually, 56, 70 
Seminar, 54, 102 
(Semology), semantics, 120, 179 
Senior high school, 29, 60 
Separate subjects, 46, 54, 100 
SequcFice, 265 

number of courses or classes in, 48, 65 
Sequential study, 265 
Service 

activity, illustrative items describing a, 12 

activity, instructional; 55-57 

consultant, to staff members, 39, 91 

financial aid, 40, 92 

frequency of, 56, 70 

industries, 129, 199 

instructional, 56 

library, to pnblie, 41, 96 

location of, 57, 96 

military: opportunities, obligations, and benefits, 149, 250 
provided, nature of, 35, 77 
to others, experieiiee in, 51, 89 
voluntary, 127, 193 
Services 

advertising, 117, 170 
attendance, 27, 41, 93 
audiology, 27, 40, 93 
audiovisual, 27, 39, 41, 91, 94 
automotive 142, 229 
circulation, 39, 41, 91, 94 

clothing management, production, and, 128, 195 

community, 28, 41, 96 

contracted, 259 

custodial, 142, 231 

data processing, 28, 41, 95 

denial, 27, 40, 92 

educational placement, 40, 92 

evaluation, 28, 95 

fabric maiiitenancc, 143, 233 

financial aid, 27, 92 

followup and evaluation, 40, 92 

food, 28, 41, 96; 117, 171 

food management, production, and, 128, 195 

for instructional staff, 25, 27, 41, 76, 93 

for listening. 39, 41, 91, 94 

for nonpublic school pupils, 28, 41, 96 

for pupils, resource, 39, 90 

for viewing, 39, 41, 91, 94 

guidance, 27, 39, 91 

health, 27, 40, 92 

helping teacher, 28, 41, 95 

home furnishings, equipment, and, 128, 195 

information, 27, 28, 39, 92, 96 

institutional and home management and supporting, 
instructional supervision, 27, 41, 94 
library, 27, 41, 90, 93 
nurse, 27, 40, 92 
occupational plaecmcut, 40, 92 
personal, 117, 171; 144, 235 
placement, 27, 40, 92 
production, 39, 41, 91, 94 
provided, nature of, 26, 77 
psychiatric, 27, 40, 92 
psychological, 40, 93 
pupil appraisal, 27,. 39, 92 
pupil personnel, 25, 27, 39, 75, 91 
pupil transportation, 28, 41, 96 
research, 28, 95 

research and statistical, 28, 41, 95 
school attendance, 27, 93 
school attendance and social work, 41, 93 
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Services — continued 
school library, 27, 39, 41, 90, 93 
school psyehologioal, 27, 40, 93 
school social work, 27, 41, 93 
shared, 265 
social work, 27, 93 
speech pathology, 27, 10, 93 
statistical, 28, 95 

snpporling inslrnction, 25, 27, 34, 39, 75, 90 
transpcrtalion, 28, 96 
Session 

curtailed, 31, 68 
daily, 31, 68 
definilioii, 68 
entire, 32, 43, 49, 68, 70 
fnll-day, 31, 68 
half-day, 31, 68, 261 
minutes in, 32, 43, 69 
minutes of instruction in, 32, 43, 69 
number of class periods in typical daily, 32. 43, 69 
number of modules in lypical daily, 33, 69 
organi/.ation of lime segments in, 31, 43, 68 
parlially dcparlmeiitalizcd, 32, 43, 68 
single, 31, 68 
Sessions 

double, 31, 68 
extended -day, 260 
in school day, 31, 68 

staggered, Extended-day sessions, 260 
three or more overlapping, 31, 68 
two overlapping, 31, 68 
Severely mentally retarded, 45, 82 

Sex education, family life education, including, 124, 189 
Sex of pupils, 37, 44, 55, 80, 103 
Shared 
facilities, 265 
services, 265 

Lime, mm? Dual enrollment, 260 
Sheet me Lai 

Indnslrial Arts, 129, 198 
Trade and fiidnstrial Occupations, 143, 235 
Sheltered workshop, 266 

Ship and boat operation and maintenance, 142, 230 

Shipping and receiving cle 135, 216 

Shoe 

inannfactnring, 144, 237 
repair, 144, 237 
Shop 

machine, 143, 234 
max... atics, 130, 202 
room, 5^, 

Shopwork, 54, 102 
Shorthand 

dictation, 116, 168 

machine, 116, 168 

personal use, 116, 168 

speedbnilding, 116, 168 

stenographic, and secretarial, 116, 168 

theory 

first course, 1 16, 168 
second course, 116, 168 
transcription, 116, 168 
Showcard techniques, 119, 174- 
Side horse, 127, 192 

Silk screen making and printing, 143, 233 
Simnlalion, 54, 102 
driving experience, 148, 247 
Single 

period, 43, 68 

program or multiple programs of studies, 42, 103 
teacher, 54, 101 
term, 31, 67 

Six-year high school, 29, 60 

Size of group for instruction, 55, 102 

Skating, ice, 126, 192 

Skills, 266 

agricultural mechanics, 109, 156 
associated with area, 52, 90 
communication, 145, 239 
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Skills — Continued 
dexterity, 145, 240 
dictionary, 120, 178 
driving, 148, 247 
fine motor, 145, 240 
gross motor, 145, 240 

interpersonal and behavioral coping, 145, 240 
language, 120, 177 
motoric, 145, 240 
of inquiry, 52, 90 
perceptual, 146, 241 
reference, 120, 178 
self-help, 145, 241 
Skin and scuba diving, 125, 191 
Slow learners, 44, 81 
Small 

areas, 137, 219 
business management 
Business, 115, 167 
Distributive Education, 118, 174 
crafts, 125, 191 
engine r^air, 144, 237 
group. So, 102 

instrumental ensembles, 132, 209 
vocal ensembles, 131, 209 
Small unit infantry tactics, 151, 255 
Small unit tactics: infantry, 149, 250; 152, 256 
battalion, 149, 250 
company, 149, 250 
individual, 149, 250 
platoon, 149, 250 
squad, 149, 250 
Snowskiing, 126, 192; 147, 244 
Soccer, 127, 193; 147, 244 
Social, 145, 240 
adeptness, 52, 90 
cocurricular activities, 148, 246 
development, 40, 92 
handicap, 261 
information, 39, 92 
maturity, 38, 84 
organization, 139, 223 
political, economic organization, 137, 218 
problems, 139, 223 
psychology, 139, 222 
sciences, 136, 218 
stratification, 139, 223 
studies, 136, 218, 
studies club, 147, 243 
theory, 139, 223 
work services, 27, 41, 93 
Social Sciences/Social Studies, 136^ 218 
Socialization, 52, 90; 139, 223 
political, 139, 222 
Socially 

and/or emotionally handicapped, 45, 82 
maladjusted, 266 
Societies 
folk, 137, 218 
peasant, 137, 218 
Society 

r^ational Honor (NEA), 147, 243 
National Junior Honor (NEA), 147, 243 
National Thespian, 147, 243 
rural, 139, 223 
urban, 139, 223 

Socioeconomic background, 37, B1 
Sociology, 139, 223 
public opinion and political, 139, 223 
Softball, 127, 193; 147, 244 
Soil, 109, 158 
management, 109, 156 
science, 134, 213 
Soils, 108, 155 
Solid geometry, 131, 207 
Solid state physics, 133, 212 
Solution phenomena, 133, 212 
Sonar, 150, 251 
Sound, 133, 212 



Source or recipient of contract, 43, 63 

Soviet, 137, 219 

Space 

and the universe, 151, 252 
exploration, 133, 212 

exploration: manned and unmanned flight, 151, 253 
human factors of aviation and, 151, 253 
instructional, see Instructional space 
number, 56, 59 

technology /propubion, 151, 253 
Spacecraft and launch vehicles, 151, 252 
Span 

of ages, grades, and/or years, 22, 30, 63 
of levels, grades, and years, 26, 35, 77 
of permissive attendance ages, 30, 64 
Speaking, public, 121, 181 
Special 

class for exceptional pupils, 266 
communication methods, 145, 240 
education, 43, 61, 266 
education, residential school for, 265 
physical health problems, 45, 82 
products, 110, 158 

pupil ability, aptitude, or interest, 37, 50, 83 
pupil need, 37, 50, 83 

school, see School for exceptional children, 265 
youth project, 266 

Specialists, educational assistants and training, 135, 216 
Specialization, 46, 87 
area of, 42, 103 
arca(s) of major, 46, 88 
area(s) of minor, 46, 88 
Specialized 

secretarial practice, 117, 169 
legal, 117. 169 
medical, 117, 169 
acicntific/technical, 117, 169 
shorthand terminology and transcription, 116, 169 
legal, 116, 169 
medical, 116, 169 
scientific/technical, 117, 169 
vocational preparation, 146, 242 
Specifications for section or service, 56, 58-59 
Speech, 121, 181 
choral, 121, 182 
club, 147, 244 
correction, 145, 239 
criticism, 121, 182 
development, 145, 239 
effective store, 119, 176 
handicap, 261 
impaired, 45, 82 
improvement, 121, 182 
pathology and auditory services, 27, 40, 93 
reading (lip reading), 145, 240 
stimulation, 145, 239 
through mass media, 122, 182 
Speed-a-way, 127, 193 
Speedball, 127, 193 
Speedbuilding, shorthand, 116, 168 
Spelling, 120, 

and vocabulary building, 112, 163 
Spiral curriculum, 266 
Sports, team, 127, 193 
Stability, 24, 34, 72 
Staff 

central administrative, 25, 73 
central instructional, 25, 73 
characteristics of, 26, 34, 35, 77 
instructional, 25, 34, 75 
meetings, 28, 41, 94 
members, see Staff members 
morale, 25, 75 

numerical adequacy of administrative, 25, 34, 76 
ratio, 264 

scheduling of, 25, 76 
school instructional, 25, 73 
services for instructional, 25, 76 
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Staff members, 52, 57, 90 

consultant service to, 27, 39, 91 

for self-contained class, course, or cocurricular aetivity, 55, 
104 

working wi th other, 40, 93 
Staffing, numerical adequacy of, 25, 75 
Staggered ses dons, see Extended-day sessions, 260 
Stamp club, 48, 246 
Standard 
code, 48, 5 ) 

descriptive titlr, 43, 48, 59 
number or code, 48, 59 
school nun .ber or code, 29, 59 
words or p hrabcs, 36, 79 
Standardizec 

achieveme it tests, 55, 103 
test, 25, 7'^ 
test result*, 40^ 92 
Standing, grade or year, 45, 83 
State 

agency, other, 23, 66 

departmeiU of education, 21, 23, 31, 43, 59, 66 

education agency, 8, 25, 74 

education agency, oths?r, 21, 59 

history, L )9, 221 

home, 137, 219 

plan, 266 

vocationa education plan, 266 
Statement 

of aims ai^d objectives, 26, 78 
of need, 26, 78 
of philosophy, 26, 78 
of policy, 26, 78 

Stationary energy sources occupations, 144, 237 
Statistical services, 28, 41, 95 

algebra and, 130, 201; 204, 205 
business, 113, 164 
probability and, 131, 207 
Status 

accreditation, 31, 66 
approval, 30, 1-9, 66 
certification, 25, 75 
Steering committee, 24, 73 
Stenographers, 136, 217 

Stenographic, secretarial, and related occupations, 136, 217 
Stimulation 

auditory training, 146, 241 
language, 145, 239 
olfactory, 146, 241 
speech, 145, 239 
tactile anti kinesthetic, 146, 241 
visual, 146, 242 
Siiynult'is magnification 
(hearing), 145, 240 
(vision), 145, 240 

Stock and inventory clerks, 135, 216 
Stoichiometry, 133, 212 
Stratification, social, 139, 223 
Structural 

grammar (descriptive), 120, 178 
technology, 140, 225 
Structure 

atomic and molecular, 133, 211 
of course, 54, 100 
of program of studies, 42, 100 
of program of studies or coarse, 100- 10! 

Structures and conveniences, agricultural 
Agriculture, 109, 156 
Technical Education, 140, 224 

Student 

body activities, 266 
council, 148, 245 
Nurses Association, 147, 244 
organization, 266 



S tudent — Continued 
patrol, 148, 245 

Health and Safety in Daily Living, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 125, 190 
Safety and Driver Education, 149, 248 
union and/or student activity center, 148, 245 
Studies 

area (multidisciplinary), 137, 219 
social, 136, 218 
Studio, art, 110, 159 
Study 

about language, 120, 179 
carrel, 52, 99 
followup, 261 
guides, 53, 99 
hall, 52, 98 
in depth, 51, 88 
independent, 54, 101 
nature, 132, 210 
sequential, 27 ' 

Stunts, tumbliiig, and gymnastics, 127, 192 
Subject, 266 
Subject matter 

areas, see Subject-matter areas 
for course, 51, 87 
for self-contained class, 51, 87 
ot program of studies, 46, 87 
outline of, 26, 78 

Subject-matter areas, 25, 26, 75, 78;106, 153; 266 
correlated, 46, 100 
development of guide in, 26, 77 
discrete, 46, 100 
Subjects, separate, 46, 100 
Substances, harmful, 124, 189 

Sucessful completion of entrance examination or other test, 
37, 83 

Summary information, 103-105 

cocurricular activities provided by school, 42, 105 
courses offered by school, 42, 104 
facilities within school system, 29, 103 
instructional staff members within school, 42, 104 
instructional staff members within school system, 29, 104 
programs of studies of school, 42, 103 
programs of studies within school system, 29, 103 
pupil membership in programs of studies, courses, and 
cocurricular activities of school, 42, 104 
pupil membership within school system, 29, 104 
school services supporting instruction within school system, 
29, 103 

schools in school system, 29, 103 
Summer school, see Summer school term 
Summer school term, 23, 66 
calendar months in, 31, 67 
calendar weeks in, M, 6^ 
days in session, 31, 67 
Supervision, 26, 77 
employee, 119, 176 
instructional, 41, 94 
office management and, 115, 167 
on-the-job, 54, 101 

Supervisor, food service, 124, 188; 141, 227 
Supervisors, clerical and office, 136, 217 

Supervisory and administrative management oecu[>ations, 136, 
217 

Supplementary program, 266 
Supplies, 26, 34, 76 

and services, agricultural, 108, 156 
provisions for, 27, 39, 91 
see also Equipment and supplies 
Supply, 99 

Surfing, 125, 191; 126, 192 
Surgical technician, 123, 186 
Survey 

instrument, 25, 74 
of area, 51, 88 
Survival, 150, 252 
Suspension, 38, 86 
Swimming, 125, 191 
synchronized, 125, 191 
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Synchronized swimming, 125, 191 
Symp, maple, 110, 158 
Systems 

accounting. 111, 161 

analyst technology, 144, 227 

analysts, 135, 215 

comparative, 139, 222 

data processing, 113, 165;] 34, 214 

kiiisliip, 1 37, 218 

organic, 132, 210 

Systemwi<Ie basis, instruction on, 27, 86 



T 

Tabulating 

equipment operation, 114, 165 
machine wiring, 114, 165 

Tactics, small unit infantry, 149, 250; 151, 255; 152, 256 
Tactile 

activity, 54, 102 

and kinesthetic <lcvelopmcnt, 146, 241 
and kinesthetic stimulation, 146, 211 
Tailoring, 144, 237 
Talented, 45, 82 
Tape 

recorder, 53, 99 
recorder, video, 53, 100 
T'^x accounting. 111, 162 
Taxonomy, 133, 210 
Teacher 
aide, 266 
assigned, 57, 90 
classroom, 258 
crisis, 259 
definition, 101, 266 
diagnostic, 266 

for portions of schoolwork of self-contained class, 52,90 
single, 54, 101 
Teacher -made tests, 55, 103 
Teacher-pupil ratios, 264, 266 
Teachers 

or other staff members assigned, 52, 90 
team of, 54, 101 

Teacher’s assistant at the preprimary level. 

Teaching 

definition, 267 
machine, 267 

provisions for improving, 24, 34, 73 
team, 267 
Team 

of teachers, 54, 101 
sports, 127, 193 
teaching, 267 
Technical 

and medical illustration, 110, 160 
and/or business association, 43, 66 
education, 140, 223 

high school, see Vocational and/or te<;hnieal high school, 267 

illustration, 128, 196 

institute, 267 

institute, two-year, 30, 61 

program, 46, 88 

school, 30, 61 

theatre and design, 122, 182 
Technician 

central supply, 124, 188 
electrocardiograpli, 124, 1 88 
electroeneephalr graph, 124, 187 
interviewers and tests, 136, 216 
medical emergency, 124, 188 
mental health, 124, 187 
obstetrical, 123, 186 
radiological health, 124, 187 
surgical, 123, 186 
Techniques 

evaluation, 119, 176 
showcard, 119, 174 



Technological applications, 133, 212 
Teclniology 

aeronautical, 140, 224 
agricultural, 140, 224 

agricultural electrification, 109. 156; 140, 224 

agricultural machinery and equipment, 140, 224 

agricnltnral-relate<l, 140, 226 

architectural, 140, 224 

automotive, 140, 224 

chemical, 140, 224 

civil, 140, 224 

<lairy, 140, 226 

<lental laboratory, 123, 185 

drafting, 128, 196; 143, 232 

electrical, 140, 225 

electromecliani(;nl, 110, 225 

electronie, 140, 225 

engineering-relate<l, 140, 224 

environmentid-eoutrol, 140. 225 

fire and fire safety, 141, 227 

food processing, 140, 227 

forestry, 141, 228 

liealtli-ndat<Ml, 140, 227 

home ccouomics-relate<l, 141, 227 

industrial, 140, 225 

instrnmeiitution, 140, 225 

meeliunical, 140, 226 

medical laboratory, 123, 185 

mental health, 124, 187 

metal, 12 J, 198 

metallurgical, 140, 226 

nuclear, 140, 226 

nuclear medical, 124, 187 

<jceanographie, 141, 228 

oflice-relate<l, 141, 227 

petroleum 140, 226 

plastics, 121, ]98 

police (law' enforccinenl and corrections)seieuee, 141, 228 
ra<liologic(X-ra) ), 124, 187 
roadway, 140, 225 
sanitation, 140, 225 
strnetiiral, 140, 225 
systems analyst. Ml, 227 
woods, 129, 199 
Teleconrsc, 267 

IVbdeclure (‘qnipineiit, 53, 100 
Telephone, 54, 101 
Television 

cameras, 53, 100 

program for iiiservice edneation, 28, 95 
ra<lio and, 122, 182 
receiving s<;ls,, 53, 100 
dVIevision/radio, 143, 232 
dwellers, 13^ , 214 
Tennis, 126, 192; 147, 244 
Term, 23, 26, 31, 36, 67, 77, 79 

regidar school, .see Regular school term 
school, 265 
segment of, 26, 77 
single, 31, 67 

summer school, .s<>e Snininer school term 
d'erminatiiig niemhership, reason for, 38, 86 
Termination practi< rs 
of school, 38, 84 
other, 38, 86 

d'erminology use<l for unit of value, 44, 78 
Tc.st 

results, standardized, 10, 92 
scoring aiul reporting, 28, 96 
standardized, 25, 74 
stainlardized achievement, 55, 103 
teacher-made, 55, 103 
ceaeln*r-made objective, 25, 74 
Testing, 54, 102 
tnherenlosis, 40, 92 
d'exthooks, 53, 99 

provisions for, 26, 27, 34, 39, 76, 9J 
T<;xlile prodnetion ainl fal)rieation, 144, 237 
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Textiles 

Art, HO, 160 
elothiiig and, 127, J9i 
Distributive lulueation, 3 19, 176 
Industrial Arts, 328, 396 
Theatre 

eritieism, 322, 382 
history, 3 22, 182 
readers, 321, 182 
Theory, 121, 380 
art, 110, 159 
eommiinieatioii, 321, 182 
kinetie and moleeiilar, 133, 211 
miisie, 3 33 , 208 
fundamentals, 131, 208 
harmony, 131, 208 
of aireraft flight, 351, 252 
politieal, 139, 222 
soeial 139, 223 
Therapy 

inhalation, 124, 188 
oeeupational, 323, 386 
physieal, 123, 386 
raoiation, 324, 187 
Thermodynamies, 333, 212 
Thinking, cognitive, 51, 89 

Three-dimensional and manipulalive equipment and stipplies, 
53, 100 

Three-dimensional design, 110, 159 
Tiin<* 

bloek of, 49, 70 

duration of, 38, 46, 85 

duration of, in eonrse or elass, 51, 85 

elements, 66-68 

in elase, 38, 84 

module of, 32, 43, 44, 49, 68-70 
of day, 49, 70 
released, 265 

seliediile, 23, 31, 43, 49, 66-71 
segment for elass or eonrse, 49, 56, 70 
segments in <laily session, 43, 68 
sliare<l, 266 

variable amounts of, 49, 70 
Title 

loeal deseriplive, 13, 48, 56, 59 
staii<lar<l <leseriplive, 43, 48, 56, 59 
Tobaeeo, 109, 157 
Tool and die making, 143, 235 
Topie of iiistriietion, 267 
Tourism, reerealion and, 117, 371 
Traek and field, 126, 192; 147, 244 
Trade and linbislrial Oeeupations, 141, 228 
IVade, international, 117, 171 
Trades 

eoiistruetion and maiiitenaiiee, 142, 231 
metal (eombine<l), 143,235 
Traditional grammar, 320, 3 78 
Traffie 

aeeidents, 148, 247 

eitizensliip, 148, 247 

rate, and transportation clerks, 335, 216 

safety 

Health and Safely in Daily Living, Physieal I'^iliieatioii 
and Reereation, 124, 188 
Safely an<l Driver Education, 149, 248 
Trainable mentally retarded, 45, 82 
Training 

apprentieesbip, 258 
commereial pdot, 141, 227 
eooperative on-llie-job, 259 
definition, 267 
employee, 119, Ho 
fireman, 144, 236 
law eiiforeemenl, 144, 236 
IVlilitary I, 151, 254 
Military II, l5l, 255 
Military HI, 152, 255 
mobility, 145, 241 
on -the -job, 263 



Trampoline, 127, 192 
Traiiseript, 267 
Traiis(Tlplion 

ma<4iine, 1 16, 169 

speeialized shorthand terminology and, 116, 169 
legal, 1 16, 169 
medical. 1 16, 169 
seieiilifie/leeimi<’al, 117, 169 
Transfer 

program, 43, 50. 62, 83 
recommended, 38, 86 
IVansformalional (grammar), 120, 3 78 
IVaiismission, eidtiiral, 137, 218 
IVanspareiiey maker, 53, 99 
IVaiisporlalion 

Dislributive Ediieation, 117, 172 
Industrial Arts, 129, 199 
serviees, 41 , 86 
4Vavel, 345, 241 

Treatment of content, 88, 33, 66, 67 
4Vees, Christinas, HO, 158 
Trends 

fashion, 118, 173 
marketing, 1 18, 373 
retail, 118, 173 
Trigonometry, 131,208 
Tri-lIi-Y, 3 48, 246 
Trimesters, 23, 

Trip, field, 54, 302 
4\iber(*nlosis testing, 40, 92 
4\iiiion, 267 

paynieiit of 28, 37, 83. 95 
4\irf ni:iiia"jenient, 109, 157 
Tutoring, 54*, 301 

and lioinework help program, 43, 96 
Twirlers(l)alon), 347, 244 
T>vo-dimensioiial design, 110, 159 
4"wo-word scale, 36, 79 
Two-year 

hraiieh college, 30, 63 
teeliiiieal institute, 30, 61 
Type of iiistriietional program 
inforitiation according to, 107 
Typesetting, composition, makeup, and, 143, 233 
4'ypewriting, 117, 169 
first course, I 17, 169 
personal. 1 17, 169 
production, 317, 169 
second course, 137, 169 
Typical 

loeal elementary program, 43, 61 
local junior liigli school program, 43, 61 
9>eal middle school program, 43, 61 
i>'"g 

and related occupations, 136, 217 
for cominnnieatioii, 145, 240 
Typists, 136, 218 
clerk, 136, 217 



u 

Underaeliieving i>tipils, 44-, 81 
Underag*;, 38, 86 

Llnderstainling of l)asic principles, 52, 90 
Undivided high seh(H)l, sec* Five- or six-year high school, 60 
Uiigracled, 30, 64 
elass, 267 

elementary school, 267 
Iiigli scliool, 267 
primary unit, 267 
school, 267 

Uniform <;lass periods, 32, 43, 68 
Uniform high school diploma, 38, 85 
Uniformitarianism, 134, 213 
Unit, 35, 78 
accomplishment, 35, 78 
of instruction, 267 

of value, see Unit of value and Units of value 
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Unit of value, 35, 44, 49, 78 

class periods or modules per week per unit, 35, 44, 50, 78 
minutes per week per, 35, 44, 50, 79 
portion of regular school term for, 35, 44, 79 
terminology used for, 35, 44, 50, 78 
usual number of modules per day for, 33, 49, 69 
United States 

areas beyond the, 137, 219 
defense of the, 151, 253 
history, 139, 221 
regions of the, 137, 219 
Units, core, 46, 54, 100 
Units of value 

awarding of, 51, 85 

completion of a minimum number of, 38, 45, 85 
variations in, 36, 44, 50, 79 
Universe, space and the, 121, 252 
Upgrading in current occupation, 46, 88 
Upholstering, 144, 237 
Upper 

elementary grades, 267 
elementary hjvel, 29, 60; 145, 238 
Urban 

planning, 110, 160 
society, 139, 223 

Usage (functional grammar), 120, 178 
Use 

of data collection findings, 25, 34, 74 
of devices and equipment, 145, 241 
Utilization 

manpower, 108, 155 
resource, 26, 77 
wood, 110, 158 



V 

Value, unit of, see Unit of value 

V n I II 

cultural, 137,218 
moral and ethical, 52, 89 
Variable progress, 38, 84 
Variation in modules, 32, 69 
Variations In units of value, 36, 44, 79 
Vegetables, fruits and, 109, 157 
Vehicle, 267 
motor, 148, 247 

Vehicles, spacecraft and launch, 151, 252 

Ventilating (filtering and humidification), 142, 229 

Video tape recorder, 53, 100 

Viewing, materials and services for, 39, 41, 91, 94 

Vision screening, 40, 92 

Visit, school, 28, 95 

Visual 

correction, 146, 242 
development, 146, 242 
equipment and supplies, 53, 99 
hanaicap, 267 
stimulation, 146, 242 

Vocabulary building, spelling and, 112, 163 
Vocal ensemble, 147, 245 
Vocal instruction, 131, 208 
group, 131, 209 
individual, 131, 209 
Vocal music, 131, 208 
choir, chorus, and/or glee club, 131, 208 
female, 131, 208 
male, 131, 208 
mixed, 131, 208 

small vocal ensembles, 131, 209 
vocal instruction, 131, 208 
group, 131, 209 
individual, 131, 209 
Vocational 

and a vocational skills development, 146, 242 
and occupational safety 

Hv^alth and Safety in Daily Living, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 125, 190 
Safety and Driver Education, 149, 248 
and/or technical high school, 267 



and/or technical school, 30, 61 
course, 48, 62 
information, 146, 242 
school, area, 258 

Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 
Cocurricular Activities, 147, 244 
Trade and Industrial Occupations, 228 
Voice and diction, 120, 178; 121, 182 
Voice of Democracy, 147, 244 
Volleyball, 127, 193; 147, 244 
Voluntary service, 127, 193 



w 

Waiter /waitress, 144, 236 
Waitress/waiter, 144, 236 

Warfare, individual training for atomic, 152, 255 
Wa^’ning or probation, 23, 31, 66 
Watchmaking and repair, 143, 234 
Water, 109, 158 
games, 125, 191 
management, 109, 156 
polo, 127, 193 
safety, 125, 191 
Waterskiing, 125, 191 
Wave phenomena, 133, 212 
Weapons, 149, 249; 151, 255; 152, 256 
crew-served, 149, 249 
individual, 149, 249 
Weather, 151, 252 
Week 

number of class periods in typical, 32, 44, 69 
number of modules in typical, 33, 69 
minutes per, 49, 56, 70 
Weekly, 56, 70 
Weeks 

calendar, in summer school term, 24, 67 
equivalent, in regidar school term, 23, 67 
number of, 49, 56, 70 
Welding, 129, 198 
and cutting, 143, 235 
combination, 14c , 235 
electric, 143, 235 
gas, 143, 235 

Western civilization, 139, 221 
Wholesaling, 118, 173 

Wildlife — including game farms and hunting areas, 109, 158 
Window display, 142, 230 
Wiring, tabulating machine, 114, 165 
Wood utilization, 110, 158 
Woods, 129, 199 
technology, 129, 199 
Woodworking occupations, 144, 238 
Wool, 109, 157 
Words, standard, 36, 79 
Work 

experience, office, 113, 164 
extension, 260 
group, 54, 102 
Workbooks, 53, 99 
Work< r, migrant, 262 
Working with other staff members, 40, 93 
Workshop, 24, 28, 41, 73, 94 
sheltered, 266 
World 

civilization, 139, 221 
history, 139, 221 
literature, 120, 179 
Wrestling, 126, 192 
Writing, 121, 181 
braille reading and, 145, 240 
creative, 121, 181 
cursive, 120, 178 
editorial, 121, 181 
expository, 121, 181 
feature, 121, 181 
manuscript, 120, 178 
narrative, 121, 181 
persuasive, 121, 181 
report, 112, 162; 119, 177 
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X 



(X-ray), radiologic technology, 124, 187; 141, 227 

Y 



Year, 26, 30, 64, 65, 70, 77 
and term, 56, 70 
placement, 56, 65 
school, 23, 31, 66 
standing, 37, 45, 50, 83 

Years 

lowest and highest, 30, 65 
span of, 35, 7/ 

Years or grades 
early elementary, 144, 238 



Years or grades — Continued 
general elementary, 144, 238 
general secondary, 145, 239 
junior high school, 145, 239 
Young Farmers Association, 147, 244 
Y, M, C, A, , 148, 246 
Y-Teens, 148, 246 
Y, W, C, A, , 148, 246 
Youth 

project, special 266 
under 18, employed, 44, 81 



z 



Zoology, 132, 210 
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Educators, public officials, and mem- 
bers of the general public have been ex- 
pressing increased interest in the appraisal 
and evaluation of education throughout the 
United States. To oe most meaningful, such 
appraisal and evaluation require that items 
of information reported from the various 
local school systems, States, and regions be 
comparable. The universal use of this hand- 
book-7-and of-the other handbooks in the 
State Educational Records and Reports 
Series — will give major assistance to mak- 
ing such comparability a reality. 

This handbook identifies and defines 
or describes those items of Information 
about curriculum and instruction which 
should be available on a comparable basis 
throughout the United States. It provides 
some guidelines fcr developing information 
systems based upon these items. The pub- 
lication of this or any other handbook, how- 
ever, does not by itself ensure comparability 
or standardization of information about cur- 
riculum and instruction. Only when most or 
all of the local and State school systems — 
and the U.S. Office of Education — use the 
handbook as a basis for records and reports 
about instructional programs will informa- 
tion that is truly comparable and combin- 
able be available. Then, there will be signifi- 
cant improvement in the quality and 
usefulness of information about curriculum 
and instruction. The use of such informa- 
tion, contributing to enhanced knowledge 
and more effective decisionmaking, should 
help make better education possible for 
pupils throughout the Nation. 
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